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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  FIRST  CIVIL  WAR 

The  Edict  of  January  was  on  its  very  face  a  compromise,  and 
as  such  rested  on  no  firm  foundation.  Inconsistent  with  itself, 
incongistcn-  it  fully  Satisfied  neither  Huguenot  nor  Roman  Catho- 
Edfct  of^jan-  lic.  The  lattCF  objected  to  the  toleration  which  the 
"*^'  edict  extended ;  the  former  demanded  the  imrestricted 

freedom  of  worship  which  it  denied.  If  the  existence  of  two 
diverse  religions  was  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
why  ignominiously  thrust  the  places  of  Protestant  worship  from 
the  cities  into  the  suburbs?  If  the  two  were  irreconcilable, 
why  suffer  the  Huguenots  to  assemble  outside  the  walls  ? 

Yet  there  was  this  difference  between  the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  rival  parties  with  reference  to  the  edict:  while  the 
Hngiienot  Romau  CatlioHc  leaders  made  no  secret  of  their 
t^^taelf^cc  i^^t^^^tion  to  insist  upon  its  repeal,*  the  Huguenot 
of  the  edict,  jgadcrs  were  urgent  in  their  advice  to  the  churches 
to   conform   strictly   to   its  provisions,  restraining  the   indis- 

'  The  nuncio  alone  seems  to  have  thonght  that  the  edict  would  work  so 

wellf  that  ^*in  six  months,  or  a  year  at  farthest,  there  would  not  be  a  single 

Huguenot  in  France  !  "     His  ground  of  confidence  was  that  many,  if  not  most 

•f  the  reformed,  were  influenced,  not  by  zeal  for  religion,  but  by  cupidity. 

uita  Croce  to  Card.  Borromeo,  Jan.  17,  1562,  Aymon,  i.  44 ;  Cimber  et 
Danjou,  vi.  30. 
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creet  zeal  of  their  more  impetuous  members,  and  exhibiting 
due  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  tlie  amelioration  of  their  lot.  To 
the  people  it  was,  indeed,  a  bitter  disappointment  to  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  church  ediSces,  and  to  resort  for  public 
service  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Less  keen  was  the  regret 
experienced  by  others  not  lees  sincerely  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  purer  doctrines,  who,  on  account  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  violence  of  the  opposition  to  be  encountered,  had 
not  been  so  sanguine  in  their  expectations.  And  so  Beza  and 
other  prominent  men  of  the  Protestant  Church,  after  obtaining 
from  Chancellor  L'Hospital  some  further  explanations  on  doubt- 
ful points,  addressed  to  their  brethren  in  ail  parts  of  France  a 
letter  full  of  wholesome  advice.  "God,"  said  they,  "has 
deigned  to  employ  new  means  of  protecting  His  church  in  this 
kingdom,  by  placing  those  who  profess  the  Gospel  imder  the 
safeguard  of  the  king,  our  natural  prince,  and  of  the  magistrates 
and  governors  established  by  him.  Tliis  should  move  us  so 
much  the  more  to  praise  the  infinite  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  has  at  length  answered  the  cry  of  His  children,  and 
lovingly  to  obey  the  king,  in  order  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
aid  our  just  cause."  The  provisional  edict,  they  added,  was  not 
all  tliat  might  yet  be  hoped  for.  As  respected  the  surrender  of 
tlie  churches,  those  Huguenots  who  had  seized  them  on  their 
own  individual  autliority  ought  rather  to  acknowledge  their 
former  indiscretion  than  deplore  the  necessity  for  restitution. 
In  fine,  annoyance  at  the  loss  of  a  few  privileges  ought  to  bo 
forgotten  in  gratitude  for  the  gain  of  many  signal  advantages.' 
The  letter  produced  a  deep  impression,  and  its  salutary  advice 
was  followed  scrupulously,  if  not  cheerfully,  even  in  southeni 
France,  where  the  Huguenots,  in  some  places,  outnumbered  the 
/  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Tlie  papal  party  was  less  ready  to  acquiesce.  The  Edict  of 
Jainiary  was,  according  to  its  representative  writers,  the  most 
pernicious  law  for  tlie  kingdom  that  could  have  been  devised. 
By  forbidding  the  magistrates  from  interfering  with  the  Protes- 

'  Hist.  eocl^B.  des  ^gl.  r^f.,  i  428,  429.  The  letter  is  followed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  edict,  article  by  article,  as  affecting  the  Protestants.  lb.  i. 
429-431. 
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conventicles  held  in  the  snborbs,  by  pennitting  the  royal 
Brs  to  attend,  by  conferring  npon  the  ministers  full  liberty 
ficiating,  a  formal  approval  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to 
aew  sect  under  the  authority  of  the  royal  seal.*  The  pulpits 
anded  with  denunciations  of  the  government.     The  King 

^_  of  Navarre  and  the  queen  mother  were  assailed  imder 
scriptural  names,  as  favoring  the  false  prophets  of 

Scarcely  a  sermon  was  preached  in  which  they  did  not 
*e  as  Ahab  and  Jezebel.*  A  single  specimen  of  the  spirited 
)ur8es  in  vogue  will  suffice.  A  Franciscan  monk — one  Bar- 
— the  same  from  whose  last  Easter  sermon  an  extract  has 
idy  been  given ' — after  reading  the  royal  ordinance  in  his 
ch  of  Sainte-Croix,  in  Provins,  remarked:  "Well  now, 
lemen  of  Provins,  what  must  I,  and  the  other  preachers  of 
ice,  do  ?  Must  we  obey  this  order  ?  What  shall  we  tell  you  ? 
at  shall  we  preach  ?     '  The  Gospel,'  Sir  Huguenot  will  say. 

bb^  Bruslart,  Mem.  de  Conde.  i.  70.  Baxbaro  spoke  the  universal  senti- 
of  the  bigoted  wing  of  the  papal  party  when  he  described  *'  the  decree  ** 
full  of  concealed  poison/*  as  ^'  the  most  powerful  means  of  advancing 
lew  religion/*  as  ^*  an  edict  so  pestiferous  and  so  poisonous,  that  it 
fbt  aU  the  calamities  that  have  since  occurred.**    Tommaseo,  Rel.  des 

VeiL,  ii.  72. 

ilaude  Haton,  211.  *^Et  longtemps  depuis  ne  faisoient  sermon  qu'ilz 
•  et  Hiuabd  et  leurs  persecutions  ne  fussent  mis  par  eux  en  avant/*  etc. 
ct,  Catharine  seemed  fated  to  have  her  name  linked  to  that  of  the  infa- 

Queen  of  Israel.  A  Protestant  poem,  evidently  of  a  date  posterior  to 
lassacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  is  stiU  extant  in  the  National  Library  of 
,  in  which  the  oomparison  of  the  two  is  drawn  out  at  fuU  length.  The 
ras  the  ruin  of  Israel,  the  other  of  France.  The  one  maintained  idola- 
ihe  other  papacy.  The  one  slew  God*8  holy  prophets,  the  other  has  slain 
idred  thousand  foUowers  of  the  Gospel.  Both  have  kiUed,  in  order  to 
n  the  goods  of  their  victims.  But  the  unkindest  verses  are  the  last — 
the  very  dogs  will  refuse  to  touch  Catharine's  ^^  carrion.*' 

^'  En  fin  le  jugement  fnt  tel 
Que  les  chi^ns  mengent  Jhesabel 
Par  une  vangeance  divine  ; 
Mais  la  charongne  de  Catherine 
Sera  diff^rente  en  ce  point, 
Car  les  chiens  ne  la  vouldront  point." 

ndiz  to  Mem.  de  Claude  EQiton,  iL  1,110. 
lnt«,  i.  477. 
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And  pray,  stating  that  the  errors  of  Oalvin,  of  Martin  Luther, 
of  Beza,  Malot,  Pet^r  Martyr,  and  other  preachers,  with  theii 
erroneous  doctrine,  condemned  by  the  Church  a  thousand  yea 
ago,  and  since  then  by  tlie  holy  oecumenical  councils,  are  worth 
less  and  damnable — is  not  this  preaching  the  Gospel  ?    Biddin 
you  beware  of  their  teaching,  bidding  you  refuse  to  listen  icz:^ 
them,  or  read  their  books ;  telling  you  that  they  only  seek  ten::: 
stir  up  sedition,  murder,  and  robbery,,  as  they  have  begun  to  dci:= 
in  Paris  and  numberless  places  in  the  realm — is  not  this  preach — 
ing  '  the  Gospel  ? '     But  some  one  may  say :   '  Pray,  friar,  wha^^ 
are  you  saying  ?     You  are  not  obeying  the  king's  edict ;  yoi" — 
are  still  talking  of  Calvin  and  his  companions ;  you  call  tlieur:::::: 
and  those  who  hold  their  sentiments  /leretics  and  Ilv/juenots  ^ 
you  will  be  denounced  to  the  courts  of  justice,  you  will  be^ 
thrown  into  prison — yes,  you  will  be  hmig  as  a  seditious  pei-son.^^^ 
I  answer,  ih<vt  is  not  unlikely,  for  Ahab  and  Jezebel  put  tc^ 
death  the  prophets  of  God  in  their  time,  and  gave  all  frcedonB. 
to  the  false  prophets  of  Baal.     *  Stop,  friar,  you  are  saying  too 
much,  you  will  be  hmig.'     Very  well,  then  there  will  be  a  gray 
friar  hung !     Many  others  will  therefore  have  to  be  hung,  f <»r 
God,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  will  inspire  the  pillars  of  His  church 
to  uphold  the  edifice,  which  will  never  be  ovei-thrown  until  the 
end  of  the  world,  whatever  blows  may  be  stmck  at  it."  * 

The  parliaments  exhibited  scarcely  less  opposition  to  the  edict 
than  did  the  pulpits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clmrches.     One — 

the  Parliament  of  Dijon — never  registered  it  at  all ; ' 
the  pariia-      whUc  that  of  Parfs  iustitutcd  a  long  and  decided  lesist- 

ance.  ^'  Nonpos^umus^necdehemu^^^  "'^nonpoHsunutH^ 
nee  debeinvspro  coii8cie)itia^^^  were  the  words  in  which  it  replied 
when  repeatedly  pressed  to  give  formal  sanction.'  The  coun- 
sellors were  equally  displeased  with  the  contents  of  the  edict, 
and  with  the  irregularity  committed  in  sending  it  first  to  the 
provincial  parliaments.  Even  when  the  king,  yielding  to  their 
importimity,  by  a  supplementary  "declaration,"  intei-preted  the 
provision  of  the  edict  relative  to  the  attendance  of  royal  officers 

»  Mem.  de  Claude  Haton,  311,  212. 

'  Hist.  eccl68.  des  %l  rdf.,  L  431. 

'  Abbd  Bruslart,  M6ro.  dc  Gond6, 1  70,  71.  , 
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Upon  the  reformed  services,  as  applicable  only  to  the  bailiffs, 
seneschals,  and  other  minor  magistrates,  and  strictly  prohibited 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  parliament  and  other  high 
judicatories,*  the  counsellors,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  regis- 
try of  the  obnoxious  law,  returned  a  reconmiendation  tliat  the 
intolerant  Edict  of  JuLy  be  enfoi-ced!'  It  was  not  jwssible 
imtil  March  to  obtain  a  tardy  assent  to  the  reception  of  the 
January  Edict  into  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  then  only 
a  few  of  the  judges  vouchsafed  to  take  part  in  the  act.'  The 
delay  served  to  inflame  yet  more  the  passions  of  the  people. 

Scarcely  had  the  edict  which  was  to  adjust  the  relations  of 
the  two  religious  parties  been  promulgated,  when  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  reconcile  tlie  antagonistic  beliefs  by  the  old,  but 
Kew  confer-  ®^®'*  uusuccessful  mothod  of  a  conference  between 
*»*»«•  theologians.     On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  a  se- 

lect company  assembled  in  the  large  council-chamber  of  the 
royal  palace  of  St.  Germain,  and  commenced  the  discussion  of 
the  first  topic  submitted  for  their  deliberation — the  question  of 
pictures  or  images  and  their  worahip.  Catharuie  herself  was 
present,  with  Antoine  of  Navarre  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Michel 
de  I'Uospital,  and  other  members  of  the  coimcil.  On  the  papal 
side  appeared  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon,  Toumon,  and  Fer- 
rara,  and  a  munber  of  less  elevated  dignitaries.  Beza  and 
Marlorat  were  most  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  reformed. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  earnest,  but  it  ended  leaving  all 
the  disputants  holding  the  same  views  that  they  had  entertained 
at  the  outset.  Beza  condemned  as  idolatrous  the  practice  of 
admitting  statues  or  painthigs  into  Christian  chm-ches,  and 
urged  their  entire  removal.  Tlie  Inquisitor  De  Mouchy,  Fra 
Giustiniano  of  Corfu,  Maillai-d,  dean  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  othei-s, 
attempted  to  refute  his  positions  in  a  style  of  argiunent  which 


1  Declaration  of  Feb.  14,  156},  Du  Mont,  Corps  diplomatique,  v.  01,  02. 

'  And,  indeed,  with  modifications  whioh  were  to  render  it  still  more  severe. 
Letter  of  Beza  to  Calvin,  Feb.  26,  1562,  Baum,  il,  App.,  167. 

^  The  registry  took  place  on  Friday,  March  6th.  Isambert,  xiv.  124 ;  La 
Fosse,  45,  who  says  *^  Ledict  ^dict  fat  public  en  la  salle  du  palais  en  uncr  ven- 
dredy,  5*"  [6*" J  de  ce  moys,  Wl  at2  iXy  eut  bienpeu  de  conseiUers  et  le  prevideut 
BaiUU  qui  sigfUrent^ 
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exhibited  the  extremes  of  profound  learning  and  silly  conoeit 
Bishop  Montlnc  of  Valence,"  and  four  doctors  of  tlieolog;; 
Salignac,  Bonteiller,  D'Espense,  and  Picherel — not  only  adn. 
ted  the  flagrant  abuses  of  image- worsiiip,  but  drew  up  a  paper 
in  which  they  did  not  disguise  tlieir  sentiments.  They  recoir. 
mended  the  removal  of  representations  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  of  pictures  immodest  in  character,  or  of  saints  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Chnrch.  They  reprobated  the  custom  of  decking 
out  tlie  porti-aits  of  the  saints  with  crowns  and  dresses,  the  cele- 
bration of  processions  in  their  honor,  and  tho  offering  of  gifts 
and  vows.  And  they  yielded  so  far  to  the  demands  of  the 
Protestants  as  to  desire  that  only  the  simple  cross  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  over  tlie  altar,  while  tlie  pictures  should  be 
placed  high  upon  tlie  walla,  where  they  could  neitlier  be  kissed 
nor  receive  other  objectionable  marks  of  adoration.*  It  was  a 
futile  task  to  reconcile  views  so  discordant  even  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  partisans.  Two  weeks  were  spent  in  profitless 
discussion,  and,  on  tlie  eleventh  of  February,  the  new  colloqny 
was  permitted  to  dissolve  without  having  entered  upon  any  of 
the  more  difficult  questions  that  still  remained  upon  the  pro- 
gramme marked  out  for  it,'  The  cardinals  had  prevailed  upon 
Catharine  de'  Medici  to  refer  the  settlement  to  the  Coimcil  of 
Trent.'  The  joy  of  De  Monehy,  the  inquisitor,  and  of  his 
companions,  knew  no  Iwimds  when  Cliancellor  L'Hospital  de- 
clared the  queen's  pleasure,  and  requested  the  memhers  to  retire 
to  tlieir  homes,  and  reduce  tlieir  opinions  to  writing  for  fnture 
use.     They  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  on  Beza's  neck  in 

'  The  wune  prelate  to  whom  Oftidinal  Lorraine  doubtless  referred  in  no  com- 
pt[inentar7  termo,  when,  at  the  asaembly  of  the  olergy  bA  Poinj,  he  said, 
"  qu'il  estoit  oontrainct  da  dire,  Duodeeita  rumut,  sed  uniu  ex  nofnt  Diab^v* 
eat,  et  passsiit  plus  outre,  qa'il  7  avoit  ung'  evesqae  de  In  compagnie  .... 
qui  avoit  teveXd  oe  qni  sa  faiaoit  en  laditte  assembloe,"  Gte.  Jonmal  de  Bma- 
lart,  H6in.  de  CondS,  L  00. 

'  See  the  dooament  In  ScliIoBser,  Leben  des  Tbeodor  de  Beze,  App.,  !tSO- 
3G1  ;  Hist  eocl^.  dea  ^1.  i6t..  I.  43S,  487. 

'  Hist.  eocliJs.  des  ^1,  rff. ,  i,  i36-4r,0  j  Baum,  iL  .lia-SiS.  In  oonnection 
with  Prof.  Baum'a  long  and  tborangh  account  of  tba  colloquy,  Beta's  corre- 
■pondenoe,  printed  in  the  appendix,  it  □Dnsualty  iuteresting. 

' ' '  Cardinalinm  interceaaioQe  ac  predboa  moz  aoluta  aunt  omnia."  Beaa  to 
BuUinger,  Hatoh  3,  106S.     Baum,  a,  App.,  169. 
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^heir  delight  at  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  debating  with 

But,  in  truth,  the  time  for  the  calm  discussion  of  theological 
differences,  the  time  for  friendly  salutation  between  the  cham- 
pions of  the  rival  systems  of  faith,  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  If  some  rays  of  sunshine  still  glanced  athwart  the  land- 
scape, conveying  to  the  unpractised  eye  the  impression  of  quiet 
serenity,  there  were  also  black  and  portentous  clouds  already 
rising  far  above  the  horizon.  Those  who  could  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  had  long  watched  their  gathering,  and  they  trem- 
bled before  the  coming  of  the  storm.  Although  they  were  mer- 
cifully spared  the  full  knowledge  of  the  overwhelming  ruin  that 
would  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  fearful  war  of  the  elements, 
they  saw  the  angry  commotion  of  the  sky,  and  realized  that  the 
air  was  surcharged  with  material  for  the  most  destnictive  bolts 
of  heaven.  And  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary,  whose 
views  are  always  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  final  defection  of  the  King  of  Navarre  at  this 
critical  juncture,  the  great  woes  impending  over  France  might 
still  have  been  delayed  or  averted.'  That  unhappy  prince 
seemed  determined  to  earn  tlie  title  of  the  "  Julian 
Antoine  and    Apostato  "  of  the  Frcncli  Kef ormation.    Plied  by  the 

its  resultA*  

arts  of  his  own  servants,  D'Escars  (of  whom  Mezeray 
pithily  remarks  that  he  was  ready  to  sell  himself  for  money  to 
anybody,  save  his  master)  and  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre ;  flattered 
by  the  Triumvirate,  tempted  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Car- 
dinal Toumon,  and  the  papal  legate,  he  had  long  been  playing 
a  hypocritical  part.  He  had  been  unwilling^o  break  with  the 
Huguenots  before  securing  the  golden  fruit  with  which  he  was 
lured  on,  and  so  he  was  at  the  same  time  the- agent  and  the 

*  ^*  Nihil  boo  oonsilio  gratius  accidere  potuit  nostris  advenariis  quibns  iste 
Indus  minime  plaoebat,  adeo  at  ipse  Democharea  ....  pene  sui  cblitvs 
in  mem  amplexus  rueret,  et  ejua  sodales  honorifioe  me  salutarent  I  **  Beza  to 
CalTin,  Feb.  26, 1562,  ibid.,  165.  The  Venetian  Barbaro  represents  this  second 
conference  as  an  extremely  efficient  means  of  spreading  heresy:  *^Laqnal 
[in  San  Germane]  apportd  un  grandissimo  scandalo  e  preg^udizio  alia  religion 
nostra,  e  diede  alia  loro,  reputazione  e  fomento  maggiore,"  Bel.  des  Ambb 
Ven.,  a  74. 

<  Hist,  ecdds.  des  egl.  ref.,  i.  482. 
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object  of  treachery.  Even  after  lie  had  sent  in  his  enbmission 
to  the  Pope  by  the  hands  of  D'Escare,  he  pretended,  when 
remonstrated  with  by  hia  Frotestant  friends,  that  "  he  would 
take  care  not  to  go  so  far  that  he  could  not  easily  extricate 
liimaelf." '  He  did  not  even  show  displeasure  when  faithfully 
rebuked  and  warned.*  Yet  he  had  after  long  hesitation  com* 
pletely  cast  in  his  lot  witli  the  papal  party.  He  was  convinced 
at  last  tliat  Philip  was  in  earnest  in  his  intention  to  give  him 
the  island  of  Ssnlinia,  which  was  depicted  to  him  as  a  terres- 
trial  paradise,  "  wortli  four  Navarres." '  It  was  widely  beUeved 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Holy  See  the  promise  of  a  divorce 
from  his  hei'etical  consort,  which,  while  permitting  him  to  retain 
the  possessions  which  slie  had  jnstly  forfeited  by  her  spiritual 
rebellion,  would  enable  him  to  marry  tlie  youtliful  Mary  of 
Scots,  and  add  a  substantial  crown  to  his  titular  claims.*  But 
we  would  fain  believe  that  even  Antoine  of  Bourbon  had  not 
sunk  to  such  a  depth  of  infamy.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
he  now  openly  avowed  his  new  devotion  to  the  Komish  Church, 
and  that  the  authority  of  his  name  became  a  bulwark  of  strength 
to  the  refractoiy  parliament  in  its  endeavor  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  edict  of  toleration.*  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
cnntcancraf  dragging  with  him  the  wife  whom  he  had  been  tlie 
jwiae.  infltmment  of  inducing  first  to  declare  herself  for  the 
persecuted  faith  of  the  reformers.  And  when  Catharine  de* 
Medici,  who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  tried  to  persnade  her  to 
arrange  matters  with  her  husband,  "  Sooner,"  she  said,  "  than 
ever  go  to  mass,  had  I  my  kingdom  and  my  son  in  my  liand,  I 
would  cast  diem  both  into  tlie  depth  of  the  sea,  that  they  might 

'  ' '  Qo'il  ne  b';  mettroit  al  avsuC  qa'il  ne  B'«n  ptut  uiafement  tirei. "  Hltt. 
eool^  ieaigl  i£f.,  tibitupra. 

*  See  the  tntuk  letter  of  Oalvln,  written  to  him  abont  this  time,  in  Bonnet, 
Lettre*  fnuf.,  U.  441 ;  Cftlvln'i  Lettem,  Amei.  ed. .  iv.  247. 

•  '>  That  pestilent  7le  of  Bardigna  I  "  exolauned  Sir  Thomaa  Smith,  a  clever 
diplomatiat and  a  nerrons  writer,  "that  the  pore  crowne  of  it  sboald  entei 
BO  farre  into  the  pore  Navarrisa  bed  (wbiob,  I  dtinrt  narrannt,  shall  never 
ware  it),  [as  toj  make  bim  destroy  hie  owen  oountrej,  and  to  forsake  the  trutb 
knoweo ! "  Forbee,  Stal«  Papers,  IL  104. 

'  Hist.  eool^.  dea  %L  ztt,  vbitupra;  De  Thou,  iii.  (liv.  zxria),  99-99. 
^  lioCtor  of  Beia  to  Calvin,  Feb.  1, 1503,  Baum,  ii,  App.,  108. 
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not  be  a  hinderance  to  me."'  Brave  mother  of  Henry  the 
Fourth !  Well  would  it  have  been,  both  for  her  son  and  for 
France,  if  that  son  had  inherited  more  of  Jeanne  d'Albret's 
devotion  to  truth,  and  less  of  his  father's  lewdness  and  incon- 
stancy! 

As  early  as  in  February,  Beza  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
King  of  Navarre  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  longer  in  the 
realm  to  which  he  himself  had  invited  him  so  earnestly  only 
six  months  before.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  publicly  dis- 
missed by  the  first  of  May,  and  with  him  many  others.  With 
this  disquieting  intelligence  came  also  rumors  of  an  alliance 
between  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Spaniard,  which 
could  not  be  treated  with  contempt  as  baseless  fabrications.' 
But  meanwhile  the  tiiith  was  making  daily  progress.  At  a 
inunenae  siuglc  gathering  for  prayer  and  preaching,  but  a  few 
SSjSiSt  days  before,  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  it  was 
'*"***^*  computed,  had  been  in  attendance,  representing  all 
ranks  of  the  population,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  no- 
bility.* In  the  city  of  Troyes,  a  few  weeks  later,  eight  or  nine 
tliousand  persons  assembled  from  the  neighboring  country  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  number  of  conMuunicants 
was  so  great  that  they  could  not  all  partake  on  a  single  day ;  so 
the  services  were  repeated  on  the  morrow.*    Elsewhere  there 


'  Hist.  ecclSs.  des  egl.  r^f.,  i.  433. 

'  Letter  to  Gal  vim  Feb.  26,  1562,  apud  Baam,  iL,  App.,  167,  16a 

*  Iliid.,  ubitupra. 

*  Becoidon,  Le  proteetantiBme  en  Champagne  (Paris,  1863),  from  MSS.  of 
Nicholas  Pithoa,  p.  105.  This  learned  jarist,  the  equal  of  his  more  celebrated 
brothers  in  ability,  and  their  superior  in  moral  courage,  has  left  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  reformed  doctrines  upon  his 
fellow-citizens :  "  A  la  yerit6  la  ville  de  Troyes  en  g6ndral  fit  une  perte  in- 
croyable  en  la  rapture  de  oette  ^glise.  Gar  c^etait  une  grande  beauto  ct 
chose  plus  que  omerveillable  de  la  voir  si  bien  fleurie.  II  se  voyoit  en  la  jen- 
nesse,  touchSe  par  la  predication  de  la  parole  de  Dieu,  qui  auparavant  etait 
m  depravee  que  rien  plus,  un  changement  si  subit  et  si  dtrange  que  les  catho- 
liqaes  memes  en  etoient  tout  4tonn6s.  Gar,  tels  qui  au  precedent  se  lais- 
saient  aller  du  tout  &  leurs  voluptez  et  s*ctaient  plongez  en  gourmandises, 
yvrogneries  et  jeuz  d^fendus,  tellement  quHls  y  passaient  la  plus  grande  et 
meilleure  partie  du  temps,  et  faisaient  un  fort  mauvais  manage,  depuis  quails 
^talent  entr^s  dans  P^lise  quittaient  du  tout  leur  vie  pass^e  et  la  detestaient, 
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was  eqnal  zeal  and  growth.  Indeed,  so  rapid  was  the  advance 
of  Protestantism,  so  pressing  the  call  for  ministers,  that  the 
large  and  flourisliing  church  of  Orleans,  in  a  letter  written  the 
last  day  of  February,  proclaimed  their  expectation  of  establish- 
ing a  theological  school  to  supply  their  own  wants  and  those  of 
the  adjacent  regions;  and  it  is  no  insignificant  mark  of  the 
power  with  which  the  reformatory  movement  still  coursed  on, 
that  the  canons  of  the  great  church  of  Sainte  Croix 
of  Sainte       had  ffivcu  uotico  of  their  intention  to  attend  the  lee- 

Cioix. 

tures  that  were  to  be  delivered !  *  In  such  an  encour- 
aging strain  did  "  the  ministers,  deacons,  and  elders "  of  the 
most  Protestant  city  of  northern  France  write  on  the  day  before 
that  deplorable  massacre  of  Vassy,  which  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  an  appeal  from  argument  to  arms,  upon  which  the  newly 
enkindled  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  was  to  be  quenched  in  par- 
tisan hatred  and  social  confusion.  Within  less  than  two  months 
the  tread  of  an  armed  host  was  to  be  heard  in  the  city  which  it 
had  been  hoped  would  be  thronged  by  the  pious  students  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  frenzied  soldiers  would  be  hurling  upon  the 
floors  of  Sainte  Croix  the  statues  of  the  saints  that  had  long 
occupied  their  elevated  niches. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  events  preceding  the  inauspicious 
occurrence  the  fruits  of  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
French  church  and  state. 

Having  at  length  made  sure  of  tlie  co-operation  of  the  King 
of  Navarre  in  the  contest  upon  which  they  had  now  resolved 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Janu- 
ary, the  Guises  desired  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  Germany,  and  secure,  if  not  the  assistance,  at  least  the  neu- 
trality of  tlie  Pi"otestant  princes.  Could  the  Protestants  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  be  made  indifferent  spectators  of  the 

86  rangeant  et  se  Boamettant  allc^g^ment  k  la  diaoipline  eocl^siastiqne,  oe  qni 
^tait  si  agr6able  aux  parents  de  tela  peraonnages,  que,  qaoiqn'ila  fuaaent 
catholiqaea,  ils  en  looaient  Diea.^    Ibid.,  pp.  107,  108. 

*  ^'  Nous  ayons  esperance  que  non  seulement  la  jeunesse  d'icy  Be  fa^onnera 
par  la  main  d*an  si  excellent  onvrier  qui  nous  est  vena ;  mais  que  lea  cha- 
noinea  mesmea  de  Sainte-Groix  le  viendront  onyx  en  ses  lei^ons,  oe  quMls  ont 
desja  declaim  De  qaoy  aortiront  des  fmiots  surmontant  toate  expectation.** 
Gaberel,  Hist  de  V6gl.  de  Oendve,  i.,  Pidoes  juatificatiyes,  1G8. 
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struggle,  persuaded  that  their  own  creed  resembled  the  faith  of 
the  Homan  Catholics  much  more  than  the  creed  of  the  Hu- 
guenots; could  they  be  convinced  that  tlie  Huguenots  wei-e 
uneasy  and  rebellious  radicals,  whom  it  were  better  to  cnisli 
than  to  assist ;  could,  consequently,  the  "  reiters  "  and  "  lans- 
quenets "  be  kept  at  home — it  would,  thought  the  Guises,  be 
easy,  with  the  help  of  the  German  Catholics,  perhaps  of  Spain 
also,  to  render  complete  the  papal  supremacy  in  France,  and 
to  cnish  Cond<5  and  the  Chatillons  to  the  earth.  Accordingly, 
the  Guises  extended  to  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg 
an  invitation  to  meet  them  in  tlie  little  town  of  Saveme  (or 
Zabem,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Germans),  in  Alsace,  not  far 
from  Strasbourg.*  The  duke  came  as  he  was  requested,  ac- 
companied by  his  theologians,  Brentius  and  Andrea ;  and  the 
interview,  beginning  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,'  lasted  four 
days.  Four  of  the  Guises  were  present ;  but  the 
meet  the  couversations  were  chiefly  with  Francis,  the  Duke  of 
tomberg  at     Giusc,  and  Charfcs,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  the 

Snvcme. 

Cardinal  of  Guise  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  taking  little  or  no  active  part.  Christopher  and 
Francis  had  been  comrades  in  arms  a  score  of  years  back,  for 
the  former  had  served  several  years,  and  with  no  little  distinc- 
tion, in  the  French  wars.    This  circiunstance  afforded  an  oppor- 


*  The  archives  of  Stuttgart  contain  the  instmctiye  correspondence  which 
the  Dnke  of  Guise  had,  ever  since  the  previous  summer,  maintained  with  the 
Doke  of  Wiirtemberg.  From  the  letters  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
French  Protestant  Historical  Society  (February  and  March,  1875),  we  see  that 
Francois  endeavored  to  alienate  Christopher  from  the  Huguenots  by  repre- 
senting the  latter  as  bitter  enemies  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  as  speak- 
ing of  it  with  undisguised  contempt.  (Letter  of  July  2,  1561,  Bull.,  xxiv. 
72.)  Christopher  made  no  reply  to  these  statements,  but  urged  his  corre- 
spondent to  a  candid  examination  of  religious  truth,  irrespective  of  age  or 
prescription,  reminding  him  (letter  of  Nov.  23,  1561)  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  **did  not  say  'I  am  the  ancient  custom^''  but  *I  am  the  TnUh.^"  . 
(Ibid.,  xxiv.  114.)  And  he  added,  sensibly  enough,  that,  had  the  pagan 
ancestors  of  both  the  French  and  the  Germans  foUowel  the  rule  of  blind 
obedience  to  custom,  they  would  certainly  never  have  become  Christians. 

'  Guise's  original  invitation  was  for  Saturday,  January  31st,  but  Christopher 
pleaded  engagements,  and  named,  instead,  Sunday,  Feb.  15th.  (Ibid. ,  xxiv. 
116,  117.) 
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tunity  for  the  display  of  extraordinary  friendsliip.  And  what 
did  tlie  brothers  state,  in  this  important  consultation,  respect- 
ing their  own  sentiments,  the  opinions  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  condition  of  France  ?  Happily,  a  minute  account,  in  the 
form  of  a  manuscript  memorandum  taken  down  at  the  time  by 
Duke  Christopher,  is  still  extant  in  the  archives  of  Stuttgart/ 
Little  known,  but  authentic  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil, 
this  document  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
from  historians ;  for  it  places  in  the  clearest  light  the  shame- 
less mendacity  of  the  Guises,  and  shows  that  the  duke  had 
nearly  as  good  a  claim  as  the  cardinal,  his  brother,  to  the 
reputation  which  the  Venetian  ambassador  tells  us  that  Chai'les 
had  earned  "  of  rardy  teUiiig  the  Uncthy 

Duke  Christopher  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine as  a  preacher  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  when  he 
heard  him,  in  a  sermon  on  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness, 
demonstrate  that  no  other  mediators  or  intercessors  nmst  be 
sought  for  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  only  Saviour  and  the 
only  propitiation  for  our  sins.  That  day  Christopher  had  a 
long  convei*sation  with  Guise  respecting  the  imhappy  condi- 
tion of  France,  which  the  latter  ascribed  in  great  part  to  the 
Huguenot  ministers,  whose  unconciliatory  conduct,  he  said,  had 
rendered  abortive  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy. .  Wurtemberg  cor- 
rected him  by  replying  that  the  very  accounts  of  the  colloquy 
which  Guise  had  sent  him  showed  that  the  unsuccessful  issue 
was  owing  to  the  prelates,  who  had  evidently  come  determined 
to  prevent  any  accommodation.  He  urged  that  the  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  France  were  much  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  cruel  persecutions  that  had  been  inflicted  on  so  many  guilt- 
less victims.  "  1  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you,"  he  added, 
"  that  you  and  your  brother  are  strongly  suspected  in  Gennany 
of  having  contributed  to  cause  the  death,  since  the  decease  of 
Henry  the  Second — and  even  before,  in  his  lifetime — of  several 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  miserably  executed  on 
account  of  their  faith.     As  a  friend,  and  as  a  Christian,  I  nmst 


1  The  relation  was  first  noticed  and  printed  by  Sattler,  in  his  Geschichte  von 
Wilrtemberg  unter  den  Herzogen.  I  have  used  the  French  translation  by  M. 
A.  Montz,  in  the  BuUetin,  iv.  (1856)  184-196. 
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warn  yon.  Beware,  beware  of  innocent  blood !  Otherwise  the 
punishment  of  God  will  fall  upon  yon  in  this  life  and  in  the 
next."  "  He  answered  me,"  writes  Wiirtemberg,  "  wWi  gi^eat 
»igh8  :  ^  I  know  that  my  brother  and  I  are  accused  of  that,  and 
Ljingaamr.  of  many  otlicr  things  also.  Bnt  we  are  vyronged^  as 
*°**^  we  sliall  both  of  ns  explain  to  you  before  we  leave.' " 

The  cardinal  entered  more  fully  than  liis  brother  into  the  doc- 
trinal conference,  talking  now  with  Wiirtemberg,  now  with  his 
theologian  Brentius,  and  trying  to  persuade  both  that  he  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  them.  While  pressing  his  German  friends  to 
declare  the  Zwinglians  and  the  Calvinists  heretics — which  they 
carefully  avoided  doing — and  urging  them  to  state  the  punish- 
ment that  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  heretics,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  concessions  which  Lorraine  was  willing  to  make. 
He  adored  and  invoked  only  Christ  in  heaven.  He  merely  vener- 
ated the  wafer.  He  acknowledged  tliat  his  party  went  too  far  in 
calling  the  mass  a  sacrifice,  and  celebrating  it  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  cross  ('*  non  sacrificium, 
sed  memoria  sacrificii  prsestiti  in  ara  cnicis").  He  believed 
that  the  council  assembled  at  Trent  would  do  no  good.  Wlien 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  with  tlie  Pope  at  its  head,  as  the  pre- 
tended vicar  of  God  on  earth,  was  objected  to,  he  replied  that 
that  matter  could  easily  be  adjusted.  As  for  himself,  "  in  the 
absence  of  a  red  gown,  he  would  willingly  wear  a  black  one." 

He  was  asked  whether,  if  Beza  and  his  colleagues  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  sign  tlie  Augsburg  confession,  he  also 
would  sign  it.  "  You  have  heard  it,"  he  replied,  "  I  take  God 
to  witness  that  I  believe  as  I  have  said,  and  that  by  God's 
grace  I  shall  live  and  die  in  these  sentiments.  I  repeat  it: 
I  have  read  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  I  have  also  read 
Luther,  Melanchthon,   Brentius,   and   others;   I  entirely   ap- 

'  In  a  letter  of  WUrtemberg  to  Guise,  written  subsequently  to  the  massacre 
of  Vassy,  he  reminds  him  of  the  advice  he  had  given  him,  and  of  Guise's 
assurances  :  ^^Yoos  savez  aussi  avec  quelle  asseurance  vous  m'avez  respoodu 
que  Pan  vousfaiioit  grand  tort  de  ce  que  Ton  vous  vonloit  imposer  estre  cause 
et  antheor  de  la  mort  de  tant  de  povres  chrestiena  qui  ont  espandu  leur  sang 
par  ci-devant,"  etc.     Memoires  de  Guise,  4d4. 
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prove  their  doctrines,  and  I  might  speedily  agree  with  them 
in  all  that  concerns  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Bvt  I  am  com- 
petted  stitt  to  dissemble  for  a  tiiney  that  I  may  gain  some  that 
are  yet  weak  in  the  faith."  A  little  later  he  adverted  to  WUr- 
temberg's  remarks  to  Guise.  "  Yon  informed  my  brother,"  ho 
said,  "  that  in  Germany  we  are  both  of  us  suspected  of  having 
contributed  to  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  innocent 
Christians  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  of  Francis  tlie  Sec- 
ond. Well !  I  swear  to  you,  in  the  name  of  God  my  Creator, 
and  pledging  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  that  I  am  guiUy  of  the 
dedUi  of  no  mxin  condeinnedfor  rdigiorCs  sake.  Those  who  were 
then  privy  to  the  deliberations  of  state  can  testify  in  my  favor. 
On  the  contrary^  whenever  crimes  of  a  religious  character  were 
under  discussion,  I  used  to  say  to  King  Henry  or  to  King 
Francis  the  Second,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  my  depart- 
ment, that  they  had  to  do  with  the  secular  power,  and  I  went 
away."*  He  even  added  that,  although  Du  Bourg  was  in 
orders,  he  had  begged  the  king  to  spare  him  as  a  learned  man. 
"  In  like  mamier,"  says  Wurtemberg,  "  the  Duke  of  Guise  with 
great  oatlis  affirmed  that  he  was  innocent  of  tlie  death  of  those 
wlio  had  been  condemned  on  account  of  their  faith.  *Tlie 
attempt,'  ho  added,  '  has  frequently  been  made  to  kill  us,  both 
the  cardinal  and  myself,  with  fire-arms,  sword,  and  poison,  and, 
although  the  culprits  liavo  been  arrested,  I  never  meddled  with 
their  punishment.' "  And  when  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  again 
"conjured  them  not  to  persecute  the  poor  Christians  of  France, 
for  God  would  not  leave  such  a  sin  unpunished,"  botli  the 

*  There  are  some  characters  with  whom  mendacity  has  become  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  their  nature,  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  possible  extreme 
of  lying.  It  was,  however,  no  new  thing  with  the  cardinal  to  assume  immacu- 
late innooenoe.  Over  two  years  before  this  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.,  when  bloody  persecution  was  at  its  height,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sept.  10,  1559 :  **  I  am  enformed 
that  they  here  begin  to  persecute  againe  for  religion  more  than  ever  they  did ; 
and  that  at  Paris  there  are  three  or  four  executed  for  the  same,  and  diverse 
g^eate  personages  threatened  shortly  to  be  called  to  answer  for  their  religion. 
Wherin  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  having  bene  spoken  unto,  within  these  two 
doles,  hathe  said,  Viat  it  %$  not  fUsfatdte;  and  Viat  tJiere  is  no  man  that  more 
hateth  extreinitSs,  Uien  lie  dothe;  and  yet  it  is  knowne  that  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, aUtogiiluT  by  hie  occasion,*^    Forbes,  State  Papers,  i  226,  237. 
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cardinal  and  the  Diike  of  Guise  gave  him  their  right  hands, 
promising  on  their  princely  faitli,  and  by  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  that  they  would  neither  openly  nor  secretly  persecute  the 
partisans  of  the  "  new  doctrines ! "  Such  were  the  barefaced 
impostures  which  this  "  par  nobile  fratrum  "  desired  Christo- 
pher of  Wurtemberg  to  publish  for  their  vindication  among  tlie 
Lutherans  of  Germany.     But  the  liars  were  not  believed.    The 

shrewd  Landfinrave  of  Hesse,  on  receivin^c  WUrtem- 
deoeireno      berg's  accouut,  even  before  the  news  of  the  massacre 

of  Vassy,  came  promptly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  thing  was  an  attempt  at  deception.  Christopher  himself, 
in  the  light  of  later  events,  added  to  his  manuscript  tliese 
words:  **  Alas!  It  can  now  be  seen  how  they  have  kept  these 
promises !  DexA%  sit  vUor  doli  et  perjurii^  cujus  namqiie  res 
agUur, "  * 

Meanwhile  events  of  the  greatest  consequence  were  occurring 
at  the  coital.  The  very  day  after  the  Saveme  conference  be- 
gan, Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  an  ac- 
count of  "  tlie  strange  issue "  to  wliich  affairs  had  come  at  the 
French  coiurt  since  his  last  despatch,  a  little  over  a  fortnight 
before.  His  letter  gives  a  vivid  and  accurate  view  of  the  impor- 
Throkraor  taut  crisis  iu  the  first  half  of  Febniary,  1562,  wliich 
orthc'pSSl^  we  present  very  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  ambas- 
^^"^  sador   himself.      "The    Cardinal   of   Ferrara,"  says 

Tlii^kmorton,  "has  alhired  to  his  devotion  the  King  of  Ka- 
varre,  the  Constable,  Marshal  St.  Andre,  the  Cardinal  of  Tour- 
non,  and  others  inclined  to  retain  the  Romish  religion.  All 
these  are  bent  to  repress  the  Protestant  religion  in  France,  and 
to  find  means  either  to  range  [bring  over  to  their  side]  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Admiral,  and  all 
others  who  favor  that  religion,  or  to  expel  tliein  from  the  court, 
with  all  the  ministers  and  preachers.  The  qneen  mother,  fear- 
ing tliis  conspiracy  might  be  the  means  of  losing  her  authority 
(which  is  as  dear  to  her  as  one  religion  or  the  other),  and  mis- 
tmsting  that  the  Constable  was  going  about  to  reduce  the  man- 

'  BnUetin,  iv.  196.    De  Thoa^s  account  of  the  Saveme  conference  (iii.  (liv. 
xzix.)  127, 128)  is  pretty  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  has  a  more  decidedly 
polemic  tone  than  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg's  memorandum. 
Vol.  11.-2 
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agement  of  the  whole  afFair  into  the  King  of  Navarre's  hands, 
and  so  into  his  o\vn,  lias  caused  the  Constable  to  retire  from  the 
court,  as  it  were  in  disgrace,  and  intended  to  do  the  like  with 
tlie  Cardinal  of  Tournon  and  the  Marshal  St.  Andre.  The 
King  of  Navarre  being  offended  witli  these  proceedings,  and 
imputing  part  of  her  doings  to  the  advice  of  the  Admiral,  the 
( 'ardinal  Chatillon,  and  Monsieur  D'Andelot,  intended  to  com- 
l)el  tliose  personages  to  i-etire  also  from  the  court.  In  these 
garboils  [commotions]  the  Prince  of  Conde,  being  sick  at  Paris, 
was  requested  to  repair  to  the  court  and  stand  lier  [Catharine] 
in  st«ad.  In  this  time  tliere  was  great  working  on  both  sides 
to  win  the  house  of  Guise.  So  the  Queen  Mother  wrote  to 
them — they  being  in  the  skirta  of  Almain — to  come  to  tlie  court 
with  all  speed.  The  like  means  were  made  [use  of]  by  tlie 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  and  the  Constable,  to 
ally  them  on  their  part.  During  these  solicitations  the  Duke 
D'Aumale  arrived  at  the  court  from  them,  who  was  requested 
to  solicit  the  speedy  repair  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 

"  The  Pnnce  of  Conde  went  from  hence  in  a  horse  litter  to 
the  court  of  St.  Gennain,  where  he  foimd  the  Protestant 
preachers  prohibited  from  preaching  cither  in  the  King's  house 
or  in  the  town,  and  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  solemnly 
vowed  to  retain  and  maintain  the  Romish  religion,  and  had 
given  order  that  his  son  should  be  instructed  in  tlie  same.  Tlie 
;c,  finding  the  Queen  of  NavaiTC  and  the  house  of  Cliatil- 
lon  ready  to  leave  the  court,  fell  again  dangerously  sick.  Never- 
theless his  coming  so  revived  them,  as  by  the  covert  aid  of  the 
Ciueen  Mother,  they  attempted  to  make  the  Protestant  preach- 
ers preach  again  at  the  town's  end  of  St.  Germain,  and  wei-o 
entreated  to  abide  at  the  court,  where  there  is  an  assemblv 
which  is  like  to  last  until  Easter.  The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
assists  daily  at  these  disputes.  Tlie  King  of  Navarre  persists  in 
the  house  of  Chatillon  retiring  from  the  court,  and  it  is  believed 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  they,  will  not  tarry  long  there." ' 

Such  was  the  picture  drawn  by  the  skilful  pencil  of  the  Eng- 

'  Throkmorton  to  the  Queen,  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1503.     State  Paper  Office. 
I  have  foUowed  closely  the  condexisation  in  the  Calendars. 
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lish  envoy.  It  was  certainly  dark  enough.  Catharine  and  Na- 
varre liad  sent  Lansac  to  assure  the  Pope  that  they  purposed  to 
live  in  and  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Sulpice  had 
gone  on  a  like  mission  to  Spain.  It  was  time,  Tlirokmorton 
plainly  told  Queen  Elizabetli,  that  she  should  show  as  great 
i-eadiness  in  maintaining  the  Protestant  religion  as  Ferrara  and 
hifi  associates  sliowed  in  striving  to  overthrow  it.  And  in  a 
private  despatch  to  Cecil,  written  the  same  day,  he  urged  the 
8eci*etary  to  dissuade  her  Majesty  from  longer  retaining  candles 
and  cross  on  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel,  at  a  time  when  even 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  consented  to  the  removal  of  images  of 
all  sorts  from  over  the  altar  in  places  of  worship.'  ^^ 

From  Saveme  the  Cardinal  of  Lon-aine  returned  to  his  arch- 
bishopric of  Rheims,  while  the  duke,  accompanied  by  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Guise,  proceeded  in  tlie  direction  of  the  French  capital. 
On  his  route  lie  stopped  at  Joinville,  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
family,  recently  erected  in  their  favor  into  a  principality.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  Anne  d'Este ;  here,  too,  he  listened 
to  fresh  complaints  made  by  his  mother,  Antoinette  of  Bourbon, 
against  the  insolence  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Vassy,  where 
a  considei-able  portion  of  the  inhabitants  had  lately  had  the 
audacity  to  embi*ace  the  refonned  faith. 

Vassy,  an  important  town  of  Champagne — though  shorn  of 
much  of  its  influence  by  the  removal  of  many  of  its  dependen- 
y  in  ^^^  ^^  increase  the  dignity  of  Joinville — and  one  of 
chaiuiMt^ne.  ^hc  placcs  assigned  to  Mary  of  Scots  for  her  maintc 
nance,  had  apparently  for  some  time  contained  a  few  professors 
of  the  "new  doctrines."  It  was,  however,  only  in  October, 
1561,  after  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  that  it  was  visited  by  a 
Protestant  minister,  who,  during  a  brief  sojourn,  organized  n 
church  witli  elders  and  deacons.  Notwithstanding 
Hn^nenot  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  pastor,  and  of  having 
notoriously  incurred  the  special  hatred  of  the  Guises, 
the  reformed  community  grew  witli  mai'vellous  rapidity.  For 
the  Gospel  was  preached  not  merely  in  the  printed  sermons 
read  from  the  pulpit,  but  by  the  lips  of  enthusiastic  converts. 

*  Same  to  Cecil,  of  same  date.     State  Paper  Office. 
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When,  after  a  short  absence,  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Vassy 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  he  came  uito  collision  with 
the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  whose  diocese  uicluded  this  town.  Tlio 
bishop,  luiaccustomed  to  preach,  set  up  a  monk  in  opposition ; 
but  no  one  would  come  to  hear  him.  Tlie  prelate  tlien  went 
himself  to  the  Pix>testant  gathering,  and  sat  through  the  "  sing- 
ing of  the  commandments "  and  a  prayer.  But  when  he  at- 
tempted to  mternipt  the  services  and  asserted  his  episcopal  au- 
•thority,  tlie  minister  finnly  repelled  the  usurpation,  taking  his 
stand  on  tlie  king's  edict  Then,  waxing  warm  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  daimtless  Huguenot  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  pre- 
tended shepherd,  who,  not  entering  the  fold  by  canonical  elec- 
tion, but  intruding  himself  into  it  without  consulting  his  charge, 
was  more  anxious  to  secure  his  own  ease  tlian  to  lead  his  sheep 
into  green  pastures.  The  bishop  soon  retired  from  a  field  where 
he  had  found  more  tlian  his  match  in  argument :  but  tlie  common 
people,  who  had  come  to  witness  his  triumph  over  the  Huguenot 
preacher,  remained  after  his  unexpected  discomfiture,  and  the 
unequal  contest  resulted  in  fi'esh  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Pi'otestants.  Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  Bishop  of  Chalons 
in  the  attempt  to  induce  the  king  to  issue  a  commission  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise  against  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  and  Vassy 
was  spared  the  fate  of  Merindol  and  Cabrieres.  At  Christmas 
nine  hundi-ed  connnunicant«,  after  profession  of  their  faidi,  par- 
took of  the  Lord's  Supi)er  aceoKling  to  the  reformed  rites ;  and 
4ti  Januaiy,  15(52,  after  re|>eated  solicitations,  the  church  ob- 
tained the  long-desired  boon  of  a  pastor,  in  the  person  of  the 
able  and  pious  Leonard  Morel.  Tlius  far  the  history  of  Vassy 
differed  little  from  that  of  hundreds  of  other  towns  in  that  age 
of  wonderful  awakening  and  growth,  and  would  have  attracted 
little  attention  had  not  its  proximity  to  tlie  Lorraine  princes  se- 
cui-ed  for  it  a  tragic  notoriety.* 

1  Discours  entier  de  la  persdcntion  et  cmante  ezero6e  en  la  vUle  de  Yaisj, 
par  le  dac  de  Gaise,  le  1.  de  mars,  1563 ;  reprinted  in  Momoirea  de  Oondd,  iii. 
124-149,  and  Cimber  et  Danjou,  iv.  123-15G.  This  lengthy  Hugnenot  narra- 
tive enters  into  greater  details  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  chnroh 
of  V:i8sy  than  any  of  the  other  contemporary  relations.  The  account  bean 
every  mark  of  candor  and  aoonrate  information.   . 
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On  the  twenty-eightli  of  February,  Guise,  with  two  hundred 
armed  retainers,  left  Joinville.  That  night  he  slept  at  Dom- 
martin-le-Franc.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  first  of 
theDnkeof  March,  he  continued  his  journey.  Whetlier  by  acci- 
dent or  from  design,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  he  drew  near 
to  Vassy  about  the  time  when  the  Huguenots  were  assembling 
for  worsliip,  and  his  ears  caught  the  sound  of  tlieir  bell  while 
he  was  still  a  quai*ter  of  a  league  distant.  The  ardor  of  Guise^s 
followers  was  already  at  fever-heat.  They  had  seen  a  poor 
artisan  apprehended  in  a  town  that  lay  on  their  track,  and  sum- 
marily hung  by  tlieir  leader's  order,  for  the  simple  offence  of 
having  had  his  child  baptized  after  the  reformed  rites.  When 
Guise  heard  the  bell  of  the  Vassy  church,  he  turned  to  his  suite 
to  inquire  what  it  meant.  "  It  is  tlie  Huguenots'  preaching," 
some  one  replied.  ^^  Par  la  irwrirDieu^'*  broke  in  a  second, 
"  they  will  soon  be  huguenottcd  after  another  fashion  ! "  Others 
b^an  to  make  eager  calculations  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
plunder.  A  few  minutes  later  an  unlucky  cobbler  was  espied, 
who,  from  his  dress  or  manner,  was  mistaken  for  a  Huguenot 
minister.  It  was  well  tliat  he  could  answer  the  inquiries  of  the 
duke,  before  whom  he  was  hurried,  by  assuring  him  that  he  was 
no  clergyman  and  had  never  studied ;  otherwise,  he  was  told,  his 
ease  had  been  an  extremely  ugly  one.  * 

On  entering  Vassy  Guise  repaired  to  the  monastery  chapel  to. 
hear  mass  said.  He  was  followed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  suite.  Meantime,  their  valets  found  their  way  to  the  doors 
of  tlie  building  in  which  tlie  Protestants  were  worshipping, 
scarcely  more  than  a  stone's  throw  distant.  This  motley  crowd 
was  merely  the  vanguard  of  the  Papists.  Soon  two  or  three 
gentlemen  sent  by  Guise,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  ad- 
monish the  Huguenot  assembly  of  their  want  of  due  obedience, 
entered  the  edifice,  where  they  found  twelve  hundred  persons 
quietly  listening  to  the  word  of  God.  They  were  politely  invi- 
ted to  sit  down ;  but  they  replied  by  noisy  interrup- 
tion and  threats.  "  Mort-Dieuj  they  must  all  be  kill- 
ed ! "  was  their  exclamation  as  they  returned  to  report  to  Guise 

•  *  "  Qae  son  caa  ostoit  bicn  sale  sUl  eust  este  ministre." 
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what  they  had  seen.  Tlie  defenceless  Huguenots  were  tlirown 
into  confusion  by  these  significant  menaces,  and  hastened  to 
secure  the  entrance.  It  was  too  late.  Tlie  duke  himself  was 
approaching,  and  a  volley  from  the  arquebuses  of  liis  troop 
speedily  scatteixKi  the  luianned  worshippers.  It  is  uimecessary 
to  describe  in  all  its  details  of  horror  the  scene  that  ensued. 
The  door  of  the  sheep-fold  was  open  and  the  wolf  was  already 
upon  his  prey.  All  the  pent-up  hatred  of  a  band  of  fanatical 
and  savage  soldiers  was  vented  upon  a  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  whose  heterodoxy  made  tliem  pleasing  victims,  and 
Avhose  imarmed  condition  I'endered  victory  easy.  No  age,  no 
sex  was  respected.  It  was  enough  to  be  a  Iluguenot  to  be  a  fit 
object  for  the  sword  or  the  gun.  To  escape  from  the  doomed 
building  was  only  possible  by  ininning  the  gauntlet  of  the  troops 
that  lay  in  wait.  Those  who  sought  to  climb  from  the  roof  to 
the  adjacent  houses  were  picked  off  by  the  arquebuses  of  the  be- 
sieging party.  Only  after  an  hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed  were 
the  soldiers  of  Guise  called  off  by  the  tnunpet  sounding  a  joy- 
ful note  of  victory.  The  evidence  of  their  prowess,  however, 
remained  on  the  field  of  contest,  in  fifty  or  sixty  dead  or  dying 
men  and  women,  and  in  nearly  a  hundred  more  or*  less  danger- 
ously wounded.* 

In  a  few  hours  more  Guise  was  resuming  his  journey  toward 
Paris.  He  was  told  that  tlie  Huguenots  of  Vassy  had  forwarded 
their  complaints  to  the  king.  "  Let  them  go,  let  them  go  1 "  he 
exclaimed.  "  They  will  find  there  neither  their  Admiral  nor 
their  Chancellor."  * 


'  The  *^  Destruction  da  Soccagement  *'  has  preserved  the  names  of  forty- 
five  persons  who  died  hy  Tuesday,  March  3d ;  the  ^^  Discours  entier  "  has  a 
complete  list  of  forty-eight  that  died  within  a  month,  and  refers  to  others  be- 
sides. A  contemporary  engraving  is  extant  depicting  in  quaint  but  lively  style 
the  murderous  affair.  Montfauoon  reproduces  itu  So  does  also  M.  Homce 
Gourjon  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Le  Massacre  de  Yaasy  "  (Paris,  1844).  He 
gives,  in  addition,  an  exterior  view  of  the  barn  in  which  the  Huguenots  were 
worshipping. 

*  Besides  a  brief  Latin  memoir  of  minor  importance,  there  were  published 
two  detailed  accounts  of  the  massacre  written  by  Huguenots.  The  one  is  on- 
titled  ^  ^  Destruction  du  Saccagement,  exerce  cruellei^ent  par  le  Due  de  Guiae 
et  sa  cohorte,  en  la  ville  de  Vassy,  le  premier  jour  de  Mars,  1561.  A  Gaens. 
M.D.LXIL,"  and  having  for  its  epigraph  the  second  verse  of  the  70th  psalm 
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Upon  whose  head  rests  the  gnilt  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy  ? 
This  was  the  question  asked  by  every  contemporary  so  soon  as 
he  realized  the  startling  fact  that  the  blow  there  struck  was 
a  signal  that  called  every  man  to  take  the  sword,  and  stand  in 
defence  of  his  own  life.  It  is  the  question  which  history,  more 
calm  and  dispassionate,  because  farther  removed  from  the  agita- 
tions of  the  day,  now  seeks  to  solve,  as  she  looks  back  over 
the  dreary  torrents  of  blood  that  sprang  from  that  disastrous 
source.  Tlie  inquiry  is  not  an  idle  one — ^for  justice  ought  to 
find  such  a  vindication  in  the  records  of  past  generations  as  may 
have  been  denied  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  flagrant 
crimes. 

The  Huguenots  declared  Guise  to  be  a  murderer.  Theodore 
Baza,  in  eloquent  tones,  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  butcher 

in  ]Carot*8  poetical  yersion,  '*  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  thej  given 
to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto  the 
beasts  of  the  earth/*  (The  year  1562,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  com- 
mence in  France  untU  Easter  Sunday,  March  20th. )  The  account  seems  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  spot  and  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  occurrence. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  list  of  those  who  died  being  given  only  up  to 
Tuesday,  March  3d.  The  other  narrative  :  *^  Discours  entier  de  la  persecution 
et  cruaute  exero6e  en  la  ville  de  Vassy,"  etc.,  enters  into  much  greater  detail, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  full  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  It  was 
written  and  published  a  little  later  in  the  spring  of  1562.  Both  memoirs  are  re- 
printed in  the  invaluable  Archives  curieuses  of  Messrs.  Gimber  et  Danjou,  iv. 
103-110,  and  123-156,  as  well  as  in  the  M6moiresdeCond^,iu.  111-115, 124-149 
(the  former  document  with  the  title  **  Relation  de  Foccasion"),  etc.  Another 
contemporary  account  was  written  in  Guise^s  interest,  and  contains  a  long  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Duke  of  Wtirtemberg :  "  Discours  au  vray  et  en 
abbreg6  de  oe  qui  est  demi^ment  aduenu  i  Vassi,  y  passant  Monseigneur  le 
Doc  de  Guise.  A  Paris.  M.D.LXII.  .  •  .  Par  priuilege  expres  dudict 
Seigneur.''  (Gimber,  iv.  111-122;  Mem.  de  Gond^,  iii.  115-122).  To  these 
authorities  must  be  added  Guise's  vindication  in  parliament  (Gimber,  iv.  157, 
etc,  from  Reg.  of  ParL  ;  M4m.  de  Guise,  488,  etc.),  and  his  letter  and  that 
of  Uie  Gardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Ghristopher  of  WQrtemberg,  March  22  (lb. 
401,  4Sf2).  Gompare  J.  de  Serres,  De  statu  rel  et  reip.  (1571),  ii  13-17 ;  De 
Thou,  iii  129,  etc. ;  Jehan  de  la  Fosse.  45.  Davila,  bk.  iii.  in  init.,  is  more 
accurate  than  Gastelnau,  iii.,  c.  7.  Glaude  Haton's  account  (Memoires,  i.  204- 
2ii6)  may  be  classed  with  the  curiosities  of  literature.  This  veracious  chroni- 
cler would  have  it  that  a  crowd  of  Huguenots,  with  stones  in  their  hands,  and 
Hinging  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  attempted  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
duke  and  his  company  through  the  outskirts  of  Yassy,  where  they  were  ap- 
parentiy  wonihipping  in  the  open  air  I    Of  course  they  were  the  aggressors. 
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of  the  human  race.  So  imposing  was  the  cry  for  retribution 
tliat  the  duke  himself  recognized  the  necessity  of  entering  a 
formal  aefence,  which  was  disseminated  by  tlie  pi-ess  far  and 
wide  through  France  and  Germany.  He  denied  that  the  mas- 
sacre was  premeditated.  He  averred  that  it  was  mei-ely  an  unfor- 
tunate incident  brought  about  by  the  violence  of  the  Protestants 
of  Vassy,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  assailed  those  whom  he  had  sent 
to  remonstrate  courteously  with  them.  He  stated  the  deatlis  at 
only  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Most  of  these  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  indignant  valets,  who,  on  seeing  their  masters  wounded, 
had  rushed  in  to  defend  them.  So  much  against  his  will  had 
the  affair  occurred,  that  he  had  repeatedly  but  ineffectually 
commanded  his  men  to  desist.  When  he  had  himself  received 
a  slight  wound  from  a  stone  thrown  by  the  Huguenots,  the  sight 
of  the  blood  flowing  from  it  had  infuriated  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers. 

The  Duke's  plea  of  want  of  premeditation  we  may,  perhaps, 
accept  as  substantially  true — so  far,  at  least,  as  to  suppose  that 
he  had  fonned  no  deliberate  plan  of  slaughtering  the  inhabitants 
of  Vassy  who  had  adopted  the  I'eformed  religion.*  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  accept  the  argument  of  Brantome  and  Le  La- 
boureur,  who  conceive  that  the  fortuitous  character  of  the  event 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  deed  was  below  the 
courage  of  Guise.  Nor,  perhaps,  shall  we  give  excessive  credit 
to  the  asseverations  of  tlie  duke,  repeated,  wo  are  told,  even  on 
his  death-bed.  For  why  should  these  be  more  worthy  of  belief 
than  the  oaths  with  which  the  same  nobleman  had  declared  to 
Christopher  of  Wtlrtemberg  that  he  neither  had  persecuted, 
nor  would  persecute  the  Protestants  of  France  ?  But  the  Duke 
of  Guise  admits  that  he  knew  that  there  was  a  growing  commu- 
nity of  Huguenots  at  Vassy — "  scandalous,  arrogant,  extremely 

'  And  yet  there  is  great  force  in  M.  Sismondi's  obfiervation  (Hbt.  des  Fran- 
QaiB,  xviii.  264) :  *^  Malgre  leur  assertion,  il  est  difficile  de  ne  pas  eroire  qn^au 
moment  otl  ils  se  reunissoient  en  armes  pour  dispnter  anx  protestana  Pexer- 
cise  public  de  leur  cnlte  que  Icur  accordoit  Pedit  de  Janvier,  c^etoit  nn  coup 
prdniedibe  que  Tattaque  du  due  de  Guise  contre  une  congregation  de  hugue- 
nots, oompos^e,  &  oe  qu'il  assure,  en  partie  de  sea  vassanz,  et  qui  se  trouyoit 
la  premidre  ear  son  passage  4  peu  de  distance  de  ses  terres." 
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seditions  persons,'^  as  ho  styles  them.  He  tells  lis  that  he  in- 
tended, as  the  representative  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  as  feudal  lord 
of  some  of  their  number,  to  admonish  them  of  their  disobe- 
dience ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  ho  sent  Sieur  de  la  Bresse  (or 
Brosse)  with  others  to  interrupt  tlieir  public  worship.  He 
accuses  tliem,  it  is  true,  of  having  previously  armed  themselves 
with  stones,  and  even  of  possessing  weapons  in  an  adjoining 
building ;  but  what  reason  do  the  circumstances  of  the  case  give 
us  for  doubting  that  the  report  may  have  been  based  upon  the 
fact  that  those  who  in  this  terror-stricken  assembly  attempted 
to  save  their  lives  resorted  to  whatever  missiles  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon?  If  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 
brother  the  cardinal,  is  used  by  the  duke  as  an  argument  to 
prove  the  absence  of  any  sinister  intentions  on  his  part,  how 
much  stronger  is  the  evidence  afforded  to  the  peaceable  charac- 
ter of  the  Protestant  gathering  by  the  numbers  of  women  ^nd 
children  found  there  ?  But  the  very  fact  that,  as  agauist  the 
twenty-five  or  tliirty  Huguenots  whom  he  concedes  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  encounter,  he  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  name  of 
a  single  one  of  his  own  followers  that  was  killed,  shows  clearly 
which  side  it  was  that  came  prepared  for  the  fight.  And  yet 
who  that  knows  the  sanguinary  spirit  generally  displayed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  masses  in  the  sixteenth  century,  could  find 
much  fault  with  the  Huguenots  of  Vassy  if  they  had  really 
armed  themselves  to  repel  violence  and  protect  their  wives  and 
children — if,  in  other  words,  they  had  used  the  common  right 
of  self-preservation  ? ' 

'  It  18  extremely  unfortanate  that  Mr.  Froade  should  have  based  his  account 
of  French  affairs  at  this  important  point  upon  so  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  a 
writer  as  Varillaa  To  be  correct  in  his  delineation  of  these  transactions 
was  almost  as  important  for  his  object,  as  to  be  correct  in  the  narration  of 
porelj  English  occurrences.  If  he  desired  to  avoid  the  labor,  from  which  ho 
might  well  wish  to  be  excused,  of  mastering  the  great  accumulation  of  cou- 
temporazy  and  original  French  authorities,  he  might  have  resorted  with  pro- 
priety, as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
to  Henzi  Martin's  noble  history,  or  to  the  history  of  Sismondi,  not  to  speak  of 
Soldan,  Von  Polenz,  and  a  hdst  of  others.  Varillas  wrote,  aboufa  century  after 
tfaeerents  he  described,  a  number  of  works  of  slender  literary,  and  still  slighter 
hirtoxioal  ^ue.  His  ''Histoire  de  Charles  IX."  (Cologne,  1686)— the  work 
which  Mr.  Fronde  has  but  too  often  followed — ^begins  with  an  adulatory  dedi- 


^  -• 
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Tlie  fact  is  that  Gnise  was  only  witnessing  the  fruits  of  his 
invStnictions,  enforced  by  liis  own  example.  He  had  given  the 
iirst  taste  of  blood,  and  now,  perhaps  without  his  actual  com- 
mand, the  pack  had  taken  the  scent  and  hunted  down  the  game. 
He  was  avowedly  on  a  crusade  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  France.  If  ho  had  not 
hesitated  to  hang  a  poor  pin-dealer  for  allowing  his  child  to  be 
baptized  according  to  the  forms  of  Calvin's  liturgy ;  if  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Paris  to  restore  the  Edict  of  July  by  force  of  arms,  it 
is  idle  to  inquire  whether  he  or  his  soldiers  were  responsible  for 
the  blood  shed  in  peace.  "He  that  sowed  tlie  seed  is  thoy 
author  of  the  harvest."  "^ 

"^  The  news  quickly  flew  to  Conde  that  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
Protestants  had  begun  the  execution  of  tlie  cruel  projects  he 
had  so  long  been  devising  with  his  fanatical  associates ;  that 
Guise  was  on  his  way  toward  seditious  Paris,  with  hands  yet 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  inliabitants  of  a  quiet  Cliam- 
pagncse  town,  surprised  and  nmrdered  while  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  their  God.  Indignant,  and  taking  in  tlie  fidl  meas- 
ure of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  as  the  most  power- 
ful member  of  the  Protestant  communion,  tlie  prince,  who  was 
condo  appeals  With  tlic  court  at  tlio  castlo  of  Monceaux — ^bnilt  for 
to  the  king.    iigj-gQif  ijy  Catharine  in  a  style  of  regal  magnificence 

— laid  before  the  king  and  his  mother  a  full  account  of  the  tragic 

cation  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  first  sentence  of  which  saificiently  reveals  the 
author's  prepossessions :  ''  Sire,  it  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of  Charles 
IX.  without  be^nning  the  panegyric  of  your  Majesty.**  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Froude's  account  of  the  massacre  of  Vossy  (History  of  England,  vii.  401, 403), 
derived  solely  from  this  source  (Hist,  de  Charles  IX.,  i.  IdG,  eta),  is  as  fiiTor- 
able  to  Guise  as  his  most  devoted  partisan  could  have  desired.  Bat  where  in 
the  world — even  in  Varillas— did  the  English  historian  ever  find  antliOTlty  for 
the  statement  (vii.  40:2)  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  felt  bj  Guise 
for  temporizing,  a  litUe  later  "-"•tke  affair  at  Vassy  v>a$  centtured  in  a  jmbtie 
decree  "  ?  To  have  allowed  tfiat  would  have  been  for  Guise  to  admit  that  bo 
was  guilty  of  murder,  and  that  his  enemies  had  not  slandered  him  when  they 
styled  him  a  **  butcher  of  the  human  race."  The  duke  never  did  make  snoh 
an  acknowledgment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  asseverated  his  innooenoe  in  his  last 
breath.  What  was  really  done  on  the  occa.sion  referred  to  was  to  tiy  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  the  war  from  the  shoulders  of  the  papists  to  thf 
of  the  Huguenots,  by  pretending  to  re-enact  the  edict  of  Janoaiy  with 
tions  as  to  the  capital 
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occurrence.  It  was  a  pemicions  example,  he  argned,  and  should 
be  punished  promptly  and  severely.  Above  all,  the  perpetra- 
tors ought  not  to  be  pennitted  to  endanger  the  quiet  of  France 
by  entering  the  capital.  Catharine  was  alarmed  and  embar- 
rassed by  tlie  intelligence;  but,  her  fear  of  a  conjunction  be- 
tween Ouise  and  Navarre  overcoming  her  reluctance  to  affront 
the  Lorraine  family,  induced  her  to  consent ;  and  slic  wrote  to 
the  Duke,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  his  castle  of  Nanteuil, 
forbidding  liim  to  go  to  Paris,  but  inviting  him  to  visit  the 
court  with  a  small  escoii;.  At  the  same  time  slie  gave  01x161*3  to 
Saint  Andre  to  repair  at  once  to  Lyons,  of  which  he  was  the 
royal  governor.  But  neither  of  the  triumvirs  showed  any  readi- 
ness to  obey  her  orders.  The  duke  curtly  replied  that  he  was 
too  busy  entertaining  his  friends  to  come  to  the  king ;  tlie  mar- 
shal promptly  refused  to  leave  the  king  while  he  was  threatened 
by  such  perils.' 

The  King  of  Navarre  now  came  from  Paris  to  Monceaux,  to 
guard  the  interests  of  tlie  party  he  had  espoused.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  Theodore  Beza  and  Francoiu*,  whom  the 
Protestants  of  Paris  had  deputed,  the  former  on  be- 
half of  the  church,  the  latter  of  the  nobility,  to  de- 
mand of  the  king  the  pimishment  of  the  authors  of  the  massa- 
cre. The  queen  mother,  as  was  her  wont,  gave  a  gracious 
audience,  and  promised  that  an  investigation  should  be  made. 
But  Navarre,  being  present,  seemed  eager  to  display  a  neophyte's 
zeal,  and  retorted  by  blaming  the  Huguenots  for  going  in  arms 
to  their  places  of  worship.  "  True,"  said  Beza,  "  but  anns  in 
tlie  hands  of  tlie  wise  are  instruments  of  }>eace,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  Vassy  has  shown  the  necessity  under  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  laid."  When  Navarre  exclaimed :  "  Whoever  touches 
my  brother  of  Guise  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  touches  my  whole 
body  I "  tlie  reformer  reminded  him,  as  one  whom  Antoine 
had  himself  brought  to  France,  that  the  way  of  justice  is  God's 
way,  and  that  kings  owe  justice  to  their  subjects.  Finally, 
when  he  discovered,  by  Navarre's  adoption  of  all  the  impotent 
excuses  of  Guise,   that  the  fonner  had  sold  himself  to   the 

1  Jean  de  Series,  iL  17,  18;  De  Thou,  iii  182, 133. 
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enemies  of  the  Grospel,  Theodore  Beza  made  that  noble  reply 
which  lias  become  classic  as  the  motto  of  the  French  Reforrna- 
An  anvil  that  tion :  "  Sire,  it  is,  in  truth,  the  lot  of  the  Church  of 
m*Siy  hSn*!"'  God,  in  wliosc  name  I  am  speaking,  to  endure  blows 
"®^  and  not  to  strike  them.     But  also  inay  it  please  you 

to  reinefnJber  that  it  is  an  anvil  thai  has  worn  out  ma/ny  hain- 


mers,^^  * 


At  Nanteuil,  Guise  had  been  visited  by  the  constable,  with 
two  of  his  sons,  by  Saint  Andr^,  and  by  other  prominent  lead- 
ers. Accompanied  by  them,  he  now  took  tlie  decided  step  of 
going  to  Paris  in  spite  of  Catharine's  prohibition.  His  entry 
resembled  a  triumphal  procession.*  In  the  midst  of  an  escort 
estimated  by  eye-witnesses  at  two  thousand  horse,  Francis  of 
Guise  avoided  the  more  direct  gate  of  St.  Martin,  and  took  tliat 
of  St.  Denis,  through  which  the  kings  of  France  were  accus- 
Guiiie-8  entry  touicd  to  pass.  Vast  crowds  tunicd  out  to  meet  him, 
into  Pari!      ^^^  ^^^  ^^.j^g  ^£  «  yj^  Mousieuv  dc  Gruise  ! ''  sounding 

much  like  regal  acclamations,  were  uttered  without  rebuke  oa 
all  sides.  The  "  prevost  des  marchands  "  and  other  members 
of  the  mimicipal  government  received  him  with  great  demon- 
strations of  joy,  as  the  defender  of  the  faith.  At  the  same  hoiur 
the  Prince  of  Cond6,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  Protes- 
tant noblemen,  students,  and  citizens,  was  riding  to  one  of  the 


1  ^^  Sire,  c*e8t  d  la  y^rit^  d  T^gUse  de  Dieu,  au  nom  de  laqueUe  je  parle, 
d^endnrer  lea  coups,  et  non  pas  d^en  donner.  Mais  aussi  vous  plaira-tril  vooa 
Bouvenir  qae  <^e»l  une  enelume  qui  a  une  beaucoup  de  marteatixy  Hist,  ecd^a. 
des  egl.  ref.,  ii.  1,  2 ;  Pierre  de  Lestoiie,  Joomal  de  Henri  IIL  (ed.  Petitot), 
L  55 ;  De  Thou,  Ml  132,  133. 

'  Journal  de  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  45,  46 ;  Santa  Crooe  to  Borromeo,  AymoUf 
i.  96,  97;  Jean  de  Serres,  ii.  18;  Ghantonnay,  ubi  supra,  ii  27;  Hist  ecdes. 
desdgl.  r6f.,  ii  2,  8;  Throkmorton  to  the  Queen,  March  20th,  State  Paper 
Office ;  De  Thou,  iii.  133 ;  etc.  The  date  was  the  15th  of  March,  according 
to  La  Fosse;  the  16th,  according  to  Languet  (Ii.  212)  and  Throkmorton  ;  the 
1 8th,  according  to  Santa  Croce ;  the  20th,  according  to  J.  de  Serrea  I  pre- 
fer to  all  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  one  Chastaigner,  written  from  Paris  to  a 
friend  in  Poitou  on  the  very  day  of  Guise's  entry.  It  is  dated  March  17th. 
*^  Quant  aux  nouvelles  de  Monsieur  de  Guyse,  il  est  arriv6  ce  soir  en  ceste 
ville,  Monsieur  le  connestable  et  Monsieur  le  maieohal  de  Saint-Andr6  avec 
luy,  et  en  tout  avoient  bien  deux  mil  chevaulx,  les  ungs  disent  plus.**  (Ax- 
chives  of  Poitiers,  and  printed  in  Bulletin,  xiii  (1864),  15,  16.) 
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preaching-places.'  The  two  cavalcades  met,  but  no  collision 
ensaed.  The  Hugiienot  and  tlie  papist  courteously  saluted  each 
other,  and  then  rode  on.  It  is  even  reported  that  between  tlie 
leaders  themselves  less  sincere  amenities  were  interchanged. 
Guise  sent  word  to  Conde  that  he  and  his  company,  whom  he 
liad  assembled  only  on  accoimt  of  the  malevolent,  were  at  the 
prince's  commands.  Conde  answered  by  saying  that  his  own 
men  were  armed  only  to  prevent  the  populace  of  Paris  from 
making  an  attack  upon  the  Protestants  as  they  went  to  their 
place  of  worship.* 

For  weeks  the  position  of  the  queen  mother  had  been  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  anxiety.     That  she  was  "  well  inclined 

to  advance  the  true  religion,"  and  "  well  affected  for 
Oktharinede*  a  general  reformation  in  the  Church,"  as  Admiral 

Coligny  at  this  time  firmly  believed,'  is  simply  in- 
credible. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Catliarine  saw  her  interest  in  upholding  the  Huguenot 
party,  of  which  Conde  and  tlie  three  Chatillon  brothei*s  v^rere 
acknowledged  leaders.  Unfortunately,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
*'  hoping  to  compound  with  the  King  of  Spain  for  his  kingdom 
of  Navarre,"  had  become  the  tool  of  the  opposite  side — he  was 
"  all  Spanish  now  "  * — and  Chantonnay,  Philip's  ambassador, 
was  emboldened  to  make  arrogant  demands.  The  envoy  de- 
clared that,  "  imless  the  house  of  Chatillon  left  the  court,  he 
was  ordered  to  depart  from  France."  Grave  diplomatists 
shook  their  heads,  and  thought  the  menace  very  strange,  "  the 
rather  that  another  prince  should  appoint  what  counsellors 
should  remain  at  court ; "  and  sage  men  inferred  that  "  to  such 

^  This  was  not  by  accident  It  had  been  planned  by  Conde,  to  show  that 
the  Hag^enots  were  brave  and  determined,  and  it  succeeded  so  well  that  it 
not  only  made  an  impression  on  the  party  of  Gnise,  but  also  largely  aug- 
mented the  courage  of  his  own  men.  Letter  of  Beza  to  Calvin,  March  22, 
1563,  apud  Baum,  il,  App.,  171.  Cond6  had  returned  to  Paris  by  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Protestants.    Jean  de  Serres,  ii.  19. 

*  Letter  of  Chastaigner,  uhi  supra. 

'  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  March  6th,  State  Paper  Office. 

4  ^*  The  King  of  Navarre  was  never  so  earnest  on  the  ProtestfCht  side  as  he 
is  now  furious  on  the  papists*  part,  insomuch  as  men  suspect  he  will  become 
a  persecutor."  Throkmorton  to  Cecil,  March  9th,  State  Paper  Office.  Sum- 
mary in  Calendar. 
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princes  as  are  afraid  of  shadows  the  King  of  Spain  will  enter- 
prise far  enough."  *  None  tlie  less  was  Catharine  deeply  dis- 
turbed. She  felt  distrust  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  but  she  feared  to  break  entirely  with  them,  and  was 
forced  to  request  the  Protestant  leaders  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
from  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  That  city  itself  presented  to  the 
eye  a  sufficiently  strange  and  alarming  aspect,  "  resembling 
more  a  frontier  town  or  a  place  besieged  than  a  court,  a  mer- 
chant city,  or  university."  Both  sides  were  apprehensive  of 
some  sudden  commotion,  and  the  Protestant  scholars,  in  great 
nmnbers,  marched  daily  in  arms  to  the  "  sermons,"  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  rector  and  his  council."  The  capital  was 
unquestionably  no  place  for  Catharine  and  her  son,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

At  length,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  apprehensive  of  the  growing 

power  of  the  triumvirate,  and  dreading  lest  the  king,  falling 

into  its  hands,  shoidd  become  a  mere  puppet,  her  own  influence 

being  completely  tlirown  hito  the  shade,  removed  the  court 

fi'om  Monceaux  to  Melun,  a  city  on  the  upper  Seine, 

She  removes  n  -i  ^  c    -rT     •     »        o  i 

the  king  to  about  twenty-tive  miles  south-east  of  Pans.  bJie 
hoped  apparently  that,  by  placuig  herself  nearer  the 
strongly.  Huguenot  banks  of  the  Loire,  she  would  be  able  at 
will  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  either  party,  and,  in  mak- 
ing her  own  terms,  secure  future  independence.  But  she  was 
not  left  undisturbed.  At  Melun  she  received  a  deputation 
from  Paris,  consisting  of  the  "prevost  des  marchands"  and 

*  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  March  G,  1562,  State  Paper  Office. 

'  The  same  to  Cecil,  same  date,  State  Paper  Office. 

^  *'  Whilst  these  assemblies  were  in  the  town,  the  queen  mother  conceived 
great  jealousy  (the  King  of  Navarre  being  allied  to  the  said  dnko  [Guise]), 
lest  she  should  be  put  from  the  government  and  the  king  taken  from  her 
hands,  to  prevent  which  she  left  Monceaux,  her  own  bouse,  for  Orleans^ 
thinking  they  were  secure  there,  because  the  Prince  of  Rochesurion  (being 
governor  of  the  king's  person  and  also  of  Orleans)  was  not  conjoined  with  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  constable,  in  their  purposes. 
The  King  of  Navarre,  perceiving  this,  would  not  consent  to  the  king  going  to 
Orleans,  and;  after  great  disputes  betwixt  the  queen  mother  and  him,  she, 
with  the  king,  were  constrained  to  reside  all  this  Easter  at  Fontaineblcau." 
Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  March  20,  1563,  State  Paper  Office.  Summary 
in  Calendar. 
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three  "  ^levins,''  who  came  to  entreat  her,  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Koman  Catliolic  people  of  the  capital,  to  retnm  and  dissipate 
bj  the  king^s  arrival  the  dangers  that  were  imminent  on  account 
'  of  Condi's  presence,  and  to  give  the  people  the  power  to  defend 
themselves  by  restoring  to  them  their  arms.  Still  hesitating, 
still  experiencing  her  old  difficulty  of  forming  any  plans  for 
the  distant  future,  and  every  moment  balancing  in  her  mind 

what  slie  should  do  the  next,  she  nevertheless  pushed 
to  FontAine-    ou  tcu  milcs  farther  southward,  to  the  royal  palace 

of  Fontainebleau,  and  found  herself  not  far  from 
half  tlie  way  to  Orleans.  But  change  of  place  brought  the 
vacillating  queen  mother  no  nearer  to  a  decision.  Soubise,  the 
last  of  the  avowed  Protestants  to  leave  her,  still  dreamed  he 
Her  painful  might  succccd  iu  pcrsuading  her.  Day  after  day,  in 
indecision,  company  with  Chancellor  L'llospital,  the  Huguenot 
leader  spent  two  or  three  hours  alone  with  her  in  earnest  argu- 
ment. "  Sometimes,"  says  a  recently  discovered  contemporary 
account,  "  tliey  believed  that  they  had  gained  everything,  and 
that  she  was  ready  to  set  off  for  Conde's  camp  ;  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  so  violent  a  fright  seized  her,  that  slie  lost  all  heart." 
At  last  the  time  came  when  the  triumvirs  were  expected  to 
appear  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  morrow,  to  secure  the  prize  of 
the  king's  person.  Soubise  and  the  indefatigable  chancellor 
made  a  last  attempt.  Five  or  six  times  in  one  day  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  although  L'llospital  mournfully  observed 
that  he  had  abandoned  hope.  He  knew  Catharine  well :  she 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  final  resolution.*  It  was  even  so. 
Soubise  himself  was  forced  to  admit  it  when,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment— almost  too  late  for  his  own  safety — ^he  hurriedly  left, 
Catharine  still  begging  hun  to  stand  by  her,  and  made  his  way 
to  his  friends. 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  time  of  painful  anxiety 
that  Catharine  wrote  at  least  the  last  of  those  remarkable  letters 
to  Conde  which  that  prince  afterward  published  in  his  own 

*  **  Gombien  que  le  Chanoelier  lay  diet,  qu^il  n^  esp^roit  plus  rien,  qu^elle 
n^avoit  point  de  resolution,  qn^il  la  congnoissoit  bien."  M^moires  de  la  yie 
de  J^han  rArchevesque,  Sienr  de  Soabiae,  printed  from  the  hitherto  unknown 
MS.  in  the  Bulletin,  xxui.  (1874),  458,  459. 
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justification,  and  respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  the  queen 
She  Implores  wouM  havc  been  glad  had  she  been  able  to  make  the 
condA'said.  ^^^j^  entertain  doubts.  They  breathed  a  spirit  of 
implicit  confidence.  She  called  herself  his  "  good  cousin,"  that 
was  not  less  attached  to  him  than  a  mother  to  a  son.  She  en- 
joined upon  him  to  remember  the  protection  which  he  was 
bound  to  give  to  "  the  children,  the  mother,  and  the  kingdom." 
She  called  upon  him  not  to  desert  her.  She  declared  that, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  adverse  circumstances,  she  would  be 
driven  almost  to  despair,  "  were  it  not  for  her  trust  in  God, 
and  the  assurance  that  Conde  would  assist  her  in  preserving  the 
kingdom  and  service  of  the  king,  her  son,  in  spite  of  those  who 
wished  to  ruin  everything."  More  than  once  she  told  him  that 
liis  kindness  would  not  go  unrequited ;  and  she  declared  that,  if 
she  died  before  having  an  opportunity  to  testify  her  gratitude, 
she  would  charge  her  children  with  the  duty.* 

In  Paris  events  were  rapidly  succeeding  each  other.  Marshal 
Montmorency,  the  constable's  eldest  son,  was  too  upright  a  man 
to  serve  tlie  purposes  of  the  triumvirs ;  and,  with  his  father's 
consent  and  by  Navarre's  authority,  he  was  removed,  and  Cardinal 
Bourbon  installed  in  his  place  as  governor  of  the  city.*  A  few 
days  after  Antoine  himself  came  to  Paris  and  lodged  in  the 
constable's  house.  Here,  with  Guise,  Saint  Andre,  and  the  other 
chief  statesmen  who  were  of  the  same  party,  conferences  wpre 

*  Four  of  the  seven  letters  that  oonstitated  the  whole  oorrespondence  are 
printed  in  the  M<Sm.  de  Oond^,  iiL  218-215.  Jean  de  SeriBS  gives  two  of 
them  in  his  Comment,  de  statu  rel.  et  reip. ,  ii.  88,  89.  They  were  laid  by 
Gonde^s  envoy  before  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  evidence  that  he  had  not 
taken  up  arms  without  the  best  warrant,  and  that  be  could  not  in  any  way  be 
regarded  as  a  rebel  They  contain  no  allusion  to  any  promise  to  lay  down  hia 
arms  so  soon  as  she  sent  him  word — the  pretext  with  which  she  strove  at  a 
later  time  to  palliate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  papal  party  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
rather  awkward  step.  The  cur6  of  M^riot,  while  admitting  the  genuineness 
of  the  letters,  observes :  *^  La  cautelle  et  malice  de  la  dame  estoit  si  grande, 
qu^elle  se  d^Iectoit  de  mettre  les  princes  en  division  et  hayne  les  ungs  centre 
les  aultres,  affin  qu'elle  rdg^nast  et  qu^elle  demeurast  gouvemante  senile  de 
son  filz  et  du  royaume."  M^m.  de  Gl.  Haton,  i.  260.  The  queen  mother's 
exculpatory  statements  may  be  examined  in  Le  Laboureur,  Add.  aux  Mem. 
de  Gastelnau,  i.  763,  764. 

*  Bruslart,  in  M^m.  de  Gond6,  I  75,  76  ;  J.  de  Serres,  ii.  20 ;  La  Fosse,  46 ; 
De  Thou,  iii.  134.     The  date  is  variously  given— Utarch  17th  or  18th. 
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held  to  which  Cond^  and  his  associates  were  not  invited ;  and 
to  these  irregolar  gatherings,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
king,  the  name  of  the  royal  ootmcil  was  given.* 

There  were  nine  or  ten  thousand  horse — Papist  and  Hugue- 
not— ^under  arms  in  Paris.*  It  was  evident  that  Cond^  and 
Guise  could  not  longer  remain  in  the  city  without  involving  it 
in  the  most  bloody  of  civil  contests.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  prince  offered,  through  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, to  accede  to  the  wish  of  Catharine,  and  leave  Paris  by  one 
gate  at  the  same  moment  that  the  triumvirs  sliould  leave  by 
another.  Indeed,  without  waiting  to  obtain  their  promise,  he 
goimM  ratins  ^ti^ed '  with  his  body  of  Protestant  noblesse  to  Meaux, 
toMMoz.  where  he  had  given  a  rendezvous  to  Admiral  Coligny 
and  others  whom  he  had  summoned  from  their  homes.  This  step 
has  generally  been  stigmatized  as  the  first  of  Conde's  egregious 
mistakes.  Beza  opposed  it  at  the  time,  and  likened  the  error 
to  that  of  Pompey  in  abandoning  Home ;  *  and  the  "  History  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  "  has  perpetuated  the  comparison.*  The 
same  historical  parallel  was  drawn  by  Etienne  Pasquier.*  But 
the  judicious  Fran9ois  de  la  None,  surnamed  Bras-de-Fer, 
thought  very  differently ;  and  we  must  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  practical  soldier  to  that 
of  the  eminent  theologian  or  the  learned  jurist.  Parliament, 
the  clergy,  the  municipal  government,  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
university,  and  almost  all  tlie  low  populace,  with  the  partisans 
and  servants  of  the  hostile  princes  and  noblemen,  were  intensely 
lioman  Catholic*    The  three  hundred  resident  Protestant  gen- 

*  J.  de  Serrea,  ii  21 ;  De  Thou,  ubi  supra;  the  Prince  of  Conde*B  declara- 
tion of  the  causes  which  have  constrained  him  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  royal  authority,  etc.,  ap.  Mom.  de  Condo,  iii.  222,  etc.  ;  same  in  Latin  in 
J.  de  Series,  ii.  46. 

'  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  March  20,  State  Paper  Office. 

'March  23d.  **Ge  mdme  jour  (lundi  xxiii.)  le  Prince  de  Cond6  8*en  partit 
de  Paris  pour  s'en  aUerIi  une  sienne  maison,  oombien  qu^U  avoit  diet  quUl  ne 
bougeroit  de  Paris  que  M.  de  Guise  ne  s^en  fat  parti.*'  Journal  anonyme  de 
Tan  1502,  ap,  Baum,  iii.  App.,  175,  note. 

'» Letter  of  March  28th,  Baum,  iL,  App.,  175,  176. 

*  Hist  eod  s.  des  6gl  r^f .,  iL  3. 

*  Letter  to  Fonasomme,  (Euvres  choisies,  ii  248. 

^  One  of  the  latest  exploits  of  the  populace  was  the  disinterring  of  a  Hugue- 
VoL.  IL— « 
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tlemen,  with  as  many  more  experienced  soldiers,  four  hmidred 
students,  and  a  few  untrained  burgesses,  wei-e  "  but  as  a  fly  match- 
ed with  an  elepliant."  The  novices  of  the  convents  and  the 
priests'  chambermaids,  armed  only  with  sticks,  could  have  held 
them  in  check.*  It  were  better  to  lose  the  advantages  of  the 
capital  tlian  to  be  overwhelmed  within  its  walls  by  superior 
forces,  being  completely  cut  off  from  that  part  of  France  where 
the  main  strength  of  the  Protestants  lay. 

From  Meaux  messengers  were  sent  to  the  Protestant  churches 
in  all  parts  of  Finance  to  request  their  aid,  both  in  money  and 
The  Hiiffiie^  1^  mcu.  "  Siuce,"  said  the  letter  they  bore,  "  God 
notsummoiui.  j^^  brouglit  US  to  such  a  poiut  that  no  one  can  disturb 
our  repose  without  violating  the  protection  it  has  pleased  our 
king  to  accord  us,  and  consequently  without  declaring  himself 
an  enemy  of  his  Majesty  and  of  this  kingdom's  peace,  there  is 
no  law,  divine  or  human,  that  does  not  permit  us  to  take  meas- 
ures for  defence,  calling  for  help  on  those  whom  God  has  given 
the  authority  and  the  will  to  remedy  these  evils."  * 

Happily  for  the  Huguenot  cause,  however,  the  nobles  and 
gentry  that  favored  it  had  not  waited  to  receive  this  summons, 
but  had,  many  of  tliem,  already  set  out  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  the  prince.  Among  others,  and  by  far  more  important  than 
all  the  rest,  came  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  whose  absence 
iigny'areino.  from  court  duriug  the  few  previous  weeks  has  been 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  untoward  circmnstances 
of  the  time.  At  his  pleasant  castle  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  siv- 
rounded  by  his  young  family,  he  received  intelligence,  first,  of 
the  massacre,  then  of  the  ominous  events  that  had  occurred  at 
the  capital.  Cond^  sent  to  solicit  his  support ;  liis  brothers  and 
many  friends  urged  hun  to  rush  at  once  to  the  rescue.  But 
still,  even  after  the  threatening  clouds  had  risen  so  high  tliat 
they  must  soon  burst  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Huguenots, 

not  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  H0I7  Innocents,  and  throwing  his  body  into 
a  public  sewer !    March  loth,  Journal  de  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  45. 

'  **  Je  cuide  que  si  les  novices  des  oonvens  et  les  chambrieres  des  prestres 
senlement  se  fussent  present«z  ^  rimpourveue  avec  des  hastens  de  cottereta 
(cotrets)  hn  mains,  qne  cela  leor  east  fait  tenir  bride.*'  M^m.  de  la  None,  o.  ii. 

*  Circolar  letter  dated  Paris,  March  85th,  apud  Banm,  il,  App.,  172. 
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the  admiral  continued  to  hesitate.  Every  instinct  of  his  coiir- 
ageooB  nature  prompted  the  skilful  defender  of  St.  Quentin  to 
place  himself  at  once  at  the  post  of  danger.  But  there  was  one 
fear  that  seemed  likely  to  overcome  all  his  martial  impidses. 
It  was  thfi  fear  of  inUiati/ng  a  civil  war.  He  could  not  refer 
to  the  subject  Mdthout  shuddering,  for  the  horrors  of  such  a 
contest  were  so  vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind  tliat  he  re- 
garded almost  anything  as  preferable  to  the  attempt  to  settle 
domestic  difficulties  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  But  the  tears 
and  sighs  of  his  wife,  the  noble  Charlotte  de  Laval,  at  length 
overmastei'ed  his  reluctance.  "  To  be  pnident  in  men's  esteem," 
she  said,  "  is  not  to  be  wise  in  that  of  God,  who  has  given  you 
the  science  of  a  general  that  you  might  use  it  for  the  good  of 
His  children."  When  her  husband  rehearsed  again  the  grounds 
of  his  hesitation,  and,  calling  upon  her  seriously  to  consider  the 
suffering,  the  privations,  the  anxiety,  the  bereavements,  the 
ignominy,  the  death  which  would  await  not  only  those  dearest 
to  her,  but  herself,  if  the  stru^le  should  prove  unsuccessful, 
offered  her  three  weeks  to  make  her  decision,  with  true  womanly 
magnanimity  she  i-eplied :  "  The  threo  weeks  are  already  past ; 
you  will  never  be  conquered  by  the  strength  of  your  enemies. 
Make  use  of  your  resources,  and  bring  not  upon  your  head  the 
blood  of  those  who  may  die  within  tliree  weeks.  I  summon 
you  in  God's  name  not  to  defraud  tis  any  more,  or  I  shall  be  a 
witness  against  you  at  His  judgment."  So  deep  was  the  impas- 
sion which  these  words  made  upon  Coligny,  that,  accepting  his 
wife's  advice  as  the  voice  of  heaven,  he  took  horse  without  fur- 
ther delay,  and  joined  Cond^  and  the  other  Protestant  leaders.* 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  prince,  for  a  week  after  leaving 
Paris,  should  hav^e  felt  too  feeble  to  make  any  movement  of 
importance.  Otherwise,  by  a  rapid  march,  he  might,  according 
to  his  plan,'  have  reached  Fontainebleau  in  advance  of  his  oppo- 

1  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  i  132,  133  (liv.  uL,  c.  2).  This  Btriking  incident  rests 
on  the  sole  authority  of  Agrippa  d'Anbignd,  who  claims  to  have  learned  it 
*'  de  oeox  qni  eeioient  de  la  partie/'  Hotman,  who  wrote  his  Ofuparis  Co- 
Unii  Vila  (1575)  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  admiraPs  second  wife,  makes  no 
allusion  to  a  story  throwing  so  much  lustre  upon  the  fir$i, 

*  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  AprU  10,  1562,  State  Paper  Office. 
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nentfi,  and,  with  the  youiig  king  and  his  mother  under  his  pro- 
tection, have  asserted  liis  right  as  a  prince  of  tlie  blood  to  defend 
Charles  against  those  who  had  unjustly  usurped  the  functions 
of  royalty.  As  it  was,  the  unlucky  delay  was  turned  to  profit 
by  his  enemies.  These  now  took  a  step  that  put  further  delib- 
eration on  Catharine's  part  out  of  the  question,  and  precluded 
any  attempt  to  place  the  person  of  the  king  in  Condi's  hands. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Paris,  Guise  proceeded  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops  to  Foutainebleau,  determined  to  bring  the  king 
and  his  mother  back  to  Paris.  Persuasion  was  first  employed ; 
but,  that  failing,  the  triumvirate  were  prepared  to  resort  to 
force.  Navarre,  acting  at  Guise's  suggestion,  at  length  told 
Catharine  distinctly  that,  as  guardian  of  tlie  minor  king,  he 
must  see  to  it  that  he  did  not  fall  into  his  brotlier's  hands ;  as 
The  king  for  Catharine,  she  might  remain  or  follow  him,  as  she 
KS^hTto  pleased.*  Tears  and  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail." 
^"■^  Weeping  and  sad,  Charles  is  said  to  have  repeatedly 

exclaimed  against  being  led  away  contrary  to  his  wiU ; '  but  tlie 
triumvirs  would  not  be  balked  of  their  game,  and  so  brought 
him  with  his  mother  first  to  Melun,  then,  after  a  few  days,  to 
the  prison-like  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  finally  to  tlie  Louvre.* 

^  **  Ou  U  faut  que  venez  aveo  nonB,  ou  nous  emmenerons  le  Bojaans  vons.** 
Letter  of  Cond^  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  April  20th,  Mem.  de  Cond^,  iii. 
805,  eto. 

'  *^  Alors  Leurs  Majestez,  ne  ponvant  mienx,  eorent  reconrs  ^  qaelqaes 
larmea**    M^m.  de  Castelnau,  liv.  iiL,  c.  8. 

'  '^  Le  B07  enfant  de  bonne  nature  et  grande  esp^ranoe,  tesmoignoit  non 
senlement  par  paroles,  mala  aussi  aveo  abondanoe  de  larmee,  extn^me  dueil  et 
tristesse ;  et  aonventefois  s'eacriant,  d^ploroit  sa  oondition  par  teUea  paroles : 
*  Poorquoy  ne  me  laissoz-vons  ?  Pour  quelle  raison  me  voy-je  cirouy  et  enyi- 
ronne  de  gens  armez  ?  Poorquoy  centre  ma  yolonte  me  tirez-TOUS  du  lieu  oh 
je  prenoye  mon  plaisir?  Ponrquoy  deschirez-TOUS  aind  mon  estat  en  ce 
mien  aage  ?  *  **    Letter  of  Gonde,  tibi  9upra^  iii.  806. 

**  Charles  the  Ninth's  entry  into  Paris  was  a  sorry  pageant  compared  with 
that  of  Guise  only  a  few  weeks  earlier.  '^  Only  the  merchants  and  a  few 
counsellors  of  the  city  were  present/'  says  Jehan  de  la  Fosse  (p.  47).  The 
king  rode  between  the  queen  mother  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  According 
to  Chamberlain,  it  was  a  aober^  but  not  a  aofemn  entry  (G.  to  Ghaloner,  April 
7,  1563,  State  Paper  Office).  Either  when  Guise  returned  to  Paris  from 
Fontainebleau,  or  on  his  previous  entry  into  the  city — it  is  difficult  from 
Claude  Haton's  confused  narrative  to  determine  which  wm  intended — the 
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The  critical  step  had  been  taken  to  demonstrate  tliat  tlie 
reign  of  tolerance,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Edict  of 
T^  oowto-  January,  was  at  an  end.  The  constable,  preceding  tlie 
^th^te^  kiiig  to  Paris,  immediately  upon  his  an-ival  instituted 
^•^"  a  system  of  arbitrary  arrests.     On  the  next  morning 

(the  fourth  of  April)  he  visited  the  "  temple  of  Jenisalem," '  one 
of  the  two  places  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  Huguenots 
for  their  worship  outside  of  the  walls.  Under  his  direction  the 
pulpit  and  the  benches  of  the  hearers  were  torn  up,  and  a  bon- 
fire of  wood  and  Bibles  was  speedily  lighted,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  populace  of  Paris.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  exploits 
were  repeated  at  the  other  Huguenot  church,  known  from  its 
situation,  outeide  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  as  "  PqpmcourtJ*^ 
Here,  however,  not  only  the  benches,  but  the  building  itself 
was  burned,  and  several  adjacent  houses  were  involved  in  the 
conflagration.  Having  accomplished  these  outrages  and  encour- 
aged the  people  to  imitate  his  lawless  example,  the  aged  consta- 
ble returned  to  the  city.  He  had  well  earned  the  contemptuous 
name  which  the  Huguenots  henceforth  gave  him  of  "  Le  Capi- 
taine  Brvlehancy  *  K  the  triumvirate  succeeded,  it  was  plain 
that  all  liberty  of  worship  was  proscribed.  It  was  even  believed 
that  the  Duchess  of  Guise  had  been  sent  to  carry  a  message,  in 
the  king^s  name,  to  her  mother,  the  aged  Renee  of  France,  to 
the  effect  that  if  she  did  not  dismiss  the  Huguenot  preachers 
from  Montargis,  and  become  a  good  Catholic,  he  would  have 
her  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  convent.'  Whatever 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  this  story,  one  thing  was  certain : 
in  Paris  it  would  have  been  as  much  as  any  man's  life  was 

people  sang:  ^*  Bleaaed  is  he  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Me* 
moires,  L  245. 

*  The  sing^nlar  name  of  this  building  is  explained  by  the  sign  that  hung  be- 
fore it.  *^  ApvriL  En  ung  samedy.  M.  Anne  de  Montmorenssy,  connetable  de 
France,  fat  devant  brasque  en  la  maison  ou  pendoit  jmir  enseigne  la  viUe  de 
Jerusaiem^  oil  preschoient  les  huguenots,  ct  fist  mettre  le  feu  dedans  la  mai- 
son.*'   Journal  de  J.  de  la  Fosse.  46. 

'  La  Fosse,  tU>i  supra;  J.  de  Serres,  iL  27 ;  Hist,  eccl^s.  des  cgl.  ref.,  H.  8; 
De  Thou,  ill  186,  137 ;  Bruslart,  M4m.  de  Gond4,  i.  80;  Santa  Groce  to  Bor- 
lomeo,  April  5  (Aymon,  i  125);  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  ubi  supra. 

*  Santa  Grooe  to  Bonomeo,  April  5th,  Aymon,  i  126,  and  Gimber  et  Danjon, 
ft  74, 
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worth  to  appear  annoyed  at  the  constable's  exploit,  or  to  oppose 
the  search  made  for  arms  in  snspected  houses.  Every  good 
Catholic  had  a  piece  of  the  Huguenots'  benches  or  pulpit  in  his 
house  as  a  souvenir ;  "  so  odious,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  is  tlie 
new  religion  in  this  city."  *  Meantime,  on  Easter  Monday  (the 
thirtieth  of  March)  Conde  left  Meaux  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  horse,  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  "  better  armed 
with  courage  than  with  corselets  " — says  Fran9ois  de  la  None. 
As  they  approached  the  capital,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  chains  stretched  across 
the  streets.'  But  the  host  passed  by,  and  at  St.  Cloud  crossed 
the  Seine  without  meeting  any  opposition.  Here  the  news  of 
the  seizure  of  the  person  of  Charles  by  the  triumvirs  first 
reached  the  prince,  and  with  it  one  great  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  frustrated.'  The  Huguenots,  however,  did  not  delay, 
but,  instead  of  turning  toward  Fontainebleau,  took  a  more 
southerly  route  directly  for  the  city  of  Orleans.  D'Andelot,  to 
whom  the  van  had  been  confided,  advanced  by  a  rapid  march, 
and  succeeded  by  a  skilful  movement  in  entering  the  city,  of 
which  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
acting  as  lieutenant  of  the  king  unlawfully  held  in  confinement. 
Catharine  do'  Medici,  who,  having  been  forced  into  the  party  of 
the  triumvirs,  had  with  her  usual  fiexibility  promptly  decided 
to  make  the  most  of  her  position,  sent  messengers  to  Cond6 
hoping  to  amuse  him  with  negotiations  while  a  powerful  Koman 
Catholic  detachment  should  by  another  road  reach  Orleans  im- 

>  Ghantonnaj,  vM  supra^  ii  32. 

*  Journal  de  Jehan  de  la  Foese,  46.  The  *^  Porte  St.  Honorc/*  before  which 
the  Huguenots,  after  passing  north  of  the  city,  presented  themselves  (Bruslart, 
Mem.  de  Gond^,  i.  78),  was  in  Francis  L's  time  near  the  present  **  Palais 
Royal,*^  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  near  the  **  Madeleine."  See  the  map  in 
Dulaure,  Histoire  de  Paris. 

'  Mem  dc  la  None,  o.  i.  The  letter  of  Besa  to  Calvin  from  Meaux,  March 
28,  1562,  shows,  however,  that  even  before  the  prince  left  that  city  it  was 
known  that  the  triumvirs  had  set  out  for  Fontainebleau.  Beza,  not  appar- 
ently without  good  reason,  blamed  the  improvidence  of  Cond6  in  not  fore- 
stalling the  enemy.  ^^  Hostes,  relicto  in  urbe  non  magno  prsoddio,  in  aulam 
abierunt  quod  difficUe  non  erat  et  proepioere  et  impedire.  Sed  aliter  visum 
est  oertis  de  oaosiB,  quaa  tamen  nee  satis  inteUigo  nee  probo.**  Baum,  jL, 
App.,  176. 
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observed.'  But  tlie  danger  coming  to  Andelot's  knowledge,  he 
D^Andeiot  s^cceedcd  in  warning  Cond^;  and  the  prince,  with 
and  Condi  the  main  body  of  the  Protestant  horse,  after  a  break- 
aeiTcainto  neck  rfdc,  thrcw  himself,  on  the  second  of  April,  into 
the  city,  which  now  became  the  headquarters  of  the  re- 
ligion in  the  kingdom.*  The  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  him 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  received  him  between  dou- 
ble lines  of  men,  women,  and  children  loudly  singing  the  words  of 
the  French  psalms,  so  that  the  whole  city  resounded  with  them.' 
No  sooner  had  the  Prince  of  Cond^  established  himself  upon 
the  banks  of  tlie  Loire,  than  he  took  measures  to  explain  to  the 
world  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  step  upon  which  he 
had  ventured.  He  wrote,  and  he  induced  tlie  Protestant  minis- 
coa^'B  ters  who  were  with  him  to  write,  to  all  tlie  churches 
jmatkmtum.  ^£  France,  urging  them  to  send  him  reinforcements 
of  troops  and  to  fill  his  empty  treasury.*    At  the  same  time  he 

'  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  xinambiguoas  testimony  of  Jean  de  Tavannes, 
Catharine  did  not  cease  to  endeavor  to  favor  the  Hugaenots.  He  assures  us 
that,  a  few  months  later,  daring  the  summer,  his  father,  Qaspaid  de  Tavan- 
nea,  intercepted  at  Chalons  a  messenger  whom  Catharine  had  despatched  to 
her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  (**  qui  agr^it  oes  nouvelles  opinions^') 
ostensibly  as  a  lute-player.  Among  his  effects  the  prying  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy found  letters  signed  by  the  queen  mother,  containing  some  rather  sur- 
prising  suggestions.  *^  La  Royne  luy  escrivoit  qu^elle  estoit  resolue  de 
favoriser  les  Huguenots,  d^oii  elle  esperoit  son  salut  centre  le  gouvemement 
du  triumvirat  ....  qu'elle  soupQonnoit  vouloir  oster  la  couronne  k  ses 
enfans ;  et  prioit  madame  de  Savoye  d' aider  lesdits  Huguenots  de  Lyon,  Dau- 
phin6  et  Provence,  et  qu'elle  persuadast  son  mary  d^empescher  les  Snisses  et 
levee  d*Italie  des  Catholiques.*'  M^m.  de  Tavannes  (Petitot  ed.),  ii.  ^t>  342. 
Tavannes  did  not  dare  to  detain  the  messenger,  nor  to  take  away  his  letters ; 
and  if ,  as  his  son  asserts,  the  enmity  of  Catharine,  which  the  discovery  of  her 
secret  gained  for  him,  delayed  his  acquisition  of  the  marshal^s  baton  for  ten 
years,  he  certainly  had  some  reason  to  remember  and  reg^t  lus  ill-timed 
cariosity. 

'  Mem.  de  la  None,  o.  iii. ;  De  Thou,  iiL  138;  Letter  of  Beza,  of  April  5th, 
Baum,  ii,  App.,  177;  Jean  de  Serres,  ii.  24,  25 ;  Bruslart,  Mem.  de  Cond6,  i. 
79.  Chamberiain  (to  Chaloner,  April  7,  1562),  who  on  his  way  from  Orleans 
met  the  first  detachment  within  a  mile  of  that  city — ^^a  thousand  handsome 
gentlemen,  well  mounted,  each  having  two  or  three  daggs,  galloping  towards 
him."    State  Paper  Office. 

'  Hist,  eccl^s.  des  4gL  r6f.,  ii.  7. 

«  April  7th.  Mem.  de  Condd,  iii  221 ;  Hist.  eool6i.  des  ^gi  r6f.,  ii,  0  ;  J. 
de  Serres,  ii  58,  59;   De  Thou,  iii.  189.     The  historian  of  the  reformed 
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published  a  "  declaration  ^  in  justification  of  his  resort  to  arms. 
He  recapitulated  the  successivei  steps  that  revealed  the  violent 
purposes  of  the  triumvirs — the  retreat  of  the  Guises  and  of  the 
constable  from  court,  Nemours's  attempt  to  carry  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  out  of  the  kmgdom,  tlie  massacre  at  Vassy,  Guise's  re- 
fusal to  visit  the  rojsl  court  and  his  defiant  pn^ress  to  tlio 
capital,  the  insolent  conduct  of  Montmorency  and  Saint- Andre, 
the  pretended  royal  council  held  away  from  the  king,  the  deten- 
tion of  Charles  and  of  his  mother  as  prisoners.  And  from  all 
these  circumstances  he  showed  the  inevitable  inference  to  be 
that  the  triumvirs  had  for  one  of  their  chief  objects  the  extir- 
pation of  the  religion  "which  tliey  call  new,"  "either  by  open 
violence  or  by  the  change  of  edicts,  and  the  renewal  of  the  most 
cruel  persecutions  that  have  ever  been  exercised  in  the  world." 
It  was  not  party  interest  that  had  induced  him  to  take  up  arms, 
he  said,  but  loyalty  to  God,  to  his  king,  and  to  his  native  land, 
a  desire  to  free  Charles  from  unlawful  detention,  and  a  purpose 
to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  royal  edicts,  especially  that 
of  January,  and  to  prevent  new  ministers  of  state  from  mis- 
applying the  sums  raised  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debts. 
He  warned  all  lovers  of  peace  not  to  be  astonished  at  any  edicts 
tliat  might  emanate  from  the  royal  seaL  so  long  as  the  king 
remained  a  prisoner,  and  he  begged  Catharine  to  order  tlie 
triumvirs  to  lay  down  their  arms.  If  they  did  so,  he  declared 
that  he  himself,  although  of  a  rank  far  different  from  theirs, 
would  consent  to  follow  their  example.* 

The  Huguenots  had  thrown  off  the  shackles  which  a  usurping 

party  about  the  king  endeavored  to  fasten  upon  them ;  but  they 

had  not  renounced  the  restraints  of  law.    And  now, 

stringent  ar-  _  ^  i      r       i»i 

ticies  of  uMv  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  great  struggle  for  lib- 
erty, they  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  to  banish  li- 
centious excesses  from  their  army.     Protesting  the  purity  of 

oharohes,  as  weU  as  Beza  in  his  letter  of  March  28th  (Baum,  ii ,  App.,  176), 
oomplaiDS  bitterly  of  the  slowness  and  parsimonj  of  the  Parisian  Protestants, 
who  seemed  to  be  unable  to  understand  that  war  was  actually  upon- them. 

'  April  8th.  Ddolaration  faiote  par  M.  le  prince  de  Cond^,  pour  monstrer  les 
raisons  qui  Tout  contraint  d*entreprendre  la  d^fenoe  de  Tauthorit^  du  Boy," 
eta  M^m.  de  Gond^,  iii  222-235 ;  Jean  de  Serres,  ii  42-^7;  Hist,  eccl^ 
des  ^gl.  i^f.,  ii.  9,  10;  De  Thou,  iii.  189>141. 
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tlieir  motives,  they  swore  to  strive  until  the  king's  majority  to 
attain  the  objects  which  had  united  them  in  a  common  struggle ; 
but  they  promised  with  equal  fervor  to  watch  over  the  morals 
of  their  associates,  and  to  suffer  nothing  that  was  contrary  to 
God's  honor  or  the  king's  edicts,  to  tolerate  no  idolatrous  or  su- 
perstitious practices,  no  blasphemy,  no  uncleanness  or  theft,  no 
violation  of  churches  by  private  authority.  They  declared  their 
intention  and  desire  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  by  faith- 
ful ministers  in  the  midst  of  the  camps  of  war/ 

The  papal  party  was  amazed  at  the  opposition  its  exti*eme 
measures  had  created.  In  place  of  the  timid  weakling  whom 
the  triumvirate  had  expected,  they  saw  a  giant  spring  from  the 
ground  to  confront  them.*    To  Orleans  flocked  many  of  the 

highest  nobles  of  the  land.  Besides  Conde — after 
nobiMiuid      Navarre  and  Bourbon,  the  prince  of  tlie  blood  nearest 

to  the  crown — there  were  gathered  to  the  Protestant 
standard  the  three  Chatillons,  Prince  Porcien,  Count  de  la 
Bochefoucauld,  the  Sieurs  de  Soubise,  de  Mouy,  de  Saint  Fal, 
d'Estemay,  Piennes,  Rohan,  Genlis,  Grammont,  Montgomerj'^, 
and  others  of  high  station  and  of  large  influence  and  extensive 
landed  possessions.'  And,  what  was  still  more  important,  the 
capture  of  Orleans  was  but  the  signal  for  a  general  movement 
throughout  France.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Huguenots,  rising  in 
their  unsuspected  strength,  had  rendered  tliemselves  masters  of 
cities  in  almost  every  province.  Along  the  Loire,  Beaugency, 
Blois,  Tours,  and  Angers  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  in 
Normandy,  Rouen,  Havre,  Dieppe,  and  Caen ;  in  Berry  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  Bourges,  La  Rochelle,  Poitiers;  along 
the  Saone  and  Rhone,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons,  Vienne,  Valence, 
Montelimart,  Toumon,  Orange ;  Gap  and  Grenoble  in  Dauph- 
iny ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  papal  "  Comtat  Venaissin ; "  the 
Vivarais;  the  Cevennes;   the  greater  part  of  Languedoc  and 

1  Traiet6  d'aflsodation,  etc.,  April  llth.  M^m.  de  Gond6,  in.  258-262;  J. 
Bems,  ii.  81-37 ;  De  Thou,  iil  141. 

*  See  Pasqaier^s  letter  to  Fonssomme,  already  referred  to,  which  oontains  a 
Tivid  picture  of  the  confuaion  reigning  in  Paris,  the  surprise  of  the  papal  par- 
ty, and  the  delight  of  the  untrained  populace  at  the  prospect  of  war.  CBu- 
vres  (ed.  Feug^),  ii.  246-250. 

*  M^m.  de  Gastelnau,  liv.  iil,  o.  8. 
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Gascony,  with  the  important  cities  of  Montanban,  Castres,  Cas- 
telnaudary,  Beziers,  Pezenas,  Montpellier,  Aiguesmortes,  and 
Nismes.*  In  northern  France  alone,  where  the  number  of 
Protestants  was  small,  the  Huguenots  obtained  but  a  slight  foot- 
hold.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  movement  there  was  one  point 
in  the  compact  made  by  the  confederates  at  Orleans,  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  execute.     How  could  the  churches,  with 

their  altars,  their  statues,  their  pictures,  their  relics, 
ciasm  be  re-    their  pricstly  vestments,  be  guaranteed  from  invasion  ? 

To  the  Huguenot  masses  they  were  the  temples  and 
instruments  of  an  idolatrous  worship.  Ought  Christians  to  tol- 
erate the  existence  of  such  abominations,  even  if  sanctioned  by 
the  government  ?  It  was  hard  to  draw  a  nice  line  of  distinction 
between  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  by  public  authority  and  by 
personal  zeal.  If  there  were  any  difference  in  the  merit  of  the 
act,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  man  who  vindicated  the  true  religion 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Nay,  the  Church  itself  had  incontro- 
vertibly  given  its  sanction  to  this  view  by  placing  among  the 
martyrs  those  primitive  Christians  who  had  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility entered  heathen  temples  and  overthrown  the  objects 
of  the  popular  devotion.  In  those  early  centuries  there  had  been 
manifested  the  same  reckless  exposure  of  life,  the  same  supreme 
contempt  for  the  claims  of  art  in  comparison  with  the  demands 
of  religion.  The  Minerva  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  was  no  safer 
from  the  iconoclastic  frenzy  of  the  new  convert  from  heathen- 
ism than  the  rude  idol  of  a  less  cultivated  age.  The  command, 
''  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,"  had  not 
excepted  from  its  prohibition  tlie  marvellous  products  of  the 
Greek  chisel. 

It  was  here,  therefore,  that  the  chief  insubordination  of  the 

'  Ibid.,  liy.  iiL,  a  9. 

'  Even  BO  late  as  May  8,  1562,  the  EngUsh  minister  resident  at  the  conrt, 
than  whom  probably  no  other  person  in  France  felt  oblig^  to  keep  himself 
better  informed,  wrote  to  Cecil  respecting  the  Prince  of  Gonde*s  strength  : 
*'  I  can  aasur  you  att  thys  dyspatche  heps  the  strongest  parlie,  and  in  suche 
state  his  matter  standeth,  that  these  men  [the  court]  woldfayne  have  a  reasoi^ 
able  end,  ihoughe  fft  were  with  some  dishonnour,^*  MSS.  State  Paper  Office, 
Due  d^Aumale,  Princes  de  Ck>nde,  Pidces  joatif.,  L  870. 
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Hngnenot  people  manifested  iteelf — ^not  in  licentious  riot,  not  in 
bloodshed,  not  in  pillage.  Calvin,  witli  his  high  sense  of  law 
and  order,  might  in  his  letters  reiterate  the  warnings  against 
the  irregularity  which  we  have  seen  him  uttering  on  a  previous 
occasion ;  *  the  ministers  might  threaten  the  guilty  with  exclusion 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  Church ;  Conde  might  denounce  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  people  could  not  restrain  themselves  or 
be  restrained.  They  must  remove  what  had  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  them  and  might  become  a  snare  to  others.  They  felt 
no  more  compunction  in  breaking  an  image  or  tearing  in  pieces 
a  picture,  than  a  traveller,  whom  a  highwayman  has  wounded, 
is  aware  of,  when  he  destroys  the  weapons  dropped  by  his 
assailant  in  his  hurried  flight.  Indeed,  they  experienced  a 
strange  satisfaction  in  visiting  upon  the  lifeless  idol  the  punish- 
ment for  the  spiritual  wrongs  received  at  the  hands  of  false 
teachers  of  religion.' 

We  have  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  de- 

1  It  is  strange  that  a  historian  at  once  so  conscientious  and  generally  ho 
well-informed  as  M.  Bosseenw  Saint-Hilaire  should^  in  his  Histoire  d^Espagne, 
ix.  60,  61,  have  made  the  grave  mistake  of  holding  Calvin  responsible  for  the 
excesses  of  the  iconoclasts.  See  the  Bulletin,  xiv.  127,  etc.,  for  a  complete 
refutation. 

'  Like  the  undeceived  dupe  in  the  old  Athenian  comedy,  who  mournfully 
laments  that  he  had  been  led  to  worship  a  bit  of  earthenware  as  a  god  : 

*Orf  ical  irh  xvrptcvp  tvra  Bihr  irfltrdfiriP. 

(Abistophanis,  Cloudb,  1473, 1474.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  zealous  Roman  Catholic  had  his  arguments  for  the 
preservation  and  worship  of  images,  some  of  which  may  strike  us  as  suffi- 
ciently whimsical.  ^*  I  confess,*^  says  one,  *'  that  God  has  forbidden  idols  and 
idolatry,  but  He  has  not  forbidden  the  images  (or  pictures)  which  we  hold  for 
the  veneration  of  the  saints.  For  if  that  were  so,  He  tooidd  not  have  left  us  t/ie 
effigy  of  fits  hofyface  painted  in  His  likeness,  on  the  cloth  which  that  good  lady 
Veronica  presented  Him,  which  yet  to-day  is  looked  upon  with  so  much  devo- 
tion in  the  church  of  Stw  Peter  at  Rome,  nor  the  impression  of  His  holy  body 
represented  in  the  '  saint  suaire '  which  is  at  Chamb^ry.  Is  it  not  found  that 
Saint  Luke  thrice  made  with  his  own  hand  the  portrait  of  Our  Lady  ?  .  . 
.  .  That  holy  evangelist  ought  certainly  to  have  known  the  will  of  his  Lord 
and  Master  better  than  you,  my  opponent,  who  wish  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
ture according  to  your  sensuality."  Discours  des  Gnerres  de  Provence  (Arch. 
curieuses,  iv.  501,  502).  Of  course,  the  author  never  dreamed  that  his  facts 
might  possibly  be  disputed. 
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■ 

molition  was  accomplished  in  events  occurring  about  this  time 
itburrtaout  *^  Caen.  Two  or  three  mhabitants  of  this  old  Nor- 
fttoaen.  j^au  citj  wcrc  at  Rouen  when  the  churches  were  in- 
vaded and  sacked  by  an  over-zealous  crowd  of  sympathizers  witli 
the  "  new  doctrines."  On  their  return  to  their  native  city,  they 
began  at  once  to  urge  their  friends  to  copy  the  example  of  the 
provincial  capital.  The  news  reaching  tlie  ears  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Caen,  these  endeavored — ^but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  se- 
quel proved — to  calm  the  feverish  pulse  of  the  people.  On  a 
Friday  night  (May  eighth),  the  storm  broke  out,  and  it  raged 
the  whole  of  the  next  day.  Church,  chapel,  and  monastery  could 
testify  to  its  violence.  Quaint  windows  of  stained  glass  and 
rich  old  organs  were  dashed  in  pieces.  Saints'  effigies,  to  em- 
ploy the  quaint  expression  of  a  Roman  Catholic  eye-witness, 
"  were  massacred."  "  So  great  was  the  damage  inflicted,  with- 
out any  profit,  that  the  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns."  Still  less  excusable  were  the  acts  of 
vandalism  which  the  rabble — ever  ready  to  join  in  popular  com- 
motions and  always  throwing  disgrace  upon  them — indulged. 
The  beautiful  tombs  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
conqueror  of  England,  and  of  the  Duchess-queen  Mathilda,  the 
pride  of  Caen,  which  had  withstood  the  ravages  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  monument  of 
Bishop  Charles  of  Martigny,  who  had  been  ambassador  imder 
Charles  the  Eighth  and  Louis  the  Twelfth,  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  zealous  Roman  Catholic  who  relates  these  occurrences 
claims  to  have  striven,  although  to  no  purpose,  to  rescue  the 
ashes  of  the  conqueror  from  dispersion.* 

The  contagion  spread  even  to  Orleans.     Here,  as  in  other 

*  Lea  Recheiohes  et  Antiqaitez  de  la  yUle  de  Caen,  par  Charles  de  Boorgae- 
yille,  siear  da  lieu,  de  Brae,  et  de  Bmoonrt.  A  Caen,  1588.  Pt.  ii  17(M72. 
From  page  76  onward  the  aathor  gives  as  a  record  of  notable  events  in 
his  own  lifetime.  So  also  at  C16ry,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  not  content 
with  greatly  injuring  the  famous  church  of  Our  Ladj,  the  Huguenot  populace, 
inflamed  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  priests,  desecrated  the  monuments  of  the 
brave  Dunois,  and  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  and  his  queen.  Hist,  ecclte.  des 
^gl.  r6f.,  ii  1^.  According  to  the  author  of  the  **"  Horribles  cruaut^s  des  Hu- 
guenots en  France  '*  (Cimber  et  Danjou,  vi.  804),  they  even  burned  the  bones 
of  Louis ;  nor  did  they  respect  those  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
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places  where  the  Hngnenots  had  prevailed,  there  were  bnt  few 
of  tlie  inhabitants  that  had  not  been  drawn  over  to  the  ref  onned 
faith,  or  at  least  pretended  to  embrace  it  Yet  Conde,  in  his 
desire  to  convince  the  world  that  no  partisan  hatred  moved  him, 
strictly  prohibited  the  intrusion  of  Protestants  into  the  churches, 
and  assured  the  ecclesiastics  of  protection  so  long  as  they  chose 
to  remain  in  the  city.  For  a  time,  consequently,  their  services 
continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  ^e  faithful  few 
and  with  closed  doors ;  but  soon,  tlieir  fears  getting  the  better 
of  their  prudence,  the  priests  and  monks  one  by  one  made  tlieir 
retreat  from  the  Protestant  capital.  On  the  twenty-iirst  of 
April,  word  was  brought  to  Conde  that  some  of  the  churches 
had  been  broken  into  during  the  preceding  night,  and  that  the 
work  of  destruction  was  at  that  very  moment  going  forward  in 
others.  Hastening,  in  company  with  Coligny  and  other  leaders, 
to  tlie  spacious  and  imposing  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  (Sainte 
Croix),  he  undertook,  with  blows  and  menaces,  to  check  the  fu- 
rious onslaught.  Seeing  a  Huguenot  soldier  who  had  climbed 
aloft,  and  was  preparing  to  hurl  from  its  elevated  niche  one  of 
the  saints  tliat  graced  the  wall  of  the  church,  the  prince,  in  the 
first  ebullition  of  his  anger,  snatched  an  arquebusc  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  followers,  and  aimed  it  at  the  adventurous 
iconoclast.  The  latter  had  seen  the  act,  but  was  in  no  wise 
T»ie  •Mdoi"  daunted.  Not  desisting  an  instant  from  his  pious  en- 
gf^nte  terprise,  "Sir,"  he  cried  to  Cond(5,  "have  patience 
until  I  sliall  have  overthrown  this  idol ;  and  then  let 
me  die,  if  that  be  your  pleasiu^ ! "  * 

The  Huguenot  soldier's  fearless  reply  sounded  the  knell  of 
many  a  sacred  painting  and  statue ;  for  tlie  destruction  was  ac- 
cepted as  God's  work  rather  than  man's.'  Henceforth  little 
exertion  was  made  to  save  these  objects  of  mistaken  devotion, 
while  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  robbery  of  the 
costly  reliquaries  and  other  precious  possessions  of  the  churches, 

'  **  Monsieur,  ayez  patience  qne  j^aie  abatta  oette  idole,  et  pnis  que  je  meure, 
8*il  Yoos  plait." 

*  "Gomme  etant  ce  fait  plutdt  oeuTre  de  Dieu  que  des  homroes."  Hist, 
eodes.  des  6g\.  r6f.,  ii.  20.  '^L'iropetaosite  des  peaples  6tait  telle  oontre  lea 
images,  qn*il  n*6tait  possible  anx  hommes  d*y  r^iister.^*    Ibid.  ii.  23. 
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of  which  inventories  were  drawn  up,  -and  which  were  used  only 
at  the  last  extremity.' 

Far  diflFerent  in  character  from  the  bloodless  "  massacres ''  of 
images  and  pictures  in  cities  where  the  Huguenots  gained  the 
upper  hand,  were  the  massacres  of  living  men  wherever  the 
papists  retained  their  superiority.  One  of  the  most  cruel  and 
inexcusable  was  that  which  happened  at  Sens — a  city 
Hujruenote     sixtv-fivc  or  scventv  milcs  toward  the  southeast  from 

At  Senfi.- 

Paris — ^where,  on  an  ill-f  oimded  and  malicious  rumor 
tliat  the  reformed  contemplated  rising  and  destroying  their 
Boman  Catholic  neighbors,  the  latter,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  their  archbishop,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  and  encouragi^d 
by  the  violent  example  of  Constable  Montmorency  at  Paris,'  fell 
on  the  Protestants,  murdered  more  than  a  hundred  of  both 
sexes  and  of  every  age,  and  threw  their  dead  bodies  into  the 
waters  of  the  Yonne.'  While  these  victims  of  a  blind  bigotry 
were  floating  on  under  the  windows  of  the  Louvre  toward  the 
sea,  Condo  addressed  to  the  queen  mother  a  letter  of  warm  re- 
monstrance, and  called  upon  her  to  avenge  the  causeless  murder 
of  so  many  innocent  men  and  women ;  expressing  the  fear  that, 
if  justice  were  denied  by  the  king  and  by  herself,  the  cry  of 
innocent  blood  would  reach  high  heaven,  and  God  would  be* 

>  Hist.  eccl68.  des  ^L  ref.,  u.  20-22. 

•  **  Lediot  moys,"  says  Jehan  de  la  Fosse  in  his  journal  (p.  47),  "des  oitoy- 
ens  de  Sens  tn^rent  beancoup  de  hngfuenots,  Yoyant  que  monsiear  le  oonnd- 
table  avoiot  faict  brCiler  Popinoonrt.** 

»  Hist,  eccles.  des  egl.  r^f.,  ii.  242-245;  Jean  de  Serrea,  IL  40;  I>e  Thon, 
iii  144.  The  massacre  oommenoed  on  Snnday,  April  12th  (not  14th,  as  the 
Hist  eocl^s.  states),  and  was  continued  the  next  day  or  two.  Aooording  to 
De  Serres,  the  horrors  of  Sens  seemed  to  efface  those  of  Vassy  itself.  Bead 
the  really  terrible  paragraph  on  the  subject  in  the  contemporary  **  Remon- 
strance an  Roy  but  le  faict  des  Idoles  abbatues  et  dejett^  hors  des  Tem- 
ples''  (Mem.  de  Gond^,  iii.  855-364),  beginning  ''Oil  sont  les  meurtres,  les 
boucheries  des  hommes  passes  au  fil  de  Tesp^,  par  Tespace  de  neuf  jours  en 
la  Tille  de  Sens?  **  The  address  to  the  Oardinal  of  Guise  is  not  leas  seyexe 
than  the  address  to  his  brother  in  the  famous  *'  Tigre'*^ :  '*  Te  suffisoit-U  pas, 
Cardinal,  que  le  monde  soeust  que  tu  es  Atheiste,  Magicien,  N^romantien, 
sans  le  publier  davantage,  et  faire  ouvrir  en  pleine  rue  les  femmes  grosses 
pour  voir  le  si^e  de  leurs  enfans  ?  "  P.  360.  White  (Mass.  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 200)  confounds  in  his  account  the  two  brother  cardinals,  and  makes 
Lorraine  to  have  been  Archbishop  of  Sens. 
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moved  to  inflict  those  calamities  with  which  the  unhappy  reahn 
was  eveiy  day  threatened.* 

A  few  days  before  Cond^  penned  this  appeal,  the  English 
ambassador  had  written  and  implored  his  royal  mistress  to  seize 
the  golden  opportunity  to  inspirit  the  frightened  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  panic-stricken  by  the  violent  measures  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party ;  assuring  her  that  "  not  a  day  passed  but  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Ilome,  or  some  other 
papist  prince's  minister  put  terror  into  the  queen  mother's 
mind." '  But  Throkmorton's  words  and  Cecil's  entreaties  were 
alike  powerless  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  improve  her  advantage. 
The  opportunity  was  fast  slipping  by,  and  the  calamities  fore- 
told by  Cond^  were  coming  on  apace. 

In  truth,  few  calamities  could  exceed  in  horror  those  that 
now  befell  France.  In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
above  all  other  parts,  civil  war,  ever  prolific  in  evil  passions, 
was  already  bearing  its  legitimate  fruits.  For  several  years  the 
fertile,  sunny  hills  of  Provence  and  Dauphiny  had  enjoyed  but 
little  stable  peace,  and  now  both  sides  caught  the 

Disorders  in      „  <»i  ii»ji 

FrorenoeMid  tirst  uotcs  of  the  summous  to  war  and  hurried  to  the 
fray.  Towns  were  stormed,  and  their  inhabitants, 
whether  surrendering  on  composition  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
conqueror,  found  little  justice  or  compassion.  The  men  were 
more  fortunate,  in  being  summarily  put  to  the  sword ;  the  wo- 
men were  reserved  for  the  vilest  indignities,  and  then  shared 
the  fate  of  their  fathers  and  husbands.  The  thirst  for  revenge 
caused  the  Protestant  leaders  and  soldiers  to  perpetrate  deeds 
of  cruelty  little  less  revolting  than  those  which  disgraced  the 
papal  cause ;  but  there  was,  at  least,  this  to  be  said  in  their 
favor,  that  not  even  their  enemies  could  accuse  them  of  those 
infamous  excesses  of  lewdness  of  which  their  opponents  were 
notoriously  guilty.'  Their  vengeance  was  satisfied  with  the 
lives,  and  did  not  demand  the  honor  of  the  vanquislied. 

"^Letter  of  Oond6  of  April  19tb,  Mto.  de  Conde,  iu.  300,  301 ;  Hist,  ecclesw 
dee  ^l  ref .,  il  246,  247 ;  J.  de  Serres,  11.  40-42. 

«  Throkmorton  to  Cecil,  April  10,  1562.     State  Paper  Office. 

'  I  will  not  sully  these  pages  eyen  by  a  reference  to  the  unnatoral  and 
beastly  crimes  which  De  Thou  and  other  trustworthy  historians  ascribe  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  troops,  especially  the  Italian  part 
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The  little  city  of  Orange,  capital  of  William  of  Nassau's  prin- 
cipality, contained  a  growing  community  of  Protestants,  whom 
The  city  of  the  priucc  had  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain.  About 
Orange.         ^  ^^^^  ^^  j  ^  j^^j£  bcfore  thc  outburst  of  the  civil  war, 

William  the  Silent,  then  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,*  on  receiv- 
ing complaints  from  the  Pope,  whose  territories  about  Avignon 
— the  Comtat  Venaissin — ran  around  three  sides  of  the  princi- 
pality, had  expressed  himself  "  marvelloudy  wrry  to  see  how 
those  wicked  heresies  were  everywhere  spreading,  and  that  they 
had  even  penetrated  into  his  principality  of  Orange."  *  And 
when  he  received  tidings  that  the  lluguenots  were  beginning 
to  preach,  he  had  written  to  his  governor  and  council,  "  to  see 
to  it  by  all  means  in  the  world,  that  no  alteration  be  permitted 
in  our  true  and  ancient  religion,  and  in  no  wise  to  consent  that 
those  wicked  men  should  take  refuge  in  his  principality."  As 
Protestantism  advanced  in  Orange,  he  purposed  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  use  persuasion  and  force,  "  in  order  to  remedy  a  dis- 
order so  pernicious  to  all  Christendom."  '  Wliile  he  was  lui- 
willing  to  call  in  French  troops,  lest  he  should  prejudice  his 
sovereign  rights,  he  declared  his  desire  to  be  authorized  to 
employ  the  pontifical  soldiers  in  the  work  of  repression.*  But 
in  spite  of  these  restrictive  measures,  the  reformed  population 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  the  bishop  of  the  city 
now  called  upon  Fabrizio  Serbelloni,  a  cousin  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Fourth,  and  papal  general  at  Avignon,  to  assist  him  by  driving 
out  the  Protestants,  who,  ever  since  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  had 
feared  with  good  reason  the  assault  of  their  too  powerful  and 
hostile  neighbors,  and  had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence.  They 
had  not,  however,  apprehended  so  speedy  an  attack  as  Serbel- 
loni now  made  (on  the  fifth  of  June),  and,  taken  by  surprise, 

^  So  late  as  Januaiy,  1561,  he  wrote :  *'  Qaant  ^  la  religion,  qae  sa  Majesty 
se  peolt  asseor^  qae  je  viveray  et  moreray  en  icelle.  '^  Gaohard,  Correspon- 
danoe  de  GoiUaame  le  Tacitame,  ii.  6. 

'  ^^Et  snis  mer^iUeusement  mari  de  yeoir  comme  ces  m^ohantes  her6sieii 
se  augmente  partout,**  etc. 

*  ^'Qa*il  fasse  ioat  debvoir  du  monde,  tant  par  paplioation,  oomme  par 
force  (autant  qui  j'en  porrois  la  avoir)  de  rem^dier  &  telle  desordre,  qui  est  si 
domagable  &  tont  la  christient^/' 

«  Letter  to  Card.  GzanyeUe,  Oct  21,  1560,  Gachard,  i.  461-468. 
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were  able  to  make  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  papal  troops 
entered  the  city  throngh  tlie  breach  their  cannon  had  effected. 
Never  did  victorious  army  act  more  insolently  or  with  greater 
inhmnanity.  None  were  spared ;  neither  the  sick  on  their  beds, 
nor  the  poor  in  their  asylimis,  nor  the  maimed  that  hobbled 
titrough  the  sti-eets.  Those  were  most  fortunate  that  were  first 
despatclied.  The  rest  were  tortured  witli  painful  wounds  that 
prolonged  their  agonies  till  death  was  rather  desired  tliau 
dreaded,  or  were  hurled  down  upon  pikes  and  halberds,  or  were 
hung  to  pot-hooks  and  roasted  in  the  fire,  or  were  hacked  in 
pieces.  Not -a  few  of  the  women  were  treated  with  dishonor; 
the  greater  part  were  hung  to  doors  and  windows,  and  their 
dead  bodies,  stripped  naked,  were  submitted  to  indignities  for 
which  the  annals  of  warfare,  except  among  the  most  ferocious 
savages,  can  scarcely  supply  a  parallel.  That  the  Almighty 
might  not  seem  to  be  insulted  in  the  persons  only  of  living  crea- 
tures formed  in  His  own  image,  the  fresh  impiety  was  perpe- 
trated of  derisively  stuffing  leaves  torn  fix)m  French  Bibles  into 
tlie  gaping  wounds  of  the  dead  lying  on  this  field  of  carnage. 
Nor  did  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Orange  fare  much  better  tlian 
their  reformed  neighbors.  Mistaken  for  enemies,  they  were 
massacred  in  the  public  square,  where  they  had  assembled, 
expecting  rather  to  receive  a  reward  for  their  services  in  as- 
sisting the  pontifical  troops  to  enter,  than  to  atone  for  their 
treacheiy  by  their  own  death.' 

But  the  time  for  revenge  soon  came  around.  Tlie  barbarous 
warfare  initiated  by  the  adherents  of  the  triumvirate  in  Dau- 
phiny  and  Provence  bred  or  brought  forward  a  leader  and  ml- 
diers  who  did  not  hesitate  to  repay  cruelty  with  cruelty.  Fran9ois 
de  Beaumont,  Baron  des  Adrets,  was  a  merciless  general,  who 
Fran^oi*  dc  affcctcd  to  bclievc  that  rigor  and  strict  retaliation  were 
BSS^dSi'  indispensable  to  remove  the  contempt  in  which  tlie 
Adrcu.  Huguenots  were  held,  and  who  knew  how  by  bold 
movements  to  appear  where  least  expected,  and  by  vigor  to 
multiply  the  apparent   size  of  his  anny.     Attached   to   the 


1  De  ThoQ  (whoae  graphic  aooonnt  I  ha^e  principally  followed),  iii.  226- 
228 ;  J.  de  Serrea,  U.  188,  184;  Hist.  eocl^.  dee  ^1.  r^f.,  ill  164-167. 
Vol.  BL— 4 
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Reformation  only  from  ambition,  and  breathing  a  spirit  far 
removed  from  the  meekness  of  the  Grospel,  he  soon  awakened 
the  horror  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
Conde  for  his  barbarities ;  so  that,  within  a  few  months,  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  the  Huguenots,  he  went  over  to  the  papal 
side,  and  in  the  second  civil  war  was  found  fighting  against  his 
former  associates.*  Meantime,  his  brief  connection  with  the 
Huguenots  was  a  blot  upon  their  escutcheon  all  the  more  notice- 
able because  of  the  prevailing  purity;'  and  the  injury  he 
inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  Protestantism  far  more  than  can- 
celled the  services  he  rendered  at  Lyons  and  ekewhere.  At 
Pierrelate  he  permitted  his  soldiers  to  take  signal  vengeance  on 
the  garrison  for  the  recent  massacre.  At  Momas  the  articles 
of  the  capitulation,  by  which  the  lives  of  the  besi^ed  were 
guaranteed,  were  not  observed;   for  the   Protestant  soldiers 

*  Agrrippa  d^Aubign6  has  inserted  in  his  history  (i.  154-156)  an  interesting 
conversation  which  he  held  with  the  Baron  des  Adrets,  then  an  old  man,  a 
dozen  years  later,  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  In  answer  to  the  question,  Why  he 
had  resorted  to  acts  of  cruelty  unbecoming  to  his  great  valor  ?  the  baron  re- 
plied that  no  one  commits  cruelty  in  avenging  cruelty ;  for,  if  the  first  meas- 
ures are  crudly^  the  second  a.Te  justice.  His  severities,  he  urged,  were  needed 
in  order  to  show  proper  spirit  in  view  of  the  past,  and  proper  regard  for 
the  future.  His  soldiers  must  be  forced  to  commit  themselves  beyond  hope 
of  pardon — they  must,  especially  in  a  war  in  which  their  opponents  doaked 
themselves  with  the  royal  authority,  fight  without  respect  of  persona  *''•  The 
soldier  cannot  be  taught/*  said  he  with  characteristic  bluntness,  **to  cany 
his  sword  and  his  hat  in  his  hand  at  the  same  time.**  When  asked  what 
motive  he  had  in  subsequently  leaving  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  he  explained 
that  it  was  neither  fear  nor  avarice,  but  disgust  at  their  timid  poUcy  and  at 
seeing  himself  superseded.  And  to  D*Aubign6*8  third  question — a  somewhat 
bold  one,  it  must  be  confessed — Why  success  had  never  attended  his  recent 
undertakings,  he  answered  '^with  a  sigh:**  ''^ Mon  enfant^  nothing  is  too 
warm  for  a  captain  who  has  no  greater  anxiety  for  victory  than  have  his  sol- 
diers. With  the  Huguenots  I  had  soldiers  ;  since  then  I  have  had  only  huek' 
sters^  who  cared  for  nothing  but  money.  The  former  were  moved  by  appre- 
hension unminglcd  with  fear,  and  revenge,  passion,  and  honor  were  the 
wages  they  fought  for.  I  could  not  give  those  Huguenot  soldiers  reins 
enough ;  the  others  have  worn  out  my  spurs,^^ 

'  And  yet  I  agree  with  Von  Polenz,  Gesch.  des  Franz.  Calvinismus  (Gk>tha, 
1859),  ii.  188,  189,  note,  in  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  accounts  of  Des 
Adrets^s  cruelties  and  perfidy  as  very  much  exaggerated,  and  in  insisting  npon 
the  circumstance  that  the  barbarity  practised  at  Orange  had  famished  him 
not  only  the  example,  but  the  incentive. 
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from  Orange,  recognizing  among  them  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crimes  which  had  turned  their  homes  into  a  howling  desert,  fell 
npon  them  and  were  not — perhaps  could  not  be — i-estrained  by 
their  leader.*  The  fatal  example  of  Orange  was  but  too  faith- 
fully copied,  and  precipitating  the  prisoners  from  the  summit  of 
a  high  rock  became  the  favorite  mode  of  execution.*  Only  one 
of  the  unfortimates,  who  happened  to  break  his  fall  by  catching 
hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  cliflF,  was 
spared  by  his  enemies.'  A  number  of  tlie  naked  corpses  were 
afterward  placed  in  an  open  boat  without  pilot  or  tiller,  and 
suffered  to  float  down  the  Rhone  with  a  banner  on  which  were 
written  these  words :  "  O  men  of  Avignon  1  permit  the  bearers 
to  pass,  for  they  have  paid  tlie  toll  at  Momas."  * 

The  atrocities  of  Des  Adrets  and  his  soldiers  in  tlie  East 
were,  however,  surpassed  by  those  which  Blaise  de  Montluc 
BiaiMde  inflicted  upon  the  Huguenots  of  the  West,  or  whicli 
MoDtiiio.  |j^^^  place  under  his  sanction.  His  memoirs,  which 
are  among  the  most  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
wars  in  which  he  took  part,  present  him  to  us  as  a  remorseless 
soldier,  dead  to  all  feelings  of  sympathy  witli  human  distress, 

*  Aooording  to  Jean  de  Serres,  this  leader  was  the  Baron  des  Adrets  in  per- 
son ;  mooardmg  to  De  Thou,  Montbnin  commanded  by  the  baron^s  appoint- 
ment.    So  also  Histoire  eccl^,  iiL  171. 

*  So  at  Montbrison,  the  Baron  des  Adrets  reserved  thirty  prisoners  from  the 
common  slaaghter  to  expiate  the  massacre  of  Orange  by  a  similar  method. 
One  of  them  was  observed  by  Des  Adrets  to  draw  back  twice  before  taking  the 
fatal  leap.  *'  What !  '^  said  the  chief,  ^^  do  yon  take  two  springs  to  do  it  ?  '* 
**•  I  will  give  yon  ten  to  do  it !  ^*  the  witty  soldier  replied  ;  and  the  laugh  he 
evoked  &om  those  grim  lips  saved  his  life.  De  Thou  (iii.  231,  232)  and 
others. 

'  J.  de  Serres,  ii.  188 ;  Gastelnan,  liv. ,  iv.  c.  ii.  But  the  *^  Discours  des  Guer- 
res  de  la  oomt^  de  Venayscin  et  de  la  Pronence  ....  par  Ic  seigneur 
Loys  de  Pemssiis,  escnyer  de  Conmons,  subiect  et  uassal  de  sa  saincteto  **' (dedi- 
cated to  *'  Fr.  Fabrioe  de  Serbellon,  oonsin-germain  de  N.  S.  P.  et  son  general 
en  la  cite  d'Avignon  et  dicte  oomt6/'  Avignon,  1563,  and  reprinted  in  Cimber 
(iv.  401,  etc.),  makes  no  mention  of  the  fig-tree,  and  regards  the  preservation 
as  almost  miraculous.  There  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  ruined  Cha- 
teau of  Momas  above  the  frightful  precipice,  in  Count  Alexander  de  Laborde^s 
magnificent  work,  Les  Monuments  de  la  France  (Paris,  1830),  plate  17U. 

^  DisoonxB  des  Guerree  de  la  oomte  de  Venayscin,  etc.,  453;  De  Thou,  iii 
240. 
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glorying  in  having  executed  more  Huguenots  than  any  other 
royal  lieutenant  in  France,*  pleased  to  have  the  people  call  the 
two  hangmen  whom  he  used  to  take  about  with  him  his 
"  lackeys."  *  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  auspices  of  such 
an  oflScer,  fierce  passions  should  have  had  free  play.  At  Tou- 
Mawacroftt  lousc,  the  scat  of  the  most  fanatical  parliament  in 
Toulouse.  France,  a  notable  massacre  took  place.  Even  in  this 
hot-bed  of  bigotry  the  reformed  doctrines  had  made  rapid  and 
substantial  pi-ogress,  and  the  great  body  of  the  students  in  the 
famous  law-school,  as  well  of  the  municipal  government,  were 
favorable  to  their  spread.'  The  common  people,  however,  were 
as  virulent  in  their  hostility  as  the  parliament  itself.  They  had 
never  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of 
January,  and  had  only  been  restrained  from  interference  with  the 
worship  of  the  Protestants  by  the  authority  of  the  government. 
Of  late  the  Huguenots  had  discovered  on  what  treacherous 
ground  they  stood.  A  funeral  procession  of  theirs  had  been 
attacked,  and  several  persons  had  been  murdered.  A  massacre 
had  been  perpetrated  in  the  city  of  Cahors,  not  far  distant  from 
them.  In  both  cases  the  entire  authority  of  parliament  had 
been  exerted  to  shield  the  guilty.  The  Huguenots,  tlierefore, 
resolved  to  forestall  disaster  by  throwing  Toulouse  into  the 
hands  of  Conde,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  introduce  some  com- 
panies of  soldiers  within  the  walls  and  to  seize  the  "  hotel  de 
ville."  They  had,  however,  miscalculated  their  strength.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  moi'e  numerous,  and  after  repeated  con- 

'  Mem.  de  Blaise  de  Montluo,  iiL  393  (Petitot  ed.) :  ^^poayant  dire  aveo  la 
Yorit^  qa*il  n'y  a  lieutenant  de  Roy  en  France  qui  ait  pluB  faiot  passer  d' Hu- 
guenots par  le  cousteau  ou  par  la  corde,  que  moy." 

'  '■''  Me  deliberay  d'user  de  toutes  les  oruantez  que  je  pourrois/*  lb.,  iiL  20. 
' '  Je  recouvray  seorettement  deux  bourreaux,  lesquela  on  appeUa  depuis  mea 
laqnais,  parce  quUls  estoient  sou  vent  apres  moy/'  lb.,  iii.,  21.  Consult  the 
succeeding  pages  for  an  account  of  Montluo*s  brutality,  which  could  scarcely 
be  credited,  but  that  Montluo  himself  vouches  for  it. 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  January  at  Toulouse  (on  the  6th  of 
February),  the  Protestant  minister  had  sworn  to  observe  its  provisions  before 
the  seneschal,  viguier,  and  capitouls,  and,  when  he  preached,  these  last  had 
been  present  to  prevent  disturbance.  A  place  of  worship,  twenty -four  can* 
nea  long  by  sixteen  in  width  (174  feet  by  116),  had  been  built  on  the  qpol 
assigned  by  the  authoritiaa.     Hist  eod^  dea  ^1.  r6f.,  iii  1. 
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flictfl  thej  were  able  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  building  in 
which  the  Protestants  had  intrenched  themselves.  Destitute 
alike  of  provisions  and  of  the  means  of  defence,  and  menaced 
with  the  burning  of  their  retreat,  the  latter  accepted  the  condi- 
tions offered,  and— a  part  on  the  day  before  Pentecost,  a  part 
after  the  services  of  that  Sunday,  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Reformed  Church — they  retired  without  arms,  intending 
to  depart  for  more  hospitable  cities.  Scarce,  however,  had  tlie 
last  detachment  left  die  walls,  when  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and 
their  enemies,  respecting  none  of  their  promises,  involved  them 
in  a  horrible  carnage.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
that  in  all  three  thousand  persons  perished  on  both  sides  dur- 
ing the  riot  at  Toulouse,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  Huguenots.  Even  this  effusion  of  blood  was  not  sufficient. 
The  next  day  Montluc  appeared  in  the  city.  And  now,  encour- 
aged by  his  support,  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  initiated  a  sys- 
tem of  judicial  inquiries  which  were  summary  in  their  character, 
and  rarely  ended  save  in  tlie  condemnation  of  the  accused. 
Within  three  months  two  hundred  persons  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted. The  Protestant  leader  was  quartered.  The  parliament 
vindicated  its  orthodoxy  by  the  expulsion  of  twenty-two  coun- 
sellors suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  Reformation ;  and  in- 
formers were  allured  by  bribes,  as  well  as  frightened  by  eccle- 
siastical menaces,  in  order  that  the  harvest  of  confiscation  might 
be  the  greater.* 

Such  were  the  deeds  wliich  the  Roman  Catholics  of  southern 
France  have  up  to  our  times  coimnemorated  by  centenary  cele- 
brations;' such  the  pious  achievements  for  which  Blaise  de 

1  De  Tbon,  iii.  294;  Hist  eccl^s.  des  4gl.  ref.,  iii.  1-32. 

*  Ei[en  in  1762.  Voltaire  remonstrated  against  a  jubilee  to  *  *■  thank  God  for 
foor  thoasand  murders."  Yet  a  century  later,  in  1862,  Monseigneur  Desprez, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  gave  notice  of  the  recurrence  of  the  celebration  in 
these  words :  *^  The  Catholic  Church  always  makes  it  a  duty  to  recall,  in  the 
succession  of  ages,  the  most  remarkable  events  of  its  hifttory — particularly 
those  which  belong  to  it  in  a  special  manner.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  going  to 
celebrate  this  year  the  jubilee  commemorative  of  a  glorious  act  accomplished 
among  yon  three  hundred  years  ago."  The  archbishop  was  warm  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  last  centennial  procession,  ^^  at  which  were  present  all  the 
persons  of  distiiiotio&— the  zeUgions  ordezs,  the  officiating  minister  under  his 
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Montlnc  received  from  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  the  mo6t  lavish 
praise  as  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith.' 

Meanwhile,  about  Paris  and  Orleans  the  war  la^ed.  Both 
sides  were  I'eceiving  reinforcements.  The  ban  and  rear-ban  were 
summoned  in  the  king's  name,  and  a  large  part  of  tlie  levies 
joined  Conde  as  the  royal  representative  in  preference  to  Ka- 
varre  and  the  triumvirate.'  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Catharine 
Foreign  aiii-  '^*^  cousentcd  to  publisli  a  declaration  denying  Conde's 
•noes  fiought.  allegation  that  they  were  held  in  duress.'  The  Guises 
had  sent  abroad  to  Spain,  to  Germany,  to  the  German  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  to  Savoy,  to  the  Pope.  Philip,  after  the  abmi- 
dant  promises  with  which  he  had  encouraged  the  French  papists 
to  enter  upon  the  war,  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  had  better 
answer  the  calls  now  made  upon  him.  He  was  by  no  means  con- 
fident that  the  love  of  country  of  the  French  might  not,  after  all, 
prove  stronger  than  the  discord  engendered  by  their  religious 
differences,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniard  than  their  hatred  of 
their  political  rivals.*  ^' Those  stirrings,"  writes  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner  from  Spain,  "  have  here  gevyn  matter  of  great  consul- 
tation day  by  day  to  this  king  and  counsaile.  One  wayes  they 
devise  howe  the  Gwisans  may  be  ayded  and  assisted  by  them, 

canopy,  the  red  robes,  and  the  members  of  parUament  pressing  behind  the 
university,  the  seneschal,  the  bourgeaUu^  and  finally  a  company  of  soldiers^ " 
But  the  French  government,  not  agreeing  with  the  prelate  in  the  propriety  of 
perpetuating  the  reminiscence,  forbade  the  procession  and  aU  oat-door  solem- 
nities, and  declared  ^*  the  celebration  of  a  jabilee  of  the  16th  to  the  2dd  of 
May  next,  enjoined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toaloose,  to  be  nothing  less  than 
the  commemoration  of  a  moamful  and  bloody  episode  of  our  ancient  religious 
discords.'*  See  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Paris,  April  10,  1862. 

^  Papal  brief  of  April  23,  1562 :  **  Ista  sunt  vere  catholico  viro  digna  opera, 
ista  baud  dabie  divina  sunt  beneficia.  Agimus  omnipotenti  Deo  gratias,  qui 
tam  prsBclaram  tibi  mentem  dedit,"  etc.     Soldan,  ii  61. 

«  De  Thou,  ui,  149-151. 

"Ibid.,  iU.  143,  AprUTth. 

4  Catharine  do'  Medici  stated  to  Sir  Harry  Sydney,  the  special  English  en- 
voy, in  May,  1562,  that  her  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Spain,  had  offered  Charles 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse  **  payd  of  his  owne  charge,"  be- 
sides what  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  others  were  ready  to  furnish.  Jjetter  of 
Sidney  and  Throkmorton  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  May  8,  1562,  MSS.  State  Paper 
Office.    Due  d'Aumale,  Princes  de  OondA,  Pidoet  jiutif.,  i.  861^. 
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esteming  for  religion  sake  that  the  prevaylment  of  that  sydo 
importithe  them  as  the  ball  of  theire  eye.  Another  wayes  they 
stand  in  a  jelousie  whither  tlieis  noinbers  thus  assembled  in 
Fraunee,  may  not  possibly  shake  hands,  and  sett  upon  the  Lowe 
Comitries  or  Navarre,  both  peecs,  upon  confidence  of  tlie  peace, 
now  being  disprovided  of  garisons.  So  ferfurthe  as  they  hei-e 
repent  tlie  revocation  of  tlie  Spanisli  bands  owt  of  Flanders. 
.  .  .  .  So  as  in  case  the  new  bushops  against  the  people^s 
mynd  shall  need  be  enstalled,  the  Frenche  had  never  such  an 
opertunyte  as  they  perchauns  should  fynd  at  this  instant."  *  To 
the  Doke  of  Wiirtemberg  the  Guises  had  induced  Charles  and 
Catharine  to  write,  throwing  the  blame  of  the  civil  war  entirely 
upon  Conde ; '  but  Christopher,  diis  time  at  least,  had  his  eyes 
wide  open,  and  his  reply  was  not  only  a  pointed  refusal  to  join 
in  the  general  crusade  against  the  Calvinists,  but  a  noble  plea  in 
behalf  of  toleration  and  clemency.' 

Tlie  Huguenots,  on  the  other  hand,  had  rather  endeavored  to 
set  tliemselves  right  in  public  estimation  and  to  prepare  the  way 

for  future  calls  for  assistance,  than  made  any  present 
bcth'sftid  In-  requisitions.     Elizabeth's  ambassador,  Tlu'okmorton, 

had  been  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  danger  that 
overhung  his  mistress  with  all  the  rest  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. He  wrote  to  her  that  the  plot  was  a  general  one,  includ- 
ing England.  "  It  may  please  your  Majesty  the  papists,  within 
these  two  days  at  Sens  in  Normandy,  have  slain  and  hurt  two 
hundred  persons — men  and  women.  Your  Majesty  may  per- 
ceive how  dangerous  it  is  to  suffer  papists  that  be  of  great  heart 
and  enterprise  to  lift  up  their  crests  so  high."  *  In  another  des- 
patch he  warned  her  of  her  danger.  "  It  standeth  your  Majesty 
upon,  for  the  conservation  of  your  realm  in  the  good  terms  it  is 
in  (thanks  be  to  God),  to  countenance  the  Protestants  as  much 
as  you  may,  until  they  be  set  afoot  again,  I  mean  in  tliis  realm ; 
for  here  dependeth  the  great  sway  oiE  that  matter."  * 

■  Sir  T.  Ghaloner,  ambassador  in  Spain,  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton,  May 
1,  1562,  Haynes,  State  Papers,  882,  383. 
«  April  17th.     Mem,  de  Cond6,  iiL  281-284. 
s  May  15th  and  16th,  M^m.  de  Cond^,  iiL  284-287. 

*  Fronde,  History  of  England,  vii.  404. 

•  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  April  1,  1562,  State  Paper  Offloe. 
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Cecil  himself  adopted  the  same  views,  and  urged  them  upon 
Elizabeth's  attention.     Not  succeeding  in  impressing  her  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  he  resorted  to  extraordinary  measures 

Cecirs  ur-  o  ^  j 

gency  and  to  compass  tho  cud.  Ho  iustructed  Mundt,  his  ascent 
in  Germany,  to  exert  himself  to  induce  the  Protestant 
princes  to  send  "  special  messengers  "  to  England  and  persuade 
Elizabeth  to  join  in  "  a  confederacy  of  all  parts  professing  the 
Gospel."  In  fact,  the  cunning  secretary  of  state  went  even  far- 
ther, and  dictated  to  Mundt  just  what  he  should  write  to  the 
queen.  He  was  to  tell  her  Majesty  "  that  if  she  did  not  at- 
tempt the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  France,  and  the  keeping 
asunder  of  France  and  Spain,  she  would  be  in  greater  peril  than 
any  other  prince  in  Christendom,"  for  "  the  papist  princes  that 
sought  to  draw  her  to  their  parts  meant  her  subversion " — a 
tnith  which,  were  she  to  be  infonned  of  by  any  of  the  German 
princes,  might  have  a  salutary  effect.*  But  the  vacillating  queen 
could  not  be  induced  as  yet  to  take  the  same  view,  and  needed 
the  offer  of  some  tangible  advantages  to  move  her.  No  wonder 
that  Elizabeth's  policy  halted.  Every  occurrence  across  the 
channel  was  purposely  misrepresented  by  the  emissa- 
pathieaof  the  rics  of  PluHp,  and  the  open  sympathizers  of  tlie  Ro- 
man  Catholic  party  at  the  English  court  were  almost 
more  numerous  than  the  hearty  Protestants.  A  few  weeks  later, 
a  correspondent  of  Tlirokmorton  wrote  to  him  from  home: 
"  Here  are  daily  bruits  given  forth  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
as  it  is  thought,  far  discrepant  from  such  as  I  learn  are  sent  from 
your  lordship,  and  the  papists  have  so  great  a  voice  here  as  they 
have  almost  as  much  credit,  the  more  it  is  to  be  lamented.  I 
have  not,  since  I  came  last  over,  come  in  any  company  where 
almost  the  greater  part  have  not  in  reasoning  defended  papistry, 
allowed  the  Guisians'  proceedings,  and  seemed  to  deface  the 
prince's  quarrel  and  design.  How  dangerous  this  is  your  lord- 
ship doth  see."  ■  The  Swiss  Protestant  cantons  were  reluctant 
to  appear  to  countenance  rebellion.  Berne  sent  a  few  ensigns 
to  Lyons  at  the  request  of  the  Pi'otestants  of  that  city,  but  wished 


1  Cecil  to  Mundt,  March  22,  1562,  State  Paper  Office. 

'  Wm.  Hawea  to  Throkmorton,  July  15,  1562,  State  Paper  Office. 
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to  limit  them  strictly  to  the  defensive,  and  subsequently  slie  yield- 
ed to  the  urgency  of  the  Guises  and  recalled  them  altogether/ 
But  as  yet  no  effort  was  made  by  Cond^  to  call  in  foreign  assist- 
ance. The  reluctance  of  Admiral  Coligny,  while  it  did  honor  to 
the  patriotism  which  always  moved  him,  seems  to  have  led  him 
to  commit  a  serious  mistake.  The  admiral  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  Huguenots  would  prove  strong  enough  to  succeed  with- 
out invoking  foreign  assistance ;  moreover,  he  was  unwilling  to 
set  the  first  example  of  bringing  in  strangers  to  arbitrate  con- 
cerning the  domestic  affairs  of  France.'  And,  indeed,  had  his 
opponents  been  equally  patriotic,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  his 
expectation  would  haVe  been  realized.  For,  if  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  infantry,  the  Huguenots,  tlirough  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  their  army,  were  at  first  far 
superior  in  cavalry. 

The  beaten  path  of  diplomatic  manoeuvre  was  first  tried. 
Four  times  were  messengers  sent  to  Cond^,  in  the  king's  name, 
mpiomAtio  requiring  his  submission.  Four  times  he  responded 
"■°*»*^^*~-  tliat  he  could  not  lay  down  his  arms  until  Guise  should 
have  retired  from  court  and  been  pimished  for  the  massacre  of 
Yassy,  imtil  the  constable  and  Saint  Andr^  should  have  returned 
to  tlieir  governments,  leaving  the  king  his  personal  liberty,  and 
until  the  Edict  of  January  should  be  fully  re-established.*  These 
demands  the  opposing  party  were  unwilling  to  concede.  It  is  tnie 
that  a  pretence  was  made  of  granting  the  last  point,  and,  on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  an  edict,  ostensibly  in  confinnation  of  that  of 
January,  was  signed  by  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Catharine,  the 
Iving  of  Navarre,  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Guise,  tlie 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  constable,  and  Aimiale.  But  there  was  a 
glaring  contradiction  between  the  two  laws,  for  Paris  was  ex- 

>  Hist,  eocl^fl.,  iiL  143-145  ;  De  Tbou,  iii.  233,  234. 

*  Almost  aU  the  members  of  Oond6*s  coonoil  favored  a  caU  upon  the  Oerman 
Protestant  princes  for  prompt  support.  But  ^^  the  admiral  broke  off  this  plan 
of  theirs,  saying  that  he  would  prefer  to  die  rather  than  consent  that  those 
of  the  religion  shonld  be  the  first  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  France."  It 
was,  therefore,  conoloded  to  send  two  gentlemen  to  Qermany,  to  remain  there 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  order  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.    Hist,  eccl^  des  6gl.  r^f.,  iL  23. 

s  Mte.  de  Gond6,  L  79,  80.    Cf.  Baum,  ii,  App.,  177. 
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pressly  excepted  from  tlio  provisions.  In  or  aronnd  the  capital 
no  exercises  of  the  reformed  religion  could  be  celebrated.'  Such 
was  the  trick  by  which  the  triumvirs  hoped  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  tlie  confederates'  sails.  Though  the  concession  could  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Protestants,  it  might  be  alleged  to  show 
foreigners  the  unreasonableness  of  Conde  and  his  supporters. 
Meantime,  in  reply  to  the  prince's  declaration  as  to  the  causes 
for  which  he  had  taken  up  arms,  the  adherents  of  Guise  pub- 
lished in  their  own  vindication  a  paper,  wherein  they  gravely 
asserted  that,  but  for  the  duke's  timely  arrival,  fifteen  hundred 
Huguenots,  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  would 
have  entered  Paris,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  confed- 
erates within  the  walls,  would  have  plundered  the  city.' 

The  month  of  May  witnessed  the  dreary  continuation  of  the 
same  state  of  things.  On  the  first,  Cond^  wrote  to  the  queen 
mother,  reiterating  his  readiness  to  lay  down  the  anns  he  liad 
assumed  in  the  king's  defence  and  her's,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  before.  On  the  fourth,  Charles,  Catharine,  and  Antoine 
replied,  refusing  to  disniiss  the  Guises  or  to  restore  the  Edict  of 
January  in  reference  to  Paris,  but,  at  the  same  time,  inviting  the 
prince  to  return  to  comi;,  and  promising  that,  after  he  should  have 
submitted,  and  the  revolted  cities  should  have  been  restored  to 
their  allegiance,  the  triumvirs  would  retire  to  their  governments.' 

On  the  same  day  two  petitions  were  presented  to  Charles. 
Both  were  signed  by  Guise,  Montmorency,  and  Saint  Andr^. 
In  the  first  they  prayed  his  Majesty  to  interdict  the  exercise  of 
every  other  religion  save  the  "  holy  Apostolic  and  Roman,"  and 
require  that  all  royal  officers  should  conform  to  that  religion  or 
forfeit  their  positions;  to  compel  the  heretics  to  restore  the 
churches  which  had  been  destroyed ;  to  punish  the  sacrilegious ; 
to  declare  rebels  all  who  persisted  in  i*etaining  anns  without 

>  Hkt.  eool^B.  des  6gl.  M.,  ii  14 ;  M6m.  de  Cond^,  i  81-^,  and  iii.  256 ; 
De  Thou,  iii.  148. 

*  *^  Que  Bans  sa  yanne  &  Paris,  il  fiiat  arriy^  vera  les  PaaqueSf  pins  de  qninze 
oentz  ohevaolx  de  toas  costez  da  royaume,  poor  sacoager  la  viUe,"  etc.  Be- 
Bponse  k  la  Declaration  que  faiot  le  Prince  de  Conde,  etc.  M^m.  de  Oondd, 
iii.  242. 

*  Mem.  de  Cond^,  iiL  88S-891 ;  Hist,  eool^  dee  ^1.  xef .,  ii  80,  81 ;  Jean 
de  Serrea,  ii.  68 ;  De  Thon,  iiL  152. 
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permission  of  tJie  King  of  Navarre.  Under  tliese  conditions 
tliey  would  consent,  tliey  said,  to  leave  France — nay,  to  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  world.  In  tlie  second  petition  thej  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  confederates  of  Orleans,  tlio  restitution  of 
the  places  which  had  been  seized,  tlie  exaction  of  an  oath  to 
observe  the  royal  edicts,  both  new  and  old,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  sole  command  of  Navarre  over  tlie  French  armies.' 

Conde's  reply  (May  twentieth)  was  the  most  bitter,  as  well 
as  the  ablest  and  most  vigorous  paper  of  the  initiatory  stage  of 
ooDd4»s  reply  *^*®  ^*^*  ^^  ^'®^^  dcservcs  a  careful  examination.  Tlie 
ta^'p^  pretended  petition^  Louis  of  Bourbon  wrote  to  the 
***»•  queen  motlier,  any  one  can  see,  even  upon  a  ciu-sory 

perusal,  to  be  in  effect  nothing  else  than  a  decree  concocted 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Constable  Montmorency,  and  Marshal 
Saint  Andre,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  papal  legate  and  nuncio 
and  the  ministers  of  foreign  states.  Ambition,  not  zeal  for 
the  faith,  is  the  motive.  In  order  to  have  their  own  way,  not 
only  do  the  signers  refuse  to  have  a  prince  of  tlie  blood  near  the 
monarch,  but  they  intend  removing  and  punishing  all  the  worthy 
members  of  the  royal  privy  coimcil,  beginning  witli  Michel  de 
THospital,  the  chancellor.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  already 
made  a  ridiculous  appointment  of  six  new  counsellors.  The 
queen  mother  is  to  be  banished  to  Chenonceaux,  there  to  spend 
her  time  in  laying  out  her  gardens.  La  Roche-sur-Yon  will  be 
sent  elsewhere.  New  instructors  are  to  be  placed  around  the 
king  to  teach  him  riding,  jousting,  the  art  of  love— anything, 
in  short,  to  divert  his  mind  from  religion  and  the  art  of  reign- 
ing well.  The  conspiracy  is  more  dangerous  than  the  conspiracy 
of  Sulla  or  Csesar,  or  that  of  the  Roman  triumvirs.  Its  authors 
point  to  their  titles,  and  allege  the  benefits  they  have  conferred ; 
but -their  boasts  may  easily  be  answered  by  pointing  to  their 
insatiable  avarice,  and  to  the  princely  revenues  they  have  ac- 
cimnulated  during  their  long  connection  with  the  public  admin- 
istration. They  speak  of  the  present  dangerous  state  of  the 
country.  What  was  it  before  the  massacre  of  Vassy  ?  After  the 
publication  of  the  Edict  of  January  universal  peace  prevailed. 

'  J.  de  Serres,  M  112-117 ;  Hist,  eoclds.  des  ^1.  r^f.,  ii.  27-29 ;  M4m.  de 
Cond^,  iii  882,  898 ;  De  Thou,  iii  153,  154. 
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That  peace  these  very  petitioners  disturbed.  What  means  the 
coalition  of  the  constable  and  Marshal  Saint  Andre?  What 
mean  the  barbarities  lately  committed  in  Paris,  but  that  the 
peace  was  to  be  broken  by  violent  means  ?  As  to  the  obedience 
the  petitioners  profess  to  exhibit  to  the  queen,  they  showed  her 
open  contempt  when  they  refused  to  go  to  the  provinces  which 
they  governed  under  the  king's  orders ;  when  tiiey  came  to  tlie 
capital  contrary  to  her  express  direction,  and  that  in  arms ;  when 
by  force  tliey  dragged  the  king,  her  son,  and  herself  from  Fon- 
taincbleau  to  the  Louvre.  They  have  accused  tlie  Huguenots 
of  treating  the  king  as  a  prisoner,  because  these  desire  that  tlie 
decree  drawn  up  by  the  advice  of  tlie  tliree  estates  of  tlie  realm 
should  be  made  irrevocable  imtil  the  majority  of  Charles  the 
Ninth ;  but  how  was  it  when  three  persons,  of  whom  one  is  a 
foreigner  and  the  other  two  are  servants  of  the  crown,  dictate 
a  new  edict,  and  wish  that  edict  to  be  absolutely  irrevocable  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  lugging  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  into  the 
discussion,  and  undertaking  its  defence,  for  no  one  has  thought 
of  attacking  it.  The  demand  made  by  the  petitioners  for  a  com- 
pulsory subscription  to  certain  articles  of  theirs  is  in  opposition 
to  unmemorial  usage ;  for  no  subscription  has  ever  been  exacted 
save  to  the  creed  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a  second  edict,  and  in 
truth  nothing  else  than  the  introduction  of  that  hateful  Spanish 
inquisition.  Ten  thousand  nobles  and  a  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers will  not  be  compelled  either  by  force  or  by  authority  to 
afiSx  their  signatures  to  it.  But,  to  talk  of  enforcing  submission 
to  a  Koman  Catholic  confession  is  idle,  so  long  as  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  do  not  retract  their  own 
adhesion  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  lately  given  in  with  such 
protestations  to  a  German  prince.  The  charge  of  coimtenan- 
cing  the  breaking  of  images  the  prince  would  answer  by  point- 
ing to  the  penalties  he  has  inflicted  in  order  to  repress  the  irreg- 
ularity. And  yet,  if  it  come  to  the  true  desert  of  punishment^ 
what  retribution  ought  not  to  be  meted  out  for  the  crimes  per- 
petrated by  the  petitioners,  or  under  their  auspices  and  ^er 
their  examples,  at  Vassy,  at  Sens,  at  Paris,  at  Toulouse,  and  in 
so  many  other  places  ?  For  the  author  of  the  petition  sliould 
have  remembered  that  it  is  nowhere  written  that  a  dead  image 
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ever  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  blood  of  man — God's  living 
image — demands  it  of  heaven,  and  draws  it  down,  though  it 
tarry  long.  As  for  the  accusation  brought  against  Conde  and 
the  best  part  of  the  French  nobility,  that  they  are  rebels,  the 
prince  hopes  soon  to  meet  his  accusers  in  the  open  field  and  there 
decide  the  question  whether  a  foreigner  and  two  others  of  such 
a  station  as  they  are  shall  undertake  to  judge  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  To  allege  Navarre's  authority  comes  witli  ill-grace  from 
men  who  wronged  that  king  so  openly  during  the  late  reign  of 
Francis  the  Second.  Finally,  the  Prince  of  Condd  would  set 
over  against  the  petition  of  the  triumvirate,  one  of  his  own,  con- 
taining for  its  principal  articles  that  the  Edict  of  January,  which 
his  enemies  seek  to  overturn,  shall  be  observed  inviolate ;  that  all 
the  king's  subjects  of  every  order  and  condition  shall  be  main- 
tained in  their  rights  and  privileges ;  that  the  professors  of  the 
reformed  faitli  shall  be  protected  until  the  majority  of  Charles; 
that  arms  shall  be  laid  down  on  either  side ;  above  all,  thsit  for- 
eign arms,  which  he  himself,  so  far  from  inviting  to  France,  has, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  steadfastly  declined  when  voluntarily 
offered,  and  which  he  will  never  resort  to  unless  compelled  by 
his  enemies,  shall  be  banished  from  tlie  kingdom.* 

While  the  clouds  of  war  were  thus  gathering  thick  around 
Orleans,  within  its  walls  a  synod  of  the  reformed  churches  of 
Thini  Nft-  France  had  assembled  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  to 
tkmai  Synod,  deliberate  of  mattera  relating  to  their  religious  in- 
terests. Important  questions  of  discipline  wei-e  discussed  and 
settled,  and  a  day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  a  declared  civil  war.* 

"  Jean  de  Serres,  ii  118-150;  M^m.  de  Cond^  iii.  895-416;  Hist  ecolds.  des 
^.  r^t,  ii.  82-46 ;  De  Thon,  iii.  154-157.  It  is  incredible  that,  as  De  Thou 
■nggeets,  this  answer  shotild  have  been  penned  by  Montlac,  Bishop  of  Valence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  bears  every  mark  of  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
that  learned,  eloquent,  and  sprightly  writer,  Theodore  Beza.  As  a  literary 
prodaction  it  fully  deserves  the  warm  encomiam  passed  upon  it  by  Professor 
Banm :  *^  It  is  a  masterpiece  in  respect  both  to  the  arrangement  and  to  the 
treatment  of  the  matter ;  and,  with  its  truly  Demosthenian  strength,  may, 
with  confidence,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  to  which 
the  French  language  can  point.**    Baum.  Theodor  Beza,  ii.  642. 

*  J.  de  Serrea,  ii  93,  etc. ;  De  Thou,  iii.  158.     See  the  acts  of  the  third  Na- 
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The  actual  war  was  fast  approaching.  The  army  of  the  Guises, 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  now 
ready  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Orleans.  Before  setting  out, 
however,  the  triumvirs  resolved  to  make  sure  of  their  hold  upon 
the  capital,  and  royal  edicts  (of  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh  of  May)  were  obtained  ordering  the  expulsion  from 
Paris  of  all  known  Protestants.*  Then,  with  an  army  of  four 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  the  King  of  Navarre 
marched  toward  the  city  of  Chateaudun.*  On  hearing  of  the 
movement  of  his  brotlier's  forces,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  advanced 
to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse.  Tlieix3  were  those,  however,  who  still  believed  it  to  be 
possible  to  avert  a  collision  and  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  by 
amicable  discussion.  Of  this  number  was  Catharine  de'  Medici. 
Hastily  leaving  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  she  hurried  to  the  front, 
and  at  the  little  town  of  Toury,  between  the  two  armies, 

Interview  of 

Catharine  glio  bi*ought  about  au  iutcrview  between  Conde,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  herself.  Such  was  tlie  imbit- 
tered  feeling  supposed  to  animate  both  sides,  that  the  escorts  of 
tlie  two  princes  had  been  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  approaching 
each  other,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  insulting 
remarks,  and  from  these  come  to  blows.  But,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  all,  they  had  no  sooner  met  than  papist  and  Huguenot 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms  and  embraced  as  friends  long 
separated.  While  the  principals  were  discussing  the  terms  of 
union,  their  followers  had  ah^cady  expressed  by  action  tlie  accord 
reigning  in  their  hearts,  and  tlie  white  cloaks  of  Conde's  attend- 
ants were  to  be  seen  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the  crim- 
son cloaks  of  his  brother's  escort.  Yet,  after  all,  the  interview 
came  to  nothing.  Neither  side  could  accept  the  only  terms  the 
other  would  offer,  and  Catharine  returned  disappointed  to  Paris, 
to  be  greeted  by  the  populace  with  the  most  insulting  language 


tional  Synod  in  Aymon,  Tons  lea  Synodes,  i.  23-31.  The  Second  National 
synod  had  been  held  at  Poitiers,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1501.  Its  acts  are  in 
Aymon,  L  13-22. 

>  J.  de  Serres,  11  170;  De  Thou,  ill.  160;  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  60;  Hirtk 
oocles.  des  6gL  rOf .  ii.  47. 

*  De  Then,  ill  160. 
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for  imperilling  the  orthodoxy  of  the  kingdom/  Kot,  however, 
altogether  despairing  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  Conde  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  entreating  him,  before 
it  should  be  too  late,  to  listen  to  his  brotherly  argimients.  The 
answer  came  in  a  new  summons  to  lay  down  his  arms.' 

Yet,  while  they  had  no  desire  for  a  reconciliation  on  any  such 
terms  as  the  Huguenots  could  accept,  there  were  some  substan- 
tial advantages  which  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  hoped  to  reap 
under  cover  of  fresh  negotiations.  All  the  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  lying  nearest  to  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  con- 
federates of  Orleans.  It  was  impossible  for  Navarre  to'' reach 
the  southern  bank,  except  by  crossing  below  Amboise,  and  thus 
exposmg  the  communications  of  his  army  with  Paris  to  be  cut 
off  at  any  moment  To  attain  his  end  with  less  difficulty,  An- 
toine  now  sent  word  to  his  brother  that  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
dude  a  peace,  and  proposed  a  truce  of  six  days.  Meanwhile, 
he  requested  CJond^  to  gratify  him  by  the  "  loan  "  of  the  town 
The" loan »•  ^^  Beaugcucy,  a  few  miles  below  Orleans,  where  he 
oCB«Migeiicj.  might  be  more  comfortably  lodged  than  in  his  pres- 
ent inconvenient  quarters.  The  request  was  certainly  suffi- 
ciently novel,  but  that  it  was  granted  by  Cond^  may  appear  even 
more  strange. 

This  was  not  the  only  act  of  folly  in  which  the  Huguenot 
leaders  became  involved.  Under  pretence  of  showing  their 
readiness  to  contribute  their  utmost  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  the  constable.  Guise,  and  Saint  Andr^,  after  obtaining  a 
declaration  from  Catharine  and  Antoine  that  their  voluntary 
retreat  would  do  no  prejudice  to  their  honor,'  retired  from  the 
royal  court,  but  went  no  farther  than  the  neighboring  city  of 
Chateaudun.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  swallo^ang  the  bait,  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  place  himself,  the  very  next  day,  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen  mother  and  his  brother,  and  was  led 
more  like  a  captive  than  a  freeman  from  Beaugency  to  Talsy, 

1  Jonmol  de  Braslart,  M^moires  de  Gond^,  i.  87;  Claade  Haton,  i.  284; 
mit.  eocl^.  des  6gl  r^f.  il  48. 

*  See  the  princess  affectionate  letter  to  Antoine,  Jane  18th,  Hist.  eccl^.  des 
%L  ref.  ii.  40 ;  De  Thou,  uhi  Bupra  ;  J.  de  Series,  ii.  156. 

*  Mem.  de  Guise,  495. 
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where  Catharine  was  staying.  Becoming  alarmed,  however,  at 
his  isolated  situation,  he  wrote  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and 
within  a  few  hours  so  goodly  a  company  of  knights  appeared, 
with  Coligny,  Andelot,  Prince  Poi*cien,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Ro- 
han, and  other  distinguished  nobles  at  their  head,  tliat  any 
treacherous  plans  that  may  have  been  entertained  by  the  wily 
Italian  princess  were  rendered  entirely  futile.  She  resolved, 
Puuienego-  therefore,  to  entrap  them  by  soft  speeches.  With 
**^**^  tliat  utter  disregard  for  consistency  so  characteristic 
both  of  her  actions  and  of  her  words,  Catharine  publicly' 
thanked  the  Huguenot  lords  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
the  king,  who  would  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  them,  and 
recognized,  for  her  own  part,  tliat  her  son  and  she  herself  owed 
to  them  the  preservation  of  tlieir  lives.  But,  after  this  flattering 
preamble,  she  proceeded  to  make  the  unpalatable  proposition 
that  they  should  consent  to  the  repeal  of  tlie  edict  so  far  as 
Paris  was  concerned,  under  the  guarantee  of  personal  liberty, 
but  without  permission  to  hold  public  religious  worship.  The 
prince  and  his  associates  could  listen  to  no  such  terms.  Indeed, 
carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  their  zeal,  they  protested  that, 
rather  than  surrender  the  rights  of  their  bretliren,  they  would 
leave  the  kingdom.  "  We  shall  willingly  go  into  exile,"  they 
said,  "  if  our  absence  will  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  public 
tranquillity."  This  assurance  was  just  what  Catharine  had  been 
awaiting.  To  the  infinite  surprise  of  the  8peakei*s  themselves, 
she  told  them  that  she  appreciated  their  disinterested  motives, 
and  accepted  their  oflFer ;  that  they  sliould  have  safe-conducts 
to  whatever  land  they  desired  to  visit,  with  full  liberty  to  sell 
their  goods  and  to  receive  their  incomes ;  but  that  their  volun- 
tary retirement  would  last  only  until  the  king's  majority,  which 
would  be  declared  so  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth 
year  I  *    It  needs  scarcely  be  said  that,  awkward  as  was  the  pre- 


'  It  was  in  the  presence  of  seven  knights  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  eta  See  Cond^^s  long  remonstranoe  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Parisian  parliament,  Aug.  8,  1562.  Hist.  ecol6s.  des  6gL 
ref.,  ii.  71 ;  M4m.  de  Cond6,  iiL  587. 

'  Unlucky  Bishop  Montluc  has  received  the  donhtfnl  credit  of  having  loiC 
this  pretty  snare  for  the  Hngaenot  chiefs,  but  with  what  reason  it  is  beyond 
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dicament  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves,  the  prince  and 
his  companions  had  little  disposition  to  follow  out  Catharine's 
plan.  On  their  return  to  the  Protestant  camp,  tlie  clamor  of 
the  soldiers  against  any  farther  exposure  of  the  person  of  their 
leader  to  peril,  and  the  opportune  publication  of  an  intercepted 
letter  said  to  have  been  Mrritten  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  Ids 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Chateaudun,  and  disclosing  treacherous  designs,*  decided 
the  Huguenot  l^ulers  to  break  off  the  negotiations.' 

The  long  period  of  comparative  inaction  was  now  succeeded 
by  a  spasmodic  effort  at  energetic  conduct  The  six  days'  truce 
had  scarcely  expired  when  the  prince  resolved  to  throw  himself 
unexpectedly  upon  the  neighboring  camp  of  tlie  Koman  Catho- 
lics, before  Montmorency,  Guise,  and  Saint  Andr^  had  resumed 
their  accustomed  posts.  One  of  those  nocturnal  attacks,  which, 
nnder  the  name  of  camisadeSj  figure  so  frequently  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  period,  was  secretly  organized,  and  tlie  Prot- 
estant soldiers,  wearing  wliite  shirts  over  their  armor,  in  order 
that  they  might  easily  recognize  each  other  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  started  with  alacrity,  under  D'Andelot's  command, 
on  the  exciting  adventure.  But  their  guides  were  treacherous, 
or  unskilful,  and  the  enterprise  came  to  naught.'  Disappointed 
in  this  attempt,  and  unable  to  force  the  enemy  to  give  battle. 


mj  abiUty  to  conjecture.  The  same  brain  could  scarcely  have  indited  the  bit- 
ter reply  to  the  petition  of  the  triumyirs,  and  devised  the  cunning  project  of 
entangling  their  opponents.  Evidently  the  Bishop  of  Valence  has  received 
some  honors  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

•  M^m.  de  Guise,  494;  Hist,  eccl^  des  6g\.  rdf,  ii.  59.  "Conclusion,'* 
Bays  the  duke  in  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  project,  "  la  religion  rr- 
form^e,  en  nous  conduisant  et  tenant  bon,  comme  nous  ferons  jusques  au 
bout,  s'en  va  aval  Teau,  et  les  admiraux,  mal  ce  qui  est  possible :  toutes  nos 
forces  enti&rement  demeurent,  les  leurs  rompues,  les  viUes  renducs  sans  par- 
ler  d*edits  ne  de  presohes  et  administration  de  saoremens  k  leur  mode."  A 
memorandum  of  eight  articles  from  the  triumvirs  to  Navarre,  seized  at  the 
flame  time,  showed  the  intention  to  arrest  the  Prince  of  Cond4.     lb. ,  ii  60. 

•  J.  de  Serres,  iL  170-180;  Hist  eccles.  des  6g\.  ref.,  tUn  supra;  De  Thou, 
iii  164-168.  Harangue  of  Bishop  Spifame  to  the  emperor,  Le  Laboureur, 
Add.  aux  M^m.  de  Castelnau,  ii  28-38.  M^moires  de  Jehan  d*  VArchevesque, 
Sieor  de  Sonbise,  BuUetin,  xxiU.  (1874)  4G0,  461. 

•  La  None,  c.  v.,  p.  597 ;  De  Thou,  iii  168,  169,  eta 
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Conde  turned  his  attention  to  Beangency,  which  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  failed  to  restore,  and  carried  it  by  Btorm.  He 
would  gladly  have  followed  up  the  advantage  by  laying  siege  to 
Blois  and  Tours,  which  the  triumvirate  had  taken  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  ;  but  heavy  rains,  and  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  on  military  operations  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  mud,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  project,  and  reduced 
the  main  army  to  renewed  inactivity.* 

The  protracted  delays  and  inexcusable  slu^shness  of  the 
leaders  had  borne  their  natural  fruits.  Many  of  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  had  left  the  camp  in  disgust  at  the  mistakes  commit- 
ted ;  others  had  retired  to  their  homes  on  hearing  that  their 
families  were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war  and  stood  in  need 
of  their  protection ;  a  few  had  been  corrupted  by  the  arts  of 
the  enemy.  For  it  was  a  circumstance  often  noticed  by  con- 
temporaries, that  no  envoy  was  ever  sent  from  Orleans  to  the 
court  who  did  not  return,  if  not  demoralized,  yet  so  lukewarm 
as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  any  good  service  in  future.* 
Yet  the  dispersion  of  the  higher  rank  of  the  reformed  soldiers, 
and  the  consequent  weakening  of  Conde's  army  in  cavalry,  were 
attended  with  this  incidental  advantage,  that  they  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  the  party  in  the  provinces,  and 
necessitated  a  similar  division  of  the  opposing  forces.' 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  army  that  exhibited  such  ex- 
cellent discipline  as  did  the  army  of  the  Protestants  in  this  the 
Hnguenot  ^^^  stagc  of  its  Warfare.  Never  had  the  morals  and 
discipline.  religion  of  soldiers  been  better  cared  for.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  a  soldier,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  philo- 
sophical writers  of  his  times — the  brave  "  Bras  de  Fer  " — that 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  the  great  instrument  of  imbii- 

>  J.  de  Serres,  iL  180 ;  Hist,  eccl^a.  des  egL  r6f.,  iL  61,  62. 

*  Hifit.  eccles.  des  6g\.  ret ,  iL  62 ;  La  None,  c.  iv. 

*  La  None,  c.  vii.,  p.  600.  '*  Lediot  seigpieur  prince  de  Condd,"  saya  Jean 
Glaumean  of  Bonrges,  in  his  journal,  "  voyant  qn*il  ne  ponvoit  avoir  raison 
avec  son  ennomy  et  qu'il  ne  le  pouvoit  rencontrer,  ayant  une  armee  de  viron 
trente  on  qnarante  milles  hommes,  de  pear  quHlz  n^adnrassent  (endnrassent) 
fain  ou  soif,  coftimcnce  h  lea  separer  et  enyoya  en  ceste  ville  de  Bonrgea,  tant 
de  cbeval  que  de  pied,  viron  qnatre  miUes,  et  y  arrivdrent  le  samedi  zi*  jour 
de  juiUeU"    BuUetin,  v.  (1857)  887. 
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ing  the  army  with  the  spirit  of  order.  Crimes,  he  tells  us,  were 
promptly  revealed;  no  blasphemy  was  heard  throughout  tlie 
camp,  for  it  was  universally  frowned  upon.  The  very  imple- 
ments of  gambling — dice  and  cards — were  banished.  There 
were  no  lewd  women  among  the  camp-followers.  Thefts  were 
iinfrequent  and  vigorously  pimished.  A  couple  of  soldiers  were 
hung  for  having  robbed  a  peasant  of  a  small  quantity  of  wine.* 
Public  prayers  were  said  morning  and  evening ;  and,  instead  of 
profane  or  indelicate  songs,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  psalms 
of  David.  Such  were  the  admirable  fruits  of  the  careful  disci- 
pline of  Admiral  Coligny,  the  true  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party ;  and  they  made  a  deep  impression  upon  such  enthusiastic 
youths  as  Fi3in9ois  de  la  None  and  T^ligny.  Their  more  expe- 
rienced author,  however,  was  not  imposed  upon  by  these  flatter- 
ing signs.  "  It  is  a  very  fine  thing,"  he  told  them,  "  if  only  it 
last;  but  I  much  fear  that  these  people  will  spend  all  their 
goodness  at  the  outset,  and  that,  two  months  hence,  nothing 
will  remain  but  malice.  I  have  long  commanded  infantry,  and 
I  know  that  it  often  verifies  the  proverb  which  says :  '  Of  a 
young  hermit^  cm  old  devil! '  If  this  army  does  not,  we  shall 
give  it  a  good  mark." "  The  prediction  was  speedily  realized ; 
for,  although  the  army  of  the  prince  never  sought  to  rival  the 
papal  troops  in  the  extent  of  its  license,  the  standard  of  sol- 
dierly morality  was  far  below  that  which  Coligny  had  desired 
to  establish.' 

So  far  as  cruelty  was  concerned,  everything  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  antagonists  was  calculated  to  provoke  the  Protes- 
tants to  bitter  retaliation.  The  army  of  Guise  was  merciless. 
If  the  infuriated  Huguenots  selected  the  priests  that  fell  into 
their  hands  for  the  especial  monuments  of  their  retribution,  it 

*  Hist.  eool^.  des  %L  i6f.,  ii.  61. 

*  *^Si  celle  oy  7  faat,  nous  ferons  la  croix  &  la  cbemln^e."  Mem.  de  la 
Noue,  c.  vi.  598,  599. 

*  The  author  of  the  Hist  eod^s.  des  egl.  r^f..  ii  61,  regards  the  failure  of 
the  confederates  promptly  to  put  to  the  death — as  Admiral  Coligny  and 
others  had  insisted  upon  their  doing — a  Baron  de  Courtenay,  who  had  out- 
raged a  village  girl,  and  their  placing  him  under  a  guard  from  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  esoape,  as  **  the  door,  so  to  speak,  through  which  Satan 
entered  the  camp.*' 
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was  because  the  priesthood  as  a  foody  had  become  the  instiga- 
tors  of  savage  barbarity,  instead  of  being  the  ministers  of  peace ; 
because  when  they  did  not,  like  Eonsard  the  poet,  themselves 
buckle  on  the  sword,  or  revel  in  blood,  like  the  monks  of  Saint 
Calais,'  they  still  famied,  as  they  had  for  years  been  fanning,  the 
flame  of  civil  war,  denouncing  toleration  or  compronuse,  wield- 
ing the  weapons  of  the  church  to  enforce  the  pious  duty  of  ex- 
terminating heresy  and  heretics,  repeating  and  exaggerating 
every  foul  calumny  invented  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  reform- 
ers. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  ecclesiastical  dress  itself  be- 
came the  badge  of  deadly  and  irreconcilable  hostility,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  this  unhappy  war  niany  a  priest  was  cut  down 
without  any  examination  into  his  private  views  or  personal  his- 
tory. Parliament,  too,  was  setting  the  example  of  cruelty  by 
reckless  orders  amounting  almost  to  independent  legis- 
thc  i»rii»-      lation.     By  a  series  of  "  arrets  "  succeedin£r  each  other 

ment. 

rapidly  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  door  was 
opened  wider  and  wider  for  popular  excess.  Wlien  the  chm*che8 
of  Mcaiix  were  visited  by  an  iconoclastic  rabble  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  the  Parisian  parliament,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  employed  the  disorder  as  the  pretext  of  a  judicial  "  dec- 
laration" tliat  made  the  culprits  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  treason,  and  permitted  any  one  to  put  them  to  death  with- 
out further  authorization.  The  populace  of  Paris  needed  no 
fuller  powers  to  attack  the  Huguenots,  for,  within  two  or 
three  days,  sixty  men  and  women  had  been  killed,  robbed, 
and  thrown  into  the  river.  Parliament,  therefore,  found  it 
convenient  to  terminate  the  massacre  by  a  second  order  restrict- 
ing the  application  of  the  declaration  to  persons  taken  in 
the  very  act."  A  few  days  later  (July,  1562),  other  arrets 
empowered  all  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  to  take  up 


»  De  Thou,  iii  171. 

*  Abb^  Braslart,  Mem.  de  Conde,  I  90 ;  HiBt  eod^  des  6gl  r6f .,  ii.  66 ; 
Journal  de  Jehan  de  la  Foese,  52.  The  latter  erroneously  oalla  it  an  edict  **  de 
par  le  roi ;  *'  but  certainly  gives  the  essence  of  the  order  according  to  the  pop- 
ular estimate  when  he  says  ^  ^  qu*il  estoit  permis  au  peuple  de  tuer  tout  hugue« 
not  qu'il  trouveroit,  d^oii  vint  qu^U  y  en  eust  en  la  ville  de  Paris  plusleurs  tues 
et  jetes  enTeau." 
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arms  against  those  who  molested  priests,  sacked  chmxshes,  or 
^^  held  conventicles  and  milawf  ul  assemblies,"  whether  public  or 
secret ;  and  to  arrest  the  ministers,  deacons,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical functionaries  for  trial,  as  guilty  of  treason  against  God  as 
well  as  man/  Not  content  with  these  appeals  to  popular  pas- 
sion,' however,  the  Parisian  judges  soon  gave  practical  exempli- 
fications of  their  intolerant  principles ;  for  two  royal  officers — 
the  ^^  lieutenant  g^ndral "  of  Pontoise,  and  the  ^^  lieutenant "  of 
Senlis — ^were  publicly  hung;  the  former  for  encouraging  the 
preaching  of  God's  word  ^^in  other  form  than  the  ancient 
church  "  authorized,  the  latter  for  ^^  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  the  G^nevese  fashion."  These  were,  according 
to  the  curate  of  St  Barthelemi,  the  first  executions  at  Paris  for 
the  simple  profession  of  ^^  Uuguenoterie  "  since  the  pardon  pro- 
claimed by  Francis  the  Second  at  Amboise.'    A  few  days  later, 

1  Mem.  de  Ck>nd^,  L  91.  Text  of  arr^t  of  Jalj  13th,  ib. ,  iti.  544 ;  of  arrdt  of 
July  17th,  ib.,  iii.  547.   ffist.  ecoles.  des  egl.  r^f.,  vbi supra;  Recoidon,  p.  108. 

'  Nicholas  Pithoa  has  left  in  his  MSS.,  which,  unfortanately,  have  not  yet 
been  published  entire,  a  thrilling  narrative  of  the  savage  excesses  commit- 
ted partly  by  the  authorities  of  Troyes,  partly  by  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble, 
under  their  eyes  and  with  their  approval.  There  is  nothing  more  abominable 
in  the  annals  of  crime  than  what  was  committed  at  this  time  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  ministers  of  law.  The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Pithou^s  sister, 
Madame  de  Yalentigny,  wiU  be  found  of  special  interest.  See  Recordon,  107- 
129. 

*  M6m  de  Gond6,  i.  91,  and  Hist.  eool^.  des  ^1.  rdf.,  ubi  supra.  J.  de  la 
Fosse,  53,  54,  **  pour  huguenoterye.**  Even  with  these  judicial  executions  the 
people  interfered,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  victims,  using  them  for  foot- 
balls, and  finally  burning  them.  The  contemptuous  disobedience  of  the  people 
of  Paris  and  their  cruelty  are  frequent  topics  touched  upon  in  Throkmorton^s 
correspondence.  He  acknowledges  himself  to  be  afraid,  because  of  ^*the 
daily  deqpites,  injuries,  and  threatenings  put  in  use  towards  him  and  his  by 
the  iDsolent,  raging  people."  He  sees  that  ^*  neither  the  authority  of  the 
king,  the  queen  mother,  or  any  other  person  can  be  sanctuary  "  for  him  ;  for 
they  **  daily  most  cruelly  kill  every  person  (no  age  or  sex  excepted)  whom 
they  take  to  be  contrary  to  their  religion,  notwithstanding  daily  proclama- 
tions under  pain  of  death  to  the  contrary."  He  declares  that  the  king  and 
liis  mother  are,  **  for  their  own  safety,  constrained  to  lie  at  Bois  de  Yinoeunes, 
not  thinking  good  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  furious  Pari- 
aians;  "  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  France,  *^  being  the  most  sincere  man  of 
this  prince's  counoi],"  is  in  as  great  fear  of  his  life  as  Throkmorton  himself, 
being  lodged  hard  by  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  where  he  has  the  protection  of 
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a  new  and  moro  explicit  declaration  pronounced  all  those  who 
had  taken  up  arms,  robbed  chnrches  and  monasteries,  and  com- 
mitted other  sacrilegious  acts  at  Orleans,  Lyons,  Bouen,  and  va- 
rious other  cities  mentioned  by  name,  to  be  rebels,  and  deprived 
them  of  all  their  offices.  Yet,  by  way  of  retaliation  upon  Cond^ 
for  maintaining  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  war  in  order  to 
defend  the  persons  of  the  king  and  his  motlier,  unjustly  de- 
prived of  tlieir  liberty,  parliament  pretended  to  regard  the  prince 
himself  as  an  unwilling  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  confederates ; 
and,  consequently,  excepted  liim  alone  from  the  general  attain- 
der/ But  the  legal  fiction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  great  success  its  projectors  anticipated.'  The  people 
could  scarcely  credit  the  statement  that  the  war  was  waged  by 
the  Guises  simply  for  the  liberation  of  their  mortal  enemy, 
Cond^,  especially  when  Cond^  himself  indignantly  repelled  the 
attempt  to  separate  him  from  the  associates  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  common  engagements,  not  to  add  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Lorraine  family,  whose  mouth-piece  parliament  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be,  was  not  over  good  for  strict  adherence 
to  truth. 

Meanwhile  the  triumvirs  were  more  successful  in  their  mili- 
tary operations  than  the  partisans  of  the  prince.  Their  auxil- 
iaries came  in  more  promptly,  for  the  step  which  Cond^  now 
saw  liimself  forced  to  take,  in  consequence  of  his  opponents' 
course,  they  had  long  since  resolved  upon.  Tliey  had  received 
reinforcements  from  Germany,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 


the  king's  graards ;  and  yet  even  there  he  has  been  threatened  with  a  visit 
from  the  Parisians,  and  with  being  kiUed  in  his  own  hoose.  See  both  of  Throk- 
morton's  despatches  to  the  qneen,  of  Angnst  6,  1662,  State  Paper  Office.  One 
of  them  is  printed  in  Forbes,  ii.  7,  etc. 

*  M^m.  de  Gond6,  i.  91-93  ;  Hist,  ecd^s.  des  6gL  r6f.,  ubi  mpra;  De  Thon, 
iiL  192, 193  ;  J.  de  La  Fosse,  54. 

*  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Nonoio  Santa  Groce  (April  29th),  that,  as  early 
as  two  months  before,  the  oonrt  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  deriving  great 
advantages  from  excluding  Gond6  from  the  ban,  and  affecting  to  regard  him* 
as  a  prisoner  (Aymon,  i.  152,  and  Gimber  et  Danjon,  vi.  91).  **Gon  ch« 
pensano,'^  he  adds,  *^di  qnietar  bnona  parte  del  popolo,  che  non  sentendo 
parlar  di  religfione,  e  parendoli  ancora  che  la  gaerra  si  f  acda  per  la  liberatione 
del  Principe  de  Gond^,  stara  a  vedere.*' 
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under  command  of  the  Rhinegrave  Philip  of  Salm  and  the 
Count  of  Eockendorf ;  while  Cond^  had  succeeded  in  detaching 
but  few  of  tlie  Lutheran  troopers  by  a  manifesto  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle.  Soldiers 
from  the  Koman  Catholic  cantons  had  been  allowed  a  free 
passage  tlirough  the  Spanish  Franche-Comt^  by  the  regent  of 
the  Low  Countries,  Margaret  of  Parma.  The  Pope  himself 
contributed  liberally  to  the  supply  of  money  for  paying  the 
troops.*  But  the  Protestant  reinforcements  from  the  Palatinate 
and  Zweibrucken  (Deux-Ponts),  and  from  Hesse,  which  D'An- 
delot,  and,  after  him,  Gaspard  de  Schomberg,  had  gone  to 
hasten,  wero  not  yet  ready ;  while  Elizabeth  still  hesitated  to 
Usten  to  the  solicitations  of  Briquemault  and  Bobert  Stuart, 
the  Scotchman,  who  had  been  successively  sent  to  her  court.' 

After  effecting  the  important  capture  of  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
Marshal  Saint  Andre,  at  the  head  of  a  Boman  Catholic  army, 

had  marched,  about  the  middle  of  August,  toward 
oMsesof  the    Bourgcs,  pcrhaps  the  most  important  place  held  by 

the  Protestants  in  central  France.  Beneath  the  walls 
of  this  city  he  joined  the  main  army,  under  Navarre's  nominal 
command,  but  really  led  by  tlie  Duke  of  Guise.  The  siege 
was  pressed  with  vigor,  for  the  king  was  present  in  person  with 
the  "  Guisards.''  To  the  handful  of  Huguenots  their  assailants 
appeared  to  be  "a  marvellous  army  of  French,  Germans, 
reiters,  Spaniards,  and  other  nations,  numbering  in  all  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  the  bravest  cavalry  that  could 
be  seen.'' '  And,  when  twenty  or  twenty-five  cannon  opened 
upon  Bourges  with  balls  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds'  weight,  and 
when  six  hundred  and  forty  discharges  were  counted  on  a  sin- 
gle day,  and  every  building  in  the  town  was  shaken  to  its 
very  foundations,  tiie  besieged,  numbering  only  a  few  hundred 

1  **  The  bysbopp  o£f  Rome  hathe  lent  these  hjs  cheampionB  and  frends  on 
hnndrethe  thoosand  crowns,  and  dothe  pay  monthely  besjds  six  thousand 
sowldiers.**  Tbrokmorton  to  the  Council,  July  27,  1562,  Forbes,  State 
Papers,  iL  5. 

*  De  Thou,  iii.  191,  etc.  ;  Hist.  eool^.  des  ^gL  r6f.,  11.  64,  etc. 

*  The  number  was,  in  fact,  only  about  16,000  foot  and  8,000  horse,  aooozd- 
ing  to  De  Thou,  iii  198. 
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men,  would  have  been  excusable  had  they  lost  heart  Instead 
of  this,  they  obstinately  defended  their  works,  repaired  the 
breach  by  night,  and  inflicted  severe  injury  on  the  enemy  by 
nocturnal  sallies.  To  add  to  the  duke's  embarrassment.  Admi- 
ral Coligny,  issuing  from  Orleans,  was  fortunate  enough  to  cut 
oflF  an  important  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition  coming 
from  Paris  to  the  relief  of  the  besiegers.*  Despairing  of  taking 
the  city  by  force,  they  now  turned  to  negotiation.  Unhappily, 
M.  d'lvoy,  in  command  of  the  Huguenot  garrison,  was  not 
proof  against  the  seductive  offers  made  him.  Disr^arding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  had  from  day  to  day,  through  discourage- 
ment or  from  sheer  exhaustion,  relaxed  their  assaults,  he  con- 
Pan  of  sented  (on  the  tliirty-first  of  August)  to  surrender 

Bourges.  Bourges  to  tlie  army  tliat  had  so  long  thundei-ed  at  its 
gates.  D'lvoy  returned  to  Orleans,  but  Cond^,  accusing  him  of 
open  perfidy,  refused  to  see  him;  while  the  Protestants  of 

^  Although  Coligny  captured  ax  cannon  and  over  forl^  waggons  of  powder, 
he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  destroy,  or  render  useless,  and  abandon  mu- 
nitions of  war  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need ;  for  the  enemy  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  kill  or  drive  away  the  horses,  and  the  wagons  could  not  be 
dragged  to  Orleans,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles.  It  happened  that  Sir 
Nicholas  Throkmorton,  whose  instructive  correspondence  furnishes  so  lucid 
a  commentary  upon  the  events  from  1550  to  1563,  was  travelling  under  escort 
of  the  royal  train,  to  take  leave  of  Charles  IX.  at  Bourges.  In  the  unexpected 
assault  of  the  Huguenots  he  was  stripped  of  his  money  and  baggage,  and 
even  his  despatches.  Under  these  circumstances  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
accompany  Coligny  to  Orleans.  Catharine,  who  knew  weU  Throkmorton*a 
sympathy  with  the  Protestants,  and  hated  him  heartily  (*'  Tt  is  not  th*  Am- 
bassador of  Englande,"  he  had  himself  written  only  a  few  days  earlier, 
*  *  which  ys  so  greatlye  stomaokyd  and  halyd  in  this  oountreye,  but  yt  ys  the 
persone  of  Nicholas  Throkmorton,"  Forbes,  iL  33),  would  have  it  that  he 
had  purposely  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.  His  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  Queen  Elizabeth  does  not  bear  out  the  charge. 
Despatch  from  Orleans,  Sept  9,  1562,  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii  86,  eta 
Catharine  assured  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  on  his  arrival  at  court  as  English  am- 
bassador, that  she  wished  he  had  been  sent  before,  instead  of  Throkmorton, 
*^  for  they  took  him  here  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  troubles,'*  declaring 
that  Throkmorton  was  never  well  but  when  he  was  making  some  broil,  and 
that  he  was  so  ** passionate  and  affectionate"  on  the  Huguenots*  side,  that 
he  cared  not  what  trouble  he  made.  Despatch  of  Smith,  Bouen,  Nov.  7, 
1662,  State  Paper  Office. 
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Boorges  shared  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  trusted  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Boman  Catholic  leaders,  and  secured  few  of  the 
religious  privil^es  guaranteed  by  the  articles  of  capitulation.' 

With  the  fall  of  Bourges,  the  whole  of  central  France,  as  far 
as  to  the  gates  of  Orleans,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Guise.  Every- 
where the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  reformed  faith  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  gross  indignities,  or  seek  safety  in  flight. 
To  many  of  these  homeless  fugitives  the  friendly  castle  of 
Montargis,  belonging  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  which 
reference  will  shortly  be  made,  aflForded  a  welcome  refuge.* 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  immediate  reinforcements  had  at 
length  brought  Conde  and  the  other  great  Huguenot  lords  to 
acquiesce  in  the  offer  of  the  only  terms  upon  which  Elizabeth  of 
England  could  be  persuaded  to  grant  them  actual  support  As 
the  indispensable  condition  to  her  interference,  she  demanded 
that  the  cities  of  flavre  and  Dieppe  sliould  be  placed  in  her 
hands.  These  would  be  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Calais, 
that  old  English  stronghold  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  French  during  the  last  war,  and  for  whose  restoration  within 
eight  years  there  had  been  an  express  stipulation  in  the  treaties 

Cateau-Cambr^sis.     Tliis  humiliating  concession  the 
g^eon  BUxa-   Hugucnots  rcluctautly  agreed  to  make.     Elizabeth  in 

turn  promised  to  send  six  thousand  English  troops 
(three  thousand  to  guard  each  of  the  cities),  who  should  serve 


iHifltoire  eoolSs.,  ii  296-306  (the  terms  of  capitnlatioD,  ii.  804,  305); 
Mem.  de  Castelnaa,  Uv,  ilL,  o.  xL  (who  maintains  they  were  implicitly  ob- 
■erred);  Throkmorton,  in  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii.  41 ;  Davila,  bk.  iii.,  p. 
71 ;  De  Thou,  iii.  198,  199.  ''  Bitoriges  tarpiter  a  duoe  pmsidii  proditi  sese 
dedideront,  optimis  qnidem  conditionibas,  sed  qnas  bidao  post  perfidioeissi- 
mns  hostia  inf regit."  Beza  to  Bollinger,  Sept.  24,  1563,  Banm,  ii.,  Appen- 
dix, 194.  M.  Bonrqaelot  has  published  a  graphic  account  of  the  capture 
of  Bouiges  in  May,  by  the  Huguenots,  under  Montgomery,  and  of  the  siege 
in  Augast,  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  Jean  Qlaumeau,  in  the  National  Library 
(BuUetin  de  IHiist.  du  prot.  fr.,  v.  887-389).  M.  L.  Laooor  reprints  in  the 
same  yaluable  periodical  (v.  516-518)  a  contemporary  hymn  of  some  merit, 
**  8ur  la  prise  de  Bourges/'  We  are  told  that  a  proverb  is  even  now  cur- 
r«ut  in  Berry,  not  a  little  flattering  to  the  Huguenot  rule  it  recalls : 

**  L*an  mil  cinq  cent  soixante  et  deux 
Bouxges  n'avoit  pr^tres  ny  graeux."    (Ibid.,  ▼.  889.) 

'  Jean  de  Serres,  De  statu  relig.  et  reip.,  iL  258,  259, 
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under  the  command  of  Conde  as  the  royal  lieutenant,  and 
pledged  her  word  to  lend  the  prince  and  his  associates  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  crowns  toward  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war.*  On  the  twentieth  of  September  the  Queen  of 
England  published  to  the  world  a  declaration  of  the  motives 
that  led  her  to  interfere,  allying  in  particular  the  usurpation  of 
the  royal  authority  by  the  Guises,  and  the  consequent  danger 
impending  over  the  Protestants  of  Normandy  through  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Duke  of  Aumale.* 

The  tidings  of  the  alliance  and  of  some  of  its  conditions  had 
already  reached  France,  and  they  rather  damaged  than  furthered 
the  Protestant  cause.  As  the  English  queen's  selfish  determina- 
tion to  confine  her  assistance  to  the  protection  of  the  three  cities 
became  known,  it  alarmed  even  her  warmest  friends  among  the 
French  Protestants.  Conde  and  Coligny  earnestly  begged  the 
queen's  ambassador  to  tell  his  mistress  that  '^  in  case  her  Majesty 
were  introduced  by  tlieir  means  into  Havre,  Dieppe,  and  Rouen 
with  six  thousand  men,  only  to  keep  those  places,  it  would  be  unto 
them  a  great  note  of  infamy."  They  would  seem  wantonly  to 
have  exposed  to  a  foreign  prince  the  very  flower  of  Normandy, 
in  giving  into  her  hands  cities  which  they  felt  themselves  quite 
able  to  defend  without  assistance.  So  clearly  did  Throkmorton 
foresee  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  course,  that,  even  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  queen  by  his  presumption,  he  took  the 
liberty  to  warn  her  that  if  she  suffered  the  Protestants  of  Franco 

>  This  conoliiflion  was  arriyed  at  as  early  as  Aug.  29th.  FroadA,  Hist,  of 
England,  vii  433.  Seventy  thousand  crowns  were  to  be  paid  to  the  prince's 
agents  at  Strasbourg  or  Frankfort  so  soon  as  the  news  should  be  received  of 
the  transfer  of  Havre,  thirty  thousand  more  within  a  month  thereafter.  The 
other  forty  thousand  were  in  lieu  of  the  defence  of  Bouen  and  Dieppe,  should 
it  seem  impracticable  to  undertake  it.  Havre  was  to  be  held  until  the  Prince 
should  have  effected  the  restitution  of  Calais  and  the  adjacent  territory  ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  of  Cateau-CambrSsis,  although  the  time  prescribed 
by  those  treaties  had  not  expired,  and  until  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand crowns  should  have  been  repaid  without  interest.  The  compact,  signed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Hampton  Court,  Sept.  20, 1562,  is  inserted  in  Da  Mont, 
Corps  Diplomatique,  v.  94,  95,  and  in  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii.,  48-51. 

*  See  tiie  declaration  in  Hist.  ecdSs.  des  4g\,  r6f.,  ii.  415,  416 ;  and  Forbes, 
State  Papers,  it  79,  80.  J.  de  Serres,  ii  261,  eta  Cf.  Forbes,  State  Papers, 
ii  60,  69-79. 
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to  euccninb,  with  minds  so  alienated  from  her  that  they  should 
consent  to  make  an  accord  with  the  opposite  faction,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  cities  would  avail  her  but  little  against  the  united 
forces  of  the  French.  He  therefore  suggested  that  it  might  be 
quite  as  well  for  her  Majesty's  interests,  "  that  she  should  serve 
tiie  turn  of  the  Huguenots  as  well  as  her  own."  *  Truly,  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  throwing  away  a  glorious  opportunity  of  display- 
ing magnanimous  disinterestedness,  and  of  conciliating  the  affec- 
tion of  a  powerful  party  on  the  continent.  In  the  inevitable 
struggle  between  Protestant  England  and  papal  Spain,  the  pos- 
session of  such  an  ally  as  the  best  part  of  France  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  abridging  the  contest  or  in  deciding  the 
result.  But  the  affection  of  the  Huguenots  could  be  secured  by 
no  such  cold-blooded  compact  as  that  which  required  them  to 
appear  in  the  light  of  an  unpatriotic  party  whose  success  would 
entail  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.  To  make  such  a 
demand  at  the  very  moment  when  her  own  ambassador  was 
writing  from  Paris  that  the  people  "did  daily  most  cruelly 
use  and  kill  every  person,  no  age  or  sex  excepted,  that  they  took 
to  be  contrary  to  their  religion,"  was  to  show  but  too  clearly 
that  not  religious  zeal  nor  philanthropic  tenderness  of  heart,  so 
much  as  pure  selfishness,  was  the  motive  influencing  her.*  And 
yet  the  English  queen  was  not  uninformed  of,  nor  wholly  in- 
sensible to,  the  calls  of  humanity.  She  could  in  fact,  on  occa- 
sion, herself  set  them  forth  with  force  and  pathos.     Nothing 


>  Throkmorton  to  the  qaeen,  Sept.  24, 1562,  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii.  64,  65. 

*  Froude,  vbi  mpra.  In  fact,  Elizabeth  assured  Philip  the  Second — and 
^here  is  no  reason  to  doubt  her  veracity  in  this — that  she  would  rccaU  her 
troops  from  France  so  soon  as  Calais  were  recovered  and  peace  with  her 
neighbors  were  restored,  and  that,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  these  ends,  she 
expected  the  countenance  rather  than  the  opposition  of  her  brother  of  Spain. 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Sept  22,  1562.  Forbes,  State  Papers, 
ii  55.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  there  were  ulterior  designs  even 
against  Havre.  '*  It  is  ment,*'  her  minister  Cecil  wrote  to  one  of  his  intimate 
correspondents,  **to  kepe  Newhaven  in  the  Queue* s  possession  untiU  Cal- 
lice  be  ejther  delyvered,  or  better  assurance  of  it  then  presently  we  have.*' 
But  he  soon  adds  that,  in  a  certain  emergency,  *'  I  think  the  Quene^s  Majestic 
nead  not  be  ashamed  to  utter  her  right  to  Newhaven  as  parcell  of  the  Duchie 
of  Nomuuidy."  T.  Wright,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times  (London,  1888), 
L96. 
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could  surpass  the  sympathy  expressed  m  her  autograph  letter 
to  Mary  of  Scots,  deprecating  the  resentment  of  the  latter  at 
Elizabeth's  interference — a  letter  which,  as  Mr.  Proude  notices, 
was  not  written  by  Cecil  and  merely  signed  by  the  queen,  but 
was  her  own  peculiar  and  characteristic  composition.  "Far 
sooner,"  she  wrote,  "  would  I  pass  over  those  murders  on  land ; 
far  rather  would  I  leave  unwritten  those  noyades  in  the  rivers — 
those  men  and  women  hacked  in  pieces ;  but  the  shrieks  of  the 
strangled  wives,  great  with  child — the  cries  of  the  infants  at 
their  mothers'  breasts — pierce  me  through.  What  drug  of  rhu- 
barb can  purge  the  bile  which  these  tyrannies  engender  i "  * 

The  news  of  the  English  alliance,  although  not  unexpected, 
produced  a  very  natural  irritation  at  the  French  court  When 
Throkmorton  applied  to  Catharine  de'  Medici  for  a  passport  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  the  queen  persistently  refused,  telling  him 
that  such  a  document  was  unnecessary  in  his  case.  But  she 
significantly  volunteered  the  information  that  "some  of  his 
nation  had  lately  entered  France  without  asking  for  passports, 
who  she  hoped  would  speedily  return  without  leave-taking ! "  ■ 

Meanwhile  the  English  movement  rather  accelerated  than 
retarded  the  operations  of  the  royal  army.  After  the  fall  of 
Bourges,  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  council 
whether  Orleans  or  Rouen  ought  first  to  be  attacked.  Orleans 
was  the  centre  of  Huguenot  activity,  the  heart  from  which  the 
currents  of  life  flowed  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Gascony 
and  Languedoc ;  but  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  would  be  de- 
fended by  a  large  and  intrepid  garrison.  A  siege  was  more 
likely  to  terminate  disastrously  to  the  assailants  than  to  the 
citizens  and  Protestant  troops.  The  admiral  laughed  at  the 
attempt  to  attack  a  city  which  could  throw  three  thousand  men 
into  the  breach.'  Rouen,  on,  the  contrary,  was  weak,  and,  if 
attacked  before  reinforcements  were  received  from  England, 

1  Froade.  Hiflfcory  of  England,  vii.  400,  461. 

'  Catharine  to  Throkmorton,  ftampeti,  Sept.  21,  1563,  State  Paper  Office. 

*  Mem.  de  la  None,  c.  yll ;  De  Thou,  iii.  206,  207  (liy.  xxzi).  Throkmorton 
is  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  fortifications  the  Hngnenots  had  thrown  np,  and  esti- 
mates the  soldiers  within  them  at  over  one  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  besides  the  dtiien  mUitia.     Forbes,  it  89. 
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but  feebly  garrisoned.    Yet  it  was  the  key  of  the  valley  of  the 

Seine,  and  its  possession  by  tlie  Hugaenots  was  a 

Bonen,  oo-     perpetual  menace  of  the  capital.^     So  long,  as  it  was 


m  their  hands,  the  door  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom 
lay  wide  open  to  the  united  army  of  French  and  English  Prot- 
estants. Very  wisely,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  generals 
abandoned  their  original  design  *  of  reducing  Orleans  so  soon  as 
Boui^es  should  fall,  and  resolved  first  to  lay  siege  to  Eouen. 
Great  reason,  indeed,  had  the  captors  of  such  strongholds  as 
Marienbourg,  Calais,  and  Thionville,  to  anticipate  that  a  place 
so  badly  protected,  so  easily  commanded,  and  destitute  of  any 
fortification  deserving  the  name,  would  yield  on  the  first  alarm.' 
It  was  true  that  a  series  of  attacks  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  upon  Fort  St.  Catharine,  the  citadel  of  Rouen,  had 
been  signally  repulsed,  and  that,  after  two  weeks  of  fighting,  on 
the  twelfth  of  July  he  had  abandoned  the  undertaking.*  But, 
with  the  more  abundant  resources  at  their  command,  a  better 
result  might  now  be  expected.  Siege  was,  therefore,  a  second 
time  laid,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  by  the  King  of 
Navarre. 

The  forces  on  the  two  sides  were  disproportionate.    Navarre, 

'  Guthbert  Vaughan  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  city,  and  warned 
Cecil  that  **  if  the  same,  for  lack  of  aid,  should  be  surprised,  it  might  give  the 
French  suspicion  on  our  part  that  the  queen  meaneth  but  an  appearance  of 
aid,  thereby  to  obtain  into  her  hands  such  things  of  theirs  as  may  be  most 
profitable  to  her,  and  in  time  to  come  most  noyful  to  themselves."  Forbes, 
ii  90.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  Cecil,  but  Elizabeth  herself,  that  restrained 
the  exertions  of  the  troops,  and  she  was  hard  to  move.  And  so,  for  lack  of 
a  liberal  and  hearty  policy,  Rouen  was  suffered  to  fall,  and  Dieppe  was  given 
up  without  a  blow,  and  Warwick  and  the  English  found  themselves,  as  it  were, 
besieged  in  Havre.  Whereas,  with  those  places,  they  might  have  commanded 
the  entire  triangle  between  the  Seine  and  the  British  Channel.  See  Throk- 
morton's  indignation,  and  the  surprise  of  Conde  and  Coligny,  Forbes,  State 
Papers,  iL  193,  199. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Lanssao,  Aug.  17,  1562,  Catharine  writes:  *'Nous  nous 
acheminons  k  Bourges  pour  en  d^loger  le  jeune  Genlia  .  .  .  L^ayant  lev^ 
de  I^,  comma  je  n'y  espdre  grande  diflBoult^,  nous  toumerons  vers  Orleans 
pour  faire  le  semblable  de  oeux  qui  y  sont."    Le  Laboureur,  i.  820. 

'  K^m.  de  Francois  de  la  Noue,  a  viii  (p.  601.) 

«  Hist,  ecd^s.  dea  6gL  x6i,  ii.  876,  876,  888;  J.  de  Series,  ii.  181;  De 
Thou,  iii  179-181. 
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Montmorency,  and  Guise  were  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  German  mercenaries.  Montgomery,*  who  commanded 
the  Protestants,  had  barely  eight  hundred  trained  soldiers.*  The 
rest  of  tlie  scanty  garrison  was  composed  of  those  of  the  citizens 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
four  thousand  more.  IBut  this  handful  of  men  instituted  a  stout 
resistance.  After  frequently  repulsing  the  assailants,  the  double 
fort  of  St.  Catharine,  situated  near  the  Seine,  on  the  east  of  tlie 
city,  and  Bouen's  chief  defence,  was  taken  rather  by  surprise 
tlian  by  force.  Yet,  after  this  unfortunate  loss,  the  brave  Hu- 
guenots fought  only  with  the  greater  desperation.  Their  num- 
bers had  been  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  some  five  hundred 
Englishmen  of  the  first  detachment  of  troops  which  had  landed 
at  Havre  on  the  third  of  October,  and  whom  Sir  Adrian  Poyn- 
ings  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  sending  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  capital  of  Normandy.*  With  Killigrew  of 
Pendennis  for  their  captain,  they  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
high  tide  to  pass  the  obstructions  of  boats  filled  with  stone  and 
sand  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  river  opposite  Caudebec,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  one  barge  that  ran  ashore, 
and  eleven  of  whom  were  hung  by  the  Koman  Catholics,  "  for 
having  entered  the  service  of  the  Huguenots  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Queen  of  England,"  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Eouen.* 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  auxiliaries  upon  whom 
the  Huguenot  chief  could  count.     The  women  were  inspired 


'  It  was  undoubtedly  a  Roman  Gntholio  fabrication,  that  Montgomery  bore 
on  his  escutcheon  a  hdmet  pierced  by  a  lance  (un  heaume  percc  d^ane  lance),  in 
allusion  to  the  accident  by  which  he  had  given  Henry  the  Second  his  mortal 
wound,  in  the  joust  at  the  Toumelles.  Abb^  Bruslart,  M6m.  de  Cond^,  L  97, 
who,  however,  characterizes  it  as  *'  chose  fort  dure  d  croire." 

*  Mem.  de  la  None,  o.  viii 

*  When  Lord  Robert  Dudley  began  to  break  to  the  queen  the  disheartening 
news  that  Rouen  had  faUen,  Elizabeth  betrayed  '^  a  marvellous  remorse  that 
she  had  not  dealt  more  frankly  for  it,"  and  instead  of  exhibiting  displeasure 
at  Poynings^s  presumption,  seemed  disposed  to  blame  him  that  he  had  not 
sent  a  thousand  men  instead,  for  his  fault  would  have  been  no  greater.  Dud- 
ley to  Cecil,  Oct  80,  1562,  Forbes,  State  Papers,  it  155. 

*  De  Thou,  iii.  828 ;  Fronde,  viL  486 ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Throkmorton, 
Paris,  Oct  17,  1562,  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii  117. 
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with  a  courage  that  eqnaUed,  and  a  determination  that  surpassed, 
that  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  They  undertook  the  most 
arduous  labors ;  they  f ouglit  side  by  side  on  the  walls ;  they 
helped  to  repair  at  night  tlie  breaches  which  the  enemy's  can- 
non had  made  during  the  day ;  and  after  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary conflicts  during  tlie  siege,  it  was  foimd  that  there  were 
more  women  killed  and  wounded  than  men.  Yet  the  courage 
of  the  Huguenots  sustained  them  throughout  the  unequal  strug- 
gle. Frequently  summoned  to  surrender,  the  Kouenese  would 
listen  to  no  tenns  that  included  a  loss  of  tlieir  religious  liberty. 
Cather  than  submit  to  the  usurpation  of  tlie  Guises,  they  pre- 
ferred to  fall  with  arms  in  their  hands.'  For  fall  they  must. 
D'Andelot  was  on  his  way  witli  the  troops  he  had  laboriously 
collected  in  Germany ;  anodier  band  of  three  thousand  English- 
men was  only  detained  by  the  adverse  winds ;  Condc  himself 
was  reported  on  his  way  northward  to  raise  the  siege — but  none 
could  arrive  in  time.  The  King  of  Navarre  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  Guise  and  the  constable  pressed 
the  city  with  no  less  decision.  At  last  the  walls  on  the  side  of 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Ililaire  and  Martainville  were  breached  by 
the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  population  of  Rouen 
and  its  motley  garrison,  reduced  in  numbers,  worn  out  with 
toils  and  vigils,  and  disheartened  by  a  combat  which  ceased  on 
one  day  only  to  be  renewed  under  less  favorable  circumstances 
on  the  next,  were  no  longer  able  to  continue  their  heroic  and 
almost  superhuman  exertions. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  the  army  of  the 

triumvirate  forced  its  way  over  the  rubbish  into  Rouen,  and 

the  richest  city  of  France,  outside  of  Paris,  fell  an 

Fun  of  Rouen.  ,.  "^  '  .  .ij.^ 

unresistmg  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  an  insubordinate 
soldiery.  Rarely  had  so  tempting  a  prize  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  conquering  army ;  rarely  were  the  exactions  of  war  more 
i-emorsely  inflicted.'     But  the  barbarities  of  a  licentious  army 

'  *^  Bat  thei  wiU  hare  theie  preaching  stilL  Thel  will  have  libertie  of  their 
religion,  and  thei  wiU  have  no  garrison  wythin  the  towne,  but  will  be  masters 
therof  themselves :  and  upon  this  point  thei  stand."  Despatch  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Poiasy,  Dot  99, 1562,  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii  123. 

'  The  plundering  laited  ei|^t  daja.    WhUe  the  Swiss  obeyed  orders,  and 
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were  exceeded  in  atrocity  by  the  cooler  deliberations  of  the 
TheNonnaa  Norman  parliament.  That  supreme  comt,  always 
parliament,  jnimical  to  the  Protcstants,  had  retired  to  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Louviers,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  free  from 
Huguenot  influence.  It  now  returned  to  Eouen  and  exercised 
a  sanguinary  revenge.  Aiigustin  Marlorat,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  refonned  ministers  of  France,  and  the 
most  prominent  pastor  of  the  church  of  Bouen,  had  been  thrown 
into  prison ;  he  was  now  brought  before  the  parliament,  and 
with  others  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a  traitor  and  a  disturber 
of  the  public  repose,  then  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  o: 
execution  and  ignominiously  hung.* 

The  ferocity  of  the  Nonnan  parliament  alarming  the 
mother,  she  interfered  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  edict  o: 
amnesty  she  had  recently  prepared.     But  serious  results  fol 
lowed  in  the  case  of  two  prominent  partisans  of  Guise  who 
fallen  into  Conde's  hands,  and  were  in  prison  when  the 
reached  Orleans.     On  the  recommendation  of  his  council,  tb 
prince  retaliated  by  sending  to  the  gallows  Jean  Baptiste  Sapin 
a  member  of  the  Parisian  parliament,  and  the  Abb^  de  Gasti 
nes,  who  had  been  captured  while  travelling  in  company  with— :£- 
an  envoy  whom  the  court  were  sending  to  Spain.* 

promptly  desisted,  *^  the  French  suffered  themselves  to  be  kUled  rather  than. 
quit  the  place  whilst  there  was  anything  left.**  Gastelnau,  liv.  iii,  o.  13. 
The  cure  of  M6riot  waxes  jocose  over  the  incidents  of  the  capture :  '"'  Tout  o» 
qui  fut  trouv6  en  armes  par  les  rues  et  sur  les  murailles  f ut  paas^  par  le  fil  de 
Tesp^.  La  ville  fat  mise  au  pillage  par  les  soldatz  du  camp,  qui  se  firent 
gcntis  compaignons.  DUu  s^ait  que  ceux  qui  e»toieiit  mul  habUUt  patir  Uitr 
yver  (hiver)  ne  8*en  aUerent  san$  robbe  neufve.  Les  huguenotz  de  la  vllle  f urent 
en  tout  maltraictez,*'  etc.     Mem.  de  Claude  Haton,  i.  288. 

*  On  the  siege  of  Bouen,  see  the  grraphic  account  of  De  Thou,  ill.  (lly.  xzxiii.) 
328-385  ;  the  copious  correspondence  of  the  English  envoys  in  France,  Forbes, 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.;  the  Hist  eccles.  des  egl.  r^f.,  IL  389-396  (and  Marlorat'a 
examination  and  sentence  in  exUnso^  398-404) ;  J.  de  Serres,  ii  259 ;  La 
None,  o.  viii. ;  Davila  (interesting,  and  not  so  inaccurate  here  as  usual,  per- 
haps because  he  had  a  brother-in-law,  Jean  de  Hemery,  sieur  de  ViUers,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  army,  but  who  greatly  exaggerates  the  Huguenot  forces), 
ch.  iiL  73-75  ;  Castelnau,  liv.  lit,  o.  13. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  order  of  the  Prinoe  of  Cond^,  in  the 
case  of  Sapin  (November  2,  15G2),  makes  no  mention  of  the  judicial  murder 
of  Marlorat,  but  alleges  only  his  complicity  with  parliament  in  imprisoning 
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he  fall  of  Boiien  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
h  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  His  painful  wound  was  not, 
Bps,  necessarily  mortal,  but  the  restless  and  vainglorious 
of  An-  priiioe  would  not  remain  quiet  and  allow  it  to  heal.  He 
Jj^-  insisted  on  being  borne  in  a  litter  through  tlie  breach 
^  into  the  city  which  had  been  taken  under  his  nomi- 
x>inmand.  It  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  marching 
18  sound  of  cymbals,  and  with  other  marks  of  victory.  But 
idle  pageant  only  increased  the  inflammation  in  his  shoul- 
Even  in  his  sick-room  he  allowed  himself  no  time  for  se- 
B  thought;  but,  prating  of  the  orange-groves  of  Sardinia 
3h  he  was  to  receive  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  toying 
L  Bouhet,  the  beautiful  maid  of  honor  by  whom  Catharine 

drawn  him  into  her  net,  he  frittered  away  the  brief  rem- 
t  of  an  ignoble  life.  Wlien  visibly  approaching  his  end,  he 
lid,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  Italian  physician,  to  have  con- 
ed himself  to  a  priest,  and  to  have  received  the  last  sacra- 
its  of  the  Romish  Church.     Yet,  with  characteristic  vacilla- 

he  listened,  but  a  few  hours  later,  witli  attention  and  appa- 
;  devoutness,  to  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  and  answered 
remonstrances  of  his  faithful  Huguenot  physician  by  the 
irance  that,  if  he  recovered  his  health,  he  would  openly  es- 
se the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  cause  the  pure  Gospel  to  be 
lehed  everywhere  throughout  France.*     His  death  occurred 

Ling,  his  mother,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  annulling  royal  edicts  hy 
LBterial  orders,  in  constraining  the  king's  officers  to  become  idolaters,  in 
iring  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  other  worthy  gentlemen 
la,  in  ordering  the  tocsin  to  be  rung,  and  inciting  to  assassination,  etc. 
eocles.  des  6gl.  r6f.,  ii.  115,  116.  See  Bmslart,  Mem.  de  Gond6,  i. 
When  Conde  was  informed  that  the  Parisian  parliament  had  gone  in 
robes  to  the  *'  Sainte  Chapelle,"  to  hear  a  requiem  moss  for  Counsellor 
n,  he  laughed,  and  said  that  he  hoped  soon  to  multiply  their  litanies  and 
ideyBons.     Hist.  eocl6s.,  t/6»  8?/;>ra. 

\a  early  as  October  27th,  Navarre  sent  a  gentleman  to  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
at  Pan  in  B^am,  *^  desiring  to  have  her  now  to  cherish  him,  and  do  the 
of  a  wife ;  '*  and  the  messenger  told  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  with  whom  he 
i  that  day  in  Evreux,  ^*  that  the  king  pretendeth  to  him,  that  this  pun- 
lent  [his  wounds]  came  to  him  well-deserved,  for  his  unkindness  in  for- 
igthe  truth.'*  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii  167.  The  authenticity  of  the 
r  of  Antoine  of  Navarre^s  death-bed  reptntance  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
Vol.  IL— 6 
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on  the  seventeenth  of  Xovember,  1562,  at  Lee  Andelys,  a  village 
on  the  Seine.  He  had  insisted,  contrary  to  his  friends'  advice, 
upon  being  taken  by  boat  from  Kouen  to  St.  Manr-des-Foss^s, 
where,  within  a  couple  of  leagues  of  Paris,  he  hoped  to  breathe  a 
purer  air;  but  death  overtook  him  before  he  had  completed 
half  his  journey.* 

Had  Antoine  embraced  with  sincerity  and  steadfastly  main- 
tained either  of  the  two  phases  of  religious  belief  which  divided 
between  them  the  whole  of  western  Christendom,  his  death 
would  have  left  a  void  which  could  have  been  filled  with  diffi- 
culty. He  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  entitled  to  the 
regency.  His  appearance  was  prepossessing,  his  manners  cour- 
teous. He  was  esteemed  a  capable  general,  and  was  certainly 
not  destitute  of  administrative  ability.  If,  with  hearty  devo- 
tion, he  had  given  himself  to  the  reformed  views,  the  authority 
of  his  great  name  and  eminent  position  might  have  secured  for 
their  adherents,  if  not  triumph,  at  least  toleration  and  quiet. 
But  two  capital  weaknesses  ruined  his  entire  course.  The  love 
of  empty  glory  blinded  him  to  his  true  interests ;  and  the  love 
of  sensual  pleasure  made  him  an  easy  dupe.  He  was  robbed  of 
his  legitimate  claims  to  the  first  rank  in  France  by  the  promise 
of  a  shadowy  sceptre  in  some  distant  region,  which  every  sensi- 
ble statesman  of  his  time  knew  from  the  first  that  Philip  the 
Second  never  had  entertained  the  slightest  intention  of  confer- 
ring ;  while,  by  the  siren  voices  of  her  fair  maids  of  honor, 
Catharine  de'  Medici  was  always  sure  of  being  able  to  lure 


the  letter  written,  less  than  a  year  later  (Angost,  1563),  by  his  widow,  Jeanne 
d^Albret,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Armagnao  :  ^^0(1  sont  ces  belles  ooaronnes  qne 
vous  lay  prometti^,  et  qu^il  a  acquises  &  combattre  oontre  la  vraye  Religion 
et  sa  conscience ;  comme  la  confession  demidre  quMl  en  a  f aite  en  sa  mort  en 
est  sear  tesmoignage,  et  les  paroles  dites  k  la  Boyne,  en  protestation  de  faire 
prescher  les  ministres  par  tont  s'il  guerissoit.**  Pierre  Olhagaray,  Histoire 
de  Foix,  B6am,  et  Navarre  (Paris,  1009),  p.  546.  See  also  Brantdme  (edi- 
tion Lalanne),  iv.  867,  and  the  account,  written  probably  by  Antoine's  physi* 
dan,  De  Taillevis,  among  the  Dupuy  MSS.  of  the  Bibliothdqae  nationale, 
ibid.,  iv.  419. 

>  Lestoile  (Collection  Miohaad  et  Poujoalat),  15 ;  Hist,  ecd^s.  des  6g\.  r^f., 
ii.  897,  406-408  ;  De  Thou,  886,  887  ;  Relation  de  la  mort  du  roi  de  Navarre, 
Oimber  et  Danjou,  iv.  67,  eta 
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him  on  to  the  most  humiliating  concessions.     Deceived  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Spanish  king  and  the  Italian  queen  mother, 
Antoine  would  have  been  an  object  rather  of  pi^  than  of  dis- 
gwst,  had  he  not  himself  played  false  to  the  friends  who  sup- 
ported him.  Ab  it  was^  he  passed  off  the  stage,  and  scarcely  left 
a  single  person  to  r^ret  his  departure.    Huguenots  and  papists 
^were  alike  gratified  when  the  world  was  relieved  of  so  signal  an 
example  of  inconstancy  and  perfidy.'    Antoine  left  behind  him 
liis  i^e,  the  eminent  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  two  children — a  son, 
the  Prince  of  Beam,  soon  to  appear  in  history  as  the  leader  of 
the  Huguenot  party,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Valois  line, 
to  succeed  to  tlie  throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  a  daughter, 
Catharine,  who  inherited  aU  her  mother's  signal  virtues.     The 
i^dow  and  her  children  were,  at  the  time  of  Antoine's  death, 
in  Jeanne's  dominions  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ixrhither  they  had  retired  when  he  had  first  openly  gone  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Guises.    There,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, the  Queen  of  Kavarre  was  studying,  more  intelligently 
than  any  other  monarch  of  her  age,  the  true  welfare  of  her  peo- 
ple, whUe  training  her  son  in  those  principles  upon  which  she 
hoped  to  see  him  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  glorious 

career. 

The  sagacity  of  the  enemy  had  been  well  exhibited  in  the 

vigor  with  which  they  had  pressed  the  si^e  of  Bouen.    Conde, 

with  barely  seven  thousand  men,  had  several  weeks  before  shut 

himself  up  in  Orleans,  after  despatching  die  few  troops  at  his 


1 1  am  conrinoed  that  the  historian  De  Thou  has  drawn  of  this  fickle  prinoe 
mu<^  too  charitable  a  portrait  (iiL  837).  It  seems  to  be  saying  too  mnch  to 
aiBrm  that  *'  his  merit  equalled  that  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age; "  and 
if  *'  he  loved  jnstioe,  and  was  possessed  of  uprightness,"  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  dealings  with  neither  party  fnmish  mnch  evidence  of  the  fact  (I 
retain  these  remarks,  although  I  find  that  the  criticism  has  been  anticipated 
by  BMtaij  ii.  78).  Recalling  the  earlier  relations  of  the  men,  it  is  not  a  little 
odd  that,  when  the  news  of  Navarre's  death  reached  the  ''  holy  fathers"  of 
the  oounoU  then  in  session  in  the  city  of  Trent,  the  papal  legates  and  the 
presidents  paid  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  a  formal  visit  to  eondofe  with  him  on 
the  decease  of  his  dear  relative  !  (Acta  Cone.  Tridentini,  apud  Martene  et 
Durand,  Amplissima  Collectio,  tom.  viiL  1399).  The  farce  vras,  doubtless, 
well  played,  for  ttie  actors  were  of  the  best  in  Christendom. 
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disposal  for  the  relief  of  Bourges  and  Bonen,  and  oonld  do  noth- 
ing beyond  making  his  own  position  secure,  while  impatiently 
awaiting  the  long-expected  reinforcements  from  England  and 
Germany.*  The  dilatoriness  that  marked  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  war  up  to  this  time  had  borne  its  natural  fruit  in  the  grad- 
ual diminution  and  dispersion  of  his  forces,  in  the  loss  of  one 
important  city  after  another,  and  almost  of  entire  provinces, 
and,  worst  of  all,  in  tlie  discouragement  pervading  aU  classes  of 
the  Huguenot  population.*  Now,  however,  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  obtaining  relief.  Two  days  after  the  fedl  of  Bouen,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  a  second  detachment  of  the  English 
fleet  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  contrary  winds  that  had  de- 
tained them  ten  days  in  crossing  the  channel,  and  landed  three 
The  English  tliousaud  troops  at  the  port  of  Havre.*  D'Andelot 
in  Havre.  had  finally  been  able  to  gather  up  his  Grerman  **  rei- 
ters "  and  "  lansquenets,"  *  and  was  making  a  brilliant  march 
through  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  skilfully 
avoiding  the  enemy's  forces  sent  out  to  watch  and  intercept  him.' 

1  Letter  of  Beza  to  BuUinger,  Sept  1, 1563,  Banm,  iii.,  App.,  190.  The 
nuguenots  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss  also  in  the  utter  defeat  and  dispenrion 
hy  Blaise  de  Montluc  of  some  five  or  six  thousand  troope  of  Gasoony,  whioh 
the  Baron  de  Duras  was  bringing  to  Orleans. 

*  The  sentiments  of  well-informed  Huguenots  are  reflected  in  a  letter  of  Cal- 
vin, of  September,  1562,  urging  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc  to  make  col- 
lections to  defray  the  expense  entailed  by  D'Andelot's  levy.  *'D^entreren 
question  ou  dispute  pour  reprendre  les  faultes  passes,  oe  n'est  pas  le  temps. 
Car,  quoy  qu'il  en  soit,  Dieu  nous  a  r^duicts  k  teUe  extr^mit^  que  ai  vous 
n'estes  seoourus  de  ce  cost^-Uk,  on  ne  voit  apparence  selon  les  hommes  que 
d'une  piteuse  et  horrible  d^olation.*^    Bonnet,  Lettrea  f  rau^.,  ii  475. 

'Hist  eccl^8.,iL  421. 

^  See  **  Capitulation  des  reytres  et  lansquenets  leves  pour  monseigneur  le 
prince  de  Cond6,  du  xviiL  d'aoust  1562,"  BuUetin,  xvi  (1867),  116-118.  The 
reiters  came  chiefly  from  Hesse. 

^  Claude  Haton,  no  friend  to  Catharine,  makes  the  Duke  d*Aumale,  in  com- 
mand of  eight  or  nine  thousand  troops,  avoid  giving  battle  to  D^Andelot, 
and  content  himself  vrith  watching  his  march  from  Lorraine  as  far  as  St 
Florentin,  in  obedience  to  secret  orders  of  the  queen  mother,  signed  with  the 
king's  seaL  M^moires,  i  294,  295.  The  fact  was  that  D'Andelot  adroitly 
eluded  both  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  Governor  of  Champagne,  who  was  prepared 
to  resist  his  passage,  and  Marshal  Saint  Andrd,  who  had  advanced  to  meet 
him  with  thirteen  companies  of  '*  gens-d'armes  *'  and  some  foot  soldiers.  Da- 
vila,  bk.  ill  76  ;  De  Thou,  iiL  (Uv.  xxxiii)  356. 
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On  the  sixth  of  November,  ho  presented  liimself  before  the 
gates  of  Orleans,  and  was  received  with  lively  enthusiasm  by 
the  prince  and  his  small  anny.' 

Now  at  length,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  Cond^  could 
leave  the  walls  which  for  seven  months  had  sheltered  him  in 
almost  complete  inaction,  and  within  which  a  frightful  pesti- 
lence had  been  making  havoc  among  the  flower  of  the  chivalry 
of  France ;  for,  whilst  fire  and  sword  were  everywhere  laying 
waste  the  coimtry,  heaven  had  sent  a  subtle  and  still  more  de- 
structive foe  to  decimate  the  Mrretched  inliabitants.  Orleans 
had  not  escaped  the  scoui^  The  city  was  crowded  with 
refugees  from  Paris  and  from  the  whole  valley  of  the  Loire. 
Among  these  strangers,  as  well  as  among  the  citizens,  death 
found  many  victims.  In  a  few  months  it  was  believed  that  ten 
thousand  persons  perished  in  Orleans  alone;  while  in  Paris, 
where  the  disease  i*aged  more  tliaii  an  entux3  year,  the  number 
of  deaths  was  much  larger.' 

With  the  four  thousand  lansquenets  and  the  tliree  thousand 
reiters  brought  him  fi'om  Germany,'  Conde  was  able  to  leave  a 
condfi  ukes  ^^^^  uudcr  commaud  of  D' Andelot,  suflBcient  to  de- 
thefldd.  fend  the  city  of  Orleans,  and  himself  to  take  the  field 
with  an  army  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.*    "  Our  enemies," 

'  Hisib  eccl6s.  des  6gl.  rcf.,  ii.  114,  115.  The  writer  ascribes  the  foil  of 
Boaen  to  the  delay  of  the  reiters  in  assembling  at  their  rendezvous.  Instead 
of  being  ready  on  the  first  of  October,  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  that  they 
had  come  in  sufficieDt  numbers  to  be  mustered  in. 

'  Eighty  thousand,  according  to  the  Hist,  eocles.  des  6g\.  r^f.,  ii.  01,  92; 
twenty -five  thousand,  according  to  Claude  Haton,  M^moires,  "332,  833. 

'  Letter  of  Beza  to  Bullinger,  Sept  1st,  Baum,  ii.,  App.,  191 ;  Hist  ecclds. 
des  €gl  r^f.,  ii.  114,  115  ;  Davila,  bk.  iii.,  77 ;  De  Thou,  iii.  355,  356. 

*  Letter  of  Beza  to  Calvin,  Dec.  14,  1562,  Baum,  u.,  App.,  196.  The  au- 
thority of  Beza,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  mission  on  which  he  had 
been  sent  by  Gond6  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  who  w/ote  from  the 
camp,  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Claude  Haton,  who  states  the 
Huguenot  forces  at  25,000  men  (M6moire8,  i.  298).  The  princess  chief  captains 
— Coligny,  Andelot,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Mouy — Hatou  rates  as  the  best 
warriors  in  France  after  the  Duke  of  Guise.  According  to  Throkmorton's 
desjmtches  from  Conde^s  camp  near  Corbeil,  the  departure  from  Orleans  took 
place  on  the  dth  of  November,  and  the  princess  French  forces  amounted  only 
to  six  thousand  foot  soldiers,  indifferently  armed,  and  about  two  thousand 
horae.     Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii  195.     But  this  did  not  include  the  Germans 
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he  said,  "have  inflicted  two  great  loseea  npon  us  in  taking  our 
castles" — meaning  Bourges  and  lioiien — "  but  I  hope  that  now 
we  shall  have  their  knights,  if  they  move  out  npon  the  board."  ' 
As  he  was  leaving  Orleans,  lie  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
of  fifty  reformed  miaisters,  who  urged  him  to  look  well  to  the 
discipline  and  purity  of  tlie  anny.  They  begged  him,  by  salu- 
tary pnnishmcnt,  to  banish  from  the  camp  theft  and  rapine, 
and,  above  all,  that  more  insidious  and  heaven-provoking  sin  of 
licentiousness,  wliicli,  creeping  in,  liad  doubtless  drawn  down 
upon  the  cause  such  marked  signs  of  the  Lord's  displeasure,  that, 
of  all  the  congregations  in  France,  only  the  churches  of  a  few 
islands  on  the  coasts,  and  the  churches  of  Montauban,  Havre, 
Orleans,  Lyons,  and  of  tlie  cities  of  Langiiedoc '  and  Danphiny, 
continued  to  rear  their  heads  through  the  storm  tliat  had  pros- 
trated ail  the  i-est ;  and,  to  tliis  end,  they  warned  him  by  no 
means  to  neglect  to  afford  his  soldiers  upon  the  march  the  same 
opportunities  of  hearing  God's  Word  and  of  public  prayer 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  Orleans.* 


— some  sevaD  tbooBand  five  hundred  men  more, 
he  reckODB  the  army  at  "  S,000  hoiaemeu  of  all  hi 
footmen."     Ibid..  iL  303. 

'  Mem.  de  L»  Noue,  c.  viii.,  p.  603. 

•  The  Piotestonta  of  Langnedoo  held  to  Humes  (Not.  2-13,  1563)  the  flrst, 
or  at  leaat  one  of  the  very  fint,  of  those  "  poUtioal  BBsemblies"  which  be- 
ouae  moie  and  more  frequent  is  the  Bixteanth  oentnrj  advauMd.  Here  the 
CoonC  of  CrutBol,  BabsBqnentlj  Duke  d'tTi^  was  urged  to  accept  the  office 
of  "head,  defender,  and  conseiratoi "  of  the  reformed  part;  in  Langnedoc. 
To  the  count  a  coancil  was  given,  and  he  uraa  requested  not  to  find  the  Mas- 
geetiou  amisa  that  he  ahould  in  all  important  natters,  snob  as  treaties  wiUi 
the  enem;.  conaalt  with  Che  gcaeral  MsembI;  of  the  Protestanta,  or  at  least 
with  the  counoiL  Bj  this  good  oCBoe  he  would  demonstrate  the  cloeenen  of 
the  bond  nniting  him  aa  head  to  the  body  of  his  native  land,  berides  giving 
greater  asminuioe  to  a  people  too  much  inclined  to  receive  nnfonnded  Impres- 
aions  ('*  ang  puple  aouvent  trop  metioolleoz  et  de  legiere  inpression  ").  Pco- 
o6i-verbal  of  the  AssembI;  of  Nismea,  from  HS.  Bulletin,  xiii.  (18T9),  p.  SIS. 

'Hist  eool^  dea  ^L  i&t.,  ii.  117;  De  Then,  iu.  3.17.  Calvin's,  or  the 
Oeneva  titnrg;,  was  probably  used  bnt  in  part.  Special  praters,  adapted 
to  Uie  circumstances  of  the  armj,  had  been  composed,  under  the  title  of 
"  Fridies  ordinalres  dee  aoldats  de  Tarmee  conduicte  par  Monsieur  le  Prince 
de  Coodf,  acoomod6es  selon  I'oocarrenoe  dn  temps."  Prof.  Banm  cites  a  sim- 
ple, but  beautiful  evening  prayer,  which  was  to  be  said  when  the  t""tf"''ll 
were  placed  on  guaid  foe  the  nlgbL    Tlieodor  Beu,  iL  SM,  note. 
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The  Huguenot  army  directed  its  course  northward,  and  the 
different  divisions  united  under  the  walls  of  Pluviers,  or  Pitlii- 
viers,  a  weak  place,  which  surrendered  after  six  hours  of  can- 
nonading, with  little  loss  to  the  besi^ing  party.  The  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  was  dismissed  unharmed,  after  liaving 
been  compelled  to  give  up  its  weapons.  Two  of  tlie  officers,  as 
guilty  of  flagrant  breach  of  faith  and  other  crimes,  were  sum- 
marily hung.'  And  here  the  Huguenot  cause  was  stained  by 
an  act  of  cruelty  for  wliich  no  sufficient  excuse  can  be  found. 
Several  Roman  Catholic  priests,  detected,  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
guise, among  the  prisoners,  were  put  to  death,  without  other 
pretext  save  that  they  had  been  the  chief  instigators  of  the  re- 
sistanoe  which  the  town  had  offered.  Unhappily,  the  Uugue- 
not  r^arded  the  priest,  and  the  lioman  Catholic  the  refonned 
minister,  as  tlie  guilty  cause  of  the  civil  war,  and  thought  it 
right  to  vent  upon  his  head  the  vengeance  which  his  own  reli- 
gion should  have  taught  him  to  leave  to  the  righteous  retribu- 
tion of  a  just  Grod.  After  the  fall  of  Pithivicrs,  no  i*esistance 
was  attempted  by  Sltampes  and  other  slightly  garrisoned  places 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  soldiers  and  the  clergy  taking  refuge, 
before  the  approach  of  the  army,  in  the  capital. 

The  prince  was  now  master  of  the  country  to  the  very  gates 
of  Paris,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  including  among 
Tiieuinea  ^^^^^^^  ^hc  Tcformcr,  Boza,  that  the  city  itself  might 
•ppeus  b»>  be  captured  by  a  sudden  advance,  and  the  war  tlius 
ended  at  a  blow.*  They  therefore  recommended  that, 
without  delay,  the  anny  should  hasten  forward  and  attack  the 
terrified  inhabitants  before  Guise  and  the  constable  should  have 

^  Throkmorton  (Forbes,  ii.  105,  107)  represents  the  executions  as  more 
general,  and  as  an  act  of  seyerity,  '^  chiefly  in  revenge  of  the  great  cruelty 
exercised  l^  the  Duke  of  Gtiise  and  his  party  at  Rouen  against  the  soldiexs 
there,  bat  specially  against  your  Majesty^  subjects.'* 

'  Throkmorton  was  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  capturing  Paris  by  a 
rapid  movement  even  from  before  Gorbeil :  *'  The  whole  suburbes  on  this  syde 
the  water  is  entrenohed,  where  there  is  sundry  bastions  and  cavaliers  to 
plante  th*  artillerye  on,  which  is  verey  daungerous  for  th'  assaylantes.  Never- 
theles,  if  the  Prince  had  used  celeritie,  in  my  opinion,  with  little  losse  of 
men  and  great  faoilitie  he  might  have  woon  the  suburbes;  and  then  the 
towne  ooulde  not  longe  have  holden,  somme  parte  of  the  sayd  suburbes 
havinge  domination  therof  .**    Forbes,  ii  217. 
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le  to  bring  the  army  and  the  king  back  from  Normandy, 
lere  they  still  lingered.  The  view  was  so  plausible,  indeed, 
Bt  it  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  reformed  historians,  and, 
3ing  indorsed  by  later  writers,  has  caused  the  failure  to  march 
irectly  against  the  capital  to  be  regarded  as  a  signal  ent)r  of 
/ond4  in  this  campaign.  But  it  would  certainly  appear  hazard- 
)us  to  adopt  this  conclusion  in  the  face  of  tlie  most  skilful 
strategists  of  the  age.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Frangois 
de  la  Noue,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  whom  the  Huguenots 
could  ever  boast,  r^;arded  the  idea  of  capturing  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle,  with  the  comparatively  insignificant 
forces  wliieh  the  prince  could  bring  to  the  undertaking,  as  the 
most  chimerical  tliat  could  be  entertained.  Was  it  less  absurd 
now,  when,  if  the  Protestant  army  had  received  large  acces- 
BionB,  the  walls  of  Paris  could  certainly  be  held  by  the  citizens 
for  a  few  days,  until  an  army  of  fully  equal  size,  imder  expe- 
rienced leaders,  could  be  recalled  from  the  lower  Seine  f  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  conclusion  at  which  Admiral  Coligny,  the  com- 
manding spirit  in  the  council-chamber  and  the  virtual  head  of 
the  Huguenot  army,  arrived,  when  he  calmly  considered  the 
perils  of  attacking,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  tliousand  men  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  the  largest  capital  of  continental  Europe 
— a  city  whose  population  amounted  to  several  himdred  thou- 
sand souls,  among  whom  there  was  now  not  a  single  avowed 
Protestant,  and  whose  turbulent  citizens  were  not  imaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  anns.  He  resolved,  tlierefore,  to  adopt  the  more 
practicable  plan  of  making  the  city  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war 
by  cutting  off  its  supplies  of  provisions  and  by  ravaging  the 
surroimding  country.  Thus,  Paris — "  the  bellows  by  whose 
blasts  the  wai'  was  kept  in  flames, '^  and  ^'  the  kitchen  that  fed 
it " — ^would  at  last  become  weary  of  sustaining  in  idleness  an 
insolent  soldiery,  and  of  seeing  its  villages  given  over  to  de- 
struction, and  compel  the  king's  advisers  to  offer  just  terms  of 
peace,  or  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  present  disputes  on  the  open 
field.* 


*  M^moires  de  Francois  de  la  None,  a  ix.,  p.  608  (OoUeotion  Hiolubad  ot 
Ponjoulat).  See  al»o  Davila  (bk.  Ul  77),  ^dio  represents  the  advice  of  the 
admiral  rather  to  have  been  to  employ  the  anny  in  leoaptoxing  the  places 
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Bat,  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  adopted  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  error  committed  in  not 
promptly  carrying  that  plan  into  execution.  The  army  loitered 
about  fitampes  instead  of  pressing  on  and  seizing  the  bridges 
across  the  Seine.  Over  these  it  ought  to  have  crossed,  and,  en- 
tering the  fruitful  district  of  Brie,  to  have  become  master  of  the 
rivers  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  were  principally  brought 
to  Paris.  With  C!orbeil  and  Lagny  in  his  possession,  Conde  would 
have  held  Paris  in  as  deadly  a  grasp  as  Henry  the  Fourth  did 
twenty-eight  years  later,  when  Alexander  of  Parma  was  forced 
to  come  from  Flanders  to  its  assistance.*  When,  at  last,  the 
Huguenot  anny  took  the  direction  of  Corbeil,  commanding  one 
of  the  bridges,  the  news  arrived  of  tlie  death  of  Antoine  of  Na- 
varre. And  with  this  intelligence  came  fresh  messengers  from 
Catharine,  who  had  already  endeavored  more  than  once  by 
similar  means  to  delay  the  Huguenots  in  their  advance.  She 
now  strove  to  amuse  Cond^  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  his 
brother  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  during  Charles's 
minority." 

In  vain  did  the  soldiers  chafe  at  this  new  check  upon  their  en- 

along  the  Loire^  while  Oonde  insisted  on  trying  to  heoome  master  of  Paris. 
I>e  Thoa,  iii.  858.  Beza,  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  14th,  says  :  *^  Quam  enim  orbs 
repentino  impetu  facile  capi  posset,  etc**  So  also  the  Hist,  eccles.  des  egL 
ref.,  ii  118. 

'  See  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  iii.  59. 

*  **  The  Prince  of  Gond^  and  his  campe  having  l^lpro6hed  the  towne  of  Cor- 
beille,  and  being  ready  to  batter  the  same,  the  queene  mother  sente  her  princi- 
pal escayer,  named  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Mesme,  with  a  lettre  to  the  sayd 
prince,  advertisinge  him  of  the  deathe  of  the  kinge,  his  brother.  The  sayd 
de  Sainte-Mesme  had  also  in  credence  to  tell  the  prince  from  the  qaeene,  that 
she  was  verey  desirous  to  have  an  ende  of  theise  troubles :  and  also  that  she 
was  wiUinge  that  the  sayd  prince  should  enjoy  his  ranke  and  aucthorite  due 
unto  him  in  this  realme.  .  .  .  This  the  queene  mother^s  lettre  and  sweete 
.words  hatbe  empeached  the  battrye  and  warlyke  procedings  against  Gorbeill ; 
the  prinoe  therby  beeing  induced  to  desist  from  using  any  violence  against  his 
ennemyes.  I  feare  me,  that  this  delaying  will  tome  much  to  the  princess  dis- 
advantage ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  good  meaning  at  this  time  in  this  faire 
speeche,  then  there  was  in  the  treaty  of  Bogeancy  (Beaugency)  in  the  monethe 
of  July  last.**  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  from  Easonne,  opposite  0>rb»«\ 
Kov.  22, 15e2,  Forbes,  iL  209. 
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tliusiasin,  in  vain  did  prudent  counsellors  remonstrate.  There 
was  a  traitor  even  in  the  prince's  council,  in  the  person  of  Jean 
de  Hangest,  sieur  de  Genlis  (brother  of  D'lvoy,  the  betrayer  of 
Bourges),  whose  open  desertion  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
notice,  and  this  treacherous  adviser  was  successful  in  procuring 
a  delay  of  four  days.*  The  respite  was  not  thrown  away.  Be- 
fore the  Huguenots  were  again  in  motion,  Corbeil  was  reinforced 
and  rendered  impregnable  against  any  assaults  which,  vdth  their 
feeble  artillery,  they  could  make  upon  it.  Kepulsed  from  its 
walls,  after  seyei*al  days  wasted  in  the  vain  hope  of  taking  it, 
the  prince  moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  encamped  opposite  to  Paris  in 
the  villages  of  Gentilly  and  Arcueil.'  New  proffers  came  from 
Catharine;  there  were  new  delays  on  the  road.  At  Port  k 
I' Anglais  a  conference  with  Conde  had  been  projected  by  the 
queen  mother,  resulting  merely  in  one  between  the  constable 
and  his  nephew  Coligny — ^as  fruitless  as  any  that  had  preceded ; 
for  Montmorency  would  not  hear  of  tolerating  in  France  another 
religion  besides  the  Boman  Catholic,  and  the  Admiral  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  abandon  the  point.* 

Under  the  walls  of  Paris  new  conferences  took  place.  The 
Parisians  worked  night  and  day,  strengthening  their  defences, 
and  making  those  preparations  which  are  rarely  completed 
except  under  the  spur  of  an  extraordinary  emergency.  Mean- 
while, every  day  brought  nearer  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  and 
Gascon  auxiliaries  whom  they  were  expecting.  At  a  windmill 
near  the  subm*b  of  St.  Marceau,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Coligny, 
Genlis,  Grammont,  and  Estemay  met  the  queen  mother,  the 
Prince  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  the  constable,  his  son  Marshal 
Montmorency,  and  Gonnor,  at  a  later  time  known  as  Marshal 
Coss^.  On  both  sides  there  were  professions  of  the  most  ardent 
desire  for  peace,  and  "Huguenot"  and  "papist"  embraced  each 
other  cordially  at  parting.  But  the  dangerous  intimacy  soon 
bore  the  bitter  fruit  of  open  treachery.  A  camisade  had  been 
secretly  planned  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  attack  was  about  to 

■  —  —  ■  -  ■■  ■ -■■■■III  I 

*  Letter  of  Beza  to  Calvin,  Dea  14th,  Baum,  ii.,  App.,  197. 
'*  lb.,  vbi  mipra. 

*  Hist  eccl^  des  ^gl.  r^f .,  u.  120 ;  De  Thou,  iu.  359. 
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be  made  on  the  enemy's  works,  when  word  was  brought  tliat 
one  of  the  chiefs  introsted  with  the  knowledge  of  all  their  plans 
— ^the  same  Grenlis,  who  had  been  the  principal  advocate  of  the 
delays  upon  the  ronte — had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  tlie 
enterprise  was  consequently  abandoned.' 

The  deliberations  being  set  on  foot  by  the  one  party,  at  least, 
only  in  order  to  gain  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  accom- 
plislied  nothing.  The  court  would  concede  none  of  the  import- 
ant demands  of  tlie  prince.  It  was  resolved  to  exclude  Protest- 
antism not  only  from  Paris,  but  fix)m  Lyons,  from  all  the  seats 
of  parliament^  from  frontier  towns,  and  from  cities  wliicli  had 
not  enjoyed  the  right  of  having  preaching  according  to  the 
Edict  of  January.  The  exercises  of  the  refonned  worship  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  place  where  the  court  sojourned — a  cun- 
ning provision  which  would  banisli  from  the  royal  presence  all 
the  princes  and  high  nobility,  such  as  Benee  of  France,  Conde, 
and  the  Chatillons,  since  these  could  not  consent  to  live  without 
the  ordinances  of  their  faith  for  themselves  and  their  families 
and  retainers.  The  triumvirs  would  not  agree  to  the  recall  of 
those  who  had  been  exiled.  They  were  willing  to  have  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  partisans  of  Conde  suspended ;  but  they 
would  neither  consent  that  all  edicts,  ordinances,  and  sentences 
framed  against  the  Huguenots  be  declared  null  and  void,  nor 
assent  to  the  restoration  of  those  dignities  which  had  been  taken 
from  them.  In  other  words,  as  the  prince  remarked,  the  Pro- 
testant lords  were  to  put  a  halter  about  their  own  necks  for  their 
enemies  to  tighten  whenever  the  fancy  should  take  them  so  to  do." 

At  last  the  Parisian  defences  were  completed,  and  tlie  Span- 
ish and  Gascon  troops,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  men, 
arrived.     Then  the  mask  of  conciliation  was  promptly  laid 


*  HUt.  eocl^s.  des  4gL  r^f.,  U.  132;  De  Thou,  iii  861 ;  M^m.  de  Oastelnau, 
liv.  iT.,  a  iv. ;  Forbes,  il  227,  228.  Even  in  September,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor wrote  from  Orleans,  **  there  is  greate  practise  made  hy  the  queene  mother 
and  others  to  winne  Monsienr  de  Janlis  and  Monsieur  de  Grandmont  from 
the  prince."    Forbes.  iL  41. 

*  **  Par  ce  moyen,  un  chaonn  de  nous  trainera  son  licol,  jusques  h  ce  que 
les  dessusdits  le  serrent  &  leur  appetit."  Hist  eocles.  des  egl.  r6f.,  it  126. 
The  details  of  the  conferences,  with  the  articles  offered  on  either  side,  are 
given  at  great  length,  pp.  121-136. 
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aside.  Two  weeks  of  precions  time  had  been  lost,  the  capital 
was  beyond  doubt  impregnable,  and  the  unpleasant  fact  stared 
the  prince  in  the  face  that,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
garrison  it,  the  constable  and  Guise  might  still  march  out  with 
an  army  outnumbering  his  own.'  On  the  tenth  of  December 
the  Huguenot  army  broke  up  its  encampment,  and  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Chartres,  hesitating  at  first  whether  to  lay 
siege  to  that  city  or  to  press  on  to  Normandy  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needed  funds  and  support  of  the  English.  The  decision 
was  made  in  a  few  days  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  Cond4 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Dreux  on  the  river  Euro, 
when  he  f oimd  himself  confronted  by  the  enemy,  who,  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  possessing  the  cities  and  bridges  on  the  route, 
could  advance  with  greater  ease  by  the  principal  roads.  The 
trimnvirs,  so  lately  declining  battle  in  front  of  Paris,  were  now 
as  eager  as  they  had  before  been  reluctant  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  open  field.  No  longer  having  the  King  of  Navarre 
behind  whose  name  and  authority  to  take  shelter,  they  desired 
to  cover  their  designs  by  the  queen  mother^s  instructions.  So, 
before  bringing  on  the  first  r^ular  engagement,  in  which  two 
armies  of  Frenchmen  were  to  undertake  each  other's  destruction, 
they  had  sent  Michel  de  Castelnau,  tlie  well-known  historian,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  December,  to  inquire  of  Catharine  de'  Medici 
whether  they  should  give  the  Huguenots  battla  But  tlie  queen 
was  too  timid,  or  too  cimning,  to  assume  the  weighty  responsi- 
bility wliich  they  would  have  lifted  from  their  own  shoiilders. 


1  ^^  The  queene  mother  and  hjr  ooonoeloazB,'*  wrote  ThrokmorUm  to  Eliza- 
beth, four  or  five  days  later  (Deo.  18,  1562),  *'  have  at  the  length  onoe  agayne 
showed,  howe  sincerely  they  meane  in  their  treatyea  For  when  their  force 
out  of  Gascoigne  together  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  Spaanardes  were 
arrived,  and  when  they  had  well  trenched  and  fortefyed  the  faulxbouiges  and 
places  of  advantage  of  Paris ;  espienge,  that  the  prince  ooulde  remayne  no 
longer  with  his  campe  before  Paris  for  lack  of  viotuaill  and  fourrag^,  having 
abused  him  sufficiently  with  this  treaty  eight  or  ten  dayes :  the  sayd  qneene 
mother  ....  refused  utterly  the  oondicions  before  accorded.*^  Forbes, 
State  Papers,  ii.  228.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  ambassador,  after  the  meagre 
results  of  the  past  five  weeks,  *' could  not  hope  of  any  great  good  to  be  done, 
until  he  saw  it; ''  although  he  waft  confident  that  *^if  matters  were  handled 
stoutly  and  roundly,  without  delay,*'  the  prinoe  might  constrain  hia  enemies 
to  accord  him  favorable  conditions. 
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^  Nurse,"  she  jestingly  exclaimed^  when  Castebian  announced 
his  mission,  calling  to  the  king^s  old  Ungnenot  foster-mother 
who  was  close  at  hand,  ^^the  generals  liave  sent  to  ask  a 
wcHnan's  advice  about  fighting ;  pray,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  ^ 
And  the  envoy  could  get  no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that 
the  queen  mother  referred  the  whole  matter  to  themselves,  as 
experienced  miUtary  men.' 

On  the  nineteendi  of  December,  1562,  the  armies  met.  The 
enemy  had  that  morning  crossed  the  Eure,  and  posted  himself 
Tbe  tattle  of  with  sixtocu  thousaud  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
^SSt  Mid  with  twenty-two  cannon,  between  two  villages 
^"•*-  covering  his  wings,  and  with  the  city  of  Dreux  and 

the  village  of  Treon  behind  him  as  points  of  refuge  in  case  of 
defeat.  The  constable  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Guise,  to  rebut  the  current  charge  of  being  the  sole  cause  of  the 
war,  affected  to  lead  only  his  own  company  of  horse  in  tlie 
right  wing,  which  was  under  Marshal  Saint  Andre.  The 
prince's  army  was  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers ;  for,  although 
he  had  four  thousand  horse,'  his  infantry  barely  amounted  to 
seven  thousand  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  he  had  only  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  Yet  the  first  movements  of  the  Huguenots 
were  brilliant  and  effective.  Cond^,  with  a  body  of  French 
horse,  fell  upon  the  battalion  of  Swiss  pikes.  It  was  a  furious 
onset,  long  remembered  as  one  of  tlie  most  magnificent  cavalry 
charges  of  the  age.'  Nothing  could  stand  before  it  Tlie  solid 
phalanx  was  pierced  through  and  through,  and  the  Grerman 
reiters,  pouring  into  the  way  opened  by  the  French,  rode  to  and 
fro,  making  havoc  of  tlie  brave  but  defenceless  mountaineers. 
They  even  penetrated  to  the  rear,  and  plundered  the  camp  of  tlie 
enemy,  canying  off  the  plate  from  Guise's  tent.  Meanwhile 
Coligny  was  even  more  successful  than  the  prince.  With  a 
part  of  the  Huguenot  right  he  attacked  and  scattered  the  troops 

'  Mem.  de  Castelnan,  liv.  !▼.,  a  iv. 

*  Fiye  thousand,  according  to  the  Duke  d^Aumale  ( Les  Princes  de  Condu, 
i.  190). 

'  *^  Qnatre-vingtz  salades  ....  lesqaels  sembloient  estre  quatre-f)tngtz 
muUm  da  del ! "  Explanation  of  plan  of  battle  sent  by  Guise  to  the  king, 
reprinted  in  VLian.  de  Oond^,  iv.  687. 
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sorronnding  his  tincle,  the  constable.  In  the  mel^e  Montmo- 
rency hunself ,  while  fighting  with  his  usaal  courage,  had  his 
jaw  fractured  by  a  pistol-shot,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  But 
now  the  tide  turned.  The  Swiss,  never  for  a  moment  dream- 
ing of  retreat  or  surrender,  had  promptly  recovered  from  their 
confusion  and  closed  their  ranks.  The  German  infantry,  or 
lansquenets,  were  brought  up  to  the  attack,  but  first  hesitated, 
and  then  broke  before  the  terrible  array  of  pikes.  D* Andelot,  ill 
with  fever,  had  thus  far  been  forced  to  remain  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  contest  But  now,  seeing  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  bring  to  the  scene  of  action  in  ignominious 
retreat,  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  labored  with  despera- 
tion to  rally  them.  Uis  pains  were  thrown  away.  The  lans- 
quenets continued  tlieir  course,  and  D^Andelot,  who  scarcely 
escaped  falling  into  the  enemy^s  hands,  probably  concurred  in 
the  verdict  pronounced  on  tliem  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
tliat  no  more  cowardly  troops  had  entered  the  coimtry  in  fifty 
years.'  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
had  with  difiiculty  held  his  impatient  horse  in  reserve  on  the 
Boman  Catholic  right,  gave  the  signal  to  his  company  to  follow 
him,  and  fell  upon  tlie  French  infantry  of  the  Huguenots,  im- 
prudently left  unprotected  by  cavalry  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear.  The  move  was  skilfully  planned  and  well  executed.  Tlio 
infantry  were  routed.  Cond^,  coming  to  the  rescue,  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and, 
before  he  could  be  provided  with  another,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Damville,  a  son  of  the  constable.  The  German  i-eitei-s  now 
proved  to  be  worth  little  more  than  the  lansquenets.  Return- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  of  the  constable's  division, 
and  perceiving  the  misfortimes  of  the  infantry,  they  retired  to 
the  cover  of  a  wood,  and  neither  the  prayers  nor  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  admiral  could  prevail  on  them  to  face  the  enemy 
again  that  day.'    But  Guise  could  not  follow  up  his  advantage. 

*  **  Etant  choae  oertaine  qu'U  n*6ntra  de  omqtumte  ana  en  Franoe  dea  plua 
oouards  hommes  que  ceux-Iil,  bien  qu^ila  eossent  la  plus  belle  apparenoe  da 
monde."    Hist,  ecolea.  ii.  144. 

'  It  ought  perhaps,  in  justioe  to  the  reiterSf  to  be  noticed  that  Coiignj 
attributes  their  failure  not  to  cowardioe,  aa  in  the  caae  of  both  the  French 
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The  battle  had  lasted  five  honrs.  Ahnost  the  whole  of  the 
Ungnenot  cavahy  and  the  remnants  of  the  infantry  had  been 
drawn  np  by  Coligny  in  good  order  on  the  other  side  of  a 
ravine ;  and  the  darkness  wonld  not  allow  the  Duke,  even  had 
lie  been  so  disposed,  to  renew  tlie  engagement.' 

On  either  side  the  loss  had  been  severe.  Marshal  Saint  Andh), 
Hontberon — one  of  tlie  constable's  sons — and  many  other  illus- 
trioTis  Roman  Catholics,  were  killed.  Montmorency  was  a  pris- 
oner. The  Ungnenots,  if  they  had  lost  fewer  prominent  men  and 
less  common  soldiers,  were  equally  deprived  of  their  leading  gen- 
eral. What  was  certain  was,  that  the  substantial  fruits  of  vic- 
tory remained  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  whom 
naturally  the  whole  glory  of  the  achievement  was  ascribed.  For, 
although  Admiral  Coligny  thought  himself  sufficiently  sti*ong  to 
have  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  following  day,'  if  he  could  have 
persuaded  his  crest-fallen  German  auxiliaries  to  follow  him,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  abandon  the  march  into  Normandy — diffi- 
cult under  any  circumstances  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season — ^and  to  conduct  his  anny  back  to  Orleans.  This,  Co- 
ligny— ^never  more  skilful  than  in  conducting  the  most  difficult 
of  all  military  operations,  a  retreat  in  tlie  presence  of  an  enemy 
— successfully  accomplished.' 

and  the  German  infantry,  but  to  their  not  undexstanding  orders,  and  to  the 
ocoasional  abaenoe  of  an  interpreter. 

1  La  None  in  hia  commentaries  (Ed.  Mich.,  o.  x.,  p.  605  aeq.)  makes  some 
intereeting  observations  on  the  singular  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Dreoz.  The 
author  of  the  Histoire  eool^ ,  iL  140,  and  De  Thou,  iii  367,  criticise  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  generals.  They  find  the  former  to  blame 
for  not  waiting  to  engage  the  Huguenots  until  they  had  reached  the  rougher 
country  they  were  approaching,  where  the  superiority  of  Cond^  in  oavalry 
would  hare  been  of  little  avaiL  They  censure  the  latter  for  leaving  his  own 
infantry  unprotected,  and  for  attacking  the  enemy's  infantry  instead  of  his 
cavalry.    If  this  had  been  routed,  the  other  would  have  made  no  further 


*  He  had,  according  to  Beza's  letter  to  Calvin,  Dea  27th  (Baum,  iL  Ap- 
pendix, 202),  lost  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  horsemen ;  or,  according 
to  the  Histoire  eodes.  (ii  146),  only  twenty-seven. 

*For  details  of  the  battle  of  Dreux,  see  Hist  eccles.,  iL  140-148;  M6m.  de 
Castelnau,  liv.  iL,  c.  v. ;  De  Thou,  ilL  866,  etc. ;  Pasquier,  Lettres  (Ed.  Feu- 
gtee),  ii.  251-254 ;  Oniae*s  rehition,  reprinted  in  Mem.  deCond^,  iv.  685,  etc., 
and  letters  subsequently  written,  ibid.  iv.  182,  etc. ;  Coligny*B  brief  account, 
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The  first  tidings  of  tlie  battle  of  Dreux  were  brought  to  Paris 
by  fugitives  from  the  constable's  corps.  These  announced  tlio 
capture  of  the  commanding  general,  and  the  entire  rout  of  the 
Iloman  Catholic  army.  The  populace,  Intense  in  its  devotion 
to  the  old  form  of  faith,  and  recognizing  the  fatal  character  of 
such  a  blow,'  was  overwhelmed  with  discouragement.  But 
Catharine  de'  Medici  displayed  little  emotion.  "  Very  well ! " 
she  quietly  remarked,  "  then  we  shall  jyray  to  Ood  in  French,^^ ' 
But  the  truth  was  soon  known,  and  the  dii^  and  the  misef^ef^s 
were  rapidly  replaced  by  the  loud  te  deum  and  by  jubilant  pro- 
cessions in  honor  of  the  signal  success  of  the  Eoman  Catliolic 
anns.* 

Recovering  from  their  panic,  the  Parisian  populace  contin- 
ued to  testify  their  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  by  daily  murders. 
It  was  enou«:h,  a  contemporary  writer  tells  us,  if  a 

Riotous  con-     ,  ,         °  .1  ^  n     i 

dnctofthe  boy,  sceiug  a  man  m  the  streets,  but  called  out, 
"  Voyla  ung  Huguenot,"  for  straightway  the  idle  vag- 
abonds, the  pedlers,  and  porters  would  set  upon  him  ^vith 
stones.  Then  came  out  the  handicraftsmen  and  idle  appren- 
tices with  swords,  and  thrust  him  through  with  a  thousand 
wounds.  His  dead  body,  having  been  robbed  of  clothes,  was 
afterward  taken  possession  of  by  troops  of  boys,  who  asked 

written  just  after  the  battle,  ibid.  iv.  178-181 ;  the  Swiss  accoiuits,  Baum,  il. 
Appendix,  198-202;  VieilleYille,  liv.  viii,  o.  xzxvi. ;  Dayila,  81,  seq.  Gf. 
letter  of  Catharine,  tUn  infra,  and  two  plans  of  the  engagement,  in  voL  ▼.  of 
M^.  de  Gonde.    The  Dae  d'Anmale  gives  a  good  military  sketch,  i.  189-203. 

^  **  Et  non  sans  cause,**  says  Abbe  Bmslart ;  ''  d*aatant  que  de  oeste  bataiUe 
despendoit  tout  I'estat  de  la  religion  chrestienne  et  du  royanme.*'  M4m.  de 
Gonde,  L  105.  A  despatch  of  Smith  to  the  Privy  Gounoil,  St.  Denis,  Deo.  20, 
1562,  gives  this  first  and  incorrect  account.     MS.  State  Paper  Office. 

'  H.  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  x.  156.  Le  Laboureur,  iL  450.  Catharine's 
own  account  to  her  minister  at  Vienna,  it  is  true,  is  very  different.  ^'  J*en 
demeuray  pr^  de  24  heures  en  une  extrime  ennuy  etfaaefierie,  et  jusques  &  ce 
que  le  S.  de  Losses  arriva  par-devers  moy,  qui  fut  hier  sur  les  neuf  heures  du 
matin.**  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  Dea  28, 1562,  apud  Le  Laboureur, 
Add.  aux  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  ii.  66-08. 

'  The  Council  of  Trent,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  battle,  Dec.  28th, 
offered  solemn  thanksgivings.  Acta  Goncil  Trid.  apud  Martene  et  Durand, 
Ampl.  ColL,  t.  viii.  1301,  1S02 ;  Letter  of  the  Gaid.  of  Lorraine  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rennes,  French  ambassador  in  Germany,  apud  Le  Laboureur,  Add.  anx 
M^m.  de  Gastelnau,  iL  70. 
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nothing  better  than  to  "  trail  ^  him  down  to  the  Seine  and  throw 
him  in.  If  the  victim  chanced  to  be  a  "  town-dweller,"  the 
Parisiana  entered  his  honee  and  carried  off  all  his  goods,  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  their 
lives.  With  the  best  intentions.  Marshal  Montmorency  could 
not  pnt  a  stop  to  these  excesses ;  he  scarcely  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting the  households  of  foreign  ambassadors  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  fete  of  French  Protestants.'  Yet  the  same  men 
that  were  ready  at  any  time  to  imbue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  Huguenot,  were  full  of  commiseration  for  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  felon.  A  shrewd  murderer  is  said  to  have  turned 
to  his  own  advantage  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  who 
had  flocked  to  see  him  executed.  ^'  Ah !  my  masters,"  he  ex- 
claimed when  already  on  tlie  fatal  ladder,  ^^  I  must  die  now  for 
killing  a  Huguenot  who  despised  our  Lady ;  but  as  I  have  served 
our  Lady  always  tnily,  and  put  my  trust  in  her,  so  I  tnist  now 
she  will  show  some  miracle  for  me."  Thereupon,  reports  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  tlie  people  began  to  murmur  about  his  having 
to  die  for  a  Huguenot,  ran  to  the  gallows,  beat  the  hangman, 
and  having  cut  the  fellow's  cords,  conveyed  him  away  free.' 

Of  the  triumvirs,  at  whose  instigation  the  war  had  arisen,  one 
was  dead,'  a  second  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  third — the  Duke  of  Guise — alone  remained.  Navarre  had 
died  a  month  before.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Huguenots  had 
lost  jliheir  chief.  Yet  the  war  raged  witliout  cessation.  As  soon 
as  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  collected  his  army  and  had,  at  Kam- 
bouillet,  explained  to  the  king  and  court,  who  had  come  out  to 
meet  him,  the  course  of  recent  events,  he  followed  the  Admiral 
toward  Orleans.  Invested  by  the  king  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand during  the  captivity  of  the  constable,  and  leading  a  victo- 
rious anny,  he  speedily  reduced  ifitampes  and  Pithiviers,  cap- 

>  Sir  Thomas  Bmith  to  Cecil,  February  4,  1508,  State  Paper  Offioe. 

'  Same  to  same,  Febmaiy  26,  1563,  SUte  Paper  Offioe. 

'  For  Marshal  Saint  Andr6,  who  had  onoe  gravely  suggested  in  the  council 
the  propriety  of  sewing  the  queen  mother  up  in  a  bag  and  throwing  her 
into  the  river,  it  is  understood  that  the  Medici  shed  few  tears.  Brantdme 
and  Le  Labonreur,  Add.  aux  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  ii.  81.  The  marshal  had 
been  shot  l^  a  victim  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  possessions  by  oonflsoa- 
Uon.    Ibid.,  ubi  mtpra. 

Vol.  n.— 7 
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tnred  by  Conde  on  his  inarch  to  Paris.  Meantime,  C!oligny  had 
taken  a  number  of  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans,  ^and  his 
"black  riders"  had  become  the  terror  of  the  papists  of  Sologne.* 
oiieana  In-  ^^*  ^^^S  *^^  Guiso's  approacli,  fearing  that  liis  de- 
T6itod.  gign  was  to  besiege  the  city  of  Orleans,  Coligny  threw 

himself  into  it.  Ilis  stay  was  not  long,  however.  His  German 
cavalry  could  do  nothing  in  case  of  a  siege,  and  would  only  be  a 
burden  to  the  citizens.  Besides,  he  was  in  want  of  funds  to 
pay  them.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  strike  boldly  for  Nor- 
mandy.' Having  persuaded  the  reiters  to  dispense  with  tlieir 
heavy  baggage-wagons,'  which  had  proved  so  great  an  incmn- 

brance  on  the  previous  march,  he  started  from  Orleans 
wtiinwto      on  the  first  of  February  with  four  thousand  troopers, 

leaving  his  brother  D^Andelot  as  well  furnished  as 
practicable  to  sustain  the  inevitable  si^e.  The  lightness  of  his 
army's  equipment  precluded  the  possibility  of  pursuit;  its 
strength  secui^ed  it  an  almost  undisputed  passage.*  In  a  few 
days  it  had  passed  Dreux  and  tlio  scene  of  the  late  battle,  and 
at  Dives,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  estuary  of  the  Seine  from 
Havre,  had  received  from  the  English  the  supplies  of  money 
which  they  had  long  been  desirous  of  finding  means  to  convey 

I  ''  Black  deyUa,"  Qain  caUs  them  in  a  letter  of  Jan.  17th.  *'  M.  do  ChA- 
tillon  et  oes  diables  noira  sont  &  Jerjoao.**    M^m.  de  Guise,  503. 

'  Coligny  had  notified  the  English  oonrt  of  his  intention  early  in  January, 
and  Cecil  entertained  high  hopes  of  the  result :  *'  A  gentleman  is  arryved  at 
Rye,  sent  from  the  Admsrrall  Chastillion,  who  aasnreth  his  purpose  to  prose- 
cute the  cause  of  God  and  of  his  contrey,  and  meaneth  to  joyne  with  our 
power  in  Normandy,  which  I  trust  shall  make  a  spedy  end  of  the  whole.** 
Letter  to  Sir  T.  Smith,  January  14th,  Wright,  Q.  Eliz.,  i.  121. 

*  How  important  a  matter  this  was,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Admiral  took  pains  to  dwell  upon  it,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  written 
two  or  three  days  before  his  departure :  * '  Advisant  an  rests  vostre  liaj^ste, 
Madame,  que  j'ay  faict  oondeeoendre  lee  reistres  a  laisser  tons  leur  bagages 
et  empechemens  en  ceste  viUe  {c^ume  nanauparavant  cuye):  de  sorts  que  de- 
dans le  dixou  douziesme  de  oe  moys  de  Febvrier  proohain  an  plus  tazd,  aveo 
I'aide  de  Dieu,  nous  serous  bien  prez  du  HaTre  de  Grace,"  etc.  Letter  from 
Orleans,  Jan.  29,  1568,  Forbes,  iL  819. 

^  **  En  cest  equipage,  nous  faisiotiB  telle  diligence,  que  sonvent  nous  preve- 
nionfi  la  renommee  de  nous  mesmes  en  plusieura  lieux  oii  nous  arriTions.'* 
M6m  de  la  None,  a  xi  La  None  states  the  force  at  two  thousand  xeiten, 
five  hundred  French  horse,  and  one  thousand  mounted  aiquebumers. 
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to  the  Hngnonots.'  Tlie  only  considerable  forces  of  the  Guise 
faction  in  Normandy  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  too  busy 
watching  tlie  English  at  llavro  to  be  able  to  spare  any  troops  to 
resist  CJoligny.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  western  shores  of 
the  province,  lie  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  Pont-FEveque,  Caen, 
Bayenx,  Saint  Lo,  and  tlie  prospect  was  brilliant  of  his  soon  be- 
ing able,  in  conjunction  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  ti'oops,  to  bring 
all  Normandy  over  to  the  side  of  the  prince.*  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, there  were  occurring  in  the  centre  of  tlie  kingdom  events 
destined  to  give  an  entirely  different  turn  to  the  relations  of  the 
Huguenots  and  papists  in  France.  To  these  we  must  now  direct 
our  attention. 

Fran9oiB  de  Guise,  relieved  of  the  admiral's  presence,  had 
b^un  the  si^e  of  Orleans  four  days  after  tlic  departure  of  the 
latter  for  Normandy  (on  the  flftli  of  February),  and  manifested 
ilie  utmost  determination  to  destroy  the  capital  city,  as  it  might 
be  r^arded,  of  the  confederates.  Indeed,  when  the  court,  tlieh 
sojourning  at  Blois,  in  alann  at  the  reports  sent  by  Marshal  de 
Brissac  from  Rouen,  respecting  Coligny's  conquests  and  his 
own  impotence  to  oppose  him,  ordered  Guise  to  abandon  his 
undertaking  and  employ  his  forces  in  crushing  out  the  flames 
Uiat  had  so  unexpectedly  broken  forth  in  Normandy,  tlie  duke 
declined  to  obey  until  he  should  have  received  further  orders, 
and  gave  so  cogent  reasons  for  pursuing  the  siege,  that  the  king 
and  his  council  willingly  acquiesced  in  his  plan.'  From  his  in- 
dependent attitude,  however,  it  is  evident  that  Guise  was  of 
Pasquier's  mind,  and  believed  he  had  gained  as  much  of  a 
victory  in  the  capture  of  the  constable,  his  friend  in  anns,  but 
dangerous  rival  at  court,  taken  by  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux,  as 

1  ^'Tbe  8ih  of  that  moneth"  (February),  says  Stow,  *«  (ihe  said  AdmiraU 
came  before  Hanflew  with  six  thousand  horsemen,  reisters  and  others  of  his 
owne  retinues,  beside  footmen,  and  one  hundred  horsemen  of  tho  countries 
thereabout,  and  about  sixe  of  the  olocke  at  nig'ht,  there  was  a  great  peale  of 
ordinanoe  shot  off  at  Newhaven  (Havre)  for  a  welcome  to  the  sayd  Admirall.** 
Annals  (London,  1831),  653.  The  passage  is  inaccurately  quoted  by  Wright, 
Queen  Eliz  ,  L  1S5,  note. 

*Hi8t  des  6gl.  r^f.,  ii.  150,  157;  Mem.  de  Gastehiau,  Uv.  iv.,  a  vii.  and 
viU. 

'  M^m.  de  Castehiau,  liv.  iv.,  c.  iz. 
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by  the  capture  of  tilio  Prince  of  Cond^,  liis  enemy^  who  had 
fallen  into  his  liands  m  tlie  same  engagement.' 

The  city  of  Orleans,  on  tlie  nortli  bank  of  the  Loire,  was 
protected  by  walls  originally  of  no  great  worth,  but  oon8idei*ably 
strengthened  since  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  On  the  oppo- 
captnioof  site  sidc  of  the  river,  a  subm*b,  known  as  the  Poiie- 
thePortetcMi.  ^,^^^^  ^|^g  fortified  by  weaker  walls,  in  front  of  which 

two  lai^  bastions  had  i*ecently  been  ei*ccted.  Tlie  suburb  was 
connected  v/ith  Orleans  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Loire, 
of  which  the  end  toward  tlio  Portercau  was  defended  by  two 
towers  of  the  old  mediaeval  construction,  kno\ini  as  the  ^^  ton- 
i^elles,''  and  that  toward  the  city  by  the  city  wall  and  a  lar^e 
squ^  tower.'  Against  the  Po^Lu  theVe  ducted  Te 
first  assault,  hoping  easily  to  become  master  of  it,  and  thence 
attack  the  city  from  its  weakest  side.  His  plan  proved  success- 
ful beyond  his  expectations.  While  making  a  feint  of  assailing 
with  his  whole  army  the  bastion  held  by  the  Gascon  infantry, 
he  sent  a  party  to  scale  the  bastion  guarded  by  the  German 
lansquenets,  who,  being  taken  by  surprise,  yielded  an  entrance 
almost  without  striking  a  blow.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Porte- 
rean  was  in  the  hands  of  Guise,  and  tlie  bridge  was  crowded 
with  fugitives  tumultuously  seeking  a  refuge  in  the  city.  Or- 
leans itself  was  nearly  involved  in  the  fate  of  its  suburb ;  for 
the  enemy,  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  host, 
was  at  the  very  threshold  of  tlie  "  tourelles,"  when  D'Andelot, 
called  from  his  sick-bed  by  the  tumult,  posting  himself  at  the 
entrance  with  a  few  gentlemen  in  full  armor,  by  hard  blows  beat 
back  the  troops,  already  sanguine  of  complete  success.'  A  few 
days  later  tlie  "  tourelles  "  tliemselves  were  scaled  and  taken.* 

After  so  poor  a  beginning,  the  small  garrison  of  Orleans  had 
sufficient  reason  to  fear  the  issue  of  the  trial  to  which  they 

I  (Euvres  (Ed.  Feugdre),  iL  254;  and  again,  a  257. 

'  Davila,  bk.  iii.,  p.  S5. 

'  Castelnau  (liv.  iv.,  c.  ix.),  who  was  preaent,  gives  a  leas  graphio  aoooont 
than  Davila  (bk.  iiL,  pp.  85,  80),  who  was  not.  Hiat.  eocl^a.  des  ^1.  r^f., 
ii.  159-161 ;  La  None,  c.  xL  (K)7-609. 

^  Feb.  9th — the  day  before  Sir  Thomas  Smith  reached  Blois.  Letter  to 
Privy  Councii,  Feb.  17,  1563,  State  Paper  Office ;  Hist,  eool^s.  des  ^l  r^., 
ii.  160. 
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were  sabjeeted.  But,  so  far  from  abandoning  their  ooorage, 
they  applied  themselves  with  equal  assiduity  to  their  religious 
and  to  their  military  duties.  *^In  addition  to  the  usual  sermons 
and  the  prayers  at  tlie  guai'd-houses,  public  extraordinary 
prayers  were  made  at  six  oV'lock  in  tlie  morning;  at  tlie  close 
of  which  the  ministers  and  the  entire  people,  without  excep- 
tion, betook  themselves  to  work  with  all  their  might  upon  tlie 
fortifications,  until  four  in  the  evening,  when  every  one  again 
attended  prayers."  Everywhere  the  utmost  devotion  was  mani- 
fested, women  of  all  ranks  sharing  with  their  husbands  and 
brothers  in  the  toils  of  the  day,  or,  if  too  feeble  for  these  active 
exertions,  spending  their  tune  in  tending  the  sick  and  wounded.' 
Not  only  did  the  Huguenots^  when  they  found  their  supply 
of  lead  falling  short,  make  their  cannon-balls  of  bell-metal — of 
which  the  churches  and  monasteries  were  doubtless  the  source 
— and  of  bi'ass,  biit  they  turned  tliis  last  mateidal  to  a 

»« A  new  and 

▼CTy  UTTiwrn  use  till  now,  it  would  appear,  unlicard  of.  "  I  have 
learned  this  day,  tlie  fifteenth  instant,  of  the  Span- 
iards," wrote  the  English  ambassador  from  the  royal  couii;, 
which  was  at  a  safe  distance,  in  the  city  of  Blois,  ^^  that  they  of 
Orleans  shoot  brass  which  is  hollow,  and  so  devised  within  that 
when  it  falls  it  opens  and  bi^eaks  into  many  pieces  with  a  great 
fire,  and  hurts  and  kills  all  who  are  about  it  Wliich  is  a  new 
device  and  very  terrible,  for  it  pierces  tlie  house  first,  and 
breaks  at  the  last  rebound.  Every  man  in  Poitereau  is  fain  to 
run  away,  they  cannot  tell  whither,  when  they  see  where  the 
shot  falls."  • 

It  could  not,  however,  be  denied  that  tliere  was  much  reason 
for  discouragement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Protestant 
iininienoire-  causo  tlirougliout  tlic  couutry.  Of  the  places  so 
verMB.  brilliantly  acrjuired  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 

year,  the  greater  part  had  been  lost    Normandy  and  Langue- 

>  HiBt  eod^  d6B  ^1.  r§f.,  ii.  162. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Smitii  to  the  Privy  Council,  Feb.  15th  and  17th,  1563,  State 
Paper  Office,  Calendar,  pp.  188,  141.  It  is  now  known,  of  coarse,  that  bombs 
had  been  occasionally  used  long  before  1563,  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and 
others.  Bnt  this  kind  of  missile  was  practically  a  novelty,  and  was  not 
adopted  in  ordinary  warfare  till  near  a  century  later. 
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doc  were  the  only  bright  spots  on  the  map  of  France.  Lyons 
still  remained  in  tlie  power  of  the  Hngnenots,  in  the  south- 
east ;  but,  though  repeated  assaults  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
had  been  repulsed,  it  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  for  which  it 
was  but  indifferently  prepared.'  Des  Adrets,  the  fierce  chief- 
tain of  tlie  lower  Rhone,  had  recently  revealed  his  real  character 
more  clearly  by  betraying  the  cause  he  had  sullied  by  his  bar- 
barous advocacy,  and  was  now  in  confinement.*  Indeed,  every- 
thing seemed  to  point  to  a  speedy  and  com{)lete  overthrow  of 
an  undertaking  which  had  cost  so  much  labor  and  suffering,' 
when  an  unexpected  event  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the 

1  It  was  at  a  most  trying  moment— when  M.  de  Sonbise,  the  Protestant 
governor,  found  that  only  two  weeks'  proyisions  remained  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  felt  oompeUed  to  issue  an  order  to  force  some  7,000  non-combat- 
ants—women, children,  and  the  poor — to  leave  Lyons,  that  Viret,  the  Hugue- 
not pastor,  had  an  opportunity  to  display  the  great  ascendency  which  his  emi- 
nent piety  and  discretion  had  secured  him  over  all  ranks  in  society.  According 
to  the  newly  published  Memoirs  of  Soubise,  Viret  boldly  remonstrated  against 
an  act  which  was  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  thousands  of  defenceless  per- 
sons to  certain  butchery,  and  declared  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  military 
necessity  did  not  apply  to  a  war  like  this,  *'in  which  the  poorest  has  an 
interest,  since  we  are  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  our  consciences,**  adding  hia 
own  assurance  that  help  would  oome  from  some  other  quarter.  Finally  the 
governor  yielded,  saying :  '^  Even  should  it  turn  out  ill  and  my  reputation 
Buifer,  as  though  I  had  not  done  my  duty  as  a  captain,  yet,  at  your  word,  I 
will  do  as  you  ask,  being  well  assured  that  God  will  bless  my  act.**  Bulletin, 
zxiii.  (1874),  497.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Pierre  Viret  had  been  the  able 
coadjutor  of  Farel  in  the  reformation  of  (Geneva,  twenty-eight  years  before. 
The  siege  of  Lyons  was  made  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  song  by  Antoine  Du 
Plain  (reprinted  in  the  Chansonnier  Huguenot,  220  seq.),  containing  not  a 
few  historical  data  of  importance. 

*  **  Nous  venons  maintenans  d*estre  advertyz  de  Lion  par  M.  de  Soublze, 
comme  le  Baron  des  Adrez,  ayant  est^  practiqu^  par  M  de  Nemours,  avoit 
complete  de  faire  entrer  quelque  gendarmerie  et  gens  de  pied  de  M.  de  Ne- 
mours dedans  Rommans,  viUe  du  Daulphin6  :  dont  il  a  est6  empesohd  par  le 
sieur  de  Mouvans,  et  par  la  noblesse  du  pays ;  qui  se  sont  saisiz  de  sa  per- 
sonne,  et  le  ont  men6  prisonnier  h  Valence,  pour  le  envoyer  en  Langruedoc 
devers  mon  frere,  nagu^res  cardinal  de  Ghastillon,  et  Monsieur  de  Grussol 
(qui  ont  presque  delivr6  tout  le  diet  pays  de  Languedoc  de  la  tyrannic  des 
ennemys  de  Dieu  et  du  Roy)  a  fin  de  le  faire  pnnir,  et  servir  d*exemple  aux 
autres  deserteurs  de  Dieu.  de  leur  debvoir,  et  de  la  patrie.**  Admiral  Goligny 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Orleans,  January  20,  156|,  Forbes,  ii.  8*^. 

*  The  gloomy  picture  is  painted  l^  Henri  Martin,  z.  158,  eta 
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attitude  of  the  contending  parties  and  in  the  purpoges  of  the 
leaders. 

This  event  was  the  assassination  of  Francois  dc  Gnise.    On 
the  evening  of  tlie  eighteenth  of  February,  1563,  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  or  two,  he  was  riding  the  roimd  of 


of  Fnutcois  his  works,  and  arranging  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
morrow.  So  confident  did  he  feel  of  success,  that  he 
had  tliat  morning  wiitten  to  the  queen  mother,  it  is  said,  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  ho  would  send  her  news  of  tlie  cap- 
ture of  Orleans,  and  that  he  intended  to  destroy  tlie  entii-e 
population,  making  no  discrimination  of  age  or  sex,  that  the 
very  memory  of  the  rebellious  city  might  be  obliterated.*  At  a 
lonely  spot  on  tlie  road,  a  man  on  horseback,  who  had  been  lying 
m  wait  for  him,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and,  after  dis- 
cliarging  a  pistol  at  him  from  behind,  rode  rapidly  off,  before 
tlie  duke's  escort,  taken  up  with  the  duty  of  assisting  him,  had 
had  time  to  make  any  attempt  to  apprehend  the  assassin.  Three 
balls,  with  which  the  pistol  was  loaded,  had  lodged  in  Guise's 
shoulder,  and  the  wound,  from  tlie  lirst  considei-ed  dangerous, 
proved  mortal  within  six  days.  The  murdei*er  had  apparently 
made  good  his  escape ;  but  a  strange  fatality  seemed  to  attend 
him.  During  tlie  darkness  he  became  so  confused  that,  after 
riding  all  night,  he  found  himself  almost  at  the  very  place  where 
tlie  deed  of  blood  had  been  committed,  and  was  compelled  to 
I'est  himself  and  his  jaded  horse  at  a  house,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  by  some  of  Guise's  soldiers.  Taken  before 
their  superior  ofiicers,  he  boldly  avowed  his  guilt,  and  boasted 
of  wliat  he  liad  done.  Ills  name  he  gave  as  Jean  Polti'ot,  and 
he  claimed  to  be  lord  of  Mcrey,  in  Angoumois ;  but  he  was 
better  known,  from  liis  dark  complexion  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Spanish  language,  by  tlie  sobriquet  of  "  L'Espagnolet." 


>  This  statement  does  not  rest  upon  any  documentary  proof  that  I  am 
aware  of.  It  is,  however,  vouched  for  by  the  Hist,  ecclds.  des  6gl.  v6t.,  ii. 
162.  Moreover,  Admiral  Coligrny,  in  his  later  defence,  expressly  states,  '*  on 
the  testimony  of  men  worthy  of  belief,^*  that  Gnise  ^*  was  accustomed  to 
boast  that,  on  the  oaptnre  of  the  city,  he  would  spare  none  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  no  respect  would  be  paid  to  age  or  sex.  ^*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  29 ; 
Mem.  de  Oonde,  iv.  848. 
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He  was  an  excitable,  melancholy  man,  whose  mind,  continnally 
brooding  over  the  wrongs  his  country  and  faith  had  experienced 
at  the  liands  of  Guise,  had  imbibed  the  fanatical  notion  that  it 
was  his  special  calling  of  Grod  to  rid  the  world  of  "  tlie  butcher 
of  Yassy,"  of  the  single  execrable  head  that  was  accountable 
for  the  torrents  of  blood  which  had  for  a  year  been  flowing  in 
every  part  of  France. 

After  having  been  a  page  of  M.  d'Aubeterre,  father-in-law 
of  the  Huguenot  leader  Soubise,  Merey,  at  the  banning  of 
the  civil  war,  had  been  sent  by  the  daughter  of  D'Aubeterre  to 
her  husband,  then  with  Cond6  at  Orleans.  Subsequently  he 
had  accompanied  Soubise  on  his  adventurous  ride  with  a  few 
followers  fi*om  Orleans  to  Lyons,  when  the  latter  assumed  com- 
mand in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots.  Soubise  appears  to  have 
valued  him  highly  as  one  of  tliose  reckless  youths  that  court 
rather  than  shim  personal  peril,  while  he  shared  the  conmion 
impression  that  the  lad  was  little  better  than  a  fool.  Tnie,  for 
yeare — ever  since  the  tmnult  of  Amboise,  where  his  kinsman. 
La  Renaiidie  and  another  relative  had  been  killed — M^rey  had 
been  constantly  boasting  to  all  whom  he  met  that  he  would  kill 
the  Duke  of  Guise ;  but  those  who  heard  him  "  made  no  more 
account  of  his  words  than  if  he  had  boasted  of  his  intention  to 
obtain  the  imperial  crown."  * 

He  had  given  expression  to  his  purpose  at  Ljrons,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  M.  de  Soubise,  the  Huguenot  governor,  and  again  to 
Admiral  Coligny  before  he  started  on  his  expedition  to  Nor- 
mandy. But  the  Huguenot  generals  evidently  imagined  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  speech  beyond  the  prating  of  a  silly 
braggart  Soubise,  indeed,  advised  him  to  attend  to  his  own 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  deliverance  of  France  to  Almighty 
God;  but  neither  the  admiral  nor  tlic  soldiers,  to  whom  he 
often  repeated  the  threat,  paid  any  attention  to  it  In  short, 
he  was  r^arded  as  one  of  those  frivolous  characters,  of  whom 
there  is  an  abimdance  in  every  camp,  who  expect  to  acquire 
a  cheap  notoriety  by  extravagant  stories  of  their  past  or 
prospective  achievements,  but  never  succeed  in  earning  more, 

1  M^m.  de  Soubise,  BuUetin,  xxiii  (1874)  499. 
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with  all  their  pains,  than  the  contempt  or  incredulity  of  their 
listeners.  Still,  Pohrot  was  a  man  of  some  valne  as  a  scout, 
and  Coligny  had  employed  him '  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  respecting  the  enemy's  movements,  and  had  fur- 
nished him  at  one  time  with  twenty  crowns  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses, at  another  with  a  hundred,  to  procure  himself  a  horse. 
The  spy  had  made  his  way  to  the  Koman  Catliolic  camp,  and, 
by  pretending  to  follow  the  example  of  otliers  in  renoimcing 
his  Huguenot  associations,  had  conciliated  tlie  duke's  favor  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  excited  no  suspicion  before  the  commis- 
sion of  the  treacherous  act. 

But,  if  Poltrot  was  a  fanatic,  he  was  not  of  the  stufiF  of  which 
martyrs  are  made.  When  questioned  in  the  presence  of  the 
of  queen  and  council  to  discover  his  accomplices,  his 
constancy  wholly  forsook  him,  and  he  said  whatever 
was  su^ested.  In  particular  he  accused  the  admiral  of  having 
paid  him  to  execute  the  deed,  and  Beza  of  having  instigated 
him  by  holding  forth  tlie  rewards  of  another  world.  La  Koche- 
f  oucauld,  Soubise,  and  otliers  were  criminated  to  a  minor  degree. 
During  his  confinement  in  the  prisons  of  the  Parisian  parlia- 
ment, to  wliich  he  was  removed,  he  continually  contradicted 
himself.  But  his  weakness  did  not  save  him.  lie  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned  with  red-hot  pincers,  to  be  torn  asunder  by 
four  horses,  and  to  be  quartered.  Before  the  execution  of  this 
frightful  sentence,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  court,  put  to  torture. 
But,  instead  of  reiterating  his  former  accusations,  he  retracted 
almost  every  point.*    To  purchase  a  few  moments'  reprieve,  ho 

'  Not  without  some  hesitation,  however.  So  little  oonfidenoe  in  his  good 
judgment  did  his  foivoloos  appearanoe  inspire,  that  Goligny  observed :  **  I 
would  not  trust  him,  without  knowing  him  better  than  I  do,  had  not  Mon- 
sieur de  Soubise  sent  him  to  me."  M6m.  de  Soubise,  Bulletin,  xziii.  (1874) 
502. 

*  The  Procds  verbal  of  Pol  troths  examination  just  before  his  death,  March 
18th,  is  inserted  in  the  mst  eocles.  des  ^L  r^f .,  ii.  187-108.  In  this  he  de- 
clares that  his  first  testimony  was  falie  and  extorted  by  the  fear  of  death,  and 
exculpates  Soubise,  Beza,  Coligny,  eta,  from  having  instigated  him.  He  says 
that  when  put  to  torture  he  will  say  anything  the  questioners  want  him  to. 
Accordingly,  when  so  tortured,  he  accuses  them,  and  when  released  a  moment 
after  the  horses  have  begun  to  rend  him  in  pieces,  he  conjures  up  a  plot  of 
the  Huguenots  to  sack  Paris,  etc.    Maj  it  not  properly  be  asked,  Yrbat  «ofi^ 
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BOiight  an  interview  witli  the  first  president  of  tlie  parliament, 
Christopher  de  Thou ;  and  wo  have  it  npon  the  authority  of 
that  magistrate's  son,  tlie  author  of  an  imperishable  history  of 
his  times,  that,  entering  into  greater  detail,  Poltrot  persisted 
constantly  in  exculpating  Soubise,  Coligny,  and  Beza.  A  few 
minutes  later,  beside  himself  with  terror  and  not  knowing  what 
he  said  in  his  delirium,  he  declared  the  admiral  to  be  innocent ; 
then,  at  the  very  moment  of  execution,  he  accused  not  only  him, 
but  his  brother,  D'Andelot,  of  whom  he  had  said  little  or  noth- 
ing before.' 

Coligny  heard  in  Normandy  the  report  of  the  atrocious  charges 
that  had  been  wnmg  from  Poltrot.  Copies  of  the  assassin's 
Benandoo-  confossiou  woro  industriously  circulated  in  the  camp, 
ctued,  bnt      and  he  thus  became  accniainted  with  the  particulars 

vindlcftto  ^  * 

thenweivM.  of  tlio  accusatiou.  With  Beza  and  La  Rochefoucauld, 
who  were  with  him  at  Caen,  he  published,  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,  a  long  and  dignified  defence.  Tlie  i-ef onner  for  himself 
declared,  that,  althoiigh  he  had  more  than  once  seen  persons  ill- 
disposed  toward  the  Duke  of  Guise  because  of  the  murders  per- 
petrated by  him  at  Vassy,  he  had  never  been  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
law.  For  this  reason  he  had  gone  to  Monceaux  to  solicit 
justice  of  Charles,  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
But  the  hopes  whicli  the  queen  mother's  gracious  answer  had 
excited  were  dashed  to  the  earth  by  Guise's  violent  resort  to 
arms.  Holding  tlie  duke  to  be  tlie  chief  author  and  promoter  of 
the  present  troubles,  he  admitted  that  he  had  a  countless  num- 
ber of  times  prayed  to  God  tliat  He  woidd  either  change  his 
heart  or  rid  the  kingdom  of  hun.  But  he  appealed  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Madame  de  Ferrare  (Renee  de  France,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Guise),  and  all  who  had  ever  heard  hun,  when  he  said 


testimony  as  this  is  worth  ?    For  or  against  Coligny,  volumes  of  it  would  not 
affect  his  character  in  onr  estimation. 

>  The  direct  testimony  of  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou,  on  a  matter  with  which 
he  was  evidently  intimately  acquainted  through  his  father,  is  unimpeachable, 
and  will  outweigh  with  every  unprejudiced  mind  all  the  stories  of  Davila, 
Castelnau,  etc. ,  founded  on  mare  report.  De  Thou,  liistoire  univ.  (liv.  xxxiv, ), 
Jn.  403, 
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that  never  had  he  pnblicly  mentioned  the  duke  by  name.  As 
for  Poltrot  himself,  he  had  never  met  him. 

The  admiral  himself  was  not  less  frank.  E^rer  since  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  he  had  r^arded  Guise  and  his  party  as  com- 
mon enemies  of  Grod,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  public  tranquillity ; 
but  never,  upon  his  life  and  his  honor,  had  he  approved  of  such 
attacks  as  that  of  Poltrot.  Indeed,  he  had  steadfastly  employed 
his  influence  to  deter  men  from  executing  any  plots  against  the 
life  of  the  duke;  until,  being  duly  infonnod  that  Guise  and 
Saint  Andre  had  incited  men  to  undertake  to  assassinate  Condd, 
D^Andelot,  and  himself,  he  had  desisted  from  expressing  his 
opposition.  The  different  articles  of  the  confession  he  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  one  by  one ;  and  he  forwarded  his  reply  to 
the  court  with  a  letter  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly entreated  her  tliat  the  life  of  Poltrot  might  be  spared 
until  the  restoration  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  confronted  with 
him,  and  an  investigation  be  made  of  the  entire  matter  before 
imsuspected  judges.  ^^  But  do  not  imagine,"  he  added,  ^^  that  I 
speak  thus  because  of  any  r^ret  for  the  deatli  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  which  I  esteem  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  the  realm,  to 
the  Church  of  God,  to  myself  and  my  family,  and,  if  improved, 
the  means  of  giving  rest  to  the  kingdom."  ^ 

The  admiral's  frankness  was  severely  criticised  by  some  of 
his  friends.  lie  was  advised  to  suppress  those  expressions  tliat 
were  liable  to  be  perverted  to  his  injury,  but  ho  declared  his 
resolution  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  a  clear  statement  of 
the  truth.  And  indeed,  while  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Coligny's 
censors  has  received  a  species  of  justification  in  the  avidity 
with  which  his  sincere  avowals  have  been  employed  as  the 
basis  of  graver  accusations  which  he  repelled,  the  candor  of 
his  defence  has  set  upon  Iiis  words  tlie  indelible  impress  of  ve- 
racity which  following  ages  can  never  fail  to  read  aright.  That 
Catharine  recognized  his  innocence  is  evident  from  the  very 

>  Poltrot'B  pretended  confession  of  Feb.  26th,  at  Gamp  Saint  Hilaire,  near 
Saint  Mesmin,  with  the  replies  signed  by  Coligny,  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  Beza 
to  each  separate  artide,  is  inserted  in  full  in  M^m.  de  Gond6,  iv.  285-303, 
and  the  Hist  eod^  des  dgl  r^f.,  \L  176-186.  Golign/a  letter  to  Catharine, 
ibid.,  ii  186, 187,  Mdm.  de  Cond6,  iv.  308. 
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act  by  which  sho  endeavored  to  make  Iiim  appear  guilty.  He 
had  begged  that  Poltrot  might  be  spared  till  after  the  oonclu- 
Bion  of  peace,  that  he  might  himself  have  an  opportonitj  to 
vindicate  his  innocence  by  confronting  liim  in  the  presence  of 
impartial  judges.  It  was  Catharine's  interest,  she  thought,  to 
confinn  her  own  power  by  attacliing  a  stigma  to  tlie  honor  of 
the  Chatillons,  and  so  depriving  them  of  much  of  their  influ- 
ence in  the  state.  ^  Accordingly,  on  Thm'sday,  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  Poltrot  was  put  to  death  and  liis  month  sealed  for* 
ever  to  further  explanations.  The  next  day  the  Edict  of  Padji- 
cation  was  signed  at  Ainboise,*  After  all,  it  is  evident  tliat 
Coligny's  innocence  or  guilt,  in  this  particular  instance,  must  be 
judged  by  his  entire  course  and  his  well-known  character.  K 
his  life  boars  marks  of  perfidy  and  duplicity,  if  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  can  be  found  upon  his  skirts,  then  must  the  verdict  of 
posterity  be  against  him.  But  if  the  careful  examination  of  his 
entire  public  life,  as  well  as  the  history  of  his  private  relations, 
reveals  a  character  not  only  above  reproach,  but  the  purest, 
most  beneficent,  and  most  patriotic  of  all  that  France  can  boast 
in  political  stations  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  confused  and 
contradictory  allegations  of  an  enthusiast  who  had  not  counted 
the  cost  of  his  daring  attempt — allegations  wrung  from  him  by 
threats  and  torture — ^will  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  for  an  instant 
against  Coligny's  simple  denial.' 

*  That  Gatharine  de*  Medici  was  no  very  sinoere  mourner  for  Guise  is  suf- 
ficiently certain ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  those  who  believed  her 
to  have  instigated  his  murder  (See  Mem.  de  Tavannes,  Pet  ed.,  ii.  394). 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  almost  every  great  cjrime 
or  casualty  that  occurred  in  France,  for  the  space  of  a  generation,  was  ascribed 
to  her  evil  influence.  StiU  the  Visoount  de  Tavannes  makes  too  great  a  draft 
upon  our  credulity,  when  he  pretends  that  she  made  a  frank  admission  of 
guilt  to  his  father.  '^  Depuis,  au  voyage  de  Bayonne,  passant  par  Dijon,  elle 
dit  au  sieur  de  Tavannes:  ^  Ceuz  de  Guise  se  vouloient  faire  roys,  je  les  en 
ay  bien  gardd  devant  Orleans.  * "  The  expression  * '  devant  Orleans  **  can  hardly 
be  tortured  into  a  reference  to  anything  else  than  Guise^s  assassination. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  Baum  (Theodor  Beza,  ii.  719)  in  regarding 
*'  this  single  drcnmstanoe  as  more  than  sufficient  to  demonstrate  both  the  in- 
nocence of  Coligny  and  his  associates,  and  the  consciously  guilty  fabrication 
of  the  aoousations.** 

*  Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  the  Journal  of  Bmslartk  Mteu 
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Of  tho  Duke  of  Guise  the  estimates  formed  by  his  contempo* 
raries  differed  as  widely  as  their  political  and  religions  views. 

With  the  Abbe  Bruslart  he  was  "  the  most  virtuous, 
mates  of        heroic,  and  magnanunous  prince  in  Europe,  who  for 

his  courage  was  dreaded  by  all  foreign  nations."  To 
the  author  of  tlie  history  of  the  reformed  churches  his  am- 
bition and  presumption  seemed  to  have  obscui*ed  all  his  virtues.' 
The  Roman  Catholic  preachers  r^arded  his  death  as  a  stu- 
pendous calamity,  a  mystery  of  Divine  providence,  which  they 
could  only  interpret  by  supposing  that  tlic  Almighty,  jealous  of 
the  confidence  which  His  people  reposed  rather  in  His  creature 
than  in  Himself,  had  removed  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  order  to 
take  the  cause  of  His  own  divinity,  of  His  spouse  tlie  Church,  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,  under  His  own  protection.'  The  Bishop 
of  Riez  wrote  and  published  a  highly  colored  accoimt  of  the 
duke's  last  words  and  actions,  in  the  most  approved  stylo  of 
such  posthumous  records,  and  introduced  edifying  specimens 
of  a  theological  learning,  which,  luitil  the  moment  of  his 
wounding,  Guise  had  certainly  never  possessed,  making  him,  of 
course,  persist  to  the  end  in  protesting  his  imiocenec  of  the 
guilt  of  Vassy.'  The  Protestants,  while  giving  him  credit  for 
some  compunctions  of  conscience  for  his  pei'secuting  career,  and 
willingly  admitting  that,  but  for  his  pernicious  brother,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  might  have  nm  a  far  different  course, 
were  compelled  to  view  his  death  as  a  great  blessing  to  France.* 

deCond^,  L  133,  124;  Davila,  bk.  iU.  86,  87;  Claude  Haton,  i.  322,  etc. ; 
J.  de  Seires,  ii.  343-345 ;  and  Pasquier,  Lettres  ((Euvres  choisies),  iL  258, 
maj  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Prof.  Baum^s  account  is,  as  usual,  vivid, 
accurate,  and  instructive  (Theodor  Beza,  il  706,  etc.).  Varillas,  Anquetil,  etc., 
are  scarcelj  worth  examining.  There  is  the  ordinary  amount  of  blundering 
about  the  simplest  matters  of  chronology.  Davila  places  the  wounding  of 
Guise  on  the  24th  of  February,  his  death  three  days  later,  eta 

'  M6m.  de  Conde,  i.  124 ;  Hist  eccl^  des  6gL  r4f.,  ii  164. 

'  Claude  Haton,  L  825,  326. 

'  See  Biez*s  letter  to  the  king,  reprinted  in  M^m.  de  Cond^,  iv.  243-265,  and 
in  Cimber  and  Danjou's  invaluable  coUection  of  contemporary  pamphlets  and 
documents,  ▼.  171-204;  Hist  eccl^s.  des  egl.  r^f.,  ii.  164 

*  Hist  eod^s.  des  ^1.  r^f .  uid  supra.  There  is  extant  an  affecting  letter 
from  the  aged  Beni6e  of  Ferrara  to  Calvin,  in  which  she  complains  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  reformed,  and  especially  their  preachers,  for  the  severity  with 
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A  famous  incident,  illustrating  tlie  perils  to  wliieli  the  Hugue- 
nots of  the  central  provinces  were  subjected  diudng  the  siege,  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.     More  than  once, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  town  and  castle  of  Men- 

Hdi6o  do 

France  ftt  targis,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara's  residence,  had  been 
threatened  on  aecotmt  of  the  asylum  it  afforded  to 
defenceless  Protestants  flocking  thither  from  all  quarters.  When 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  become  exasperated  by 
nine  or  ten  months  of  civil  war,  they  formed  a  settled  determi- 
nation to  break  up  this  "  nest  of  Huguenots.^  Accordingly  the 
Baron  de  la  Gai-de — Captain  Poulain,  of  Merindol  memory — 
brought  an  order,  in  the  king's  name,  from  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
at  tliat  time  before  the  walls  of  Orleans,  commanding  Renee  to 
leave  Montargis,  which  had  become  important  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  to  take  up  her  abode  at  Fontainebleau,  St.  Germain, 

which  even  after  his  death  they  attacked  the  memory  of  her  Bon-in-law,  and 
even  spoke  of  his  eternal  condemnation  as  an  ascertained  fact.  **'  I  know,^ 
she  said,  *^  that  he  was  a  persecutor;  but  I  do  not  know,  nor,  to  speak  freely, 
do  I  believe  that  he  was  reprobated  of  God ;  for  he  gave  signs  to  the  con- 
trary before  his  death.  But  they  want  this  not  to  be  mentioned,  and  they 
desire  to  shut  the  mouths  of  those  who  know  it^'  Cimber  et  Danjou,  v.  399, 
etc.  Calvin^s  reply  of  the  24th  of  January,  1564,  is  admirable  for  its  kind, 
yet  firm  tone  (Bonnet,  Lettres  fran9.  de  Calvin,  ii.  550.  etc.,  Calvin's  Letters;, 
Am.  edit,  iv.  352,  etc.).  He  freely  condenrmed  the  beatification  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  while  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  consigned  to  perdition.  The  for> 
mer  was  an  apostate ;  the  latter  an  open  enemy  of  the  truth  of  the  Go8i)el 
from  the  very  beginning.  Indeed,  to  pronounce  upon  the  doom  of  a  feUow- 
sinner  was  both  rash  and  presumptuous,  for  there  is  but  one  Judg^e  before 
whose  seat  we  all  must  give  account.  Yet,  in  condemning  the  authors  of  the 
horrible  troubles  that  had  befaUen  France,  and  which  all  God's  children  had 
felt  scarcely  less  poignantly  than  Ren^e  herself,  sprung  though  she  was  from 
the  royal  stock,  it  was  impossible  not  to  condemn  the  duke  **  who  bad  kindled 
the  fire."  Yea,  for  himself^  although  he  had  always  prayed  God  to  show 
Guise  mercy,  the  reformer  avowed,  in  almost  the  very  words  of  Beza,  that 
he  had  often  desired  that  God  would  lay  His  hand  upon  the  duke  to  free  His 
Church  of  him,  unless  He  would  convert  him.  *' And  yet  I  can  protest,"  he 
added,  ''that  but  for  me,  before  the  war,  active  and  energetic  men  would 
have  exerted  themselves  to  destroy  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  whom 
my  sole  exhortation  restrained/' 

Some  of  the  composers  of  Huguenot  ballads  were  bitter  enough  in  their 
references  to  Guise's  death  and  pompous  funeral ;  see,  among  others,  the 
songs  in  the  Chansonnier  Huguenot,  pp.  253  and  257. 
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or  Yincennes.  The  dnchess  replied  tliat  it  was  idle  to  say  that 
so  weak  a  place  as  Montargis  could,  without  extensive  repairs,  be 
of  any  military  importance ;  and  that  to  remove  to  any  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  would  be  to  expose  herself  to  assassination 
by  the  fanatical  populace.  She  therefore  sent  Poulain  back  to 
the  king  for  further  instructions.  Meantime,  Poulain  was  fol- 
lowed by  Malicome,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  at  the  head  of 
6ome  partisan  troops.  This  presumptuous  officer  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  castle, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  turn  some  cannon  against  it,  in 
case  of  her  refusal.  But  he  little  understood  the  virile  courage 
of  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  "  Malicome,"  die 
answered  him,  "  take  care  what  you  tmdertake.  Tlicre  is  not  a 
man  in  this  kingdom  that  can  command  me  but  the  king.  If 
you  attempt  what  you  threaten,  I  sliall  place  myself  first  upon 
the  breach,  that  I  may  find  out  whether  you  will  be  audacious 
enough  to  kill  a  king's  daughter.  Moreover,  I  am  not  so  ill- 
connected,  nor  so  little  loved,  but  that  I  have  the  means  of 
making  the  punishment  of  your  temerity  felt  by  you  and  your 
offspring,  even  to  the  very  babes  in  the  cradle."  Tlio  upstart 
captain  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  reception,  and,  after  alleg- 
ing his  commission  as  the  excuse  for  tlie  insolence  of  his  con- 
duct, delayed  an  enterprise  which  the  wound  and  subsequent 
death  of  Guise  entirely  broke  off.*  Montargis  continiicd  during 
this  and  the  next  civil  wars  to  be  a  safe  refuge  for  thousands  of 
distressed  Protestants. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  removed  by 


>  Hist.  eod&B.  dee  4gL  r6f.,  ii.  285,  286.  The  stoiy  is  well  told  in  Memo- 
rials of  Ren^e  of  France,  215-217.  De  Tbou  (liv.  xxx.),  iii.  179,  has  incor- 
rect] j  placed  this  oconrrence  among  the  events  of  the  first  months  of  the  war. 
During  the  second  war  Brant6me  once  stopped  to  pay  his  respects  to  Renee,  and 
saw  in  the  castle  over  300  Huguenots  that  had  fled  there  for  security.  In  a  letter 
of  May  10,  1563,  Calvin  speaks  of  her  as  *^  the  nursing  mother  of  the  poor 
saints  driven  out  of  their  homes  and  knowing  not  whither  to  go,'*  and  as  having 
made  her  castle  what  a  princess  looking  only  to  this  world  would  regard 
almost  an  insult  to  have  it  called— ** God's  hostelry  "  or  ** hospital"  (ung 
hostel-Dieu).  God  had,  as  it  were,  called  upon  her  by  these  trials  to  pay 
arrears  for  the  timidity  of  her  younger  days.  Lettres  fran9.,  ii.  514  (Amec 
trans.,  iv.  814). 
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6nise^8  death.  There  was  no  one  in  the  Roman  Catholic  camp 
to  take  his  place.  The  panegyric  pronoimced  npon  tlie  duke  by 
tlie  English  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  may  perhaps  be 
esteemed  somewhat  extravagant,  but  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
coming  from  one  whose  sympathies  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
liim.  ^^The  papists  have  lost  their  greatest  stay,  hope,  and 
comfort.  Many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  did  follow  the  camp 
and  that  faction,  rather  for  the  love  of  him  than  for  any  other 
zeal  or  affection.  lie  was  indeed  the  best  captain  or  general  in 
all  France,  some  will  say  in  all  Christendom ;  for  he  had  all  the 
properties  which  belong  [to],  or  are  to  be  wislied  in  a  general : 
a  ready  wit  and  well  advised,  a  body  to  endure  pains,  a  courage 
to  forsake  no  dangerous  adventiu*es,  use  and  experience  to  con- 
duct any  army,  much  coiutesy  in  entertaining  of  all  men,  gi^at 
eloquence  to  utter  all  his  mind.  And  he  was  very  liberal  both 
of  money  and  honor  to  yoimg  gentlemen,  captains,  and  8oldiei*s ; 
whereby  he  gat  so  much  love  and  admiration  amongst  the 
nobility  and  the  soldiers  in  France,  that  I  think,  now  he  is 
gone,  many  gentlemen  will  f oi*sake  the  camp ;  and  they  begin 
to  drop  away  already.  Tlien  he  was  so  earnest  and  so  fully 
persuaded  in  his  religion,  that  he  tliought  nothing  evil  done 
that  maintained  that  sect;  and  therefore  the  papists  again 
thought  nothing  evil  bestowed  upon  him ;  all  their  money  and 
treasure  of  the  Church,  part  of  their  lands,  even  the  honor  of 
the  crown  of  France,  they  could  have  found  in  their  hearts  to 
have  given  him.  And  so  all  their  joy,  hope,  and  comfort  one 
little  stroke  of  a  pistolet  hath  taken  away !  Such  a  vanity  God 
can  show  men's  hoi>e  to  be,  when  it  pleaseth  Him."  * 

Of  tlie  four  generals  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  under 
whose  auspices  the  war  began,  three  were  dead  and  the  fourth 
was  in  captivity.  The  treasury  was  exhausted.  The  interest 
of  old  debts  was  left  unpaid ;  new  debts  had  been  contracted. 

'  Despatch  to  the  queen,  Blois,  February  26,  156},  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii. 
840.  *'0f  the  thre  things  that  did  let  this  realme  to  come  to  unity  and 
accorde,"  adds  Smith,  **  I  take  th^  one  to  be  taken  away.  How  th*  other  two 
wU  be  now  salved — th'  one  that  the  papists  may  relent  somwhat  of  their  per- 
tinacie,  and  the  Protestants  have  som  affiaunoe  or  trust  in  there  doengs,  and 
80  th'  one  live  with  th'  other  in  quiet,  I  do  not  yet  se." 
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Lees  than  half  the  kmg's  revenues  were  available  on  account  of 
the  places  which  the  Huguenots  held  or  threatened.  Tlie 
alienation  of  one  hundred  tliousand  livres  of  income  fix^in  eccle- 
siastical property  had  been  recently  ordered,  greatly  to  tlie 
annoyance  of  the  clergy.  The  admiral's  progress  had  of  late 
been  so  rapid  that  but  two  or  three  important  places  of  lower 
Normandy  remained  in  friendly  hands.  After  the  i-eduction  of 
tliese  he  would  move  down  through  Maiue  and  Anjou  to  Or- 
leans, with  a  better  force  than  had  been  mai-shalled  at  Di-enx ;  * 
the  English  would  gain  such  a  foothold  on  French  soil  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  relinquish.  And  where 
could  competent  generals  1x5  secured  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities ?  Tlie  post  of  lieutenant-general,  now  vacant,  had,  in- 
deed, been  offered  to  the  Duke  Cliristopher  of  Wtlrtemberg; 
but  what  prospect  was  there  that  a  Protestant  would  consent  to 
conduct  a  war  against  Protestants  ?  * 

Catharine  was  urgent  for  an  immediate  conclusion  of  peace. 
For  the  purpose  of  fixing  its  conditions,  Condd  was  brought, 
DeUbeimiioiM  uudcr  a  stroug  guard,  to  the  camp  of  the  army  before 
tar  vemce,  Qrleaus,  aud,  on  the  small  "  Isle  aux  Bouviers  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  T/)ire,  he  and  the  constable,  released  on  their 
honor,  held  a  preliminary  interview  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of 
March,  1563.*  At  first  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  harmo- 
nizing their  discordant  pretensions ;  for,  if  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  triumvire  had  lost  all  its  practical  importance, 
the  old  bone  of  contention  i*emained  in  the  re-establishinent  of 
the  Edict  of  Januar}\  On  this  point  Montmorency  was  in- 
flexible.    He  had  been  the  prime  instrument  in  expelling  Pi-ot- 


*  M6m.  de  Castelnau,  liv.  iv. ,  c.  zit.  ;  Davila,  bk.  iii.  88 ;  Journal  de  Brus- 
lart,  Mem.  de  Cond6,  i  124;  Letter  of  Catharine  to  Gonnor,  Maroh  3d,  ibid., 
iT.  278;  Hist  eccles.,  ii.  200. 

*  Raacalon,  Gutharine^s  agent,  proffered  the  dignity  in  a  letter  of  the  18ih 
of  March,  and  the  duke  declined  it  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  some  wholesome  advice  respecting  the  observance  of  the 
Edict,  eta     Hist,  eccles.,  iL  165-168. 

'  **  La  Royne    .     .     .    y  a  si  vivement  proced^,  qne  ayant  ordonno  que  sur 
la  toy  de  I'nn  et  de  Tautre  nous  nous  entreveorions  en  Tlsle  aux  Bouviem, 
joignant  presque  les  murs  de  ceste  ville,  dimenche  dernier  cela  fut  execute.*' 
Conde  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Orleans,  Maroh  11,  1463,  Forbes,  IL  355. 
Vol.  IL— 8 
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estantism  from  Paris,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  burning 
the  places  of  worship.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
should  rebuild  what  he  had  so  laboriously  torn  down.  And, 
whatever  had  been  his  first  intentions,  Conde  proved  less  tena- 
cious than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  previous  pro- 
fessions. The  fact  was,  that  the  younger  Bourbon  was  not  proof 
against  the  wiles  employed  with  so  much  success  against  his 
elder  brother.  Flattered  by  Catliarine,  he  was  led  to  suppose 
that  after  all  it  made  little  diflfei-ence  whetlier  the  full  demands 
of  the  Huguenots  were  expressly  granted  in  the  isdict  of  pacifica- 
tion or  not.  The  queen  mother  was  it^solved,  so  he  was  assm^ed, 
to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  and  office  of  lieutenant-general, 
left  vacant  by  Navarre's  death.  When  this  should  be  his,  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  every  practical  concession  to  which  the 
Iluguenots  were  entitled.  So  much  pleased  was  the  court  with 
the  ardor  he  displayed,  that  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  go  to 
Orleans  on  his  own  princely  parole,  in  order  to  consult  his  con- 
federates. 

The  Huguenot  ministers  whose  advice  he  first  asked,  seeing 
his  irresolution,  were  the  more  decided  in  opposing  any  terms 
that  did  not  expressly  recognize  the  Edict  of  January.  Seventy- 
two  united  in  a  letter  (on  the  ninth  of  March,  l.ni63),  in  which 
they  begged  him  not  to  pennit  the  cause  to  suffer  disaster  at  his 
hands,  and  rather  to  insure  an  extension,  than  submit  to  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  promised  by  the  i-oyal  ordinance.' 
Froin  the  ministers,  however,  Conde  went  to  the  Huguenot 
"noblesse,"  with  whom  his  arguments  of  expediency  had  more 
weight,  and  who,  weary  of  the  length  and  privations  of  the  war, 
and  content  with  securing  their  own  privileges,  readily  accepted 
the  conditions  reprobated  by  the  ministers.  The  pacification 
was  accordingly  agreed  upon,  on  the  twelfth  of  Maixih,  and 

'  Hist.  eccl^B.  dea  6g\.  r6f  ,  iL  170,  171.  Coupled  with  demands  for  the  res. 
titution  of  the  edict  without  restriction  or  modification,  the  prohibition  of  in- 
sults, the  protection  of  the  churches,  the  permission  to  hold  synods,  the  re- 
cofpiition  of  Protestant  marriages,  and  that  the  religion  be  no  longer  styled 
*'  new,"  'Mnasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,'^  we  find  the  Huguenot  ministers,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
insisting  upon  *^  the  rigorous  punishment  of  aU  Atheists,  Libertines,  Anabap. 
tists,  Servetists,  and  other  beretios  and  schismatics.** 
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officially  published  in  the  form  of  a  royal  edict,  dated  at  Am- 
boise,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1563. 

Cliarles  the  Ninth,  by  advice  of  his  mother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  La  Roclie-sur-Yon,  the 

Dukes  of  Montmorency,  Aumale,  and  Montpensier, 
cation,  March  aud  othcr  members  of  his  privy  council,  grants,  in  this 

document,  to  all  barons,  chatellains,  and  gentlemen 
possessed  of  the  right  to  administer  "  haute  justice,"  permission 
to  celebrate  in  their  own  houses  the  worship  of  "  the  religion 
which  tliey  call  reformed"  in  the  presence  of  their  families  and 
retainers.  The  possessors  of  minor  fiefs  could  enjoy  the  same 
privilege,  but  it  extended  to  their  families  only.  In  every  bail- 
iwick or  senechauss(5e,  the  Protestants  should,  on  petition,  re- 
ceive one  city  in  whose  suburbs  their  religious  services  might  be 
held,  and  in  all  cities  where  the  Protestant  religion  was  exer- 
cised on  the  seventh  of  March  of  the  present  year,  it  should 
continue  in  one  or  two  places  inside  of  the  walls,  to  be  desig- 
nated hereafter  by  the  king.  The  Huguenots,  while  secured  in 
their  liberty  of  conscience,  were  to  restorc  all  churches  and  ec- 
clesiastical property  which  they  might  have  seized,  and  were 
forbidden  to  worehip  according  to  their  rites  in  the  city  of  Paris 
or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  remaining  articles  of  the 
peace  were  of  a  more  personal  or  temporary  interest.  Foreign 
trw)ps  were  to  be  speedily  dismissed ;  the  Protestant  lords  to  be 
fully  reinstated  in  their  former  honors,  offices,  and  possessions ; 
prisonere  to  be  released;  insults  based  upon  the  events  of  tlie 
war  to  be  summarily  punished.  And  Charles  declared  that  lie 
held  his  good  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  all  the  other 
lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  burgesses  that  had  served  under 
him,  to  be  liis  faithful  subjects,  believing  that  what  they  had 
done  was  for  good  ends  and  for  his  service.* 

Such  was  the  Edict  of  Amboise — a  half-way  measure,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  desired  on  either  side.  The  English 
ambassador  declared  he  could  find  no  one,  whether  Protestant  or 


'  The  text  of  the  edict  of  Amboise  in  given  by  iRambert,  Recaeil  des  aoc. 
lois  franQ.,  xiv.  135-140  ;  J.  de  Serres,  ii.  347-^57 ;  Hist,  ecd^s.  dea  egl.  r6f., 
ii.  172-176 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  1.  (Uv.  iii.)  192-105.  See  Pasquier,  Lettrea 
(CEuvres  choiaies),  IL  260. 
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papist,  that  liked  tlic  ^^  accord,^  or  thought  it  would  last  tSiree. 

weeks.  And  he  added,  by  way  of  warning  to  Coligny 
Smith's  re-     and  Conde :  "  What  you,  who  are  the  heads  and  rulers, 

do,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  every  man  thinketh  that  it  is 
but  a  traine  and  a  deceipt  to  sever  the  one  of  you  from  another, 
and  all  of  you  from  this  stronghold  [Orleans],  and  then  thei  will 
talke  with  you  after  another  sorte.^' '  lie  urged  the  Huguenots 
to  learn  a  lesson  from  the  fate  of  Bourges,  Rouen,  and  other 
cities  which  had  admitted  the  ^^  papists,"  and  to  consider  that 
these  fine  articles  came  from  the  queen  mother,  the  Cardinals 
of  Bourbon,  Ferrara,  and  Guise,  and  others  like  them,  who  de- 
sired to  take  the  Protestants  like  fish  in  a  net  And  he  gave 
D'Andelot  the  significant  hint — very  significant  it  was,  in  view 
of  what  afterwards  befell  his  brother  Gaspard — that  the  report 
spread  by  the  enemy  respecting  Poltrofs  confession  was  only  a 
preparation  that,  in  case  any  of  the  Huffuenot  noUemen  should 
be  assasaincUedj  U  might  be  said  that  the  deed  had  been  done  in 
jvst  revenge  by  the  Guises,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
them  either  by  force  or  by  treason.' 

Of  the  other  party,  Catharine  de'  Medici  alone  was  jubilant 
over  the  edict.  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
of  Paris  regarded  it  as  an  approval  of  every  sort  of  impiety  and 
wicked  action,  and  the  parliament  would  register  it  only  after 
repeated  commands  (on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March),  and  then 
with  a  formal  declaration  of  its  reluctance.'  But  no  one  was 
coiiRny'*  di«.  ^  much  disappoiutcd  as  the  admiral.  Hastening 
appointment  from  NoHuaudy  to  Orleans,  he  reached  that  city  on 
the  twenty-third  of  March,  only  to  find  that  the  peace  had  been 
f  uUy  concluded  several  days  before.  In  the  council  of  the  con- 
federates, the  next  day,  he  spoke  his  mind  freely.  He  remind- 
ed Conde  that,  from  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 

'  Smith  to  the  queen,  April  1,  1508,  in  Dno  d^Aumole,  Princes  de  Gond^,  i. 
DocnmentB,  439. 

'  Smith  to  D'Andelot,  March  18,  1568,  State  Paper  Office. 

'  Joomal  de  Bruslart,  M^m.  de  Cond^,  i  125  :  ^*  de  espresso  Regis  mandate 
Iteratia  vicibos  facto.'*  Claude  Haton  la  scarcely  more  complimentary  than 
Bruslart :  ^^  elle  (la  pais)  estolt  faiote  du  tout  au  d^yantage  de  Thonneur  de 
Diea,  de  la  religion  catholioque  et  de  T  authority  du  jeune  roy  et  repos  publio 
de  son  royaume."    M^moirefi,  L  827,  328. 
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trinmYirB  had  offered  the  restoration  of  the  Edict  of  January 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  and  that  never  had  af- 
fairs stood  on  a  better  footing  than  now/  when  two  of  the  three 
chief  authors  of  the  war  were  dead,  and  the  third  was  a  prisoner. 
Bat  the  poor  had  surpassed  the  rich  in  devotion ;  the  cities  had 
given  the  example  to  the  nobles.  In  restricting  the  number  of 
churches  to  one  in  a  bailiwick,  the  prince  and  his  counsellors 
had  ruined  more  churches  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  than  all 
the  forces  of  their  enemies  could  have  overtlirown  in  ten  years. 
Coligny's  warm  remonstrance  was  heard  witli  some  regret  for 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the  arrangement  had  been  made ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  peace  was  signed.  Besides,  Conde 
was  confident  that  he  would  soon  occupy  his  brother^s  place, 
when  the  Huguenots  would  obtain  all  their  demands. 

But  while  the  prince  refused  to  draw  back  from  the  articles 
of  peace  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself,  ho  consented  to  visit 
the  queen  motlier  in  company  with  the  admiral,  and  endeavor 
to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  Protestant  wor- 
ship. And  Catharine  was  too  well  satisfied  witli  her  success  in 
restoring  peace,  to  refuse  tlie  most  pressing  of  the  admiral's  re- 
quests. However,  she  took  good  care  tliat  none  of  her  promises 
should  be  m  writing,  much  less  be  incorporated  in  the  Edict  of 
Pacification.  "  The  prince  and  the  admyrall,"  wrote  the  special 
envoy  Middlemore  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  have  bene  twice  with 
tlie  queue  mother  since  my  commynge  h}i;her,  where  the  admi- 
rall  hath  bene  very  earnest  for  a  further  and  larger  lybertye  in 
the  course  of  religion,  and  so  hath  obtayned  that  there  shall  be 

'  Elizabeth  of  England  was  herself,  apparently,  awakening'  to  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  the  straggle,  and  new  troope  subsidized  by  her  would  soon  have  entered 
Fiance  from  the  Oerman  borders.  *^  This  day,^^  writes  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  ambassador  at  Paris,  Feb.  27«  156|,  *' commission  posseth  hence  to 
the  oomte  of  Oldenburg  to  levy  eight  thousand  footemen  and  four  thousand 
horse,  who  wiU,  I  truste,  passe  into  France  with  spede  and  corrodg.  He  is  a 
notable,  grave,  and  puissant  captayn,  and  fully  bent  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  religion.^'  Th.  Wright,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  L  125. 
But  Elizabeth's  troops,  like  Elizabeth's  money,  came  too  late.  Of  the  latter, 
Admiral  Cdigny  plainly  told  Smith  a  few  weeks  later:  '^  If  we  could  have 
had  the  money  at  Kewhaven  (Havre)  but  one  xiU  dates  sooner,  we  would  have 
talked  with  them  after  another  sorte,  and  would  not  have  bene  contented  with 
this  aooord."    Smith  to  the  queen,  April  1,  1563,  in  Due  d*Aumale,  i.  430. 
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preachings  within  the  townes  in  every  balliage,  wheras  before  yt 
was  accordyd  but  in  the  subnrbs  of  townes  only,  and  that  the  gen- 
tylmen  of  the  visconte  and  provoste  of  Parys  shall  have  in  theyr 
houses  the  same  libertye  of  religion  as  ys  accordyd  elzwhere. 
So  as  the  sayd  admyrall  doth  now  seanie  to  lyke  well  inoughe 
that  he  shewyd  by  the  waye  to  mislyke  so  muche,  which  was 
the  harde  articles  of  religion  concludyd  upon  by  the  prince  in 
his  absence." ' 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1563 — the  anniver- 
sary of  that  Sunday  which  they  had  kept  with  so  much  solem- 
nity at  Meaux,  on  the  eve  of  their  march  to  Orleans — the 
Huguenot  nobles  and  soldiers  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
the  simple  but  grand  forms  of  the  Geneva  liturgy,  within  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Kood,  long  since  stripped  of  its 
idolatrous  ornaments,  and  on  the  morrow  began  to  disperse  to 
the  homes  from  which  for  a  year  they  had  been  separated." 
Tlie  German  reiters,  at  the  same  time,  set  out  on  their  march 
toward  Champagne,  whence  they  soon  after  retired  to  their  own 
country. 

The  war  that  had  just  closed  undoubtedly  constituted  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  Huguenot  fortunes.  The  alliance  between  the 
RcsnitH  of  persecuted  reformers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  princes 
the  war.  ^£  |.|^g  blood  aud  thc  uobiHty  of  France,  on  the  other, 
had  borne  fruit,  and  it  was  not  altogether  good  fniit.  The  pa- 
tient confessors,  after  manfully  maintaining  their  faith  through 
an  entire  generation  against  savage  attack,  and  gaining  many  a 
convert  from  the  witnesses  of  their  constancy,  had  grasped  the 
sword  thrust  into  their  handj  by  their  more  warlike  allies.  In 
truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  condemn  them ;  for  it  was  in  self- 
defence,  not  against  rightful  authority,  but  against  the  tyranny 
of  a  foreign  and  hostile  faction.    Candidly  viewing  their  circum- 


1  Letter  from  Orleans,  March  30,  1568,  MSS.  State  Paper  Office,  Dae  d'Au- 
male,  i.  411. 

*  Hist,  eccl^s.  des  6g\,  r^f.,  ii.  203.  Theodore  Beza  was  the  preacher  on 
this  occasioD,  and  betrayed  his  own  disappointment  hj  speaking  of  the  Ubeity 
of  rellgrion  they  had  received  as  **  not  so  ample,  peradventure,  as  they  would 
wish,  yet  such  as  they  ought  to  thank  God  for. "  Smith  to  the  queen,  March  81, 
State  Paper  Office. 
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stances  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  we  can  scarcely  see  how 
they  conld  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  they  did.  Yet  there  was 
much  that,  humanly  speaking,  was  unfortunate  in  the  conjunc- 
ture. War  is  a  horrible  remedy  at  any  time.  Civil  war  super- 
adds a  thousand  horrors  of  its  own.  And  a  civil  war  waged  in 
the  name  of  religion  is  the  most  frightful  of  aU.  The  hoUest  of 
causes  is  sure  to  bo  embraced  from  impure  motives  by  a  host  of 
unprincipled  men,  determined  in  their  choice  of  party  only  by 
the  hope  of  personal  gain,  the  lust  of  power,  or  the  thirst  for  re- 
venge— ^a  class  of  auxiliaries  too  powerful  and  important  to  be 
altogether  rejected  in  an  hour  when  the  issues  of  life  or  death 
are  pending,  even  if  by  the  closest  and  calmest  scmtiny  they 
could  be  thoroughly  weeded  out — a  process  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  man  at  any  time,  much  more  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
and  confusion  of  war.  The  Huguenots  had  made  the  attempt 
at  Orleans,  and  had  not  shrunk  from  inflicting  the  severest  pun- 
ishments, even  to  death,  for  the  commission  of  theft  and  other 
heinous  crimes.  They  had  endeavored  in  their  camp  to  realize 
the  model  of  an  exemplary  Christian  community.  But  they 
had  failed,  because  there  were  with  them  those  who,  neither  in 
peace  nor  in  war,  could  bring  themselves  to  give  to  so  strict 
a  moral  code  any  other  obedience  than  that  which  fear  exacts. 
Such  was  the  misery  of  war.  Such  the  melancholy  alternative 
to  which,  more  tlian  once,  the  reformed  saw  themselves  reduced, 
of  perishing  by  persecution  or  of  saving  themselves  by  exposing 
their  faith  to  reproach  through  alliance  with  men  of  as  little 
religion  or  morality  as  any  in  the  opposite  camp. 

The  first  civil  war  prevented  France  from  becoming  a  Hu- 
guenot coimtry.  This  was  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  a  Vene- 
it  prevent*  tian  ambassador,  who  enjoyed  remarkable  opportuni- 
b^SniT"  ^^®®  f^r  observing  the  history  of  his  times.*  The 
Hugnenot.  practicc  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  patience  and  sub- 
mission imder  suffering  and  insult  had  made  the  reformers 
an  incredible  number  of  friends.  The  waging  of  war,  even  in 
self-defence,  and  the  reported  acts  of  wanton  destruction,  of 
cruelty  and  sacrilege — it  mattered  little  whether  they  were  tnie 

>  BeUsione  dl  Correro,  1569.     ReL  des  Amb.  Ven.,  ii.  118-120. 
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or  false,  they  were  equally  credited  and  produced  the  same  re- 
Bidts — turned  the  indiflference  of  the  masses  into  positive  aver- 
sion. It  availed  the  Uuguenots  little  in  the  estimate  of  tlie 
people  that  the  crimes  that  were  almost  the  rule  with  their 
opponents  were  the  exception  with  them;  that  for  a  dozen 
such  as  Montluc,  they  were  cursed  with  but  one  Baron  des 
Adrets ;  that  the  barbarities  of  the  former  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  while  those  of  the 
latter  were  censured  with  vehemence  by  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters. Partisan  spirit  refused  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with 
equal  hand,  and  could  see  no  proofs  of  superior  morality  or 
devotion  in  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith. 


Besides  their  psalms,  hallowed  by  so  many  thrilling  associations,  the  Ha- 
gaenots  possessed  a  whole  cjole  of  song.  The  mei^pre  portion  of  this  that 
has  oome  down  to  n«  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  monuments  illustra- 
tive  of  their  modes  of  thought  and  their  religious  and  political 
Hoffuenot  aspirations.  At  the  same  time  it  brings  yiyidly  before  us  the 
flongB.  great  crises  of  their  history.    M.  Henri  Bordier  has  done  a  ser- 

vice not  easily  estimated  at  its  full  worth,  by  the  publication  of 
a  considerable  ooUeotion  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  Protestants,  under  the 
title,  ''  Le  Chansonnier  Huguenot  du  XYI*  Sidcle  ^*  (Paris,  1871).  These  songs 
are  grouped  in  four  divisions :  religious  songs,  polemic  and  satirical  songs, 
songs  of  war,  and  songs  of  martyrdom. 

The  three  oldest  Huguenot  songs  known  to  exist  belong  to  the  first  two 
divisions,  and  have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  enemies  of  their 
authors,  in  the  very  attempt  to  secure  their  suppression.  They  have  recently 
been  found  upon  the  records  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  where  they  obtained 
a  plaoe>  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  **  lieutenant  general  ^*  of  Meaux  in  endeavor- 
ing to  ferret  out  the  composers  of  anti-papal  ballads.  They  were  entered, 
without  regard  to  metre,  as  so  much  prose.  A  stanza  or  two  of  the  song  en- 
titled Chaiuon  nouveUe  sur  le  chant:  ^^ N'^aUez  plus  au  bou  jouer,^^  and  evi- 
dently adapted  to  the  tune  of  a  popular  ballad  of  the  day,  may  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these  compositions.  It  is  addressed 
to  Michel  d*Arande,  a  friend  of  Farel,  whom  Bishop  Bri^onnet  had  invited  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  his  diocese  of  Meaux,  and  begins  : 

Ne  preschez  plus  la  v4rit6| 

Maistre  Michel  I 
Oontenue  en  TEvangille, 
n  y  a  trop  grand  danger 

D'estre  mene 
Bans  la  Ck>nciergerie. 
Lire,  lire,  lironfa. 
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n  7  a  trop  grand  danger 

D'estre  men^ 
Dans  la  Gomoiezgerie 
Devant  lea  ohapperons  f onrres 

Kalinformez 
Par  gena  plaina  de  menterie. 

Lire,  lire,  lironfa. 

The  ^'  oihants  xeligieax,**  of  which  Bf.  Bordier*B  collection  reprodnces  twen- 
ty-fiTe,  are  partly  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  eta,  and  partly  original  oompositionA  on  a  variety  of  themes,  snch  as 
patient  endorance  of  insnlt,  eta  They  display  great  familiarity  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  poetic  fire. 

The  '^  chants  polemiqnes  "  treat  of  a  number  of  subjects,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  church.  In 
one  the  expiring  papacy  is  represented  as  summoning  to  her  bedside  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  and  other  members  of  the  clergy,  to  witness  her  last  struggles. 
In  another  the  Sorbonne  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  in  company  with  all  the  medi- 
mml  doctors  of  theology.  In  a  third  the  poet  more  seriously  combats  the 
belief  in  purgatory  as  unsoripturaL  But  it  is  the  mass  that  bears  the  brunt 
of  attack.  The  Host  figures  under  the  designation,  current  in  the  literature 
of  the  sixteenth  century,*  of  Le  Dieu  de  PAU^  or  Le  Dieu  de  Farine.  The 
pompous  and  complicated  ceremonial,  with  its  repetitions  devoid  of  meaning 
for  the  illiterate  spectator,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  favorite  object  of  satire. 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  sjnrit  of  the  rough  controversy  of  the  times, 
little  mercy  is  shown  to  religious  antsgonists.  There  is  a  good  specimen  of 
this  style  of  treatment  in  an  interesting  song  dating  from  about  1564,  enti- 
tled "  Koel  nouveau  de  la  description  on  forme  et  manidre  de  dire  la  Messe, 
snr  oe  chant:  Hari,  bouriquet.*'  Of  the  fifteen  stanzas  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, two  or  three  may  serve  as  samplea  The  preliminary  service  over,  the 
priest  comes  to  the  consecration  of  the  wafer  : 

Un  morceau  de  paste 
II  fait  adorer ; 
Le  rompt  de  sa  patte 
Pour  le  devorer, 
Le  gourmand  qu*il  est. 
Hari,  hari  Tasne,  le  gourmand  qu'il  est, 
Hari  bouriquet  I 

Le  Dieu  qu*il  faict  faire, 
La  bouohe  le  prend; 
Le  coBur  le  dig^, 
Le  ventre  le  rend. 
An  fond  du  retrait ! 
Hari,  hari  Tasne,  an  fond  du  retrait, 
Hari  bouriquet  I 

1  It  appears  at  least  as  early  as  in  Farel's  Epistre  H  tons  Seigneurs,  writ- 
ten in  1580,  pu  166  of  Pick's  edition. 
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Le  penple  regarde 
L^yvrongne  pinter 
Qui  ponrtant  xi*a  gaide 
De  lay  presenter 
A  boire  on  senl  traiot. 
Hari,  hari  Tasne,  h  boire  nn  seol  tndot, 
Hari  bonriqnet ! 

Ach^ve  et  despooille 
Tons  ses  drapeaux  blanoa, 
En  sa  boorae  foaille 
Et  y  met  six  blancs. 
G^est  de  pear  da  frais. 
Hari,  hari  Tasne,  o'est  de  pear  da  frais, 
Hari  boariqaet ! 

A  somewhat  older  song  (written  before  1555)  parports  to  be  the  dirge  of 
the  Mass  attered  by  itself — Desolation  de  la  Messe  expirant  en  ckantant.  The 
Mass  in  perplexity  knows  not  how  to  begin  the  cnstomary  servioe : 

Spirituiy  Salve^  Eeguiem^ 
Je  ne  S9ay  si  je  dlray  bien. 
Qael  IntroUe^  n^  Oremut 
Je  prenne  ;  Sancti,  Agimus. 
Feray-je  des  Martyrs  on  Vieiges  ? 
Ih  ventre  ad  te  damamus/ 
Sonnez  1^  allumez  oes  cieiges : 
Y  a-t'il  da  pain  et  da  vin  ? 

Oil  est  le  livre  et  le  calice 
Ponr  faire  Toffice  diyin  ? 
9a,  oest  aatel,  qa^on  le  tapisse  t 
Helas,  la  pitense  polioe. 
Ame  ne  me  vient  seoonrir. 
Sans  Ghapelain,  Moine,  KoTioe, 
Me  faadra-il  ainsi  p^rir  ? 

Pope  and  cardinals  are  snmmoned  in  vain.  Ko  one  oomes,  no  one  will 
bring  reliqaary  or  consecrated  wafer.  The  Mass  must  finally  resign  all  hope 
and  die : 

Helas  chantant,  brayant,  virant, 
Tant  que  le  crime  romp  et  blesse 
Pais  qne  voy  tost  Tame  expirant, 
Dites  an  moins  adieu  la  Messe. 
A  tons  faisant  mainte  promesse 
Ore  ai-je  toat  men  bien  quitt^ 
Yen  qa^a  la  mort  tens  et  abaisse 
Its  MiMa  est ;  done  ittf, 
Ite  Mma  est 
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The  '*  chants  de  guerre  "  furnish  a  runuing  commentary  upon  the  militai 
erents  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  Rixteenth  century,  which  ia  not  devoid  < 
interest  or  importanoe.  The  hopeful  spirit  characterizing  the  earlier  ballai 
is  not  lost  even  in  the  latest ;  bat  the  brilliant  anticipations  of  a  speedy  ti 
nmph  of  the  truth,  found  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  civil  war,  or  ii 
mediately  thereafter,  are  lacking  in  other  productions,  dating  from  the  do 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  In  a  spirited  song,  presumably  belonging 
1562,  the  poet,  adopting  the  nickname  of  Hugfuenots  given  to  the  Prottstan 
by  their  opponents,  retaliates  by  applying  an  equally  unwelcome  term  to  ti 
Roman  Catholics,  and  forecasting  tiie  speedy  overthrow  of  the  papacy  : 

Voufl  appellez  Hugfuenota 
Geux  qui  Jesus  veullent  suivre, 
Et  n^adorent  vos  marmots 
De  boys,  de  pierre  et  de  cuyvre. 

Hau,  Hau,  Papegots, 
Faiotes  place  aux  Huguenots. 

Nostre  Dieu  renversera 
Tons  et  vostre  ley  romaine, 
Et  du  tout  se  mCxxiuera 
De  vostre  entreprise  vaine. 

Hau,  Hau,  Papegots, 
Faictes  place  aux  Huguenots. 

Vostre  Antechrist  tombera 
Hors  de  sa  superbe  place 
Et  Christ  partout  r^g^ra 
Et  sa  loy  pleine  de  grace. 
Hau,  Hau,  Papegots, 
Faictes  place  aux  Huguenots. 

The  current  expectation  of  the  Protestants  is  attested  in  a  long  narrati 
ballad  by  Antoine  Du  Plain  on  the  siege  of  Lyons  (1563;,  in  which  Charles  t 
Ninth  figores  as  another  Josiah  destined  to  abolish  the  idolatrous  mass : 

Ce  Roy  va  chasser  I'ldole 
Plain  de  dole 

Cognoissant  un  tel  f  orf ait : 
8elon  la  vertu  Royale, 
Et  loyale, 
Comme  losias  a  fait. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  words  *^  va  chasser  Tldole  '*  are  an  anagram  of  t 
royal  title  Ckarle»  de  Valcis—wa.  anagram  which  gave  the  Huguenots  no  litl 
comfort.  The  same  play  upon  words  appears  with  a  slight  variation  in 
'*  Huictain  an  Peuple  de  Paris,  sur  Panagrammatisme  du  nom  du  tres-chr< 
Uen  Rqy  de  France,  Charles  de  Va!ois  IX.  de  ce  nom  '*  (Recueil  des  ChoE 
M6moiableB,  15G5,  p.  367),  of  which  the  last  line  is, 

**  0  Gentil  Roy  qui  eJuiua  leur  idoU.^* 


/ 
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Bnt  after  the  maaBnoro  of  St.  Biuiholoniew*8  Day  the  hopea  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  blighted.  If  the  kmg  is  not  referred  to  hj  name,  hia  mother  fignrea 
as  the  guilty  oauae  of  all  the  misfortune  of  France.  She  ia  a  aeoond  Helen 
bom  for  the  ruin  of  her  adopted  oonntiy,  aooording  to  £tienne  de  MaSaonfleur. 

Hdl^e  femme  eatrangdre 
Fut  la  seule  mesnagdre 
Qui  mina  Ilion, 
Et  la  reine  Catherine 
Est  de  Fraooe  la  mine 
Par  rOrade  de  L^on. 

'^L6on*'  ia  Catharine's  unde,  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  waa  said  to  haye 
predicted  the  total  destruction  of  whatever  house  she  should  be  married  into. 
See  also  the  famous  libel  **  Disooura  merreilleux  de  la  vie  de  Catherine  de 
Mediois'*  (Ed.  of  Cologne,  Pierre  du  Marteau,  1603),  p.  609. 

The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  naturally  contributes  a  conaider- 
able  fund  of  laments,  eta ,  to  the  Huguenot  popular  poetry  of  the  century.  A 
poem  apparently  belonging  to  a  more  remote  date,  discovered  by  Dr.  BouUin, 
and  perhaps  the  only  Breton  song  of  the  kind  that  has  come  down  to  us,  is  aa 
simple  and  unaffected  a  narrative  as  any  of  the  modem  Greek  tMsrologia 
(Vaurigaud,  Essaie  sur  Thist.  des  ^lises  r^.  de  Bretagne,  1870,  i.  6).  It  tella 
the  story  of  a  Huguenot  girl  betrayed  to  the  executioner  by  her  own  mother. 
In  spite  of  a  few  dialectic  forma,  tiie  verses  are  easily  uadentood. 

Voulx-vous  ouir  Thistoire 
D'une  fille  d*espit 
Qui  n'a  pas  voulu  croire 
Chose  que  Ton  Ini  dit. 

— Samiredit:  ''MafiUe, 
A  la  messe  aliens  done  1  ** 
— ^*  Y  aller  k  la  messe, 
Ma  mdre,  ce  n*est  qu'abua. 

Apportez-moi  mes  livres 
Avec  mes  beaux  saints. 
J^aimeraia  mieux  etre  br&lte 
Et  vant^e  au  grand  vent 

Que  dialler  k  la  messe 
En  faussant  mon  serment.'* 
— Quand  sa  trds^hdre  mdre 
Eut  entendu  c'  mot  UL, 

Au  bourreau  de  la  ville 
Sa  fllle  elle  livra. 
"  Bourreau,  voiUk  ma  fille  I 
Faiai  tea  volenti; 
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Boimeaii,  fais  de  ma  fille 
Ckmime  d'lin  menrtrier.** 
Qnand  elle  f nt  but  T^chelle, 
Tzois  loUoDB  i^  montde, 

Elle  Yoit  aa  mdre 
Qui  dhandement  plenraitu 
*'  Ho !  la  cmelle  mdre 
Qui  plenre  son  enfant 

Aprds  raY<rfr  llvr^ 
Dans  les  granda  f  eox  ardenta. 
Yooa  eat  bien  fait,  ma  mdre^ 
De  me  f  aire  moorir. 

Je  Yoia  Jeana,  mon  pdxe, 
Qui,  de  aon  bean  loyanme, 
Deaoend  poor  me  qn^rir. 
Son  royanme  aor  teiie 
Dana  pea  de  tempa  Yiendz% 
Et  oependant  mon  Ama 
En  paiadia  Ixa^** 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PEACE  OF  AMBOISE,  AND  THE  BATONNB  GONFERBNCK 

Scarcely  had  the  Edict  of  Amboise  been  signed  when  a  de- 
mand was  made  upon  the  English  queen  for  the  city  of  Havre, 
placed  in  her  possession  by  the  Hucnienots,  as  a  pledire 

The  reatora-  */  o  ^  r      ^o 

tion  of  Havre  f  or  the  restoratiou  of  Calais  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  and  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  large  sums  she  had  advanced  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war.  But  Elizabeth  was  in  no  favorable  mood  for 
listening  to  this  summons.  Instead  of  being  instructed  to  evac- 
uate Havre,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  reinforced  by  fresh  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  provisions,  and  received  orders  to  defend  to 
the  last  extremity  the  only  spot  in  France  held  by  the  queen. 
A  fonnal  offer  made  by  Conde  to  secure  a  renewal  of  tlie  stipu- 
lation by  which  Calais  was  to  be  given  up  in  1567,  and  to  re- 
munerate Elizabeth  for  her  expenditures  in  the  cause  of  the 
French  Protestants,  was  indignantly  rejected ;  and  both  sides 
prepared  for  open  war.*  The  struggle  was  short  and  decisive. 
The  French  were  a  unit  on  the  question  of  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  their  soil  by  foreigners.  Within  the  walls  of  Havre 
itself  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  French  population  to  betray  the 
city  into  tlie  hands  of  their  countrymen ;  and  Wan^'ick  was 
forced  to  expel  the  natives  in  order  to  secure  the  lives  of  liis  own 


'  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vii.  519.  Seethe  courteous  sammons  of  Charles, 
April  30,  1563,  Forbes,  State  Papers,  ii  404,  405,  and  Elizabeth's  answer, 
May  7th,  ibid.,  il  409-411 ;  Conde's  offer  in  his  letter  of  June  26,  156», 
Forbes,  ii.  442.  See  also  the  extended  correspondence  of  the  English  envoys, 
in  the  inedited  documents  published  by  the  Duo  d^Aumale,  Princes  de  Conde, 
i.  428-500. 
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troops.'  But  no  vigilance  of  the  besieged  could  insure  tlie 
safety  of  a  detached  position  on  tlie  borders  of  so  powerful  a 
state  as  France.  Elizabeth  was  too  weak,  or  too  penurious,  to 
afford  the  recruits  that  were  loudly  called  for.  And  now  a  new 
and  frightful  auxiliary  to  the  French  made  its  appearance.  A 
contagious  disease  set  in  among  the  English  troops,  crowded 
into  a  narrow  compass  and  deprived  of  their  usual  allowance 
of  fresh  meat  and  wholesome  water.  The  fearful  mortality 
attending  it  soon  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  scourge. 
Few  of  Uiose  that  fell  sick  recovered.  Gathering  new  strength 
from  day  to  day,  it  reigned  at  length  supreme  in  the  fated  city. 
Soon  the  daily  crowd  of  victuns  became  too  great  to  receive 
prompt  sepulture,  and  the  corpses  lying  unburied  in  tlie  streets 
furnished  fresh  fuel  for  the  raging  pestilence.  Seven  thousand 
English  troops  were  reduced  in  a  short  time  to  tliree  thousand, 
in  a  few  days  more  to  fifteen  hundred  men.'  The  hand  of 
death  was  upon  the  throat  of  every  survivor.  At  length,  too 
feeble  to  man  their  works,  despairing  of  timely  succor,  unable 
to  sustain  at  the  same  moment  the  assault  of  their  opponents 
and  the  fearful  v^isitation  of  the  Almighty,  the  English  consent- 
ed to  surrender ;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  a 
capitulation  was  signed,  in  accordance  with  which,  on 
the  next  day,  Havre,  with  all  its  fortifications  and  the  ships  of 
war  in  its  harbor,  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  French." 


*  Froade,  vii  520 ;  CaateJnau,  liv.  v.,  o.  iL     Compare  Forbes,  ii.  422. 

•  *'  The  plage  dothe  increace  here  dayly,  wherby  our  nombres  are  decayde 
within  these  f  owr  days  in  eoche  sorte,  as  we  have  not  remayning  at  this  pres- 
ent (in  aU  oar  judgements)  1500  able  men  in  this  towne.  They  dye  nowe  in 
bothe  these  peoes  upon  the  point  of  100  a  dnye,  so  as  we  can  not  geyt  men  to 
barye  theym,*'  etc.  Warwick  to  the  Privy  CouncU,  July  11,  1563.  Forbes,  il 
458. 

»  De  Thon,  iil  (liv.  xxxv.)  417-420;  M6m.  de  Costelnau,  liv.  v.,  c.  ii  and 
iii. ;  Cimber  et  Danjou,  v.  229;  Slew's  Annals  (London,  1631),  655,  656; 
Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  Uv.  iv.,  a  iL  (i.  198-200) ;  Davila,  bk.  iii.  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  1678),  p.  89;  Froude,  vii.  519-528.  Consult  especially  Dr.  Patrick 
Forbes,  Full  View  of  the  Public  Transactions  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (London,  1741),  vol  il  pj/.  873-500.  This  important  collection  of  letters, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  frequent  reference  under  the  shorter  title  of 
^*  State  Papers,"  ends  at  this  point.  Peace  was  definitely  concluded  between 
France  and  England  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  April  11,  1564  (M4m.  de  Cond6, 
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Tho  pftcification  of  Amboise,  a  contemponuy  chronicler  tells 
OB,  was  received  with  greater  or  less  cordiality  in  differmt  lo- 
calitiea  of  France,  very  much  according  to  the  nnm- 
pMM  wu  ber  of  Protestants  they  had  contained  before  the  war. 
"  This  edict  of  peace  was  very  grievous  to  hear  pub- 
lished and  to  have  executed  in  the  case  of  tho  Catholics  of  t})e 
peaceable  cities  and  villages  where  there  were  very  few  Hugue- 
nots. But  it  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  cities  wluch  were  oppressed  by  the  Huguenots,  as  well  as  of 
the  neighboiing  villages  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  had  been 
intermitted,  mass  and  divine  worsliip  not  celebrated,  and  the 
holy  sacraments  left  unadiuinistered— as  in  tlie  oittte  of  Lyons 
and  Orleans,  and  their  vicinity,  and  in  many  other  cities  uf 
Poitoii  and  Languedoc,  where  the  Huguenots  were  masters  or 
superior  in  numbers.  As  the  peace  was  ^togetlier  advantageous 
to  the  Huguenots,  they  labored  hard  to  have  it  observed  and 
published." ' 

But  to  secure  publication  and  observance  was  not  always  pos- 
sible.* Not  unfreqnently  the  Hugiienots  were  denied  by  the 
illiberality  of  their  enemies  every  privilege  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  edict.  At  Troyes,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  hearing  tltat  peace  had  been  made,  resolved  to 

v.  79,  KO),  Sii  Nicholas  ThiokmoTton,  who  had  long  beea  a  prisODei,  held  to 
be  exchanged  againBt  the  hostages  lor  Ipe  reatitntioD  ot  CaJuia,  given  in  ko- 
cordonce  with  the  trenty  of  Cateaa-CBiternns,  now  returned  home.  BeloM 
leavinic.  however,  he  bad  an  altercation  with  hie  collei^ae.  SiiThomu  Smith, 
of  which  the  latter  wrote  a  fall  ocoount.  Sir  Nicholas,  it  seems,  in  bia  beat 
applied  some  opprobrious  epithele  to  Smith,  and  even  called  him ''traitor" 
—a  cbai^  which  the  latter  repudiated  with  manly  indignalifm.  "N(tj,  tfaon 
liest.  quoth  I ;  I  am  as  true  to  tbe  queen  as  thou  any  day  in  the  week,  and  have 
done  her  Highness  as  faithful  and  good  service  aa  thou."  Smith  to  Cecil, 
April  13,  15B4.  State  Paper  Office. 

'  M£m.  de  Claude  Haton.  L  3M.  8S7. 

*  See  the  order  of  the  fanatical  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  whioh  it  had  the 
audacity  to  publish  with,  or  instead  ot.  the  king's  edict  It  contain*  thia 
clause  :  "  Ce  que  esCont  veu  par  nous,  avons  ordotmi  et  ordonnona  que,  en  la 
ville  de  Thonloose  ni  aultres  dn  ressort  da  parlement  d'ieelle.  ne  se  fera  pnb- 
licqnement  ni  secrettement  anlcun  exercice  de  la  nonvcUe  prelendue  religi<ni, 
en  quelque  sorte  que  ce  loit.  sous  peine  de  la  hart.  Item,  que  tons  ccux  qnl 
vonldront  faire  profeesion  de  laditte  pritendne  religion  ri^formie  ayeot  4  m 
retirer,"  etc.     Him.  de  CUnde  Haton,  L  808,  SOft 
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employ  the  brief  interval  before  the  edict  should  be  pnblished, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  led  the  populace  to  the  prisons,  where 
aU  the  Huguenots  that  could  be  found  were  at  once  mvirdered/ 
The  vexatious  delays,  and  the  actual  persecution  still  harder  to 
be  borne,  which  were  encountered  at  Eouen,  have 
layiiANor-  boeu  duly  recorded  by  an  anonymous  Roman  Catho- 
lic contemporary,  as  well  as  in  the  registers  of  the  city 
hall  and  of  the  Korman  parliament,  and  may  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  many  other  places.  From  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  provincial  court, 
down  to  the  d^raded  rabble,  the  entire  population  was  deter- 
mined to  interpose  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
peaceable  execution  of  the  new  law.  Before  any  offidal  com- 
munication respecting  it  reached  them,  the  clei^  declared,  by 
solemn  resolution,  their  intention  to  reserve  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting all  who  had  plundered  their  extensive  ecclesiastical 
domain.  The  municipality  wrote  at  once  to  the  king,  to  his 
mother,  and  to  others  at  court,  imploring  that  Eouen  and  its 
vicinity  might  be  exempted  from  all  exercise  of  the  "new 
religion."  Parliament  sent  deputies  to  Charles  the  Ninth  to 
remonstrate  against  the  broad  concessions  made  in  favor  of  the 
Protestants,  and,  even  when  compelled  to  go  through  the  form 
of  a  registration,  avoided  a  publication  of  the  edict,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  another  fruitless  protest  addressed  to  tlie  royal 
government. 

When  it  came  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  affair  assumed 
a  more  threatening  aspect.  The  Koman  Catholics  had  resolved 
to  resist  the  return  of  the  "for-issites,"  or  fugitive  Huguenots. 
At  first  they  excused  their  opposition  by  alleging  that  there 
were  bandits  and  criminals  of  every  kind  in  the  ranks  of  the 
exiles.  Next  they  demanded  that  a  preliminary  list  of  their 
names  and  abodes  should  be  furnished,  in  order  that  their 
arms  might  be  taken  away.  Finally  they  required,  with  equal 
perverseness,  that,  in  spite  of  the  express  stipulation  of  the 
king's  rescript,  the  "  f or-issites "  should  return  only  as  private 
individuals,  and  sliould  not  venture  to   resume  their  former 

'  Baooxdon,  Le  Protestontisme  en  Ohampagne,  132,  133. 
Vol.  IL— 9 
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offices  and  dignities.  Meantime  the  ^' f or-issites,"  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  flagrant  injustice  of  which  they  were  the 
victims,  began  to  retaliate  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  all 
objects  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion  in  the  neighboring  country, 
and  by  levying  contributions  upon  the  farms  and  villas  of  their 
malignant  enemies.  The  Rouenese  revenged  themselves  in  turn 
by  wantonly  murdering  the  Huguenots  whom  they  found  within 
the  city  walls. 

The  embittered  feeling  did  not  diminish  at  once  after  the 
more  intrepid  of  the  Huguenots  had,  under  military  compul- 
sion, been  readmitted  into  Rouen.  There  were  daily  com- 
plaints of  ill-usage.  But  the  insolence  of  the  dominant  party 
rose  to  a  still  higher  pitch  when  there  appeared  a  royal  edict — 
whetlier  genuine  or  forged  has  not  as  yet  been  settled — ^by 
which  the  cardinal  demands  of  the  Huguenots  wei'e  granted. 
The  alleged  concessions  may  not  strike  us  as  very  extraordinary. 
They  consisted  chiefly  in  disarming  the  Roman  Catholics  equally 
with  the  adlierents  of  the  opposite  creed,  and  in  erecting  a  new 
chamber  in  parliament  to  try  impartially  cases  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  two  communions.*  This  was  cer- 
tainly decreeing  but  a  small  measure  of  the  equality  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  which  the  Protestants  might  claim  as  a  natural  and 
indefeasible  right.  The  citizens  of  the  Norman  capital,  how- 
ever, regarded  the  enactment  as  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  so- 
ciety.    Charles  the  Ninth  happened  at  this  time  to  be  passing 

>  M.  Floquet,  Id  hia  excellent  history  of  the  Norman  Parliament  (ii  571), 
repudiates  as  *'  one  de  ces  ezag€rations  familidres  &  De  B^ze,'*  the  statement 
of  the  Histoire  eooles.  des  Sglises  rdform^es,  **  that  in  the  Parliament  of  Rouen, 
whatever  the  cause  might  be,  whoever  was  known  to  be  of  the  (reformed)  re- 
ligfion,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  vras  instantly  condemned.**  Tet  he 
quotes  below  (iL  571,  573,  574),  from  Ohanoellor  de  THospital^s  speech  to  that 
parliament,  statements  that  fully  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  censure.  **  Vous 
pensez  bien  faire  d*adjuger  la  cause  ^  celuy  que  vous  estim^  plus  homme  de 
bien  ou  meilleur  ohrestien ;  oomme  s'il  estoit  question,  entre  les  parties, 
lequel  d^entre  eux  est  meilleur  po^te,  orateur,  peintre,  artisan,  et  enfin  de  Tart, 
doctrine,  force,  vaillance,  ou  autre  quelconque  suffisance,  non  de  la  chose  qui 
est  amenee  en  jug^ment  '*  And  after  enumerating  other  complaints :  **  Ke 
trouvez  point  estrange  ce  que  je  vous  en  dy :  car  souvent  sent  apport^  au  roy 
de  vos  jugements  qui  semblent,  de  prime  face,  fort  esloign^z  de  toate  dxoic- 
ture  et  ^uite.** 
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through  Gaillon,  a  place  Bome  ten  leagues  distant  from  Bonen, 

on  his  way  to  the  siese  of  Havre;  and  Damours, 

Karmaapw-    tho  advocate-general,  was  deputed  to  bear  to  hiin  a 


protest  drawn  up  by  parliament.  The  tone  of  the 
paper  was  scarcely  respectful  to  the  monarch ;  it  was  positively 
insulting  to  the  members  of  the  royal  council  who  professed  the 
Protestant  faith.  It  predicted  the  possible  loss  of  Normandy, 
or  of  his  entire  kingdom,  in  case  the  king  pursued  a  system  of 
toleration.  The  Normans,  it  said,  would  not  submit  to  Protes- 
tant governors,  nor  to  the  return  of  the  exiles  in  arms,  nor  to 
their  resumption  of  their  former  dignities.  K  the  "  f or-issites  " 
continued  their  excesses,  they  would  be  set  upon  and  killed. 
The  Itoman  Catholic  buigesses  of  Rouen  even  proclaimed  a 
conditional  loyalty.  Should  the  king  not  see  fit  to  accede  to 
their  demands,  they  declared  tliemselves  ready  to  place  the  keys 
of  their  city  in  his  hands  to  dispose  of  at  his  pleasure,  at  the 
same  time  craving  pennission  to  go  where  they  pleased  and  to 
take  away  their  property  with  them. 

Truly  the  spirit  of  the  "Holy  League"  was  already  born, 
though  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  promulgation  of 
such  tenets.  The  advocate-general  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  he 
had  been  attended  many  a  weary  mile  by  an  enthusiastic 
escort.  Parliamentary  counsellors,  mimicipal  ofiicei's,  clergy, 
an  immense  concourse  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  population — 
all  were  at  Gaillon,  ready  to  applaud  his  well-turned  sentences. 
But  he  had  chosen  an  unlucky  moment  for  his  oratorical  dis- 
play. His  glowing  periods  were  rudely  interrupted  by  one  of 
the  princely  auditors.  This  was  Louis  of  Conde — now  doubly 
important  to  the  court  on  account  of  the  military  undertaking 
that  was  on  foot — ^who  complained  of  the  speaker's  insolent 
words.  So  powerful  a  nobleman  could  not  be  despised.  And 
so  the  voluble  Damours,  with  his  oration  but  half  delivered, 
^^  instead  of  meeting  a  gracious  monarch's  approval  and 
returning  home  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude, 
was  hastily  taken  in  charge  by  the  archers  of  the  royal  guanl 
and  carried  off  to  prison.  The  rest  of  the  Kouenese  disappeared 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  come.  The  avenues  to  tlie  city 
were  filled  with  fugitives  as  from  a  disastrous  battle.     Even 
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the  grave  parliament,  which  the  last  winter  had  been  exhibiting 
its  august  powers  in  butchering  Huguenots  bj  the  score,  begin- 
ning with  the  arch-heretic  Augnstin  Marlorat,  lost  for  a  mo- 
ment its  self-possession,  and  took  part  in  the  ignominious  flight. 
Shame,  however,  induced  it  to  pause  before  it  had  gone  too  far, 
and,  putting  on  the  gravest  face  it  could  summon,  it  reappeared 
ere  long  at  GaiUon  with  becoming  magisterial  gravity.  Never 
had  there  been  a  more  thorough  discomfiture.'  A  few  daj-s 
later  the  Marshal  de  Bourdillon  made  his  entry  into  Rouen  with 
a  force  of  Swiss  soldiers  sufficient  to  break  down  all  resistance, 
the  "  for-issites  "  were  brought  in,  a  new  election  of  municipal 
officers  was  held,  and  comparative  quiet  was  restored  in  the 
turbulent  city." 

So  far  as  a  character  so  undecided  could  frame  any  fixed  pur- 
pose, Catharine  de'  Medici  was  resolved  to  cement,  if  possible,  a 
stable  peace.  The  Chancellor,  Michel  de  FHospital,  still  re- 
tained his  influence  over  her,  and  gave  to  her  disjointed  plans 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  deliberate  policy.  That  pol- 
icy certainly  seemed  to  mean  peace.  And  to  prove 
ewtoenfopoe  this,  commissioucrs  were  despatched  to  the  more  dis- 

the  edict.  ,  1  i»  1  •  t» 

tant  provinces,  empowered  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  Edict  of  Amboise.*  Yet  never  was  the  court  less  in  svm- 
pathy  with  the  Huguenots  than  at  this  moment.  If  shameless 
profligacy  had  not  yet  reached   the  height  it  subsequently 

attained  under  the  last  Yalois  that  sat  upon  the 
aprofligAte     throuc  of  Frauco,  it  was  undoubtedly  taking  rapid 

strides  in  that  direction.  For  the  giddy  throng  of 
courtiers,  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  reeked  with  corruption,* 

>  Ghron.  MS.  da  xvi.  sidole,  K^^trea,  etc.,  apud  Floquet,  Htat  da  parle- 
ment  de  Normandie,  u.  5d5-547. 

»Ibid.,il  548. 

'  The  father  of  Agrippa  d^Aabign^  was,  as  his  son  informs  as,  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  on  this  occasion  to  Gajenne.  Memoires  d*A.  d'Aabigne, 
ed.  Bachon,  474. 

^  What  else  can  be  said,  in  view  of  saoh  well  aathenticated  statements  as 
the  following?  On  his  progress  through  France,  to  which  reference  will  soon 
be  made,  Charles  the  Ninth  stopped  with  bis  court  at  Troyes,  where  no 
expense  was  spared  in  providing  toamaments  and  g^mes  for  his  amusement. 
Just  as  he  was  aboat  to  leave  the  city,  and  was  already  booted  for  his  journey, 
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the  stem  morality  professed  by  the  lips  and  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny  and  his  noble  brothers,  as  well  as 
by  many  another  of  nearly  eqnal  rank,  could  afford  but  few 
attractions.  Many  of  these  triflers  had,  it  is  tnie,  exhibited  for 
a  time  some  leaning  toward  the  reformed  faith.  But  their 
evanescent  affection  was  merely  a  fire  kindled  in  the  light 
straw:  the  fuel  was  soon  consumed,  and  the  brilliant  flame 
which  had  given  rise  to  such  sanguine  expectations  died  out  as 
easUy  as  it  sprang  up.*  When  once  the  novelty  of  the  simple 
wor^p  in  the  rude  bam,  or  in  the  retired  fields,  with  the  psalms 
of  Marot  and  Beza  sung  to  quaint  and  stirring  melodies,  had 
worn  off;  when  the  black  gown  of  the  Protestant  minister 
had  become  as  familiar  to  the  eye  as  the  stole  and  chasuble  of 
the  officiating  priest,  and  the  words  of  the  reformed  confession 
of  sins  as  familiar  to  the  ear  as  the  pontifical  litanies  and 
prayers,  the  "  assembl^e  "  ceased  to  attract  the  curious  from  the 
salons  of  St.  Germain  and  Fontainebleau.  Besides,  it  was  one 
thing  to  listen  to  a  scathing  account  of  the  abuses  of  churchmen, 
or  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  sins  of  priest  and  monk,  and 
quite  another  to  submit  to  a  faithful  recital  of  the  iniquities  of 
tiie  court,  and  hear  the  wrath  of  God  denounced  against  the  pro- 
fane, the  lewd,  and  the  extortionate.  There  were  some  inci- 
dents, occurring  just  at  tlie  close  of  the  war,  that  completed  the 
alienation  which  before  had  been  only  partial.  The  Huguenots 
had  attempted  by  stringent  regulations  to  banish  swearing, 
robbery,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  from  their  army.     They  had 

he  waa  detained  for  a  little  while  that  he  might  witness  a  novel  entertainment. 
He  was  taken  to  a  garden  where  a  nnmber  of  young  girls,  selected  for  their 
extnMjrdinary  beanty  and  entirely  nude,  executed  in  his  presence  the  most 
obeoene  dances.  It  was  two  churchmen  that  are  said  to  have  provided  the 
boy -king  with  this  infamous  diversion — Cardinal  Charles  of  Bourbon  and  Car- 
dinal Louis  of  Guise.     Becordon,  143. 

*  *^  n  est  notoire  qu*au  temps  du  oolloque  de  Poissy  la  doctrine  evangelique 
y  fat  propoe^  en  liberte ;  oe  qui  causa  que  plusieurs,  tans  grands  que  petits, 
prindrent  goust  k  iceUe.  Mais,  tout  ainsi  qu^un  feu  de  paille  fait  grand* 
flamme,  et  puis  s'esteint  incontinent  d'autant  que  la  mati^re  d^faut,  aprds  que 
oe  quMla  avoient  receu  oomme  une  nouveaut  j  se  fut  un  pen  envieilly  en  leur 
ooBur,  les  affections  s'amortirent,  et  la  pluspart  retourna  &  Tancienne  cabale 
de  la  oour,  qui  est  bien  plus  propre  pour  faire  rire  et  piaffer,  et  pour  s*en- 
richir."    M6m.  de  Fnnq.  de  la  None,  c.  ii.  (Ed.  Hioh.  et  Pouj.,  591). 
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pnnished  robbery  in  many  instances  with  death.  They  had 
Bucceeded  so  far  in  doing  away  with  oaths,  that  their  opponents 
had  paid  unconscious  homage  to  their  freedom  from  the  despi- 
cable vice.  In  those  days,  when  in  the  civil  straggle  it  was  so 
difficult  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  there  was  one  proof  of 

unimpeachable  orthodoxy  that  was  rarely  disputed. 
a  test  of        He  must  be  a  good  Catholic  who  could  curse  and 

swear.  The  Huguenot  soldier  would  do  neither.*  So 
nearly,  indeed,  did  the  Huguenot  affirmation  approach  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  biblical  precept,  that  one  Koman  Catholic 
partisan  leader  of  more  than  ordinary  audacity  had  assumed  for 
the  motto  on  his  standard  the  blasphemous  device :  "  *  Double 
's  death'  has  conquered  *  Verily.'"'  But  the  strictness  with 
which  theft  and  profanity  were  visited  in  the  Huguenot  camp 
produced  but  a  slight  impression,  compared  with  that  made  by 
the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  by  a  stern  judge  at  Orleans, 
just  befoi-e  the  proclamation  of  peace,  on  a  man  and  woman 
foimd  guilty  of  adultery.  Almost  the  entire  court  cried  out 
against  the  unheard-of  severity  of  the  sentence  for  a  crime 
which  had  never  before  been  punished  at  all.  The  greater  part 
of  these  advocates  of  facile  morals  had  even  the  indiscretion  to 
confess  that  they  would  never  consent  to  accept  such  people  as 
the  Huguenots  for  their  masters." 

Even  after  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  there 
was  one  matter  left  unsettled  that  thi'eatened  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  murderer 


'  *^  Qaelque  chose  qn'U  edt  dire  aveo  blasphemes  horribles— moyen  ordinaire 
&  telles  gens  pour  prouver  leur  religion.*'  Hist,  eccl^s.  des  ^glises  rSform^es, 
ii  458.  To  stuff  leaves  torn  from  French  Bibles  into  the  mouths  or  wounds 
of  dying  or  dead  Huguenots^  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  diversion  not  unknown  to 
their  opponents.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  circumstance 
that  tbe  invocation  of  Calvin's  litui^y— *^  Notre  aide  soit  au  nom  de  Dieu  qui 
a  fait  le  ciol  et  la  terre '' — should  have  been  a  favorite  formula  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  game  of  chance,  or  that  the  dozology — ^'  Louange  u  IHeu  de  tous 
ses  biens'' — [*^  Praise  Ood  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.''] — should  have  been 
esteemed  a  fitting  ejaculation  for  the  winner.  Ibid.,  ii.  810,  431. 

<  *<  ^Double  mort  Dieu'  a  yaincu  *•  Gertes' ;  entendant  par  ce  dernier  mot 
oeuz  de  la  religion  qui  oondamnent  oes  juremens  et  blasphemes."  Hist, 
eocl^s.  des  egl  r^f.,  iL  507. 

»  De  Thou,  iil  (Uv.  xxxv.)  409. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  overcome  by  terror  in  view  of  his  fate, 
^^^j^^co.  ^ad  charged  Gaspard  de  Coligny  with  having  insti- 
ugny  aoooMd.  gated  the  perpetration  of  the  foul  crime ;  that,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  accusation,  the  admiral  had  not  only  answered 
the  allegations,  article  by  article,  but  had  written,  earnestly 
begging  that  Poltrot's  execution  might  be  deferred  imtil  the 
return  of  peace  should  permit  him  to  be  confronted  with  his 
accuser.  This  very  reasonable  demand,  we  have  seen,  had  been 
rejected,  and  the  miserable  assassin  had  been  torn  into  pieces 
by  four  horses,  upon  the  Place  de  Greve,  on  the  very  day  pre- 
ceding that  wliich  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Edict  of  Am- 
boise.  If,  however,  the  queen  mother  had  hoped  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  of  her  position  by  taking  this  course,  she  had 
greatly  miscalculated.  In  spite  of  his  protestations,  and  of  a 
second  and  more  popular  defence  which  he  now  made,*  the 
Guises  persisted  in  believing,  or  in  pretending  to  believe,  Co- 
ligny to  be  the  prime  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  head  of  their 
family.  His  very  frankness  was  perverted  into  a  proof  of  his 
complicity.  The  admiral's  words,  as  an  eminent  historian  of 
our  own  day  observes,  bear  the  seal  of  sincerity,  and  we  need  go 
for  the  truth  nowhere  else  than  to  his  own  avowals.'  But  they 
did  not  satisfy  his  enemies.  The  danger  of  an  open  rupture 
was  imminent.  Coligny  was  coming  to  court  from  his  castle 
of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  with  a  strong  escort  of  six  hundred  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  so  inevitable  did  a  bloody  collision  within  the  walls 
of  Paris  seem  to  the  queen,  that  she  begged  Conde  to  dissuade 
him  for  the  present  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  Meantime, 
Conde  and  the  two  Montmorencies — the  constable 
€tvoa.ned  by  aud  his  SOU,  the  marshal — espoused  CoHgny's  cause  as 
the  Mont-       their  own,  by  publicly  declaring  (on  the  fifteenth  of 


May)  his  entire  innocence,  and  announcing  that  any 
blow  aimed  at  the  Chatillons,  save  by  legal  process,  they  would 
regard  and  avenge  as  aimed  at  themselves."     Taking  excuse 

*  Declaration  dated  ChAtUlon-sur-Lomg,  May  5,  1563.     Mem.  de  Conde,  iv. 
339-340  ;  and  Jean  de  Serres,  ill  15-20. 

*  Martin.  Hist,  de  France,  x.  164. 

'  06  Thou,  iii.  (liy.  xzxv.),  415,  416.     Catharine  had  been  the  involuntary 
instrament  of  renewing  the  old  friendship  between  the  constable  and  hia 
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from  the  unsettled  relations  of  the  kingdom  with  England  and 
at  home,  tlie  privy  council  at  the  same  time  enjoined  both 
parties  to  abstain  from  acts  of  hostility,  and  adjourned  the  judi- 
cial investigation  until  after  arms  had  been  laid  down.' 

At  length,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September — ^two  months 
after  the  reduction  of  Havre — the  Guises  renewed  their  demand 
FMitionof  with  great  solemnity.  Charles  was  at  Meulan  (on 
the  Qoiaen.  ^^  Sciue,  a  f ew  milcs  below  Paris),  when  a  proces- 
sion of  mourners  entered  his  presence.  It  was  the  family  of 
Guise,  headed  by  the  late  duke's  widow,  his  mother,  and  his 
children,  coming  to  sue  for  vengeance  on  the  murderer.  All 
were  clad  in  the  dress  that  betokened  the  deepest  sorrow,  and 
the  dramatic  effect  was  complete.'  They  brought  a  petition 
couched  in  decided  terms,  but  making  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  Coligny,  and  signed,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  three  of 
the  Bourbons — the  Cardinal  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
and  his  son — and  by  the  Dukes  of  Longueville  and  Nemours.* 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  king  could  not  avoid  granting  their 
request  and  ordering  inquisition  to  be  made  by  the  peers  in  par- 
liament assembled.*  But  the  friends  of  the  absent  admiral 
saw  in  the  proposed  investigation  only  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies  to  effect  through  the  forms  of  law  the  ruin  of 
the  most  prominent  Hugiienot  of  France.  It  was  certain,  they 
urged,  that  he  could  expect  no  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dents and  counsellors  of  the  Parisian  parliament.  Xor  did 
they  find  it  difiicult  to  convince  Catharine  that  to  permit  a 

nephews,  when,  on  Guise^s  death,  she  conferred  the  office  of  grand  master 
upon  his  young  son,  instead  of  restoring  it  to  Anne  de  Montmorency,  to 
whom  the  dignity  had  formerly  belonged.  Three  months  later  (Aug.  30, 
1563)  Gonde  drew  up  another  paper,  assuming  the  entire  responsibility  for 
all  the  acts  of  the  Ch&tUlon  brothers  during  the  war  :  *^  Acte  par  lequel  H. 
le  prince  de  Gond^  ddclare  que  tout  ce  que  M.  Tamiral  de  Goligny  et  M. 
D'Andelot  son  frdre  ont  fait  pendant  les  troubles,  ils  ont  fait  k  sa  requisition 
et  par  ses  ordres.^*    Mem.  de  Gond^,  iv.  651. 

^  See  Martin,  x.  174,  175. 

»  Davila,  bk.  iii.  92,  and  D'Aubigne,  liv.  iv.,  c.  iii.  (i.  201),  both  of  whom 
mistake  the  place  of  the  occurrence,  supposing  it  to  have  been  Paris. 

'  Gopie  de  la  requeste  pr^sent^e  au  Boy  tr^-chrestien  par  oeulx  de  la 
mayson  de  Guyse,  eta    M^m.  de  Gond^  iv.  667,  668. 

*Ibid.,  iv.  668. 
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public  trial  would  be  to  reopen  old  sores  and  to  risk  overturn- 
ing in  a  single  hour  the  fabric  of  peace  which  for  six  months 
she  bad  been  laboring  hard  to  strengthen.'  The  king  was 
therefore  induced  to  evoke  the  consideration  of  the  complaint 
of  the  Guises  to  his  own  grand  council.  Here  again  new  diffi- 
culties sprang  up.  The  Duchess  of  Guise  was  as  suspicious  of 
the  council  as  Coligny  of  the  parliament,  and  challenged  the 
greater  number  of  its  members  as  too  partial  to  act  as  judges. 
In  &ct,  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  a  jury  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  After  months  spent  to  no  purpose  in  wran- 
gling, Charles  determined  to  remove  the  question  both  from  the 
parliament  and  from  the  council,  and  on  tlie  fifth  of  Januaiy, 
1564,  reserved  for  himself  and  his  mother  the  duty  of  adjudi- 
cation. At  the  same  time,  on  the  ground  that  the  importance 
of  the  case  demanded  the  deliberations  of  a  prince  of  greater  age 
and  of  more  experience  than  he  as  yet  possessed,  and  that  its 
discussion  at  present  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  he  adjourned  it  for  three  full  years,  or  until 
such  other  time  as  he  might  hereafter  find  to  be  convenient." 

The  feud  between  the  Chatillons  and  the  Guises  was  not, 
however,  the  only  embarrassment  which  the  government  found 

itself  compelled  to  meet.  Catharine  was  in  equal 
mentofcath*  pcrplcxity  With  rcspcct  to  the  engagements  she  had 

entered  into  with  the  Prince  of  Conde.  It  was  part 
of  the  misfortune  of  this  improvident  princess  that  each  new 
intrigue  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  second  intrigue  to 
bolster  it  up.  Yet  she  was  to  live  long  enough  to  learn  by  bit- 
ter experience  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  plau- 
sible but  lying  words  will  pass  current.  At  last  the  spurious 
coin  was  to  be  returned  discredited  to  her  own  coffers.  Catha- 
rine had  enticed  Conde  into  concluding  a  peace  much  less 

'  '*  CTeat  an  vray  moyen  pour  destmire  et  gaster  en  iine  henre  tout  le  fonde- 
ment  de  oe  qu^eUe  a  prins  grand*  peine  de  baatir  depois  six  mois/*  M^moire 
pT6seiit6  &  la  Retne-mdre,  poor  empecher  que  la  mai«on  de  Gnyse  n*all&t  de- 
mander  justioe  au  parlement  de  Paris,  de  raBsaaainat  de  Fran<2ois  duo  de 
Oniae.    M^m.  de  Gond^,  It.  403-495. 

'  Atr^  du  oonaeil  da  Rojr,  par  leqael  il  ^yoqae  &  sa  personne  le  proems  men 
entre  lea  maiaona  de  Gayse  et  de  Ohaatillon,  eta    Mdm.  de  Cond^,  iv.  495. 
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favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  his  comrades  in  arms  had 
expected  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  military  operations  and  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  court,  by  the  promise  that  he  should 
occupy  the  same  controlling  position  in  the  government  as  his 
brother,  the  King  of  Navarre,  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  so  completely  hoodwinked  that  he 
assured  his  friends  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  how  scanty 
were  the  concessions  made  in  the  edict.  He  would  soon  be 
able,  by  his  personal  authority,  to  secure  to  "  the  religion  "  the 
largest  guarantees.  If  we  may  believe  Catharine  herself,  he 
went  so  far  in  his  enthusiastic  desire  for  peace  as  to  threaten  to 
desert  the  Huguenots,  if  they  declined  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reconciliation.* 

How  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  obligation  she  had  as- 
sumed, was  now  the  problem ;  since  to  fulfil  her  piomise  hon- 
estly was,  for  a  person  of  her  crooked  policy  and  inordinate 
ambition,  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  The  readiest 
solution  was  found  in  abolishing  the  office  of  lieutenant-general. 
This  could  be  done  only  by  declaring  the  termination  of  tlie 
minority  of  Charles.     For  this  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 

when,  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1563,'  the  queen 
of  Charles      and  licr  children,  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  were  in  the 

city  of  Kouen,  on  their  return  from  the  successful 
campaign  against  Havre.  That  day  Charles  the  Ninth  held  a 
"  lit  de  justice  "  in  the  palace  of  the  Parliament  of  Normandy. 
Sitting  in  state,  and  surroimded  by  his  mother,  his  younger 
brothers,  and  a  host  of  grandees,  he  proceeded  to  address  the 
assembled  counsellors,  pronouncing  himself  of  full  age,  and,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  major  king,  delivered  to  them  an  edict,  signed 
the  day  before,  ordering  the  observance  of  his  Edict  of  Ani- 
boise  and  the  complete  pacification  of  his  kingdom  by  a  univer- 

*  ''  Ne  parlez  encore  ^  persoDue/*  writes  Catharine  to  M.  de  Gonnor  (March 
12,  1563),  ^^des  conditions,  car  j^ay  to^joars  pear  qu'ils  ne  nons  trompent; 
encore  que  le  Prince  de  Gond6  leur  a  declare  qne  R'ils  n*acceptent  ces  condi- 
tions et  R*il8  ne  venlent  la  paix,  quMl  s'en  viendra  ayeo  le  Roy  mon  fils,  et  se 
declarera  leur  ennemj,  chose  que  je  trouve  trds-bonue."  Le  Lahoureur,  ii. 
241. 

*  Not  September  15th,  as  Davila  states,  nor  September  24th,  as  D'Aubign^ 
seems  to  assert ;  but  his  narrative  is  eonfnsed. 
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8al  laying  down  of  aims.*  True,  Charles  was  but  a  few  days 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  his  right  to  assnine  the  f  nil 
powers  of  government  was  strennously  maintained  by  Chan- 
cellor L'Hospital,  npon  whom  devolved  the  task  of  explaining 
more  fully  the  king's  motives  and  purposes.  Then  Catharine, 
the  author  of  the  pageant,  rising,  humbly  approached  her  son's 
throne,  and  bowed  to  the  boy  in  token  that  she  resigned  into 
his  liands  the  temporary  authority  she  had  held  for  nearly  three 
years.  Charles,  advancing  to  meet  her,  accepted  her  homage, 
saying,  at  the  same  thue,  in  words  that  were  but  too  significant 
and  prophetic  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign :  "  Madame  ma  mere, 
you  shall  govern  and  command  as  much  or  more  than  ever."  * 

The  Parliament  of  Rouen,  flattered  at  being  selected  for  the 
instrument  in  so  important  an  act,  published  and  registered  the 
edict  of  Charles's  majority,  notwithstanding  some  mipalatable 
provisions.  Not  so  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  counsellors 
of  the  capital  were  even  more  indignant  at  the  slight  put  upon 
their  claim  to  precedence,  than  at  the  proposed  disarming  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholics — a  measure  particularly  distasteful  to  the 
riotous  population  of  Paris.*  Tlie  details  of  their  opposition 
need  not,  however,  find  a  record  here.  In  the  end  the  firmness 
ciuuies  and  of  the  king,  or  of  his  advisers,  triumphed.  At  Man- 
S^SS^^  tes*  Charles  received  a  deputation -from  the  recalci- 
af  p*m.  trant  judges,  with  Christopher  de  Thou,  their  first 
president,  at  its  head.  After  hearing  their  remonstrances,  ho 
replied  to  the  delegates  that,  although  young  and  possessed  of 
little  experience,  he  was  as  truly  king  of  France  as  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  obeyed  as 
such.    To  prove,  however,  that  he  had  not  acted  inconsiderately 

'  The  two  dooaments — address  and  edict — in  Mem.  de  Condd,  iv.  574-581. 

'  Floqaet,  Hist,  da  parlement  de  Normandie,  ii.  584.  The  entire  scene  is 
rery  vividly  portrayed,  ibid.,  ii  561-58G.  Bmslart,  Mem.  de  Conde,  i  132; 
De  Thou,  ia  (liv.  xzxv.)  421-424 ;  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  32  ;  M6m.  de  Gastel- 
nau,  liv.  v.,  c.  iv.,  etc.;  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Hist  univ.,  liv.  iv.,  c.  iii  (i  200- 
202) ;  Davila,  bk.  iii.  00. 

'  '*  Les  Parisiens  furent  fort  presses  qu'ils  enssent  ^  mettres  les  armes  bas,** 
says  the  metropolitan  curate,  Jean  de  la  Fosse,  under  date  of  May,  1563, 
*'''  mais  lis  n'en  volurent  jamais  rien  faire.**    Mem.  d'un  cur^  liguenr,  63,  64. 

^  A  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  four  leagues  beyond  MeaUn. 
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in  the  premises,  he  called  upon  the  members  of  his  council  who 
were  present  to  speak ;  and  each  in  turn,  commencing  with  Car- 
dinal Bourbon,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  declared  that  the 
edict  of  Amboise  had  been  made  with  his  consent  and  advice, 
and  that  he  deemed  it  both  useful  and  necessary.  Whereupon 
Charles  informed  the  parliamentary  committee  that  he  had  not 
adopted  this  course  because  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  render 
to  them  an  account  of  his  actions.  "  But,"  said  he, "  now  that  I 
am  of  age,  I  wish  you  to  meddle  with  nothing  beyond  giving  my 
subjects  good  and  speedy  justice.  The  kings,  my  predecessors, 
placed  you  where  you  are,  in  order  that  they  might  unburden 
their  consciences,  and  that  their  subjects  might  live  in  greater 
security  under  their  obedience,  not  in  order  to  constitute  you 
my  tutors,  or  the  protectors  of  the  realm,  or  the  guardians  of 
my  city  of  Paris.  You  have  allowed  yourselves  to  suppose  un- 
til now  that  you  are  all  this.  I  shall  not  leave  you  under  the 
delusion ;  but  I  command  you  that,  as  in  my  father's  and  grand- 
father's time  you  were  accustomed  to  attend  to  justice  alone,  so 
you  shall  henceforth  meddle  with  nothing  else."  He  professed 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  their  representations  when 
modestly  given ;  but  he  concluded  by  threatening  them  that,  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  insolent  course,  he  would  find 
means  to  convince  them  that  they  were  not  his  guardians  and 
teachers,  but  his  servants.*  These  stout  words  were  shrewdly 
suspected  to  come  from  "  the  shop  of  the  chancellor,"  *  whose 
popularity  they  by  no  means  augmented.  But  Charles  was 
himself  in  earnest.  A  fresh  delegation  of  counsellors  was  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  presence  with  menaces,*  and  the  parlia- 

1  M^m.  de  Oonde  (Bruslart),  Sept.,  1563,  i  133-185. 

'  Ibid.,  ubi  svpra.  *'  Ges  parolles  1&  Bont  yenaes  de  la  boutiqae  de  Hon- 
fiiear  le  Chancellier  et  non  du  Roy." 

*  Ibid.,  i  186.  Even  after  Charleses  lecture  and  a  stiU  more  intemperate 
address  of  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  when  parliament  came  to  a  vote 
there  was  a  tie.  To  please  Catharine,  whose  entire  authority  was  at  stake, 
the  royal  council  of  state  gave  the  extraordinary  command  that  the  minute 
of  this  vote  should  be  erased  from  the  records  of  parliament,  and  the  edict 
instantly  registered.  This  last  was  forthwith  done.  De  Thou,  iii  (liv.  xxxv.) 
426,  427.  Bruslart  {tUn  supra^  I  186)  denies  that  the  erasure  was  actually 
made  as  Charles  had  oommanded. 
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ment  and  people  of  Paris  were  both  finally  compelled  to  sue- 
comb.  Parliament  roistered  the  edict ;  the  people  surrendered 
their  arms — the  poor  receiving  the  estimated  value  of  the  wea- 
pons, the  tradesmen  and  burgesses  a  ticket  to  secure  their  future 
restoration.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  nobles  do  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  transaction,  their  immemorial  claim  to  be  armed  even 
in  time  of  peace  being  respected. 

Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  had  been  as  indignant  as  Philip  the 
Second  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots. 
TIM  vov^m  He  avenged  himself  as  soon  as  he  received  the  tidings, 
^J&^  by  pubUshing,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1563,  a  bull 
*****  conferring  authority  upon  the  inquisitors  general  of 

Christendom  to  proceed  against  heretics  and  their  favorers- 
even  to  bishops,  archbishops,  patriarchs  and  cardinals — ^and  to 
cite  them  before  their  tribunal  by  merely  afl^ing  the  summons 
to  the  doors  of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Should  they  fail  to  appear  in  person,  they  might  at  once  be  con- 
demned and  sentenced.  The  bull  was  no  idle  threat.  Without 
delay  a  number  of  French  prelates  were  indicted  for  heresy,  and 
summoned  to  come  to  Borne  and  defend  themselves.  The  list 
cmtdkoai  was  hcadcd  by  Cardinal  Odet  de  Chatillon,  Coligny's 
^^*'*'"*°^  eldest  brother,  who  had  openly  espoused  the  reformed 
belief,  and  St.  Bomain,  Archbishop  of  Aix.  Caraccioli,  who  had 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Troyes  and  had  been  ordained  a  Prot- 
estant pastor,  Montluc  of  Valence,  and  others  of  less  note, 
figured  among  tlie  suspected.*  As  they  did  not  appear,  a  num- 
ber of  these  prelates  were  shortly  condemned.'  Not  content 
with  this  bold  infraction  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  the  Roman 
pontiff  went  a  step  farther,  and,  through  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition,  cited  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  six  months,  on  pain  of  being  held  at- 
tainted of  heresy,  and  having  her  dominions  given  in  possession 
to  the  first  Catholic  occupant." 

»  De  Thou,  iii.  (liv.  xxxv. )  441,  etc. 

*  Letter  of  Card,  de  la  Bourdaisi^re,  Rome,  Oct.  23, 1503,  in  which  sentence 
is  said  to  have  been  pronounced,  the  day  before,  on  the  Archbishop  of  Aix, 
and  tho  bishops  of  Uzds,  Valence,  01<5ron,  Lescar,  Ghartres,  and  Troyes. 
Le  Labourenr,  i  863,  804. 

'  Monitorium  et  citatio  officii  sancte  Inquisitionis  contra  iUustriFsimam  el 
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In  other  words,  not  only  B^am,  the  scanty  remnant  of  her 
titular  monarchy,  but  all  the  lands  and  properly  to  which  the 
Huguenot  queen  had  fallen  heir,  were  to  follow  in  the  direction 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  taken,  and  go  to  swell  the  enor- 
mous wealth  and  dominion  of  the  Spanish  prince,*  who  found 
his  interest  to  lie  in  the  discord  and  misfortunes  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Surely  such  an  example  would  not  be  without  signifi- 
cance to  princes  and  princesses  who,  like  Catharine,  were  wont 
occasionally  to  court  the  heretics  on  account  of  their  power,  and 
whose  loyalty  to  the  papal  church  could  scarcely  be  supposed, 
even  by  the  most  charitable,  to  rest  on  any  firmer  foundation 
than  self-interest.  Nor  was  the  lesson  thrown  away.  Catha- 
rine and  Michel  de  I'Hospital,  and  many  another,  read  its  im- 
port at  a  glance.  But,  instead  of  breaking  down  their  opposi- 
tion, the  papal  bull  only  forearmed  them.  They  saw  that 
Queen  Jeanne's  cause  was  their  cause — the  cause  of  any  of  the 
Valois  who,  whether  upon  the  groimd  of  heresy  or  upon  any 
other  pretext,  might  become  obnoxious  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
The  council  royal  couucil  of  state,  therefore,  promptly  took  the 
£jSS?the  matter  in  hand,  in  connection  with  the  recent  trial  of 
papal  buu.  ^YiQ  French  prelates,  and  replied  to  the  papal  missive 
by  a  spirited  protest,  which  D'Oisel,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  was  commissioned  to  present.  In  his  monarch's  name  he 
was  to  declare  the  procedui^e  against  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to 
be  not  only  derogatory  to  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity, 
which  that  princess  could  claim  to  an  equal  degree  with  the 
other  monarchs  of  Christendom,  but  injurious  to  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  subversive  of  civil  society. 

BereniaBimani  dominam  Joannam  Albretiam,  reg^am  Navarrse,  M^m.  de 
Cond^,  iy.  669-679 ;  and  VaaviUiers,  Hiatoire  de  Jeanne  d'Albret,  iii.  Pidcea 
justif.,  221-240.  It  ia  dated  Tuesday,  September  28,  1563.  De  Thou,  iiL 
(liy.  xxzv.)  442.  The  Card,  de  la  Boardaisi^re  {ubi  supra)  merely  says: 
*'  Tout  le  monde  dit  k  Rome,  que  la  Reine  de  Navarre  fut  anssi  priy^  audit 
Gonsistoire,  mais  il  n'en  est  rien,  bien  est-elle  citee.**  Mem.  de  Gastelnan,  liv. 
v.,  a  ix. 

'  It  needed  no  very  extraordinary  penetration  to  read  **  Philip  "  under  the 
words  of  the  monitorium  :  *^  Ita  ut  in  casu  contraventionis  (quod  Deus  avertat) 
et  oontumacisB,  regnum,  principatns,  ac  alia  cujuscunque  status  et  dominia 
hujuscemodi,  dentur  et  dari  possint  euilibet  ilia  occupanti^  vei  Uli  aut  iUi$ 
quilnis  BancUtaU  sum  et  sueeesioribus  miw  dare  et  e<meedere  magie  plaeuerUy 
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It  was  unjust,  for  it  was  dictated  by  the  enemies  of  France,  who 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  youth  of  the  king  and  his  em- 
barrassments arising  from  civil  wars,  to  oppress  a  widow  and 
orphans — tlie  widow  and  orphan  cliildren,  indeed,  of  a  king  for 
whom  the  Pope  liad  himself  but  recently  been  endeavoring  so 
zealously  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Navarre.  The  malice  was 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  nothing  similar  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  Holy  See  against  any  of  the  monarchs  who  had  revolted 
from  its  obedience  within  the  last  forty  years.  Sovereign  power 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  Pope  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  not 
that  he  might  despoil  kings  and  dispose  of  kingdoms  according 
to  his  caprice — an  undertaking  his  predecessors  had  engaged  in 
hitherto  only  to  their  shame  and  confusion.  Finally,  the  King 
of  France  begged  Pius  to  recall  the  sentence  against  Queen 
Jeanne,  otherwise  he  would  be  compelled  to  employ  the  reme- 
dies resorted  to  by  his  ancestors  in  similar  cases,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm.'  Not  content  with  this  direct  appeal, 
Catharine  wrote  to  her  son's  ambassador  in  Germany  to  interest 
the  emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Romans  in  an  affair  that  no 
less  vitally  affected  them.'  So  vigorous  a  response  seems  to 
have  frightened  the  papal  court,  and  the  bull  was  either  recalled 
or  dropped — at  least  no  trace  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Pius  the  Fourth — and  the  proceedings  against  the 
bishops  were  indefinitely  suspended." 

'  Sammary  of  the  protest  in  De  Thou,  iiL  (liv.  xxxv.)  441-447 ;  and  Vau- 
TOUeTB,  iL  7-17  ;  in  fall  in  M^m.  de  Gonde,  iv.  680-684  ''Quant  an  fait  de 
la  Beine  de  Navarre,  qui  est  celuy  qui  importe  1e  plus,  ledlt  sieur  d'Ojsel  anra 
charge  de  luj  faire  bien  entendre,''  says  Catharine  in  a  long  letter  to  Bishop 
Bochetel  (ubi  infra)^  **  quUl  n'a  nnlle  aatorit6  et  jurisdiction  but  ceux  qui 
portent  titre  de  Boy  on  de  Beine,  et  que  ce  n'est  &  luj  de  donner  leur  estate 
et  rojaumes  en  proye  an  premier  conquerant." 

'  See  the  interestiug  letter  of  Oatharine  to  Boohetel,  Bishop  of  Bennes, 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Deo.  13,  1563,  in  which  the  papal  assumption 
is  stigmatized  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Christendom.  *'De  nostre  part 
noos  sommes  d^Ub^r^z  de  ne  le  permettre  ny  consentir,"  she  says,  and  she  is 
persuaded  that  neither  Ferdinand  nor  Maximilian  wiU  consent.  Le  Laboureur, 
i.  788. 

•De  Thon,  iii.  (Uv.  xxxv.)  447.  Castehiau  (liv.  v.,  a  ix.)  gives  a  wrong  im- 
pression by  his  assertion  that  **  the  Pope  could  never  be  induced  to  reverse 
the  eentenoe  against  the  Queen  of  Navarre." 
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But  while  Catharine  felt  it  neceBsary,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  own  authority  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  French  crown,  to 
enter  the  lists  boldly  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  she 
was  none  the  less  bent  upon  confirming  that  authority  by  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  the  Huguenots  ever  again  to  take  the 
field  in  opposition  to  the  crown.  A  war  for  the  sake  of  princi- 
ple was  something  of  which  that  cynical  princess  could  not  con- 
ceive. The  Huguenot  party  was  strong,  according  to  her  view, 
only  because  of  the  possession  of  powerful  leaders.  The  reli- 
gious convictions  of  its  adherents  went  for  nothing.  Let  the 
Cond^s,  and  the  Colignies,  and  the  Porciens,  and  the  La  Roche- 
f oucaulds  be  gained  over,  and  the  people,  deprived  of  a  head, 
would  subordinate  their  theology  to  their  interest,  and  unity 
would  be  restored  under  her  own  rule.  It  was  the  same  vain 
belief  that  alone  rendered  possible  a  few  years  later  such  a 
stupendous  crime  and  folly  as  the  St.  Bartliolomew's  Day  mas- 
sacre. Many  an  obscure  and  illiterate  martyr,  who  had  lost  his 
life  during  her  husband's  reign,  might  have  given  her  a  far 
juster  estimate  of  the  future  than  her  Macchiavellian  education, 
with  all  its  fancied  shrewdness  and  insight  into  human  character 
and  motives,  had  furnished  her. 

To  overthrow  the  political  influence  of  the  Huguenots  she  must 
seduce  their  leaders.    Of  this  Catharine  was  sure.    With  whom, 

then,  should  she  commence  but  with  the  brilliant 
attempt  to  se-  Coud^  ?  The  Calm  and  commanding  admiral,  indeed, 
from  the       was  the  true  head  and  heart  of  the  late  war — never 

more  firm  and  uncompromising  than  after  defeat — as 
reluctant  to  renounce  war  without  securing,  beyond  question, 
the  religious  liberty  he  sought,  as  he  had  been  averse  to  take  up 
the  sword  at  all  in  the  beginning.  Of  such  a  man,  however, 
little  hope  could  be  entertained.  But  Louis  of  Bourbon  was 
cast  in  another  mould.  Excessively  small  in  stature  and  de- 
formed in  person,  he  was  a  general  favorite ;  for  he  was  amia- 
ble, witty,  and  talkative.*     Moreover,  he  was  fond  of  pleasure 

^  Le  Labooreur,  ii.  610,  611 ;  Brant6me,  Hommes  illustres  (CEuvres,  ix. 
259).  We  cannot  aooept,  without  much  caution,  the  portraits  drawn  of  the 
prince  by  the  English  while  they  were  still  smarting  with  resentment  against 
him  for  concluding  peace  with  the  king  without  securing  the  claims  of  EUsa- 
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to  an  extent  that  attracted  notice  even  in  that  giddy  court,  and 
as  open  to  temptation  as  any  of  its  frivolous  denizens.'  For 
such  persons  Catharine  knew  how  to  lay  snares.  Never  did 
queen  surround  herself  with  more  brilliant  enticements  for  the 
unwary.  Her  maids  of  honor  were  at  once  her  spies  and  the 
instruments  of  accomplishing  her  designs.  As  she  had  had 
a  fair  Bouhet  to  undermine  the  constancy  of  Antoine,  so  she 
had  now  an  Isabeau  de  Limueil  to  entrap  his  younger  brotlier. 
Nor  did  Catharine's  device  prove  unsuccessful.  Conde  became 
involved  in  an  amorous  intrigue  that  shook  the  confidence  of 
his  Huguenot  friends  in  his  steadfastness  and  sincerity  ;  while 
the  silly  girl  whom  the  queen  had  encouraged  in  a  coui'se 
that  led  to  ruin,  as  soon  as  her  shame  became  notorious,  was 
ignominiously  banished  from  court — ^for  no  one  could  surpass 
Catharine  in  the  personation  of  offended  modesty.'  Yet,  not- 
withstanding a  disgraceful  fall  which  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  world,  always  sufficiently  sceptical  of  tlie  depth  of  religious 
convictions,  that  ambition  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  prince's 
conduct  than  any  sense  of  duty,  Conde  was  not  wholly  lost  to 
right  feelings.  The  tears  and  remonstrances  of  his  wife — the 
true-hearted  £l^onore  de  Roye— dying  of  grief  at  his  incon- 
stancy, are  said  to  have  wrought  a  marked  change  in  his  char- 

beth  upon  Calais.  **  The  Prince  of  Conde,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  April 
13, 15^,  ^*  is  thought  ....  to  be  waxen  almost  a  new  King  of  Navarre.  So 
ihei  which  are  most  zelons  for  the  religion  are  marveloosly  offendid  with  bim ; 
and  in  great  feare,  that  shortly  all  wil  be  worse  ^an  ever  it  was.  £t  quia 
nunc  prodit  causam  religionis,  as  they  say,  8i&  r^¥  ^ufjdap  tunov  Ktd  y^vxp^Trrra, 
wp69  riL  jcaXi,  and  begynnes  even  now  ywauKOfieu^ti^,  as  the  other  did ;  they 
thinke  plainly,  that  he  wiU  declare  himself,  ere  it  be  long,  unkiend  to  God,  to 
us,  and  to  himself ;  being  won  by  the  papists,  either  with  reward  of  Balaam, 
or  ells  with  Cozbi  the  Midianite,  to  adjoigne  himself  to  Baal-peor."  Forbes, 
State  Papers,  U.  885. 

*  ^'  Le  bon  prince,"  says  Brantome,  "  estoit  aussi  mondain  qu*un  autre,  et 
aimoCt  antant  la  femme  d*autruy  que  la  sienne,  tenant  fort  du  naturel  de  ceuz 
de  la  race  de  Bourbon,  qui  out  est^  fort  d'amoureuse  complexion.**  Hommes 
illustres,  H.  le  Prince  de  Cond^.  Granvelle  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
from  Be8an9on  (April  12,  1564),  that  word  had  come  from  France,  ^*  que  le 
prince  de  Conde  y  entendoit  au  service  des  dames  plus  qu^en  aultre  chose,  et 
mmuz  froid  en  la  religion  des  huguenots.**    Papiers  d*6tat,  vii  467. 

'  See  Bayle*s  art  on  Isabeau  de  Limueil;  J.  de  Series,  iiL  45,  46;  Pe 
Thou,  ill  (Ut.  xzxy.)  42. 
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acter.'  From  that  time  Catharine's  power  was  gone.  In  vain  did 
she  or  the  Guises  strive  to  gain  him  over  to  the  papal  party  by 
offering  him,  in  second  marriage,  the  widow  of  Marshal  Saint 
Andre,  with  an  ample  dower  tliat  might  well  dazzle  a  prince  of 
the  blood  with  but  a  beggarly  appanage ; '  or  even  by  proposing 
to  confer  upon  him  the  hand  of  the  yet  blooming  Queen  of  Scots,' 
the  Prince  of  Conde  remained  true  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused 
till  his  blood  stained  the  fatal  field  of  Jamac. 

But  while  the  queen  mother  was  plying  the  great  with  her 
seductions,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  were  artfully  in- 
stillmg  into  the  minds  of  the  people  the  idea  that  the  Edict  of 
Amboise  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,*  while  royal  governors, 
or  their  lieutenants,  like  Damville — the  constable's  younger  son 
— at  Pamiers,  were  cruelly  abusing  the  Protestants  whom  they 
ought  to  have  protected,*  there  was  much  in  the  tidings  that 
came  especially  from  southern  France  to  encourage  the  reform- 
HuRUOTot  ers.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  carnage  of 
'''**'^®**'  war  the  leaven  had  yet  been  working.  There  were 
even  to  be  found  places  where  the  progress  of  Protestantism 
had  rendered  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict 
nearly,  if  not  quite  impossible.  The  little  city  of  Milhau,  in 
Rouergue,*  is  a  striking  and  very  interesting  instance. 

»  Jean  de  Serres.  iii.  50,  51 ;  De  Thou,  iii  (liv.  xxxv.)  412,  413.  Cf.  BolwU- 
ler  to  Cardinal  Granvelle,  Sept.  4,  1564,  Papiers  d'etat  da  cardinal  de  Qran- 
velle,  yiii.  305.     See,  however,  the  statements  in  chapter  xvi.  of  this  history. 

'  His  revenue  from  his  county  of  Soissons  was  not  1,000  crowns  a  year, 
and  he  had  little  from  his  other  possessions  (Le  Laboureur,  11. 611).  Secretary 
GourtewiUe,  in  his  secret  report  (Dea,  1561 )«  states  that  the  Huguenot  no- 
bles of  the  first  rank  were  in  general  poor — Yenddme,  Cond6,  Oollgny,  eta  — 
and  that  were  it  not  for  a  monthly  sum  of  1,200  crowns,  which  the  Huguenots 
furnished  to  Gond6,  and  1,000  which  the  admiral  received  in  similar  man- 
ner, they  would  hardly  know  how  to  support  themselves.  Papiers  d*^tat  da 
card,  de  Granv. ,  vi  440. 

'  Mary  herself,  however,  writing  to  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Aersohot  (Not. 
6,  15G4),  represents  the  offer  of  marriage  as  made  by  Cond6,  both  to  her  grand- 
mother and  to  her  uncle  the  cardinal :  ^^k  qui  il  a  fait  toutes  les  beUes  offres 
du  monde."    Papiers  d'etat  du  card,  de  Qronv.,  viii.  481. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  32,  33. 

» Ibid.,  iii.  45,  46;  De  Thou,  iii.  (Uv.  xxxv.)  414;  D*Aubignc,  Hist  oniv., 
i.  197. 

*  On  the  upper  Tarn,  in  the  modem  department  of  the  Aveyron. 
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The  edict  had  expresBly  directed  that  all  churches  should  be 
restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  Protestants  should 
resort  for  worship  to  other  places,  eitlier  in  the  subiu^bs,  or — in 
the  case  of  cities  which  the  Huguenots  had  held  on  the  seventh 
irauM^.  of  March,  1563 — \vithin  the  walls.  But,  soon  after 
^'**'^  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  consuls  and  inhabitants 
of  Milhan  presented  a  petition  to  Charles  tlie  Kinth,  in  which 
they  make  the  startling  assertion  that  the  entire  population  has 
become  Protestant  ("  de  la  religion ") ;  that  for  two  years  or 
thereabouts  they  have  lived  in  undisturbed  peace,  whilst  other 
cities  have  been  the  scene  of  disturbances ;  and  that,  at  a  recent 
gathering  of  the  inhabitants,  they  unanimously  expressed  their 
desire  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  the  refonned  faitli,  under  the 
royal  permission.  By  the  king's  order  the  petition  was  referred 
for  examination  to  the  commissioners  for  the  execution  of  the 
edict  in  the  province  of  Guyenne.  All  its  statements  were 
found  to  be  strictly  correct.  There  was  not  one  papist  within 
the  city ;  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  expressed  a  desire  for 
tlie  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial.  The 
monks  had  renounced  the  cowl,  the  priests  their  vestments.  Of 
their  own  free  will,  some  of  the  friars  had  married,  some  had 
taken  up  useful  trades.  The  prior  had  voluntarily  resigned  the 
greater  part  of  his  revenues ;  retaining  one-third  for  his  own 
support,  he  had  begged  that  the  remainder  might  be  devoted  to 
the  preaching  of  God's  Word  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
The  two  churches  of  the  place  had  for  eighteen  months  been 
used  for  Protestant  worship,  and  there  were  no  other  conveni- 
ent places  to  be  found.  Indeed,  had  the  churches  been  given 
up,  there  would  have  been  no  one  to  take  possession.  A  care- 
ful domiciliary  examination  by  four  persons  appointed  by  the 
royal  judge  had  incontestably  established  the  point.  Over  eight 
hundred  houses  were  visited,  constituting  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  The  occupants  were  summoned  to  express  their  pref- 
erences, and  the  result  was  contained  in  the  solenm  return  of 
the  commission :  "  We  have  not  found  a  single  person  who  de- 
sii-ed  or  asked  for  the  mass ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  demanded 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  administration  of 
His  holy  sacraments  as  instituted  by  Himself  in  that  Word. 
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And  thus  we  certify  by  the  oath  we  have  taken  to  God  and  to 
tlie  king." ' 

From  other  places  the  cry  of  the  churches  for  ministers  to  be 
sent  from  Geneva  was  unabated.  In  one  town  and  its  environs. 
The  cry  for  ^  inadequate  was  a  single  minister  to  the  discharge 
minirtera.       ^£  j^jg  pagtoi-gi  dutics,  that  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity 

were  compelled  to  baptize  one  another's  children,  or  to  leave 
them  unbaptized.'  At  Montpellier  it  is  the  consuls  that  b^ 
that  their  corps  of  ministers  may  be  doubled ;  their  two  pastors 
cannot  preach  every  day  and  three  times  upon  Sunday,  and 
yet  visit  the  neighboring  villages.* 

Nowhere,  however,  was  the  advance  of  Protestantism  so 
hopeful  as  in  the  principality  of  Beam,  whither  Jeanne  d'Al- 
Establish-  bret  had  retired,  and  where,  since  her  husband's  death, 
SS^uot  sl^®  liad  been  dividing  her  cares  between  the  edu- 
in  B^arn.  cation  of  her  son,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation.    A  less  courageous  spirit  than  hers  * 

*  The  veiy  important  docaments  which  exhibit  these  facts  at  great  length 
are  in  the  archives  of  the  ^*  Maine  '*  of  Milhaa  and  in  the  Biblioth^ne  na- 
tionale,  and  were  inedited  nntil  printed  in  the  BolletLi,  ix.  (1860)  382-392. 
Among  the  names  of  the  Hngaenota  of  Milhaa  figuring  here  is  that  of  Benoit 
Ferragat,  apothecary. 

*  Graignan,  pour  Peglise  de  Someyre,  Ik  la  V^n6rable  Gompagnie,  10  jnin, 
1563,  Gaberel,  Hist  de  T^glise  de  Geneve,  i.,  Pidces  jnstificatiyes,  153.  ''  Et 
poartant,  je  ne  peuz  pas  snffire  k  tout.  Les  paysans  se  baptisent  les  enfants 
les  nngs  les  aiitres,  on  sont  contraincts  de  les  laisser  a  baptiser." 

^  Les  consols  de  MontpeUier  &  la  V^n.  Comp.,  30  Janvier,  1563  (1564), 
ibid.,  i..  Pieces  just.,  179. 

*  I  know  of  no  more  beautiful  monument  of  Jeanne's  courage  and  pietj 
than  the  letter  she  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  of  Armagnao,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
the  cardinal,  dated  August  18,  1563,  intended  to  frighten  her  into  a  return  to 
the  papal  church.  It  was  sent  by  the  same  messenger  who  had  brought  the 
letter  of  Armagnac,  and  it  has  every  mark  of  having  been  Jeanne's  own  com- 
position. Both  letters  are  given  in  full  by  Olhagaray,  Hist,  de  Foix,  B6am, 
et  Navarre,  536-^3,  and  544-551 ;  a  summary  in  VauviUiers,  i  347-363.  The 
C^een  of  Navarre  boldly  avowed  her  sentiments,  but  declared  her  policy  to 
be  pacific :  ^^  Je  ne  fay  rien  par  force;  il  n'y  a  ny  mort  ny  emprisonnement, 
ny  condemnation,  qui  sont  les  nerfs  de  la  force."  But  she  refused  to  recog- 
nize Armagnac — who  was  papal  legate  in  Provence,  Guyenne,  and  Languedoc 
— as  having  any  such  office  in  B^am,  proudly  writing:  **  Je  ne  recognois  en 
Beam  que  Dieu  auquel  je  dois  rendre  contd  de  la  charge  qu'il  m*a  baill^e  de 
son  people.''  The  publication  of  these  letters  produced  a  deep  imprenion 
favorable  to  the  Reformation. 
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might  well  have  siiccnmbed  in  view  of  tlie  difficnlties  in  her  way. 
Of  the  nobility  not  one-tenth,  of  the  magistracy  not  one-fifth, 
were  favorable  to  the  changes  which  she  wished  to  introduce. 
The  clergy  were,  of  course,  nearly  unanimous  in  opposition.* 
She  was,  however,  vigorously  and  wisely  seconded  in  her  efforts 
by  the  eminent  reformed  pastor.  Merlin,  formerly  almoner  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  whom  Calvin  had  sent  from  Geneva  at  her 
request.'  But  when,  contrary  to  his  advice,  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre had  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  her  small  ter- 
ritory, she  detected  unexpected  symptoms  of  resistance.  She 
accordingly  abstained  from  broaching  the  unwelcome  topic  of 
reformation.  But  the  deputies  of  the  diree  orders  themselves 
introduced  it.  Taking  occasion  from  a  prohibition  she  had 
issued  against  carrying  the  host  in  procession,  they  petitioned 
her  to  maintain  them  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  promise  which  the  princes  of  the  coimtry 
were  accustomed  to  make.'  Fortimately  a  small  minority  was 
found  to  offer  a  request  of  an  entirely  opposite  tenor;  and 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  with  her  characteristic  firmness,  declared  in 
reply  "  tliat  slie  would  reform  religion  in  her  country,  whoever 
might  oppose."  So  much  discontent  did  this  decision  provoke 
that  there  was  danger  of  open  sedition.^ 


'  Letter  of  Jehan  Rejmond  Merlin  to  Calvin,  Pan,  July  23,  1563,  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  BuUetin,  xiv.  (1865)  233,  234. 

*  Olhagaray,  Hiat.  de  Foiz,  B^am,  et  Navarre,  p.  535  ;  Vanvilliers,  Hist,  de 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  i.  319. 

*  Letter  of  Merlin,  ubi  $upra,  231  y  238  ;  Vanvilliers,  L  320. 

*  Ibid.,  238.  **  Dont  plnsienrs,  voire  des  grands,  s*en  all^rent  fort  mal  oon 
tens,  et  singnli^rement  qnelqnes-nns  qn*elle  rabrona  plus  mdement  que  je 
n'ensse  d^sir^**  Merlin  adds  that  all  now  saw  the  excellence  of  his  advice, 
for,  had  it  been  followed,  **  il  y  auroit  apparenoe  que  la  reformation  eust  esto 
faite  en  ce  pays  par  Tauthorit^  des  estate  ;  maintenant  il  faut  qu*elle  se  fasse 
de  aenle  puissance  absolue  de  la  royne,  voyre  avec  danger."  In  other  parts 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  B^am,  Jeanne's  reformatory  movements  were  looked 
upon  with  great  disfavor.  Upon  a  glass  window  at  Limoges  (made  about  the 
year  1564,  and  still  in  existence,  I  believe)  she  is  represented,  by  way  of  de- 
rision, as  herself  in  the  pulpit,  and  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  eight  Hor 
gnenotB  seated.    Underneath  is  the  bitter  couplet, 

**  Mal  sont  les  gctns  endoctrines 
Qaand  par  femme  sont  sermon^k*' 
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These  internal  obstacles  were,  however,  by  no  means  the 
only  difficulties.  The  court  of  Pau  was  disturbed  by  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  rumors  of  trouble  from  without.  Now 
it  was  the  French  king  that  stood  ready  to  seize  the  scanty 
remnants  of  Navarre,  or  the  Spaniard  that  was  all  prepared  for 
an  invasion  from  the  south ;  anon  it  was  Montluc  from  the  side 
of  Guyenne,  or  Damville  from  that  of  Languedoc,  who  were 
meditating  incursions  in  the  interest  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church.  "In  short,"  exclaims  her  indefatigable  coadjutor, 
Kaymond  Merlin,  "  it  is  wonderful  that  this  princess  should  be 
able  to  persist  with  constancy  in  her  holy  design ! "  *  Then 
came  the  papal  citation,  and  the  necessity  to  avoid  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  French  court  which  would  certainly  result  from 
suddenly  abolishing  the  papal  rites,  especially  in  view  of  the 
circumstance  that  Catharine  de'  Medici  had  several  times  b^ged 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  by  letter  to  refrain  from  taking  that  de- 
cided step.' 

It  speaks  well  for  the  energy  and  intrepidity  of  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  as  well  as  for  the  wisdom  of  some  of  her  advisers,  that 
she  was  able  to  lay  in  these  troublous  times  such  broad  founda- 
tions for  the  Protestant  system  of  worship  and  government  as 
we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  see  her  laying ;  for  she  was 
surrounded  by  courtiers  who  beheld  in  her  bold  espousal  of  the 
Reformation  the  death-blow  to  their  hopes  of  advancement  at 
Paris,  and  were,  consequently,  resolute  in  tlieir  opposition.  An 
incident  occurring  some  months  later  demonstrates  that  the 
perils  from  her  treacherous  neighbors  were  not  purely  imagi- 
Apuntokid-  nary.  Tliis  event  was  nothing  less  than  the  discovery 
Mdhwchu-  of  a  plan  to  kidnap  the  Queen  of  Navan-e  and  her 
dren.  young  son  and  daughter,  and  to  give  them  over  into 

the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.     Shortly  after  Antoine's 

M.  Hexmin,  Monuments  de  Thist.  de  France.  Paris,  1863,  tome  iz.  (1559-1589) 
76.  The  statement  that  this  and  a  somewhat  similar  representation,  also 
described  in  this  work,  came  from  an  old  abbey,  whose  monks  thus  revenged 
themselves  upon  the  queen  for  removing  their  pulpit,  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

'  Letter  of  Merlin,  tibi  supra^  239  :  **  Brief  c*est  merveille  que  ceste  prin- 
cesse  puisse  persister  constamment  en  son  sainct  vouloir.*'  Cf.  letter  of  same, 
Dec.  25,  1563,  245. 

*  Letter  of  Meriin,  Dec.  25,  1563,  ubimpra,  245. 
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death,  her  enemies  in  France — ^among  whom,  despite  his  sab- 
sequent  denial,  it  is  probable  that  Blaise  de  Montluc  was  one 
— ^had  devised  this  plot  as  a  promising  means  of  promoting 
their  interests.  They  had  despatched  a  trusty  agent  to  prepare 
a  few  of  their  most  devoted  partisans  in  Guyenne  for  its  execu- 
tion ;  he  was  then  to  pass  into  Spain,  to  confer  with  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  The  latter  part  of  his  instructions  had  not  been  ful- 
filled when  the  assassination  of  Guise  took  place.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  mishap,  the  conspirators  ordered  their  agent  to 
oarry  out  the  original  scheme.  Alva  received  it  with  favor, 
and  sent  the  Frenchman,  with  his  own  approval  of  the  under- 
taking, to  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  held  at  least  three  mid- 
night interviews  with  Philip.  No  design  was  ever  more  dear 
to  that  prudent  monarch's  heart  than  one  which  combined  the 
rare  attractions  of  secrecy  and  treachery,  particularly  if  there 
were  a  reasonable  hope  in  the  end  of  a  little  wholesome  blood- 
letting. Fortunately,  however,  the  messenger  had  not  been  so 
careful  in  his  conversation  but  tliat  he  disclosed  to  one  of 
Isabella's  French  servants  all  that  was  essential  in  his  commis- 
sion. The  momentous  secret  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Spanish 
queen's  almoner,  and  finally  to  the  queen  herself.  The  blow 
impending  over  her  cousin's  head  terrified  Isabella,  and  melted 
her  compassionate  heart  She  disclosed  to  the  ambassador  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  tlie  astounding  fact  that  some  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  then  at  Barcelona,  on  their  way  to  the  campaign  in 
Barbary,  were  to  be  quietly  sent  back  from  tlie  coast  to  the 
interior.  Thence,  passmg  though  defiles  in  the  Pyrenees, 
under  experienced  guides,  they  were  to  fall  upon  the  unsiis- 
pecting  court  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  at  Pau.  In  such  a  case, 
to  be  forewarned  was  to  be  forearmed.  The  private  secretary 
of  the  French  envoy  was  despatched  to  inform  Jeanne  d'Albret 
of  her  peril,  and  to  notify  Catharine  de'  Medici  of  tlie  intended 
incursion  into  the  French  territories.  The  premature  disclosure 
occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  plan;  but  it  is  said  that 
Philip  the  Second  never  forgave  his  unfortunate  wife  her  part 
in  frustrating  its  execution.' 

'  '*  RMt  d'une  entreprise  faite  en  Tan  1565  contre  la  Heine  de  Navarre  et 
meflBeigneoxB  las  enfans,''  eto.,  eto. ;  Cimber  et  Danjou,  Archives  corieoses, 
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The  month  of  December,  1563,  witnessed  the  close  of  that  cele- 
brated convocation,  the  Council  of  Trent.    This  is  not  the  place 
for  the  discussion  of  its  extraordinaiy  history,  yet  it  is 
Trent  doiM    worth  while  to  note  the  conclusion  of  an  assembly 

its  IBSSiOIlSa 

which  exerted  so  weighty  an  influence  in  establishing 
the  dogmas  of  the  papal  church.  Besnmed  after  its  long  sus- 
pension, on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1562,  the  council  from 
whose  deliberations  such  magnificent  results  of  harmony  had 
been  expected,  began  its  work  by  rendering  the  breach  between 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  worlds  incurable.  For^ 
tunately  for  the  Roman  See,  all  the  leading  courts  in  Christen- 
dom, although  agreed  in  pronouncing  for  the  necessity  of  reform, 
were  at  variance  with  one  another  in  respect  to  the  particular 
objects  to  be  aimed  at.  It  was  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  circum- 
stimce  that  the  Pope  was  enabled  to  extricate  himself  creditably 
from  an  embarrassing  situation,  and  to  secure  every  essential 
advantage.  At  the  reopening  of  the  council,  the  French  and 
German  bishops  were  not  present,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  being  poor  Italian  prelates  dependent  almost  for  their 
daily  bread  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  pontiff,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  first  step  taken  was  to  concede  to  the  Pope  or 
his  legates  the  exclusive  right  to  introduce  subjects  for  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  the  yet  more  important  claim  of  sitting  as  judge 
and  ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  aspembled  Fathers  before 
they  became  valid.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  surrender 
of  their  independence  and  authority,  the  Roman  See  was  by 
no  means  sure  as  to  the  results  at  which  tlie  prelates  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  would  arrive.  France  and  the  empire  de- 
manded radical  reforms  in  the  Pope  and  his  court,  and  some 
concessions  to  the  Protestants — ^the  permission  of  marriage  for 
the  priesthood,  the  distribution  of  the  wine  to  the  laity  in  the 
eucliaristic  sacrament,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  in  a 


yi.  281-295.  The  year  shoald  be  1564.  The  best  authority  is,  howeyer,  that 
of  De  Thou,  liL  (liv.  xzxvi.)  400-409,  who  statea  that  he  simply  gives  the 
account  as  he  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Secretary  Rouleau,  who  brought  the 
tidings  to  France,  and  from  the  children  of  the  domestic  of  Isabella  who 
detected  the  conspiracy.  See,  also,  Leon  Peer,  in  Bulletin,  zxvi.  (1877),  207, 
etc. ,  279,  etc. 
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portioii,  at  leas^  of  the  public  eeirices.  The  arrival  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  and  otiier  bishopfi,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1562,  to  reinforce  the  handful  of  French  prelates  in  attendance, 
enhanced  the  apprehensiong  of  Piua.  Por,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  even  Pius  $nspected  Charles  of  favoring  innovation — 
ao  far  had  the  arch-hypocrite  impoeed  on  friend  as  well «  foe  by 
his  declaration  of  adhesion  to  the  Augsburg  Confession !  The 
fact  was  that  there  was  no  lack  of  dissimulation  on  any  side, 
and  that  the  prelates  who  urged  reforms  were  among  the  most 
Bisincere.  liiey  had  drawn  up  certain  articles  without  the 
slightest  expectation,  and  certainly  without  the  faintest  desire, 
to  have  them  accepted.  Their  sole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  shift 
the  blame  for  the  flagrant  disorders  of  the  Church  from  their 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  Pope.  If  their  suggestions  had 
been  seriously  entertained  and  acted  upon,  no  men  would  have 
had  more  difficulty  than  they  in  concealing  their  chagrin.*  The 
inonarchs — and  it  was  their  ambassadors  who,  vrith  the  papal 
l^ates,  directed  all  the  nK>st  important  conclusions — were  at 
heart  equally  averse  to  the  restoration  of  canonical  elections, 
and  to  everything  which,  by  relieving  the  ecclesiastics  of  their 
servile  dependence  upon  the  crown,  might  cut  off  that  perennial 
fountain  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  and  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  their  military  enterprises,  which  they  had  discovered 
in  the  contributions  wrung  from  churchmen's  purses.  Tlius,  in 
the  end,  by  a  series  of  compromises,  in  which  Pope  and  king 
each  obtained  what  he  was  anxious  to  secure,  and  sacrificed 
little  for  which  he  really  cared,  the  council  managed  to  confirm 
the  greater  number  of  the  abuses  it  had  been  expected  to 

>  Miohel  de  PHoepital  frankly  told  Santa  Groee  tbat  the  mSsfortunee  of 
France  oame  exolnsiYely  from  the  French  themaelves,  *'e  della  vita  dei  preti, 
molto  aregolata,  i  qoali  non  TOgliono  easer  riformati,  e  prinoipalmente  queUi 
del  Concilio,  e  poi  nelle  loro  lettere  rejiciont  colpam  in  Papam.**  *^  lo  bo,** 
adds  the  nuncio  himself,  ^^  che  sono  loro  ohe  non  vogliono  esser  riformati,  e 
hanno  mandatidi  qak  oerti  articoli  che  hanno  parimente  mandati  a  Roma,  circa 
gli  qoali  io  vi  poaao  dir  ohe  se  Soa  Santita  li  aocordasee,  conf ormamente  alle 
loro  petitioni,  aariano  i  piil  nuJoontenti  del  mondo;  ma  no  le  hanno  fatte  ad 
altro  fine  che  per  haver  occaaione  di  mostrar  di  quik,  che  il  Papa  d  quello  che 
non  vnole,  mentre  ohe  aono  loro  che  non  vogliono  quella  riformatione  del 
dero."  Santa  Crooe  to  Borromeo,  March  28,  1568,  Aymon,  I  220,  231 ; 
Cimber  et  Danjon,  vi.  18a 
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remove,  and  to  render  indelible  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  it  was  to  have  effaced. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  returning  to  France,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  council  (the  fourth  of  December,  1563),  made  it 

cwdinia  Lor.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^®  ratification  of  the  Triden- 
raine  rvturni  tiuc  dccrees.     He  had  now  thrown  ofF  the  mask  of 

moderation,  which  had  caused  his  friends  such  need- 
less alarms,  and  was  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  (as  the  nuncio  had 
long  since  prophesied  he  would  sacrifice) '  the  interests  of  France 
to  those  of  the  Boman  See.  But  the  undertaking  was  beyond 
his  strength. 

On  Lorraine's  arrival  at  court,  then  stopping  at  St  Maur-sur- 
Manie  (January,  1564),  Catharine  answered  his  request  that  the 

kinff  should  approve  the  conclusions  of  Trent  by  say- 
oeasfuiiy  weki  mg  that,  if  there  was  anything  good  m  them,  the  king 
of  the  decKMs  would  gladly  approve  of  it,  even  if  it  were  not  decreed 

by  the  council.  And,  at  a  supper,  to  which  he  was 
invited  the  same  evening  at  the  quarters  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  he  had  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  rough  jesting 
from  Cond^  and  his  boon  companions,  who  plied  him  with  pun- 
gent questions  respecting  the  Pope  and  the  doings  of  the  holy 
Fathers.' 

A  few  weeks  later  Lorraine  made  a  more  distinct  eflFort  to 
secure  recognition  for  the  late  council's  work.  Several  of  the 
presidents  of  parliament,  the  avocat-g^n^ral,  and  the  procureur 
du  roi  had  been  summoned  to  court — which,  meanwhile,  had 
removed  to  Melun  (February,  1564) — ^to  give  their  advice  to  the 
privy  council  respecting  this  momentous  question.  The  cardi- 
wnmgiebe-  ^'"^  propositiou  met  with  little  favor.  Chancellor 
ShS^aJS^  L'Hospital  distinguished  himself  by  his  determined 
L'floqyitaL  oppositiou,  and  boldly  refuted  the  churchman's  argu- 
ments.   The  cardinal  had  long  been  chafing  at  the  intractability 

*  **  n  quale  (Oftzdinal  di  Lomno)  oon  la  morte  del  sao  fratello,  haTeraman- 
CO  spiriti,  e  credo  io  che  terra  piii  oonto  della  satiBfattione  di  Sua  Santita  che 
di  qna.**  Santa  Crooe  to  Borromeo,  Bloia,  liazoh  28,  1563,  shortly  after 
Guise's  death.     Aymon,  L  288  ;  Cimber  et  Danjou,  vi.  140. 

*  ^^  Sed  h89  nugao  ipsi  neqnaqaam  plaoebant.**  Languet,  letter  of  Feb.  8^ 
1564,  Epist.  seer.,  iL  283. 
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of  the  lawyer,  who  owed  his  early  adyanoement  to  the  mflnence 
of  the  house  of  Ouise,  and  now  could  no  longer  contain  his  anger. 
He  spoke  in  a  lend  and  imperious  tone,  and  used  taunts  that 
greatly  provoked  the  illustrious  bystandera.  ^^  It  is  high  time 
far  yon  to  drop  your  mask,"  he  said  to  L'Hospital,  ^'  for,  as  for 
myself  I  cannot  discover  what  religion  you  are  of.  In  fact,  you 
seem  to  have  no  other  religion  than  to  injure  as  much  as  possi- 
ble both  me  and  my  house.  Ingrate  that  you  are,  you  have  for- 
gotten all  the  benefits  you  have  received  at  my  hands."  The 
chancellor's  answer  was  quiet  and  dignified.  ^^  I  shall  always 
be  ready,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  to  return  my  obligations 
to  you.  I  cannot  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  king's  honor  and 
welfare."  And  he  added  the  pointed  observation  that  the  car- 
dinal was  desirous  of  effecting,  by  intrigue,  what  he  had  been 
unable  to  effect  by  force  of  arms.  Others  took  up  the  debate, 
the  old  constable  himself  disclaiming  any  intention  of  disputing 
respecting  doctrines  which  he  approved,  but  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  Lorraine  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Boman  pontiff  against  a  king 
through  whose  liberality  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  annual 
revenue  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  Catharine, 
as  usual,  did  her  best  to  allay  the  irritation ;  but  the  cardinal, 
greatly  disappointed,  retired  to  Rheims.' 

A  few  months  after  the  scene  at  Melun,  the  most  eminent  of 
French  jurists,  the  celebrated  Charles  Du  Moulin,  published  an 
unanswerable  treatise,  proving  that  the  Council  of  Trent  had 

>  Letter  of  Santa  Orooe  to  Borromeo,  Melon,  Feb.  25, 1564,  Aymon,  L  258, 
250 ;  Letter  of  Beza  to  Bullinger,  Geneva,  March  6,  1564,  Simler  Coll.  (Zu- 
rich) M88. ;  Langnet,  March  6,  1564,  Bpist  seer.,  ii.  286,  287.  There  haa 
been  great  oonfosion  respecting  this  altercation  between  Lorraine  and  L'Hoa- 
pitaL  Aooording  to  Henri  Martin  (Hiatoire  de  France,  x.  194),  it  took  place 
**  ^  propoa  d*nn  noavel  ^dit  qui  aocordait  aox  reformoe  quelques  facilit^s  pour 
renaeignement  et  I'exercise  de  lear  religion  en  maisons  privees  dans  les  villes 
oik  le  oolte  pnblic  lenr  6tait  interdit.*'  M.  Jules  Bonnet  has  kindly  made 
search  for  me  in  the  Zurich  and  Paris  libraries,  and  obtained  corroborative 
proof  of  what  I  already  suspected,  that  M  Martin  and  others  had  confounded 
the  scene  at  Mekm  in  February,  1564,  with  another  quarrel  between  the  same 
persona  in  Maroh,  1566,  at  MmUina.  See  the  documents,  including  the  letter 
of  Benief erred  to  above,  published  together  with  my  inqniTJea,  in  the  Bul- 
letin de  la  Boa  dn  prot.  fr.,  xxiv.  (1875)  409-415. 
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none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  tme  oBcntnenical  synod,  and  that 
ODpodtionof  ^^^  decrees  were  null  and  void.*  And  the  Parliam«it 
Da  Moaiin.  of  Parfs,  although  it  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  book 
and  imprisoned  the  author  for  some  days,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  consent  to  incorporate  in  the  l^slation  of  the  coun- 
try the  Tridentine  decreids,  so  hostile  in  spirit  to  the  French 
legislation.*  Evidmitly  parliament,  although  too  timid  to  say 
so,  believed,  with  Dti  Moulin,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  decrees 
in  question  ^^  would  be  against  God  and  against  the  benefit  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  against  the  ancient  councils,  against 
the  majesty  of  the  king  and  the  rights  of  his  crown,  against  his 
recent  edicts  a&d  the  ^cts  of  preceding  kings,  against  the  lib- 
erty and  immunity  of  the  Gulliean  Church,  the  authority  of  the 
estates  and  Courts  of  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  secular 
jurisdiction."' 

It  was  shortly  before  this  time  that  the  report  gained  cur- 
rency that  Charles  the  Ninth  had  received  an  embassy  from 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  inviting  him,  it  was 
said,  to  a  conference  with  all  other  **  Christian  "  princes,  to  be 
held  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  (1564),  to  swear  submission 
in.  common  to  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  devise  means  for  the 
repression  of  heresy.  But  neither  Charles  nor  his  mother,  stiU 
very  much  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the  tolerant  chancellor,  was 
disposed  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  persecution  marked  out  for 
them.  The  conference  was  therefore,  we  are  told,  gracefully, 
but  firmly  declined.*  The  story  was  but  an  idle  rumor,  the 
absurdity  of  which  is  clearly  seen  from  this  one  fact  among 
many,  that  Philip  had  not  at  this  time  himself  accepted  and 
published  the  Tridentine  decrees ;  *  while,  from  various  docu- 

1  **  Conaeil  snr  le  fait  da  Oonoile  da  Trente,'*  etc.  Mem.  de  Coiid6,  t.  81- 
129.  The  dedication  to  Prinoe  Poxden  ia  dated  May  29, 1564.  See  De  Tfaon, 
iii  (liv.  xxxvi.)501. 

*  Da  Moulin  waa  ordered  by  a  royal  letter  to  be  set  at  large,  Lyona,  June 
24,  1564. 

*  Gonoinsion  of  '*  Oonaen,"  eta    M6m.  de  Oond^  t.  129. 

«  De  Thoo^  iii  (Ut.  zzxW.),  499,  600 ;  Ag.  d'Anbign^  Hiat  nniy.,  L  208 
(liy.  iv.,  a  iv.) ;  M^m.  de  Gaatelnan,  Ut.  t.,  c.  vL 

*  Prof.  Soldan  has  diaoaaeed  the  matter  at  great  length.  Geach.  dea  Profe 
fai  Frank. ,  a  197,  eta 
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ments  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  Catharine  de' 
Medici  had  for  some  months  *  been  projecting  a  trip  that  should 
enable  her  son  to  meet  several  of  the  neighboring  princes,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  more  friendly  relations  with  them. 
From  this  desire,  and  from  the  wish,  by  displaying  the  young 
monarch  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces,  to  revive 
the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  seriously  weakened  during  the  late 
civil  war,  apparently  arose  the  project  of  that  well-known 
^^  progress  "  of  Charles  the  Ninth  through  the  greater  part  of 
France,  a  progress  which  consumed  many  successive  months. 

Whether  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  any  direct  part,  as  was 
commonly  reported,  in  bringing  about  the  journey  of  the  king, 

is  uncertain.  He  himself  wrote  to  Granvelle  that 
TC«**oc        he  had  neither  advocated  nor  opposed  it;'  but  the 

character  of  the  man  has  been  delineated  to  little 
purpose  in  these  pages  if  the  reader  is  disposed  to  give  any 
weight  to  his  assertion.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  Hu- 
guenots looked  upon  the  project  with  great  suspicion,  and  that 
its  execution  was  accepted  as  a  virtual  triumph  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Cond^  and  Coligny  could  see  as  clearly  as  the  cardinal 
the  substantial  advantages  which  a  formal  visit  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Lorraine  family  might  secure  to  the  branch  of  the 
family  domiciled  in  France ;  and  they  could  readily  imagine  that 
under  cover  of  this  voyage  might  be  concealed  the  most  nefari- 
ous designs  against  the  peace  of  their  co-religionists.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  many  Huguenot  nobles  accepted  it  as  a  mark  of 
the  loss  of  favor,  and  that  few  of  them  accompanied  the  court 
in  its  wanderings.*    The  English  ambassador,  noting  this  im- 


1  Ab  early  aB  Dea  18, 1568,  the  qneen  mother  had  annoimced  to  the  French 
ambasBador  in  Vienna  her  son's  expected  jonmey,  toward  the  end  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  to  visit  hia  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and 
her  infant  son.  Letter  to  Bochetel,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  Le  Laboureur,  L  784. 
See,  too,  Langnet*s  letter  of  Not.  16,  1563,  Epist.  seer.,  ii.  268. 

*  Lorraine  to  Granvelle,  uln  infra.  The  progress  was  resolved  upon,  it  will 
be  seen,  before  Lorraine's  return  from  Trent. 

*  ''  I  am  going  to  meet  their  Majesties  at  Chalons,"  wrote  the  Cardinal  of 
Iiorraine  from  Toir-sar-Mame,  between  Rheims  and  Ch&lona,  April  20,  1564 ; 
**  thence  they  are  to  leave  for  Bar,  where  they  will,  I  think,  remain  no  more 
than  f oar  or  five  days.     I  hope  that  the  voyage  will  be  honorable  and  profit* 
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portant  fact,  made,  on  his  own  account,  an  unfayorable  deduc- 
tion from  what  he  saw,  as  to  the  design  of  the  court.  "  They 
carry  the  king  about  this  country  now,"  he  observed,  "  mostly 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  churches  and  religious  houses  done  by 
the  Huguenots  in  this  last  war.  They  suppress  the  losses  and 
hurts  the  Huguenots  have  suflFered."  *  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  received  their  success  as  a  presage  of 
speedy  restoration  to  fall  power,  and  entertained  brilliant  hopes 
for  the  future.'  The  queen  mother  was  beginning  to  make 
fair  promises  to  the  papal  adherents,  and  the  injSuence  of  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Leaving  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  the  court  passed  through 
Sens  and  Troyes  to  the  city  of  Bar-sur-Seine,  where  Charles 
acted  as  sponsor  for  his  infant  nephew,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  The  brilliant  feie%  that  accompanied  the  arrival  of 
the  king  here  and  elsewhere  could  not,  however,  hide  from  the 
world  one  of  the  chief  results,  if  not  designs,  of  the  journey.  It 
was  a  prominent  part  of  the  queen  mother's  plan  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  system  of  repression  toward 
the  Huguenots  which  she  had  already  begun.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  as  yet  she  felt  any  disposition  to  lend  an 
ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Spanish  emissaries,  or  of  Philip  him- 


able  for  our  house.  ...  As  to  oar  ooart,  it  was  never  so  empty  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  opposite  religion  as  it  is  now.  The  few  that  are  there 
show  very  great  regret  at  this  voyage,  in  which  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  have 
not  meddled  at  all,  either  to  f orUier  or  to  retard  it ;  only  a  short  time  after 
my  return  from  Trent,  I  succeeded  in  having  Nancy  changed  for  Bar." 
Papiers  d*4tat  dn  card,  de  GranvcUe,  vU.  511. 

1  Smith  to  CecU,  Tarascon,  Oct  21,  1564,  State  Paper  Office,  Calendar. 

*  **  Assuredly,  sir,^*  wrote  the  cardinal  in  the  letter  just  dted,  *^  the  queen 
my  mistress  shows,  daily  more  and  more,  a  strong  and  holy  affection.  Thia 
evening  I  have  heard,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  my  brother,  who  has  reached 
me,  many  holy  intentions  of  their  Majesties,  which  may  God  give  them  grace 
to  put  into  g^ood  execution.**  Ibid.,  vJbi  $upra.  In  a  somewhat  similar  strain 
Granvelle  about  this  time  wrote :  **  I  am  so  strongly  assured  that  religion  is 
going  to  take  a  favorable  turn  in  France,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  it. 
The  world  in  that  quarter  is  so  light  and  variable,  that  no  great  grounds  of 
confidence  can  be  assumed.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  something  that  matters 
are  not  growing  worse.**  Letter  to  BolwiUer,  April  9, 1564,  Papiers  d*^tAt, 
etc.,  vii  461. 
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self,  for  a  general  massacre,  or  at  least  an  open  war  of  extermi- 
nation, she  was  certainly  very  willing  by  less  open  means  to 
prednde  the  Protestants  from  ever  giving  her  trouble,  or 
becoming  again  a  formidable  power  in  the  state.  The  most 
unfavorable  reports,  in  truth,  were  in  circulation  against  the 
Huguenots.  At  Lyons  th^  were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells, 
or,  according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  the  kitchen-pots, 
in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  the  plague  was  in  the  cily, 
and  so  deter  the  king  from  coming.'  Catharine  had  no  need, 
however,  of  crediting  these  calumnious  tales  in  order  to  be 
moved  to  hostile  action.  Her  desire  was  unabated  to  reign  under 
her  son's  name,  untrammelled  by  the  restraint  of  the  jealous  love 
of  liberty  cherished  by  the  Huguenots.  Their  numbers  were  large 
— ^though  not  so  large  as  they  were  then  supposed  to  be.  Even 
80  intelligent  a  historian  as  Gamier  regards  them  as  constituting 
nearly  one-third  of  the  kingdom.*  M.  Lacretelle  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  correct  in  estimating  them  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  souls,  or  barely  one-tenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  France — a  country  at  that  time  much  more  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  of  which  a  much  larger  part  of  the  surface  was 
in  inferior  cultivation,  or  altogether  neglected,  than  at  present.* 
But,  however  small  their  number  in  proportion  to  the  papists, 
the  Huguenots,  from  their  superior  industry  and  intelligence, 
from  the  circumstance  that  their  strength  lay  in  the  sturdy 
middle  class  and  in  the  nobility,  including  little  of  the  rabble 
of  the  cities  and  none  of  that  of  Paris,*  were  a  party  that 
naturally  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  queen.  We  need  make 
little  account  of  any  exasperation  in  consequence  of  such  silly 
devices  as  the  threatening  letter  said  to  have  been  put  in 

^  Letter  of  GranveUe  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  May  8, 1564,  Papiers  d*4tat, 
TiL  618;  alBo632,681. 

*  ^^Lee  v6fonn6s  qni  formoient  preeqne  le  tiers  da  royanme.'*  Gamier, 
Hkt  de  Franoe,  xzx.  468. 

*  **  On  peat  pr^samer  qa*il  n'y  eat  jamais  en  Franoe  plus  de  quinze  on  seise 
cent  miUe  r^form^s.  ...  La  France  possum  ait  a  peine  qainze  millions 
d^habitans.  Ainsi  les  protestans  n*en  formaient  gnhre  que  le  dizi^me.*' 
Lacretelle,  Histoire  de  Franoe  pendant  les  g^erres  de  religion,  ii.  169, 170. 
The  entire  passage  is  important. 

«  Giov.  Miohiel,  Bel.  des  Amb.  Y^n.,  i.  412. 
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Catharine's  bed-room,  warning  her  that  if  she' did  not  drive  liie 
papists  from  about  her,  '^  she  and  her  L'Aubespine  "  (secretary 
of  state)  would  feel  the  dagger.*  She  was  too  shrewd  not  to 
know  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  was  more  likely  to  have  penned 
it  than  a  Huguenot. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  to  which  she  had  now  com- 
mitted herself  she  caused  the  fortifications  of  the  cities  that 
had  been  strongholds  of  the  Protestants  during  the  late  war  to 
be  levelled,  and  in  their  place  erected  citadels  whereby  t)ie 
Huguenots  might  be  kept  in  subjection.*  As  Easter  approached, 
OBttwrine'te  Catharine  revealed  the  altered  tone  of  her  mind  by 
"""^  "***  notifying  her  maids  of  honor  that  she  would  suffer 
none  to  remain  about  her  but  those  who  were  good  Catholics 
and  submitted  to  the  ordinary  test  of  orthodoxy.  There  is  said 
to  have  been  but  a  single  girl  who  declined  to  go  to  mass,  and 
preferred  to  return  to  her  home."  Well  would  it  have  been  if 
the  queen  had  been  as  attentive  to  the  morals  *  as  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  these  pleasure-seeking  attendants.  But,  to  belong  to 
the  ^'  religion  ancienne  et  catholique  "  was  a  mantle  large  enough 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

More  direct  infringements  upon  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Edict  of  Amboise  had  already  been  made  or  were  yet  in  store. 
The  legislation  which  could  not  conveniently  be  repealed  by  for- 
interpretfttive  i^^^l  enactment  could  be  rendered  null  by  interpreta- 
wSSS^SSon*'  tive  declarations.  Charles  was  made  to  proclaim  that 
the  Bdict.  j^y  ^Q  Edict  he  had  not  intended  to  permit  preaching 
in  places  previously  belonging  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 

'  Capefigne,  from  MS.,  Hist,  de  la  r^forme,  de  la  ligae,  eto.,  it  408. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  47,  48 ;  De  Thou,  iii ,  lir.  xxxvi  604 ;  Mem.  de  Oastel- 
naa,  L  ▼.,  c  x.;  Pasquier,  Lettres,  !▼.,  22,  ap.  OapeBprne,  ii  410. 

*  Granrelle  to  the  Empeior  Fecdinand.  April  12, 1564,  Pap.  d*^t,  vii  467. 

*  Of  solicitade  on  this  Boore,  the  only  evidence  I  have  come  aoroBS  in  fur- 
nished by  the  foUowingpasMige  of  one  of  the  ^*  Ooooxrencee  in  France,'^  nnder 
date  of  April  11, 1565,  sent  to  the  English  Government.  **  Orders  are  also 
taken  in  the  oonrt  that  no  gentleman  shall  talk  with  the  qneen*a  maids, 
except  it  is  in  the  qneen^s  presenoe,  or  in  that  of  Madame  la  Prinoeese  de 
Boohe-sur-Yon,  except  he  be  married ;  and  if  the^y  sit  upon  a  form  or  stool, 
he  may  sit  by  her,  and  if  she  sit  upon  the  ground  he  may  kneel  by  her,  but 
not  lie  long,  as  the  fashion  was  in  this  court.'*  State  Paper  Office,  Calendar^ 
831. 
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or  held  as  benefices.  This  was  aimed  at  sach  prelates  of  doubtful 
catholicity  as  Saint  Bomain,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  or  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  Odet  de  ChatiUon.  He  was  made  to  say, 
that  by  the  places  where  Protestant  worship  could  be  held  within 
the  walls^  by  virtue  of  its  having  been  exercised  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  1563,  were  meant  only  those  that  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Protestants,  and  had  undergone  a  successful  siege.  This  stroke 
of  the  pen  cut  off  several  cities  in  which  Protestantism  had 
been  maintained  without  conflict  of  arms.  The  Huguenot 
oonnseUors  of  the  parliament  were  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  their  right  to  attend  the  ^'  assemblee,"  or  '^  Protestant  con- 
gregation," by  a  gloss  which  forbade  the  inliabitants  of  Paris 
from  attending  the  reformed  worship  in  the  neighboring  districts. 
When  the  court  reached  Lyons,  a  city  which,  as  we  liave  seen, 
had  been  among  the  foremost  in  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
a  fresh  edict,  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  prohibited  the  re- 
formed rites  from  being  celebrated  in  any  city  in  which  tlie  king 
might  be  sojourning.  Five  or  six  weeks  later,  at  the  little  town  of 
Ronssillon,  a  few  miles  south  of  Yienne,  on  the  Bhone,  another 
Becisntion  and  morc  flagrant  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
of  Bonnuion.  ^^  edict  of  pacificatiou  was  incorporated  in  a  decla- 
ration purporting  to  remove  fresh  uncertainties  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  its  provisions.  It  forbade  the  noblemen  who  might 
possess  the  light  to  maintain  Protestant  services  in  their  castles, 
to  permit  any  persons  but  their  own  families  and  their  vassals 
to  be  present.  It  prohibited  the  convocation  of  synods  and 
the  coUection  of  money,  and  enjoined  upon  ministers  of  the 
gospel  not  to  leave  their  places  of  residence,  nor  to  open  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  But  the  most  vexatious  and 
unjust  article  of  all  was  that  which  constrained  all  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  who  during  or  since  the  troubles  had  for- 
saken their  vows  and  had  married,  either  to  resume  their  mon- 
astic profession  and  dismiss  their  consorts,  or  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. As  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  command,  the 
men  were  to  be  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life,  tlie  women 
to  close  confinement  in  prison.  I  omit  in  this  list  of  grievances 
suffered  by  the  Huguenots  some  minor  annoyances  such  as 
that  which  compelled  the  artisan  to  desist  from  working  in  his 
Vol.  IL— 11 
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shop  with  open  doors  on  the  festivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.* 

These  legal  infractions  were  not  all.  Everywhere  the  Hu- 
gaenots  had  to  complain  of  acts  of  violence,  committed  by 
Ananitsn  their  papist  neighbors,  at  the  instigation  of  priests 
nir^tn^^  and  bishops,  and  not  infrequently  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors. Little  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since 
peace  was  restored,  and  already  the  victims  of  religions  assassi- 
nation rivalled  in  number  the  martyrs  of  the  days  of  open  per- 
secution. At  Crevant  the  Protestants  were  attacked  on  their 
way  to  their  "temple ;"  at  Tours  they  were  attacked  while  en- 
gaged in  worship.  At  Mans  the  fanatical  bishop  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  a  work  of  mingled  murder  and  rapine.  At  Ven- 
d6me  it  was  the  royal  governor  himself,  Gilbert  de  Cur^e,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  noblesse,  and 
was  treacherously  killed  while  hunting.'  If  anything  more 
was  needed  to  render  the  violence  insupportable,  it  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  judicial  investigation  and 
redress  resulted  not  in  the  condemnation  of  the  guilty,  but  in 
the  personal  peril  of  the  complainant.' 

Smarting  under  the  repeated  acts  of  violence  to  which  at 
every  moment  they  were  liable,  and  under  the  successive  in- 
fringements upon  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  the  Huguenots  urged 
the  Prince  of  Conde  to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  mon- 
arch, in  the  excellence  of  whose  heart  they  had  not  yet  lost  con- 
cond6appeai»  ^^^^00.  The  Protcstaut  leader  did  not  repel  the  trust, 
for  redresB,  j^jg  appeal  to  Charlcs  and  to  the  queen  mother  was 
urgent.     He  showed  that,  even  where  the  letter  of  the  edict 

>  Edict  of  Vinoeniies,  Jane  14,  ld58,  and  DeolaiationB  of  Paris,  Deo.  14, 
1568 ;  of  Lyons,  Jane  24,  1564  ;  and  of  RonssUlon,  Aag.  4,  1564.  Isambert, 
BecaeU  des  ana  Ioi&  fnuu;.,  xiy.  141,  159, 170-172,  and  Drion,  Hist  chionoL, 
i  102-108.  See  Jean  de  Series,  iii.  85-41, 55-68,  and  after  him,  De  Thoa,  iii. 
aiv.  XXXV.)  411,  412,  504, 505. 
»  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  54, 55,  64, 66,  eta  De  Thoa,  iii,  (Uv.  xxxvi)  608,  eta 
*  Ibid. ,  ubi  mpra.  There  are  no  similar  oases  of  assassination  on  the  part 
of  Hngnenots  at  this  period.  That  of  Oharry  at  ooart  seems  to  have  resulted 
partly  from  revenge  for  personal  wrongs,  partly  from  mistaken  devotion  on 
the  part  of  one  of  D^Andelot^s  followers  to  his  master's  interests.  See  Lan* 
guet,  letter  of  Feb.  8,  1564,  Epist  seor.,  iL  284. 
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was  obfleFved,  its  spirit  was  flagrantly  violated.  The  edict  pro- 
vided for  a  place  for  preaching  in  each  prefecture,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  king.  In  some  cases  no  place  had  yet  been  desig- 
nated. In  others,  the  most  inconvenient  places  had  been  as- 
signed. Sometimes  the  Huguenots  of  a  district  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  twefUy  or  twenty-Jhe  leagt^es  in  order  to  attend 
divine  worsliip.  The  declaration  affecting  the  monks  and  nuns 
who  had  forsaken  their  habit  was  a  violation  of  the  general 
liberty  promised.  So  also  was  the  prohibition  of  synods, 
which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  were  implied  in  the 
toleration  of  the  religion  to  which  they  were  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. But  it  was  the  prejudice  and  ill-will,  of  which  the 
Huguenots  were  the  habitual  victims  at  the  hands  of  royal  gov- 
ernors and  other  officers,  which  moved  them  most  deeply. 
The  evident  desire  was  to  find  some  ground  of  accusation  against 
them.  The  ears  of  the  judges  were  stopped  against  their  appeals 
for  justice.  It  was  enough  that  they  were  accused.  Decrees 
of  confiscation,  of  the  rasing  of  their  houses,  of  death,  were 
promptly  given  before  any  examination  was  made  into  the 
truth  of  their  culpability.  On  a  mere  rumor  of  a  commotion 
in  the  Protestant  city  of  Montauban,  an  order  was  issued  to  de- 
molish its  walls.  The  case  was  far  otherwise  with  turbulent 
Roman  Catholic  towns.  The  people  were  encouraged  to  acts 
of  violence  toward  the  Huguenots  by  the  impunity  of  the  per- 
petrators of  similar  crimes,  and  by  the  eWdent  partiality  of 
those  who  were  set  to  administer  justice.  Out  of  six  or  seven 
score  murders  of  Protestants  since  the  peace,  not  two  of  the 
abominable  acts  had  been  punished.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  victims  of  inordinate  cruelty 
should  at  length  be  driven  in  desperation  to  take  their  defence 
into  their  own  hands.* 

The  king,  or  his  ministers,  fearful  of  a  commotion  during 
his  absence  from  Paris,  answered  the  letter  of  the  prince  with 
tolerable  courtesy,  and  even  made  a  pretence  of  desiring  to 

>  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  65-82;  De  Thoa,  iii.  (liv.  xxxvi.)  505;  Letbres  de 
MoDBeignenr  le  Prince  de  Conde  &  la  Boine  Mdre  da  Roy,  aveo  Adyertissemens 
depois  doon^z  par  ledit  Seigneur  Prince  k  leom  Majestes,  etc.  (Ang.  31, 1564, 
etc),  M^m.  de  Cond^  t.  201-214. 
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aecnre  justice  to  his  Protestant  sabjects ; '  bnt  the  attempt  roally 
^^  effected  very  little.    Thus,  for  instance,  while  sojonm- 

reply  of  tbe  Ing  in  the  dty  of  Valence  (on  the  fifth  of  September, 
'  .  1564),  Charles  received  a  petition  of  the  Huguenots 
of  Bordeaux,  setting  forth  some  of  the  grievances  under  which 
they  were  groaning,  and  gave  a  favorable  answer.  He  permit- 
ted them,  by  this  patent,  to  sing  their  psalms  in  their  own 
houses.  He  declared  them  free  from  any  obligation  to  furnish 
the  ^^pain  benit,"  and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  So- 
man Catholic  fraternities.  The  Protestants  were  not  to  be  mo- 
lested for  possessing  or  selling  copies  of  the  Bible.  They  must 
not  be  compelled  to  deck  out  their  houses  in  honor  of  religious 
processions,  nor  to  swear  on  St.  Anthony's  arm.  They  might 
work  at  their  trades  with  closed  doors,  except  on  Sundays  and 
solemn  feasts.  Magistrates  were  forbidden  to  take  away  the 
children  of  Huguenots,  in  order  to  have  them  baptized  accord- 
ing to  Romish  rites.  Protestants  could  be  elected  to  municipal 
offices  equally  with  the  adherents  of  the  other  faith.*  In  a 
similar  tone  of  conciliation  the  king  published  an  order  from 
HoussiUon,  remitting  the  fines  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
Huguenots  of  Nantes  for  n^lecting  to  hang  tapestry  before 
their  houses  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and  permitting  them  hence- 
forth to  abstain  from  an  act  so  offensive  to  their  religious  con- 
victions.* 

Such  local  concessions  were,  however,  only  the  decoys  by 

'  **  Articles  respondos  par  le  Boy  en  son  Gonaeil  priv^,  sor  la  reqaeste  pr& 
aent^e  par  plusieors  habitans  de  la  ville  de  Boordeaoz^'*  etc.  The  si^^nature  o) 
the  secretaiy,  Bobertet,  was  affixed  Sept.  5,  1564 ;  bat  saoh  was  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  judges  of  Boideanx,  that  the  docament  was  not  pablished  in 
the  parliament  of  that  city  nntil  nearly  eight  months  later  (April  80,  15S5). 
M4m.  de  Cond6,  v.  214-224.  Cimber  et  Danjon,  Archives  dmeases,  vi. 
271-278.  The  Protestants  petitioned  for  another  town  in  place  of  St.  Maoaire, 
which  had  been  assigned  them  for  their  religions  worship — the  most  inconve- 
niently situated  in  the  entire  **  s^nechanss^."  They  desired  a  city  which 
they  could  go  to  and  return  from  on  the  same  day.  They  stated  that  ^*  la  plus 
grande  partie  des  plus  notables  families  de  la  ville  de  Boordeaux  est  de  la 
religion  r^formde.**  This  part  of  their  request  the  king  referred  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  governor. 

<  Ordonnanoe  du  roi  Charles  IX.,  6  ao&t,  1564,  Nantes  MS.,  Bulletin,  xia 
(1864),  203,  204. 
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vhieh  the  queen  mother  intended  to  hire  the  Uugnenots  on  to 
a  fatal  security.  A  few  months  kter,  at  Avignon,  Catharine 
caused  an  ordinance  to  be  published  in  tlie  king^s  name,  which 

Cardinal  Santa  Croce  characterized  as  an  excellent 
czchHiedfnMn  ope.    It  cxclndcd  Protestants  from  holding:  judicial 

seats.  Catharine  told  the  nuncio  tliat  her  counsellors 
had  been  desirous  of  extending  the  same  prohibition  to  aU  other 
charges  under  government,  but  that  she  had  deterred  them. 
It  would  have  driven  the  Huguenots  to  desperation,  and  might 
have  occasioned  disturbances.  ^'  We  shall  labor,  however,"  she 
said,  ^^  to  exclude  them  little  by  little  from  all  their  offices."  At 
the  same  time  she  expressed  her  joy  that  everything  was  suc- 
ceeding .80  well,  and  privately  assured  the  nuncio  '^  that  people 
were  much  deceived  in  her." ' 

And  yet  such  are  the  paradoxes  of  history,  especially  in  tliis 
age  of  surprises,  that,  at  the  very  moment  the  king  was  depriving 
his  own  Protestant  subjects  of  their  rights,  he  was  negotiating 
in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  subjects  of  his  neighbors !  The  king 
would  not  leave  Avignon — so  wrote  the  English  envoy — without 
reconciling  the  inhabitants  of  the  Comtat  Yenaissin  and  the 
principality  of  Orange,  whom  diversity  of  religion  had  brought 
into  collision.  And,  by  the  articles  of  pacification  which  the 
ambassador  enclosed,  the  king  was  seen  ^'  to  have  had  a  care 
for  others  also,  having  provided  a  certain  liberty  of  religion 
even  to  the  Pope's  own  subjects,  which  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining." ' 

While  the  queen  mother,  under  cover  of  her  son's  authority, 
foUowed  the  new  policy  of  opposition  to  the  Huguenots  upon 
which  she  had  now  entered,  an  incident  occurred  at  Paris  show- 

>  Ajmon,  i  277,  278,  and  Gimber  et  Danjon,  Archives  car.,  yL  167.  As 
t^  this  time  both  Papists  and  Hngaenots  knew  Catharine  de^  Medici  to  be  a 
woman  ntterlj  devoid  of  moral  principle,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  an  open 
qoestion  whether  there  was  any  one  in  France  more  deceived  than  she  was  in 
supposing  that  she  had  deceived  others. 

*  8ir  Thomas  Smith  to  the  queen,  from  Tarascon  (near  Avignon),  Got.  21, 
1564,  enclosing  *^  Articles  of  pacification  for  those  of  the  religion  in  Yenaissin 
and  Avignon  agreed  to  by  the  ministers  of  the  Pope  and  those  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Oct.  11,  1561/*  Signed  by  the  vice-legate,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  and 
Fabrixio  SexfoeUone.     State  Paper  Office. 
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ing  that  even  the  Koman  Catholics  were  not  nnanimons  in  their 
support  of  the  Guises  and  their  plan  of  exterminating  heresy. 
Marahfti  The  govcmor  of  the  metropolis  was  Marshal  Mont- 
JSd^th?^  morency,  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  oonstabWs  sons. 
PMirianmob.  jj^  y^sL^  vigorously  oxerted  himself  ever  since  the 
king^s  departure  to  protect  the  Huguenots  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  A  Protestant  woman,  who  during 
the  war  had  been  hung  in  e&gy  for  "  huguenoterie,''  but  had 
returned  from  her  flight  since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  died  and 
was  secretly  buried  by  friends,  one  Sunday  night,  in  the  "Cime- 
tiere  des  Innocents."  The  next  morning  a  rabble,  such  as  only 
Paris  could  afford,  collected  with  the  intention  of  disinterring 
the  heretic.  And  they  would  have  accomplished  their  design, 
had  not  Marshal  Montmorency  ridden  in,  sword  in  hand,  and 
resolved  to  hang  the  culprits  that  very  day.  "  He  would  assist 
the  Huguenots,"  he  is  reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing, "  because  they  were  the  weaker  party."  *  On  Monday,  the 
eighth  of  January,  1565,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  approached 
tlie  city  in  full  ecclesiastical  dress,  with  the  intention  of  entering 
it.'  He  was  attended  by  his  young  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  by  an  escort  of  armed  men,  whom  Catharine  had  pennitted 
him  to  retain  in  spite  of  the  general  prohibition,  because  of  the 
fears  he  undoubtedly  felt  for  his  personal  safety.  As  he  neared 
Paris  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  sent  by  the  governor,  com- 
manding him  to  bid  his  company  lay  down  their  anns,  or  to 
exhibit  his  pretended  authority.     The  cardinal,  accustomed  to 

domineer  over  even  such  old  noble  families  as  the 
with  Cardinal  Montmorcucies,  would  do  neither,  and  attempted  to 

ride  defiantly  into  the  city.  But  the  marshal  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  With  the  troops  at  his  command  he  met 
and  dispersed  the  cardinal's  escort.  Lorraine  fled  as  for  his  life 
into  a  shop  on  the  Hue  Saint  Denis.    Thence  he  was  secretly  con- 

'  Journal  d*im  01116  lignear  (Jehan  de  la  Foose),  55,  56,  68. 

*  **  Lnndi  paas^,  yiii*  da  present  mois,  nng  pen  avant  lea  trois  henree  aprds 
midy,  monsieur  le  r6Y6rendissime  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  vesta  da  robbon  et  chap- 
peaa,  ....  est  entr^  en  Paris.  *^  Account  written  two  days  after  the 
occurrence  by  Del  Rio,  attached  to  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Paris.  Papiera 
d*^tot  du  card,  de  Granvelle,  viil  600-602. 
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▼eyed  to  his  own  palace,  and  shortly  after  he  left  the  city  in 
ntter  discomfitnre,  bnt  breathing  dire  threats  against  the  mar- 
slial/  The  latter,  calling  into  Paris  his  consin  the  admiral,  had 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  order.  Great  was  the  consternation 
of  the  populace,  it  is  true,  for  the  absurd  report  was  circulated 
that  Coligny  was  come  to  plunder  the  city,  and  to  seize  the 
Parliament  House,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Bastile ; '  and  even 
the  first  president,  De  Thou,  b^ged  him,  when  he  came  to  tlie 
parliament,  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  obeying  his  cousin's 
summons,  and  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  Pompey  the  Great 
when  he  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  where  Caesar's  presence  ren- 
dered a  sedition  imminent.  Tlie  admiral,  in  reply,  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  honor  which  parliament  had  done  him  in 
likening  him  to  Pompey,  whom  he  would  gladly  imitate,  he  said, 
because  Pompey  was  a  patriot.  Still  he  saw  no  appositeness  in 
the  comparison,  "  as  there  was  no  Caesar  in  Paris."  * 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1565,  Charles  the  Ninth  and  his 
court  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Bayonne,  where, 
Tbeooofer^  ou  the  vciy  coufiues  of  France  and  Spain,  a  meeting 
JS5^*j2JJ'  had  been  arranged  between  Catharine  and  her  daugh- 
***•  ter  Isabella,  wife  of  Philip  the  Second.     Catharine's 

first  proposal  had  been  that  her  royal  son-in-law  should  himself 
be  present.  She  had  urged  that  great  good  to  Christendom 
might  flow  from  their  deliberations.  Philip  the  Prudent,  how- 
ever, and  his  confidential  adviser,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  sus- 

>  M^in.  de  CMteliUMi,  liv.  vi.,  a  iii. ;  Jean  de  Serree,  iii.  85,  86 ;  De  Then, 
iii.  (Uv.  zxxrii)  538-537;  Mem.  de  Glaade  Baton,  i  381-383*;  Joornal  de 
Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  70-72;  Cond^  MSS.,  in  Dae  d*Anmale,  Princes  de  Condc, 
i.  518;  Le  Livxe  des  Mazchands  (Ed.  Pantheon)  424,  425,  where  the  Indicrons 
featores  of  the  scene  are,  of  coarse,  most  brightly  colored.  **  J'esp^re  bien 
aussi  m*en  resentir  nng  jour,**  wrote  the  cardinal  himself,  a  few  weeks  later, 
from  JoinTille.    Pap.  d^^tat  da  card,  de  Granyelle,  ^iii  681. 

*  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  72. 

'  Harangae  de  1* Admiral  de  France  k  Messiears  de  la  Ooar  de  Parlement  de 
Paris,  da  27  Janvier  1565,  avec  la  reponse.  Papiers  d'etat  da  card,  de  Gran- 
veUe,  yiii.  655-657.  M.  de  Crassol,  in  a  letter  of  Febraary  4, 1565,  alludes  to 
the  admiral's  flattering  reception  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  Sorbonne,  ^'  qui 
aont  aU6  le  yisiter  et  oflfert  infiny  servioe ; "  and  states  that  both  parties  were 
gratified  by  the  interview.  (kmd6  MSS. ,  in  Doc  d'Aomale,  Pxinces  de  Gondd, 
ptfoes  in^diti,  L  620. 
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picious  of  the  design.  Alva  was  convinced  that  Catharine  had 
only  her  own  private  ends  in  view.*  GranveUe  observed  that 
little  fruit  came  of  these  interviews  of  princes  bnt  discord  and 
confusion,  and  judged  that,  had  not  the  queen  mother  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon  improving  perhaps  the  only  opportunity 
which  she  and  her  daughter  might  enjoy  of  seeing  each  other, 
even  the  interview  between  the  two  queens  would  have  been 
declined.*  As  it  was,  however,  Philip  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  of  engrossing  occupations. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Bayonne  con- 
ference took  place — a  meeting  which  Cardinal  GranveUe  assured 
his  correspondents  was  a  simple  visit  of  a  daughter  to  her 
mother,"  but  to  which  contemporaries,  both  Homan  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  ascribed  a  far  deeper  significance.  At  this 
meeting,  according  to  Jean  de  Serres,  writing  only  four  or  five 
years  after  the  event,^  a  holy  league,  as  it  was  called,  was 
formed,  by  the  intervention  of  Isabella,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  authority  of  the  ancient  religion  and  of  extir- 
pating the  new.  France  and  Spain  mutually  promised  to  render 
each  other  assistance  in  the  good  work;  and  both  pledged 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Holy  See  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  Philip  himself  was  not  present,  either,  it  was  con- 
jectured, in  order  that  the  league  might  the  better  be  kept  seei^et, 
or  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  lowering  his  dignity  before  that 
of  the  French  monarch.*    The  current  belief — until  I'ecently 

1  Philip  IL  to  Alva,  Dea  14,  1503,  Pap.  d'etat  da  eaxd.  de  GhranTelle,  yii. 
269;  Alva  to  Philip  II.,  Dea  22, 1563,  ib.,  yii  266,  287. 

*  GranveUe  to  the  Banm  de  BolwiUer,  March  13,  1565,  ib.,  ix.  61,  62. 

*  Ibid.,  uld  iupra.  **  Je  vooa  asaenre,  oomme  il  est  veritable,  qii*U  n*jr  a 
aultre  ohoae  en  oecy  qne  simple  visitation  de  fille  &  mdre." 

*  Prof.  Klackholn,  strangely  enough,  speaks  of  Jean  de  Serree^s  Gommen- 
tarii  de  statu  relig.,  etc.,  as  '*  suerst  im  Jahre,  1575,  erschienen"  (Zur  6e- 
schichte  des  angeb.  Biindnisses  von  Bayonne,  Abhand.  der  k.  bayer.  Akademie, 
Miinohen,  1668,  p.  151).  I  have  before  me  the  earlier  edition  of  1571,  con- 
taining verbatim  the  passage  he  quotes,  with  a  single  unimportant  exception 
— ^*  ecdesiarum  **  instead  of  *^  religiosorum." 

*  J.  de  Serres,  Comment  de  statu  reipublio»  et  religionis  in  Qallia  regno, 
Garolo  IX.  rege  (1571),  iii.  92.  The  Prinoe  of  Cond6,  in  his  long  petition  sent 
to  Charles,  Aug.  28,  1568,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Third  Civil  War,  saya  ex- 
pressly in  reference  to  events  a  year  preceding  the  Second  War :  **  QnandO' 
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almoet  the  nniirersal  belief  of  historians — ^goes  farther,  and  al- 
leges that  in  this  mysterious  conference  Catharine  and  Alva, 
who  accompanied  his  master's  wife,  concocted  the  plan  of  that 
famous  massacre  whose  execution  was  delayed  by  various  eir- 
cumstauces  for  seven  years.  Alva  was  the  tempter,  and  the 
words  with  which  he  recommended  liis  favorite  method  of 
dealing  with  heresy,  by  destroying  its  chief  upholders,  were 
embodied  in  the  ignoble  sentence,  ^^  Better  a  salmon's  head  tlian 
ten  thousand  frogs." ' 

In  fact,  a  general  impression  that  the  conference  had  led  to 
the  formation. of  a  distinct  plan  for  the  universal  destruction 
of  Protestantism  gained  ground  almost  immediately.  Within 
about  a  month  after  the  queen  mother  and  her  daughter  had 
ended  their  interview,  the  English  ambassador  wrote  to  Leices- 
ter and  Cecil  that  ^^  they  of  the  religion  think  that  there  has 
been  at  this  meeting  at  Bayonne  some  complot  betwixt  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Scottish  queen,  by  their  am- 
bassadors, and  some  say  also  the  Papists  of  England." ' 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  frame  by  uncertain 
conjecture  a  doubtful  story  of  the  transactions  of  tiiis  famous 
interview.  A  copy  of  certain  letters  of  Alva  himself  to  King 
Philip  has  been  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  to  dispel  many  inveterate  misapprehenBions. 
These  letters  not  only  prove  that  no  plan  for  a  massacre  of 

qnidem  ego  el  alii  Religionia  refonnateB  viri  faerimns  jampridem  admoniti 
de  isito  nfiywy^  coneiUo  cam  Hispano,  ad  eoB  omnes  plane  delendos  atqne 
extermioaadoa  qui  Beligionem  ref ormatam  in  tno  regno  profiteantur.  **  Ibid. , 
iii.  20a 

1  The  remark  is  said  to  have  been  acddentaUy  overheard  by  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, afterward  Henry  ihe  Fourth,  of  wboae  presence  little  acooont  was 
taken  in  ooDfleqoenoe  of  bia  youth.  (He  was  just  eleven  years  and  a  half  old. ) 
But  his  intimate  follower,  Agrippa  d^Anbignd,  woold  have  been  likely  to  grive 
him  aa  authority,  had  this  been  the  casa  He  only  says :  ^*  Lea  plus  lioentieux 
faisoient  leor  profit  d'un  terme  du  Duo  d^Alve  k  Baionne,  que  dix  mille  gre- 
nouiUea  ne  valknent  pas  la  teste  d*un  saumon."  Hist,  univ.,  liy.  ir.,  o.  v.  (i. 
206).  Jean  de  Berres,  uH  tupray  iiL  125,  gives  the  expression  in  neariy  the 
flame  words :  **  Satioa  esse  nnicum  salmonis  caput,  quam  mille  ranarum 
eapita  habere." 

*  Smith  to  Leioafltez  And.  Gedlf  July  d-29, 1665.  State  Paper  OfKoe,  Calen- 
dar, 408. 
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the  Huguenots  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties,  but  that 
Alva  did  not  even  distinctly  declare  himself  in  favor 
mMmcre  of  such  a  plan.  They  furnish,  however,  an  instruc- 
tive view,  such  as  can  but  rarely  be  so  well  obtained, 
of  the  net  of  treacherous  intrigue  which  the  fingers  of  Philip 
and  his  agents  were  for  many  years  busy  day  and  night  in  cau- 
tiously spreading  around  the  throne  of  France. 

On  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  the  young  Spanish 
queen,  with  her  brilliant  train  of  attendant  grandees,  crossed 
the  narrow  stream  forming  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  was  conducted  by  her  motlier, 
her  brothers  and  sister,  and  a  crowd  of  gallant  French  nobles, 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Saint  Jean  de  Luz.   On  Friday,  Cath- 
arine and  Charles  rode  forward  to  make  their  solemn 

Jnno  16th.  •  ■■-» 

entry  into  Bayonne,  where  they  were  to  await  their 
guests'  arrival.  Before  they  started,  Alva  had  already  been  at 
work  complimenting  such  good  Catholics  as  the  constable, 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  and  Prince  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  flattering 
Cardinal  Guise  (his  brother  of  Lorraine  was  absent  from  court, 
not  yet  being  fuUy  reinstated  in  favor),  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier,  and  vain  old  Blaise  de  Montluc.  Nor  were  his  blandish^ 
ments  thrown  away.  Poor  weak  Guise — the  "cardinal  des 
bouteilles  "  he  was  called,  from  the  greater  acquaintance  he  had 
with  wine  and  good  living  than  with  religious  or  political  af- 
fairs * — was  overcome  witli  emotion  and  gratitude,  and  begged 
Alva  to  implore  the  Catholic  king,  by  the  love  of  God,  to  look 
in  pity  upon  an  unhappy  kingdom,  where  religion  was  fast 
going  to  ruin.     Montpensier  threw  himself  into  Alva's  arms, 

'  *^  On  apeUoit  oe  bon  pr^lat  *  le  cardinal  des  bonteillee,'  ^  says  LestoUe, 
**  ponrce  qa*il  lea  aimoit  fort,  et  ne  se  mealoit  gn^res  d*aatreB  affaires  que  de 
celles  de  la  cuiaine,  oft  il  se  connoissoit  fort  bien,  et  les  entendoit  mieoz  que 
oelles  de  la  religion  et  de  Testat."  In  ohronicling  the  death  of  Loois,  Cardinal 
of  Gaise,  at  Paris,  March  29, 1578,  he  records  the  soggestive  fact  that  ^*  he  waa 
the  last  of  the  six  brothers  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  yet  died  he  young,  at  the 
age  of  forty -eight  years."  Journal  de  Henri  III.,  p.  96  (edit.  Michaud).  So 
closely  is  the  scriptural  warning  fnlfiUed,  that  *^  bloody  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.**  Cardinal  Guise  (not  Cardinal  Lorraine,  aa 
Mr.  Henry  White  seems  to  suppose,  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  Am.  edit., 
187,  188)  was  the  abettor  of  the  massacre  of  Vaa^. 
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and  told  him  lihat  Philip  alone  was  the  hope  of  all  the  good  in 
France,  declaring  for  himself  that  he  was  willing  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  in  his  behalf,  and  maintaining  the  meanwhile,  that,  should 
that  pleasant  operation  be  performed,  ^^  Philip  "  would  be  found 
written  on  his  heart  To  Blaise  de  Montluc's  self-<x>nceit  Alva 
laid  si^e  in  no  very  covert  manner,  assuring  him  that  his 
master  had  not  given  his  consent  to  Catharine^s  plan  for  an 
interview  until  he  had  perused  a  paper  written  by  the  grim  old 
warrior's  hand,  in  whidi  he  had  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the 
conference  would  be  productive  of  wholesome  results.  The 
implied  praise  was  all  that  was  needed  to  induce  Montluc  to 
explain  himself  more  fully.  He  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of 
any  false  humanity.  He  ascribed  the  little  success  that  had 
attended  the  Soman  Catholic  arms  in  the  last  struggle  to  the 
half-way  measures  adopted  and  the  attempt  to  exercise  the 
courtesies  of  peace  in  time  of  war.  The  combatants  on  either 
side  addressed  their  enemies  as  ^'  my  brother  "  and  ^^  my  cou- 
sin." As  for  himseli^  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  spare  no  man's 
life,  but  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  To  this  unburdening 
of  his  mind  Alva  replied  by  giving  Montluc  to  understand  that, 
as  a  good  Koman  Catholic,  it  should  be  his  task  to  discover  the 
means  of  inducing  Charles  and  his  mother  to  perform  their 
duty,  and,  if  he  failed  in  this,  to  disclose  to  Philip  tlie  course 
which  he  must  pursue,  ^'  since  it  was  impossible  to  suffer  mat- 
ters to  go  on,  as  they  were  going,  to  their  ruin." 

What  the  duty  of  the  French  king  was,  in  Philip's  and 
Alva's  view,  is  evidenced  by  the  advice  of  the  "  good  "  Papists 
which  the  minister  reports  to  his  master  with  every  mark  of 
approbation.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  banish  from  the  king- 
dom every  Protestant  minister,  and  prohibit  utterly  any  exer- 
cise of  the  reformed  religion.  The  provincial  governors,  whose 
orthodoxy  in  almost  every  case  could  be  relied  upon,  were  to  be 
the  instruments  in  the  execution  of  this  work.*  But,  besides 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  seize  a  few  of  the  leaders  and  cut 
off  their  heads.     Five  or  six,  it  was  suggested,  would  be  all  the 


>  Cartas  que  el  Doqne  de  Alba  Boziyi6,  etc    Fapiezs  d'etat  da  cardinal  de 
Gxanvelle,  iz.  296. 
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▼ictimB  required/  It  was,  in  fitct,  eesentially  the  jAbu  of  opera* 
tions  with  which  Alva  undertook  a  year  or  two  later  tlie  reduo- 
tion  of  the  Ketherlands  to  sobmiaeion  to  Spanish  ^rranny  and 
the  Papal  Church.  Treacherous  imprisonments  of  the  mo^  sus- 
pected, which  could  scarcely  have  been  oonjSned  within  such 
narrow  numerical  limits  as  Alva  laid  down,  tc^ether  with  a 
'^  blood  council "  to  complete  the  work,  or  with  a  massacre  in 
which  the  proprieties  of  judicial  investigation  would  be  less 
nicely  observed — such  was  the  scheme  after  Philip's  own  heart 

But  this  scheme  suited  the  present  frame  of  mind  neither  of 
Charles  nor  of  Catharine.  When  the  crafty  Spaniard,  cau- 
tiously feeling  his  way,  be^ed  the  young  king  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  his  life,  '^  for  God,  he  was  convinced,  was  reserving  him 
to  execute  a  great  work  by  his  hands,  in  the  punishment  of  the 
offences  which  were  committed  in  that  kingdom,''*  Charles 
briskly  responded :  '^  Oh  1  to  take  up  arms  does  not  suit  me.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  consummate  the  destruction  of  my  king- 
dom begun  in  the  past  wars."  *  The  duke  clearly  saw  that  the 
king  was  but  repeating  a  lesson  that  had  been  taught  him  by 
others,  and  contemptuously  dismissed  the  topic^ 

Catharine  was  not  less  determined  than  her  son  to  avoid  a 
resort  to  arms.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Alva  could  get  her 
to  broach  the  subject  of  religion  at  aU.  Isabella  having,  at  his 
suggestion,  pressed  her  mother  to  disclose  the  secret  communi- 
cation to  make  which  she  had  sought  this  interview,  Catharine 
referred,  with  some  bitterness,  to  the  distrust  of  Charles  and  of 
herself  evidently  entertained  by  Philip,  which  would  be  likely 

'  **  Con  no  mas  penonas  que  oon  ctnoo  6  seys  que  son  el  oabo  de  todo  esto, 
loB  tomaaen  &  sa  mano  7  lea  oortaaen  laa  cabe9a8/^  etc.    Ibid.,  ix.  298. 

*  **  Qae  mirase  mnoho  por  sa  salad,  paes  que  della  dependia  todo  el  bien  de 
la  christiandad,  7  ore7a  que  le  tenia  Dies  gaazdado  pasa  renir  por  sa  mano  an 
gran  seryicio,  que  em  el  castigo  de  las  offensas  qae  en  este  sa  reTno  se  le  ha- 
zian.**  Cartas  que  el  Daqne  de  Alba  sorivid  a  sa  Magestad  ....  que  oon« 
tieoen  las  yistas  en  Ba7ona,  eta  Papiers  d'^t  da  card,  de  GranreUe,  ix. 
291. 

'  *^  Salt6  laego  con  dezirme :  '  6,  el  tomar  las  armas  no  oonyiene,  qae  70  de- 
8tni7a  mi  re7no  oomo  se  comengd  d  baser  con  las  gaerras  passadas.*  **  Ibid., 
tibi  supra. 

*  *'Como  es,  desoabif  lo  qae  le  tenian  pedrieado ;  paaB6  &  otras  matorias,** 
etc.     Ibid.,  tUn  supra. 
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to  lead  in  the  end  to  a  renew&l  of  war  between  France  and 
Spain.  And  she  reproached  Isabella  with  having  so  soon  allow- 
ed herself  to  become  ^^  SUspaniolised  " ' — a  charge  from  which 
her  daughter  endeavored  to  dear  herself  as  best  she  could. 
When  at  last  Alva  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the  sub- 
jecty  which  was,  ostensibly  at  least,  so  near  what  Philip 
called  his  heart,  Catharine's  display  of  tact  was  such  as  to  elicit 
the  profound  admiration  of  even  so  consummate  a  master  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation  as  the  duke  himself.  Her  circumspection, 
he  declared,  he  had  never  seen  equalled.'  She  maintained  that 
there  was  no  need  of  alarm  at  the  condition  of  religion  in  France, 
for  everything  was  going  on  better  than  when  the  Edict  of  Paci- 
fication was  published.  '^  It  is  your  satis&ction  at  being  freed 
from  war  that  leads  you  to  take  so  cheerful  a  view,"  urged  Alva. 
^^  My  master  cannot  but  require  the  application  of  a  more  effi- 
cient remedy,  since  the  cause  is  common  to  Spain ;  for  the  dis- 
ease will  spread,  and  Philip  has  no  inclination  to  lose  his  crown, 
or,  perhaps,  even  his  head."  Catharine  now  insisted  upon 
Alva's  explainmg  himself  and  disclosmg  his  master's  plan  of 
action.  This  Alva  declined  to  do.  Although  Philip  was  as 
conversant  with  the  state  of  France  as  she  or  any  other  person 
in  the  kingdom,  yet  he  preferred  to  leave  to  her  to  decide  upon 
the  precise  nature  of  the  specific  to  be  administered.  Catharine 
pressed  the  inquiry,  but  Alva  continued  to  parry  the  question 
adroitly.  He  asks  if,  since  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  ground  has 
been  gained  or  lost.  Decidedly  gained,  she  replies,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  particularize.  But  Alva  is  confident  that  she  is  deceiv* 
ing  herself  or  him :  it  is  notorious  that  things  are  becoming 
worse  every  day. 

"Would  you  have  me  understand,"  interrupts  Catharine, 
<<  that  we  must  resort  to  arms  again  ? " 

"  I  see  no  present  need  of  assuming  them,"  answers  Alva, 
^*  and  my  master  would  not  advise  you  to  take  them  up,  imless 
constrained  by  other  necessity  than  that  which  I  now  see." 


1  »<  Qae  Tenia  may  Espafiola.'*    Ibid.,  ix.  300. 

*  "  EUa  oomeiiQ6  oierto  la  pl&tica  coq  el  mayor  tlento  que  70  he  yisto  tener 
lamas  &  nadie  en  cosa."    n>id.,  ix.  308. 
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^^What,  then,  wonld  Philip  have  me  dot"  ai^  Oatharina 
"  Apply  a  prompt  remedy,"  answers  Alva ;  "  for  sooner  or  later 
yom-  enemies  will,  by  their  own  action,  compel  yon  to  accept 
the  wager  of  war,  and  that,  probably,  nnder  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  at  present  All  Philip's  thoughts  are  intent 
upon  the  expulsion  of  that  wretched  sect  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  upon  restoring  the  subjects  of  the  French  crown  to  their 
ancient  obedience,  and  maintaining  the  queen  mother's  Inti- 
mate authority."  '^The  king,  my  son,"  responds  Catharine, 
^'  publishes  whatever  edicts  he  pleases,  and  is  obeyed."  "  Then, 
if  he  enjoys  such  authority  over  his  vassals,"  breaks  in  Isa- 
beUa,  '^why  does  he  not  punish  those  who  are  rebels  both 
against  God  and  against  himself  ? " 

That  question  Catharine  did  not  choose  to  answer.  Instead 
of  it  she  had  some  chimerical  schemes  to  propose — a  league  be- 
tween France,  Spain,  and  Grermany,  that  should  give  the  law  to 
the  world,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  bonds  that  united  the  royal 
houses  of  France  and  Spain  by  two  more  marriages,  viz. :  of 
Don  Carlos  to  Margaret,  her  youngest  daughter,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  to  tlie  Princess  of  Portugal.  Alva,  however, 
making  ligiit  of  such  projects,  which  could,  according  to  his 
view,  effect  nothing  more  than  the  bond  already  connecting  the 
families,  was  not  slow  in  bringing  the  conversation  back  to  die 
religious  question.  But  he  soon  had  reason  to  complain  of 
Catharine's  coldness.  She  had  already  expressed  her  mind 
fully,  she  said ;  and  she  resented,  as  a  want  of  the  respect  due 
to  her,  the  hint  that  she  was  more  indifferent  than  previously. 
She  would  not  fail  to  do  justice,  she  assured  him.  That  would 
be  difficult,  rejoined  Alva,  with  a  chancellor  at  the  head  of  the 
judiciary  who  could  not  certainly  be  expected  to  apply  tlie 
remedy  needed  by  the  unsound  condition  of  France.  "  It  is  his 
personal  enemies,"  promptly  replied  Catharine,  "  who,  out  of 
hatred,  accuse  UHospital  of  being  a  bad  Catholic."  "Can 
you  deny  that  he  is  a  Huguenot  ? "  asked  the  Spaniard.  "  I  do 
not  regard  him  as  such,"  calmly  answered  the  French  queen. 
"  Then  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  is  of  that 
opinion  1 "  retorted  the  duke.  "  Even  before  I  left  France,  and 
during  the  lifetime  of  my  father.  King  Henry,"  said  Isabella, 
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intemipting  with  considerable  animation,  "  yonr  Majesty  knows 
that  that  was  his  reputation ;  and  you  may  be  certain  that  so 
long  as  he  is  retained  in  his  present  office  the  good  will  always 
be  kept  in  fear  and  in  disfavor,  while  the  bad  will  find  him  a  sup- 
port and  advocate  in  all  their  evil  courses.  If  he  were  to  be  con- 
fined for  a  few  days  only  in  his  own  house,  you  would  at  once  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  my  words,  so  much  better  would  the  interests 
of  religion  advance."'  But  this  step  Catharine  was  by  no 
means  willing  to  take.  Nor,  when  again  pressed  by  Alva,  who 
dwelt  much  on  the  importance  to  Philip  of  knowing  her  inten- 
tions as  to  applying  herself  in  earnest  to  the  good  work,  so  as 
to  be  guided  in  his  own  actions,  would  she  deign  to  give  any 
clearer  indications.  Yet  she  avowed — greatly  shocking  the  or- 
thodox duke  thereby  * — that  she  designed,  instead  of  securing  the 
acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  by  the  French,  to  convene  a 
council  of  ^^  good  prelates  and  wise  men,"  to  settle  a  number  of 
matters  not  of  divine  or  positive  prescription,  which  the  Fathers 
of  Trent  had  left  undecided.  Alva  expressed  his  extreme  as- 
tonishment, and  reminded  her  of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy — ^the 
source,  as  he  alleged,  of  all  the  present  disgraceful  situation  of 
France.*  But  Catharine  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  failure 
of  that  conference  upon  the  inordinate  conceit  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,*  and  persisted  in  the  plan.  The  Spaniard  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Catharine's  only  design  was  to  avoid  hav- 
ing recourse  to  salutary  rigor,  and  indulged  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  his  master  in  lugubrious  vaticinations  respecting  the 
future.* 

So  far,  then,  was  the  general  belief  which  has  been  adopted 

'  Cartas  que  el  Daqne  de  Alba  8orivi6,  etc.  Papiera  d*^tat  da  card,  de 
Granvelle,  ix.  815. 

*  **  To  me  alter6  terribUmente  de  olraelo,  y  le  dixe  que  me  marayillava 
macho."    Ibid.,  iz.  817. 

"*  La  janta  paasada  de  adonde  oomeng&ion  todas  las  desvezgaen^as  qae  al 
presente  ay  en  este  reyno."    Ibid.,  ix.  817. 

*  '*  En  la  otra  el  cazdenal  de  Lorena  havia  sido  el  qae  avia  hecho  todo  el 
daRo,  pensando  poder  persaadir  &  loe  miDlBtros."    Ibid.,  uhi  supra, 

*  *'  Par6oenoe  qae  qaiere  oon  esta  semblea  (i.  e.,  assemblee),  qae  ellos  11a- 
man,  remendar  lo  qae  falta  en  el  zigor  neoenario  al  zemedio  de  sos  vasaUoSi 
y  plega  &  Dios  no  sea,"  eta    Ibid.,  ix.  8ia 
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by  the  greater  number  of  historians  up  to  our  own  dajs  from 

being  correct — the  belief  that  Catharine  framed,  at  the 

iecu  all  vio-    Bavonno  conference,  with  Alva's  assistance,  a  plan  for 

lent  piftnii  .  ,         •  r     i        t^  * 

the  extermmation  of  the  rrotestants  by  a  massacre 
such  as  was  realized  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572 — ^that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  queen  mother  refused,  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner that  disgusted  the  Spanish  fanatics,  every  proposition  that 
looked  like  violence.  That  we  have  not  read  the  correspondence 
of  Alva  incorrectly,  and  that  no  letteiv  containing  the  mythical 
agreement  of  Catharine  ever  reached  Philip,  is  proved  by  the  tone 
of  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  great  agents  in  the  work 
of  persecution  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
^^^  who,  in  his  retreat  at  Be8an9on,  was  kept  fnUy  in- 
onuiTeiitfa  formed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  or  by  his  chief  minis- 
ters, of  every  important  event,  and  who  received 
copies  of  all  the  most  weighty  documents,  in  a  letter  to  Alonso 
del  Canto  expresses  great  regret  that  Isabella  and  Alva  should 
have  failed  in  their  endeavor  to  induce  Catharine  de'  Medici  to 
adopt  methods  more  proper  than  she  was  taking  to  remedy  the 
religious  ills  of  France.  She  promised  marvels,  he  adds,  but 
was  determined  to  avoid  recourse  to  arms,  which,  indeed,  was 
not  necessary,  if  she  would  only  act  as  she  should.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  plan  she  was  adopting  would  entail  the  ruin 
of  religion  and  of  her  son's  throne.* 

Wliile  the  policy  of  two  of  the  most  important  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  in  which  were  involved  the  interests,  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  formed 
the  topic  of  earnest  discussion  between  two  women — a  mother 
and  her  daughter,  the  mother  yet  to  become  infamous  for  her 
participation  in  a  bloody  tragedy  of  which  she  as  yet  little 
dreamed — and  a  Spanish  grandee  doomed  to  an  equally  un- 
enviable immortality  in  the  records  of  hiiman  suffering  and 
Fe«tiTiti«0and  humau  cHmc,  the  city  of  Bayonne  was  the  scene  of 
*'**^~°^*  an  ephemeral  gayety  that  might  well  convey  the  im- 
pression that  such  merry-making  was  not  only  the  sole  object  of 
the  conference,  but  the  great  concern  of  life.'     Two  nations, 

'  Letter  of  OranyeUe,  Aug.  20,  1565,  Papiera  d*6tat,  ix.  481. 

'  '^Depuis  rarrivee  n*y  east  mention  que  de  festins,  r^r^ationB  et 
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floundering  in  hopelesB  bankraptcy,  yet  found  money  enough  to 
lavish  upon  costly  but  unmeaning  pageants,  while  many  a  no- 
ble, to  satisfy  an  ostentatious  display,  made  drafts  which  an  im- 
poverished purse  was  little  able  to  honor.  The  banquets  and 
jousts^  the  triumphal  arches  with  their  flattering  inscriptions, 
the  shows  in  which  all^ory  revelled  almost  to  madness — all 
have  been  faithfully  narrated  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  a 
loftier  theme.'  This  is,  however,  no  place  for  the  detailed  de- 
scription which,  though  entertaining,  can  be  read  to  advantage 
only  on  the  pages  of  the  contemporary  pamphlets  that  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Yet,  in  the  discussion  of  the  more  serious  concerns  of  a  great 
religious  and  political  party,  we  may  for  a  moment  pause  to 
gaze  at  a  single  show,  neither  more  magnificent  nor  more  dig- 
nified than  its  fellows ;  but  in  which  the  youthful  figure  of  a 
Beamese  destined  to  play  a  first  part  in  the  world^s  drama,  but 


tempa  de  diveraes  manidres.**  Relation  da  Yoynge  de  la  reine  Isabelle 
d'Espagne  ik  Bayonne,  MSS.  Belgian  Archives,  Compte  Eenda  de  la  com- 
mission royale  d'histoire,  seconde  s^rie,  ix.  (1857)  159.  This  paper  was  drawn 
np  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Goortewille,  and  sent  to  President  Vi^os. 

'  Orer  the  first  triumphal  arch  was  a  representation  of  Isabella  (or  Elixa- 
beth)  trampling  Mara  under  foot,  with  the  mottoes  Saoer  hymen  paeem  nobis 
eonttUU  and  Deui  nobii  hoc  otiafeeU^  and  below  the  lines : 

Elisabeth,  de  roy  fille  excellente, 
Vous  avez  joint  ung  jour  deux  rois  puissans ; 
France  et  l*EBpaigne,  en  glotre  permonente, 
Bxtolleront  tos  Ages  triumphans,  eta 

Over  a  second  aich  at  the  palace  gate,  which  was  reached  by  a  street  hung 
with  tapestry  and  decorated  with  the  united  arms  of  France  and  Spain,  was 
suspended  a  painting  of  Catharine  with  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  the  inscription : 

(Test  ik  Tentour  de  royalle  couronne 
Que  le  jardin  hesp^rien  floronne  : 
Oe  sent  jardins  de  si  belle  f^conde, 
Qui  aujourd*huy  ne  trouve  sa  seconde ; 
Ge  sont  rameaux  vigoureux  et  puissans; 
Ce  sont  florons  de  vertu  verdiasans. 
Boyne  sans  per  (paire),  de  grftce  decor^, 
Vous  surmontez  Pallas  et  Gyth^r^. 

Catharine's  portraits  scarcely  confirm  the  boast  of  her  panegyrist  that  she 
■urpaaaed  Venus,  however  weU  she  might  match  Minerva  in  sagacity. 
Vol.  n.— is 
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np  to  thifi  time  living  a  life  of  retirement  in  his  tnoestral  hall% 
first  makes  his  appearance  among  the  pomps  to  which  as  yet  he 
has  been  a  stranger.  The  pride  of  the  grandfather  whose  name 
he  bore,  Henry  of  Navarre  had  been  permitted,  at  that  whim- 
sical old  man's  suggestion,  to  strengthen  an  ahready  vigorous 
constitution  by  athletic  sports,  and  by  running  barefoot  like  the 
poorest  peasant  over  the  sides  of  his  native  hills.  ^^  Gkxl  de- 
signed," writes  a  companion  of  his  later  days  who  never  re- 
kindles more  of  his  youthful  fire  than  when  descanting  upon  his 
master's  varied  fortunes,  ^^to  prepare  an  iron  wedge  wherewith 
to  cleave  the  hard  knots  of  our  calamities." '  Later  in  child- 
hood, when  both  father  and  grandfather  were  dead,  he  was  the 
object  of  the  unremitting  care  of  a  mother  whose  virtues  find 
few  counterparts  or  equals  in  the  women  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  Jeanne  d' Albret,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  Theodore 
Beza,  notes  with  joy  a  precocious  piety,*  which,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  was  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  withering  atmos- 
phere of  a  court  like  that  with  which  he  was  now  making  his 
first  acquaintance. 

One  evening  there  was  exhibited  in  a  large  hall,  well  lighted 
by  means  of  blazing  torches,  a  tournament  in  which  the  knights 
fought  on  foot.*  From  a  castle  where  they  held  an  enchanted 
lady  captive,  the  knights  challengers  issued,  and  "  received  all 
comers  with  a  thrust  of  the  pike,  and  five  blows  with  the  sword." 
Each  champion,  on  his  arrival,  endeavored  to  enter  the  castle, 
but  was  met  at  the  portal  by  guards  "  dressed  very  fantastically 
in  black,"  and  repelled  with  "  lighted  instruments."  Not  a  few 
of  the  less  illustrious  were  captured  here.  The  more  exalted  in 
rank  reached  the  donjon,  or  castle-keep,  but  as  they  thought 
to  set  foot  within  it,  a  trap-door  opened  and  they  too  found 

*  Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  Histoire  aniverselle,  L  1. 

*  **  Le  fen  bon  homme  Monsieur  de  La  Oauoherie  y  marchoit  en  rondenr  de 
oonsoienoe,  et  meame  mon  filz  lai  doibt  et  aox  mens  oette  lasine  (raoine)  de 
pi^t^  qui  loi  eat,  par  la  grasse  de  Dien,  si  bien  plant^e  an  cneor  par  bonnes 
admonitions,  qne  maintenant,  dont  je  lone  ce  bon  Dieu,  elle  prodnit  et 
branches  et  fmits.  Je  lui  snplie  qn*il  Inj  fasse  oeste  grasse  qn^il  continue  de 
bien  en  mienlx.**  Letter  of  Dec.  6,  1506,  MSS.  Geneva  Library,  Bulletin  de 
la  Soa  de  Phist.  dn  prot.  fran^aia,  xtL  (1867)  65. 

*  "  Ung  tooznoy  a  pied.*' 
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tbemselyeB  prisoners.  It  fared  better  with  the  princes ;  for  the 
sacoesB  of  eadh  champion  was  measored  by  a  rigid  heraldic 
scale.  These  passed  the  donjon,  but,  on  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
tower  where  slept  the  enchanted  ladj^  a  giant  confronted  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  combat  the  bridge  was  lowered,  and 
thqr  were  taken,  as  had  been  their  predecessors.  ^^  The  Duke 
of  Yendome,*  son  of  the  late  duke,  whom  they  call  in  France 
the  Prince  of  Navarre — a  boy  apparently  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age — crossed  the  bridge,  and  the  giant  pretended  to  surrender ; 
but  he  too  was  afterward  r^ulsed  like  the  rest."  The  Duke 
of  Orleans^whom  the  reader  wiU  more  readily  recognize  under 
the  tide  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  he,  about  this  time,  received 
— ^nezt  entered  the  lists.  Naturally  he  penetrated  further  than 
his  namesake  of  Navarre,  and  ^^  the  giant  showed  more  fear  of 
him  than  of  the  other ; "  but  a  cloud  enveloped  them  both,  and 
^  tiius  the  duke  vanished  from  sight."  King  Charles  was  the 
last  to  fight,  and  for  his  prowess  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  defeat 
the  giant  and  deliver  the  lady.' 

The  author  of  the  pompous  show  had  made  a  serious  mistake. 
The  giant  ^^  League,"  before  whom  so  many  a  champion  failed,  it 
was  the  lot  not  of  Charles,  nor  of  Henry  of  Valois,  but  of  the 
other  Henry,  of  Navarre,  to  overcome.  That  giant  was  already 
in  existence,  although  still  in  his  infancy.  For  some  time  past  the 
Tba  oootn.  zealous  papists,  impatient  of  the  sluggish  devotion  of 
*"'™*'**^  the  court,  had  been  forming  "  confreries,"  or  fraterni- 
ties, whose  members,  bound  together  by  a  common  oath,  were 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.'  The 
plan  was  a  dangereus  one,  and  it  shortly  excited  the  apprehen- 

'  It  wiU  he  remembered  that  the  Spaniards  never  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  Antoine  or  his  wife  to  the  title  of  sovereigns  of  Navarre.  In  all  Spanish 
documents,  therefore,  such  as  that  which  we  are  here  following,  their  son 
Henry  is  designated  only  by  the  dukedom  of  Bourbon-Venddme  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father. 

*  Relation  dn  voyage  de  Ureine  Isabelle  ik  Bayonne,  MSS.  Belgian  Archives, 
ubi  iupra,  ix.  161, 162. 

>  See  Jean  de  Serres,  iii,  58,  for  the  fraternities  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Bur- 
gundy. Blaise  de  Montlnc^s  proposition  of  a  league  with  the  king  as  its  bead 
had  been  deeUned ;  the  monarch  needed  no  other  tie  to  his  subjects  than  that 
whidi  already  bound  them  together.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Hist  univ.,  liv.  iv., 
a  V.  (i  206.) 
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fiion  of  the  king  and  his  mother.  ^^  I  am  told,"  Charles  wrote 
in  July,  1565,  to  one  of  his  governors,  "  that  in  a  nnmber  of 
places  in  my  realm  there  is  a  tslk  of  establishing  an  association 
amongst  my  subjects,  who  invite  one  another  to  join  it  I  b^ 
you  to  take  measures  to  prevent  that  any  be  made  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever ;  but  keep  my  subjects  so  far  as  possible  united 
in  the  desire  to  render  me  duty  and  obedience." '  And  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  the  French  king  ordered  the  late 
Edict  of  Pacification  again  to  be  proclaimed  by  public  crier  in  tlie 
streets  of  the  seditious  city  of  Paris — ^a  feat  which  was  success- 
fully performed  under  Marshal  Montmorency's  supervision,  by 
the  city  provost,  accompanied  by  so  strong  a  detachment  of 
archers  and  arquebusiers,  as  efiPectually  to  provent  popular  dis- 
turbance.* Already  there  were  restless  spirits  that  saw  in 
another  civil  war  fresh  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  their 
selfish  interests.  Months  ago  ViUegagnon,  the  betrayer  of  the 
Brazilian  colony  of  Coligny,  had  written  to  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
telling  him  that  he  had  resigned  his  dignities  and  offices  in  the 
French  court,  and  had  informed  Catharine  de'  Medici,  "that 
until  Charles  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  enemies  of  God 
and  of  His  church,  he  would  never  again  bear  arms  in  his 
service.''  *  The  vice-admiral,  of  whom  modesty  was  never  a 
conspicuous  virtue,  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  flattering  portrait 
of  himself  as  a  second  Hannibal,  vowing  eternal  enmity  to  the 
Huguenots.*  And  Nicole  de  St.  E^my,  whose  only  claim  to 
honorable  mention  was  found  in  her  oft-paraded  boast  that,  as  a 
mistress  of  Henry  the  Second,  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  and  who 
held  in  France  the  congenial  post  of  a  Spanish  spy,  suggested 
the  marriage  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  in  view  of  the  possible 


^  Letter  of  Gharies  IX  toM.  de  Matignon,  July  31,  1565»  apud  Capefigne, 
UUt  de  la  B^forme,  de  la  Ligae,  eto.,  u,  419,  420.  The  same  letter  stipulated 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  Protestante  by  freeing  them  from  domioiliary 
YLBits,  etc. 

*  Maniqnet  to  Gordes,  Aogofit  1,  1565,  Gond6  MSS.  in  Aamale,  i  528. 

*  Letter  of  ViUegagnon  to  GranTelle,  May  25,  1504,  Papiers  d*6tat,  vii.  660. 
The  HognenotB  figure  as  **  les  Aygno$^  o*eflt-&-dire,  en  langne  de  Snisse,  lebelles 
et  conjurSs  oontre  leur  prince  pour  la  liberty.** 

*  Letter  of  May  27,  1564,  Ibid.,  vii,  666. 
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contingency  of  the  death  of  all  Catharine's  fions.*  Tlie  centime 
of  all  intrigae,  the  storehouse  from  which  every  part  of  France 
was  supplied  with  material  capable  of  once  more  enkindling  the 
flames  of  a  destractive  civil  war,  was  the  house  of  the  Spanish 
resident  envoy,  Frances  de  Alava,  successor  of  the  crafty  Chan- 
tonnay,  the  brother  of  Granvelle.  It  was  he  that  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  all  the  Roman  Catliolic  malcontents 
in  France.*  Catharine  endeavored  to  check  this*  influence,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  fanatical  party  were  bound  by  a  stronger 
tie  of  allegiance  to  Philip,  the  Catholic  king,  than  to  her,  or  to 
the  Yeiy  Christian  King  her  son.  Catliarine  had  particularly 
enjoined  upon  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  have  no  communica- 
tion with  Granvelle  or  with  Chantonnay,  but  the  prelate's  rela- 
tions with  both  were  never  interrupted  for  a  moment.* 

The  fact  was  that,  so  far  from  true  was  it  that  a  cordial  under- 
gtanding  existed  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  such  as 
fflctteof  icaiu,  ^^®  mythical  league  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  pre- 
S^^S^to  supposes,  the  distrust  and  hostility  were  barely  veiled 
tiM  suiun.  under  the  ordinary  conventionalities  of  diplomatic 
courtesy.  While  Catharine  and  Philip's  queen  were  exchanging 
costly  civilities  at  Bayonne,  the  Turks  were  engaged  in  a  siege 
of  Malta,  which  has  become  famous  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
it  was  prosecuted  and  the  valor  with  which  it  was  repelled. 
Spain  had  sent  a  small  detachment  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  grand  master,  Jean  de  la  Valette,  and  his  brave  knights  of 
St.  John,  and  the  Pope  had  contributed  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
their  expenses.*     Yet  at  this  very  moment  an  envoy  of  the  Sul- 

>  Letter  of  N.  de  St  R^my,  Jane  5,  1664.  Ibid.,  yiii.  24,  25.  ''  Le peuple 
rajmeroit  trop  miealx  poor  roy  qae  nnl  aultre  de  Bourbon.*^ 

*  Catharine  never  forgave  Ambassador  Chantonnay  for  having  boasted  that, 
with  Throkmorton^s  assistance,  he  conld  overturn  the  Stite.  *' Jusqu^a  dire 
quo  Trokmarton,  qni  estoit  ambassadenr  d^Angleterre  an  commencement  de 
oes  troubles,  poor  T intelligence  qn'il  a  aveo  les  Hugaenots,  et  Iny  poar  celle 
qa*il  a  avec  les  Catholiques  de  ce  royanme,  sent  suffisans  pour  subvertir  cet 
£Btat.''   Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  Deo.  13,  156;),  La  Laboureur,  i.  784. 

'  GianveUe  to  Philip  II.,  July  15,  1565.     Papiers  d'etat,  ix.  399,  402,  eto. 

^  See  Alex.  Satherland*s  Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  (Phila., 
1846),  ii  121,  which  oontains  an  interesting  popular  account  of  this  memora- 
ble leaguer. 
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tan  was  at  the  court  of  the  Very  Christian  King  of  France, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Spanish  visitors  and  pious  Catho- 
lics in  general,'  and  only  waited  for  the  departure  of  IsabcUa 
and  Alva  to  receive  formal  presentation  to  the  monarch  and  his 
mother.' 

Meantime,  although  the  queen  mother  continued  her  policy 
of  depriving  the  Huguenots  of  one  after  another  of  the  privi- 
leges to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  replaced  Protestant  gov- 
ernors of  towns  and  provinces  by  Roman  Catholics,  her  efforts 
at  repression  seemed,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  produce  little 
effect.  "  The  true  religion  is  so  rooted  in  France,"  wrote  one 
who  accompanied  the  royal  progress,  "  that,  like  a  fire,  it  kindles 
daily  more  and  more.  In  every  place,  from  Bayonne  hither,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  the  journey,  there  are  more  Huguenots 
than  papists,  and  the  most  part  of  men  of  quality  and  mark  be 
of  the  religion."  If  the  writer,  as  is  probable,  was  over-san- 
guine in  his  anticipations,  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  size 
of  the  great  gathering  of  Protestants — ^full  two  thousand — ^for 
the  most  part  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  which  he  witnessed 
with  his  own  eyes,  brought  together  at  Nantes  to  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  eloquent  PeniceL*  And  it  was  not  an  insig- 
nificant proof  of  the  futility  of  any  direct  attempt  to  crush  the 
Huguenots,  that  Constable  Montmorency  pretty  plainly  intima- 
ted that  there  were  limits  which  religious  proscription  must  not 
transcend.  The  English  ambassador  wrote  from  France,  late  in 
November,  that  the  Pope's  new  nuncio  had  within  two  days  de- 
manded that  the  red  cap  should  be  taken  from  the  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon.  But  the  latter,  who  chanced  to  be  at  court,  replied 
that  "what  he  enjoyed  he  enjoyed  by  gift  of  the  crown  of 
The  constable  Francc,  wherewith  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do."  The 
SiSi"  chjSu-  ^'^  constable  was  even  more  vehement.  "  The  Pope," 
Ion's  defence,  ggj  J  j^g^  « j^^g  of  tcu  troublcd  thc  quict  of  this  realm, 

but  I  trust  he  shall  not  be  able  to  trouble  it  at  this  time.  I  am 
myself  a  papist ;  but  if  the  Pope  and  his  ministers  go  about 

*  Papiers  d'6tat  da  card,  de  Gnuxvelle,  ix.  545,  etc. 

'  Giovambatista  Adrian!,  iBtoria  de*  snoi  tempi  (Ed.  of  BOlan,  1884),  ii.  221. 
'  Sir  Thonuw  Smith  to  Oecil,  Nantes,  Oct.  12,  1505,  State  Paper  OffioOy 
Calendar. 
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again  to  disturb  the  kingdom,  my  mjoord  shall  he  HugueMt. 
My  nephew  shall  leave  neither  cap  nor  dignity  which  he  has  for 
the  Pope,  seeing  the  edict  gives  him  that  liberty." ' 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Charles  the  Ninth  convoked  in 
the  dty  of  Monlins,  in  Boorbonnais,  near  the  centre  of  France, 
TiMooiirtat  *^  assombly  of  notables  to  deliberate  on  the  interests 
■■•"""^  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  desolations  of  the  first  civil  war.  The  extensive  jour- 
ney, which  had  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
had  furnished  him  abundant  evidence  of  the  grievances  imdcr 
which  his  subjects  in  the  various  provinces  were  laboring,  and 
he  now  sununoned  all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  France,  and 
especially  those  noblemen  whom  he  had  dismissed  to  their  gov- 
ernments when  about  to  start  from  his  capital,  to  assist  him  in 
discovering  the  best  mode  of  relief.  If  the  Florentine  Adriani 
could  be  credited,  there  were  other  and  sinister  designs  in  the 
mind  of  the  court,  or,  at  least,  in  that  of  Catharine.  According 
to  this  historian,  the  plan  of  the  second  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  re- 
solved upon  at  Bayonne,  was  to  have  been  put  into  execution  at 
Moulins,  which,  from  its  strength,  was  well  suited  for  the  scene 
of  so  sanguinary  a  drama ;  but,  although  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
assembled  in  numbers,  their  actions  betrayed  so  much  suspicion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  seemed  so  difficult  to  include  all 
in  the  blow,  that  the  massacre  was  deferred  until  the  arrival  of 
a  more  propitious  time,  which  did  not  come  until  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  1572.*  I  need  not  stop  to  refute  a  story  which  pre- 
supposes the  adoption  of  resolutions  in  the  conference  of  Bay- 
onne, which  we  now  know,  from  documentary  evidence,  were 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  by  Catharine  and  her  son  the 
king. 

So  far  from  having  any  such  treacherous  design,  in  point  of 
fact  the  assembly  of  Moulins  was  intended  in  no  small  d^ree 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  healing  the  dissensions  existing  among 

1  Sir  ThomM  Smith  to  Leioetter,  Not.  23,  1566,  State  Paper  Office. 

*  **  Al  qual  tempo  si  riserrd  tale  esecazione  per  alcani  soepetti,  ohe  appari- 
vano  negli  Ugonotti,  e  per  diffiooit^  di  condarregli  tutti,  e  anoora  perohd  piil 
sicnro  loogo  era  Parigi  ohe  MoUno.*'  G-ioyambatista  Adriani,  Istoria  de*  eaoi 
tempi  (lib.  deoimottavo),  ii.  221. 
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the  nobles.  The  most  serious  breaches  were  the  fead  between 
the  Chatillons  and  the  Guises  on  account  of  tlie  suspected  com- 
plicity of  Admiral  Coligny  in  the  murder  of  the  late  duke,  and 
that  between  Marshal  Montmorency  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, arising  out  of  the  affray  in  Januaiy,  1565.  Both  quar- 
rels were  settled  amicably  in  the  king's  presence,  with  as  much 
sincerity  as  generally  characterizes  such  reconciliations.  Co- 
lifiniy  declared  on  oath,  in  the  royal  presence,  that  he  was  sniilt- 
iS,  of  Guise's  rmud^r,  neithe/  having  beLn  its  author  nor 
having  consented  to  it;  whereupon  the  king  declared  him 
innocent,  and  ordered  the  parties  to  be  reconciled.  The  com- 
Fefgned  no-  maud  was  obeyed,  for  Anne  d'Este,  Guise's  widow, 
S?gS!S'"  and  Cardinal  Charles  of  Lorraine  in  turn  embraced 
Mil  cougny.  ^Yx^  admiral,  in  token  of  renewed  friendship.  How 
much  of  meaning  these  caresses  contained  was  to  be  diown  six 
years  later  by  the  active  participation  of  the  one  in  the  most 
famous  massacre  which  the  annals  of  modem  history  present, 
and  by  the  exultant  rejoicings  in  which  the  other  indulged 
when  he  heard  of  it.  Young  Henry  of  Guise,  less  hypocritical 
than  his  mother  and  his  uncle,  held  aloof  from  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  permitted  the  beholders  to  infer  that  he  was  quietly 
biding  his  time  for  vengeance.* 

An  event  of  principal  importance  that  occurred  during  the  stay 
of  the  court  at  Moulins  was  a  fresh  altercation  between  Lorraine 
and  L'Hospital.  A  tolerant  but  apparently  unauthorized  act  of 
the  chancellor  furnished  the  occasion.  The  Edict  of  Pacification 
had  made  provision  for  the  worship  of  the  Huguenots  in  but  a 
small  number  of  places  tlirough  the  kingdom.  If  living  out  of 
reach  of  these  more  favored  localities,  what  were  they  to  do, 
that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  exist  without  the  restraints 
of  religion  during  their  lifetime,  and  to  die  without  its  conso- 
lations, nor  leave  their  children  unbaptized  and  uninstructed 
in  the  articles  of  their  faith  ?  L'Hospital  proposed  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  permitting  the  Protestants,  in  such  cases,  to  insti- 
tute a  species  of  private  worship  in  their  houses,  and  had  pro- 


1  De  Thoa,  iii.  (liv.  xxxix.)  6^0-664;  Oastelnan,  liv.  vL,  a  iL;  Jehan  de  la 
Foflse,  76  ;  DaviU,  bk.  ui.  98. 
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cured  the  royal  eignatare  to  an  edict  permitting  them  to  call 
TbeetaMoai.  ^^  occafiion  might  require,  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel 
^J^^'°^  from  other  cities  where  their  regular  ministrations 
d^£^vSbL  ^^^  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Amboise.*  This  edict 
«»"*^  he  had  sent  forthwith  to  the  different  parliaments  for 

r^istration.  The  Parliament  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  however, 
instead  of  obeying,  promptly  despatched  two  counsellors  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king.*  On  arriving  at  court,  the  delegation 
at  first  found  it  impossible  to  gain  the  royal  ear.  In  such  awe 
did  the  "  maitres  de  requetes " — to  whom  petitions  were  cus- 
tomarily entrusted — stand  of  the  grave  and  severe  chancellor — 
that  venerable  old  man  with  the  white  beard,  whom  Brantome 
likened  to  another  Cato — that  none  was  found  bold  enough  to 
present  the  Burgnndian  remonstrance.  At  last  the  delegates 
went  to  the  newly-arrived  cardinal,  and  Lorraine  readily  under- 
took the  task.  Appearing  in  the  royal  council  he  introduced 
the  matter  by  expressing  ^^  his  surprise  that  the  Catholics  had 
no  means  of  making  themselves  heard  respecting  their  grievan- 
ces.'' The  objectionable  edict  was  read,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  council  declared  that  they  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of 

*  The  edict,  of  oonxse,  is  not  to  be  found  in  laambert,  or  any  other  coUeo- 
tion  of  Fzenoh  laws ;  bat  a  letter  in  LestoUe  (ed.  Miohaud,  p.  19),  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  event,  refers  to  the  very 
wording  of  the  document  (**  ce  sont  les  mots  de  Uedict  "j.  The  letter  is  en- 
titled **  M^moire  d*an  differend  men  a  Moulins  en  1566,  cntre  le  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  et  le  Ghanoellier  de  rHdpital/*  and  begins  with  the  words:  **Je 
Yoos  advise  que  dujour  cT/iier,*^  etc.  M.  Bonnet  has  discovered  and  published, 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Thist.  du  prot.  franc,  xxiv.  (1875)  412-415,  a 
second  and  fuUer  account,  dated  Moulins,  March  16,  1566  (MS.  French  Nat. 
Library,  Dapuy,  t.  Ixxxvl,  f.  158).  As  was  seen  above  (p.  155),  this  alterca- 
tion has  been  generally  confounded  with  that  of  two  years  earlier.  The  let- 
ter given  by  Lestoile  (see  above)  is  also  published  in  Mom.  de  Gond^,  v.  50, 
bat  is  referred  to  the  wrong  event  by  the  editor.  Prof.  Soldan  (Gesch.  des 
Prot.  in  Fr.,  ii.  199),  follows  the  M^m.  de  Gonde  in  the  reference. 

*  Not  many  months  before  this  occurrence  a  g^est  at  the  Prince  of  Grangers 
table  told  Montigny  that  there  were  no  Huguenots  in  Boi^gundy — meaning 
the  Spanish  part,  or  Franche-Gomte.  **  If  so,"  replied  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man, ^*  the  Burgundians  cannot  be  men  of  intelligence,  since  those  who  have 
much  mind  for  the  most  part  are  Huguenots ;  ^*  a  saying  which,  reported 
to  Philip,  no  doubt  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  bigoted  soul.  Pap.  d^^tat 
da  card,  de  Granvelle,  vii.  187, 188.  The  Burgundians  of  France  were  equally 
intolerant  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
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it  Cardinal  Bourbon  was  foremost  in  his  anger,  and  declared 
that  if  the  chancellor  had  the  right  to  issne  sndi  laws  on  his 
own  responsibility,  there  was  no  nse  in  having  a  connciL  "  Sir," 
Anewaiterci^  Said  L'Hospital,  tuming  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
ilSJiiuJnSd  "  you  are  already  come  to  sow  discord  among  us !  " 
thccimnccuor.  «  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^  discord,  but  to  prcveut  you 

from  sowing  it  as  you  have  done  in  the  past,  scoimdrel  that  you 
are ! "  was  the  reply.*  "  Would  you  prevent  these  poor  people, 
whom  the  king  has  permitted  to  live  with  freedom  of  conscience 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  from  receiving  any  consolation 
at  all  ?  ^  asked  L'Hospital.  "  Yes,  I  intend  to  prevent  it," 
answered  the  cardinal,  "for  everybody  knows  that  to  suffer 
such  things  is  to  tolerate  secret  preaching ;  and  I  shall  prevent 
it  so  long  as  I  shall  have  the  power,  in  order  to  give  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  of  such  tyrannical  practices.  And,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  do  you,  who  have  become  what  you  now  are  by  my 
means,  dare  to  tell  me  that  I  come  to  sow  discord  among  you  ? 
I  shall  take  good  care  to  keep  you  from  doing  what  you  have 
done  heretofore."  The  council  rose  in  anger,  and  passed  into 
the  adjoining  apartment,  where  Catharine,  who  had  not  recov- 
ered from  a  temporary  illness,  strove  to  appease  them  as  best 
she  could.  Charles  ordered  a  new  meeting,  and,  after  hearing 
the  deputies  from  Dijon,  the  king,  conformably  to  the  advice 
of  the  council,  revoked  the  edict,  and  issued  a  prohibition  of 
all  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  or  instruction  in  its  doc- 
trines, save  where  it  had  been  granted  at  Amboise.  The  chan- 
cellor was  strictly  enjoined  to  affix  the  seal  of  state  to  no  papers 
relating  to  religious  affairs  without  the  consent  of  the  royal 
council. 

For  several  years  the  Protestants  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  France  had  been  busily  communicating  the  religious  views 
ProtertantiBm  thcv  had  themsclves  embraced  to  their  neifi^hbors  in 

on  the  north-      ^     "  ,       __  i    -rk      i  mi  •     •  i 

ernfronucr.  Artois,  Flaudcrs,  and  Brabant.  This  intercourse  be- 
came exceedingly  close  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566  ; 

*  *'  Je  ne  snis  vena  pour  troabler;  mais  poor  empesoher  que  ne  feroablies« 
com  me  avez  faiot  par  le  paase,  beUstre  que  ?oii8  estes."  Lestoile  and  Mem. 
de  Cond^,  ubi  supra. 
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and  its  reflidt  was  a  renunciation  of  the  papal  church  and  its 
worship,  which  was  participated  in  by  such  large  numbers, 
and  effected  so  instantaneously,  that  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  new  movement  were  almost  equally  surprised.  The 
story  of  this  sudden  outburst  of  the  reformatory  spirit  in 
Valenciennes,  Toumay,  and  other  places,  accompanied — as  are 
all  movements  that  take  a  strong  hold  upon  tlie  popular  feel- 
ings— ^with  a  certain  amount  of  lawlessness,  which  expended 
itself,  however,  upon  inanimate  images  and  held  sacred  the  lives 
and  honor  of  men  and  women,  has  been  well  told  in  the  histo- 
rie6  of  the  country  whose  fortunes  it  chiefly  affected.'  I  may 
be  permitted,  therefore,  to  pass  over  these  indirect  results  of 
Huguenot  influence,  and  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  a  border  town 
within  the  present  bounds  of  France,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  of  which  little 
or  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  this  connection.'  Cateau-Cam- 
br^sis,  famous  for  the  treaty  by  which  Henry  the 


tte^OToub.    Second  bartei-ed  away  extensive  conquests  for  a  few 
paltry  places  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 


enemy,  was,  as  its  name — Chastel,  Chateau  or  Ga- 
teau— imports,  a  castle  and  a  borough  that  had  grown  up  about 
it,  both  of  them  on  lands  belonging  to  the  domain  of  Maximilian 
of  Bergen,  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Cambray,  and  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Homan  Empire.  It  was  smaller,  but  relatively  far 
more  important  three  hundred  years  ago  than  at  the  present  day. 
For  several  years  a  few  "  good  burgesses,"  with  their  families, 
had  timidly  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  secret,  restrained 


>  See  Presoott,  Philip  II.,  and  Motlej,  Bise  of  the  Ihitoh  Bepnblio. 

'  M.  Oharles  L.  Froesard,  of  LiUe,  discovered  the  MSS.  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing aoooont  is  wholly  based,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Department  da  Nord, 
preserved  in  that  city.  As  these  papers  appear  to  have  been  inedited,  and 
are  referred  to,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  no  previous  historian,  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  deviate  from  the  mle  to  which  I  have  ordinarily  adhered,  of  re- 
lating in  detail  only  those  events  that  occorred  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  However,  the  reformation  at  Gateau-Gambr^siB  re- 
ceived its  first  impolses  from  France.  Mr.  Frossaid  commnnicated  the  papers 
to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Thistoire  du  protestontisme  franfiiis,  iiL  (1854), 
2.75-264,  896-417, 525-538.  They  are  of  unimpeachable  accuracy  and  authen« 
tidty. 
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from  making  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  by  the  terrible 
executions  which  they  saw  inflicted  upon  the  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands.  But,  encouraged  by  the  toleration  prevailing  in 
France,  they  began  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  to  frequent  the 
Huguenot  "  assemblces  "  at  Crespy,  Tupigny,  and  Chauny,  The 
distance  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  peril  was  great  The 
archbishop  had  not  only  written  a  letter,  which  was  read  in 
every  parish  church,  forbidding  the  singing  of  Marot's  psalms 
and  the  frequenting  of  French  conventicles,  but  he  had  sent  his 
spies  to  the  conventicles  to  discover  cases  of  disobedience.  The 
Huguenots  of  Cateau  multiplied  in  spite  of  these  precautions. 
"  The  eyes  of  the  aforesaid  spies,"  writes  a  witness  of  the  events, 
"  were  so  holden  that  tliey  did  not  even  recognize  those  with 
whom  they  conversed."  Yet,  although  the  Huguenots  met  at 
home  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  "  sing  the  psalms  which  were 
most  appropriate  to  the  persecution  and  dispersion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,"  the  town  was  as  quiet  as  it  had  ever  been.  A 
slight  incident,  however,  revealed  tlie  intensity  of  the  fire  se- 
cretly burning  below  the  surface.  A  Huguenot  minister  was 
discovered  on  Wliitsimday,  in  an  adjoining  village,-  and  brought 
to  Cateau.  His  captors  facetiously  told  the  suspected  Protes- 
tants whom  they  met,  that  they  had  brought  them  a  preacher, 
and  that  they  would  have  no  further  occasion  for  leaving  the 
town  in  quest  of  one.  But  the  joke  was  not  so  well  appreciated 
as  it  might  have  been  by  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith, 
who  seem  by  this  time  to  have  become  extremely  numerous. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  When  the  bailiff  of  Cambresis 
was  detected,  not*  long  after,  stealing  into  the  place  by  night, 
accompanied  by  some  sixty  men,  with  tlie  intention  of  carrying 
the  preacher  off  to  Cambray,  he  met  with  unexpected  resistance. 
A  citizen,  on  his  way  to  his  garden  outside  the  walls,  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  guard  of  strange  arquebusiers  at  the  gate,  and 
ran  back  to  give  the  alarm.  The  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the  in- 
habitants assembled  in  arms.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  bailiff 
to  be  astonished,  and  to  listen  humbly  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  people,  indignant  that  he  should  have  presimied  to  seize 
their  gates  and  usurp  the  functions  of  the  local  magistrates. 
However,  the  intruders,  after  being  ^wlitely  informed  that,  ac 
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oording  to  strict  justice,  the  whole  party  might  have  been  som* 
manly  put  to  death,  were  suffered  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  not 
that  so  perfect  a  control  could  be  put  upon  the  ardor  of  some, 
but  that  they  ^^  administered  sundry  blows  with  the  flat  of  their 
swords  upon  the  back  of  the  bailiff  and  a  few  of  his  soldiers." 

The  incident  itself  was  of  trifling  importance,  for  the  Hugue- 
not minister  was  promptly  given  up  to  the  baron  of  the  village 
where  he  had  b^n  captured,  and  was  taken  by  his  orders  to 
Cambray.  But  it  led  to  serious  consequences.  Threatened  by 
the  archiepiscopal  city,  the  Protestants  of  Cateau,  afraid  to  go 
to  the  French  preaching-places,  sent  for  Monsieur  Philippe, 
minister  of  Tupigny,  and  held  the  reformed  services  just  out- 
ihtorferenoe  si^©  of  their  owu  walls.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
oftte^oh*  Protestant  doctrines  in  his  diocese,  the  Archbishop 
^^"■^"^'  convened  the  estates  of  Cambray,  and,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  August,  1566,  sent  three  canons  of  the  cathedral  to 
persuade  his  subjects  of  Cateau  to  return  to  the  Papal  Church, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  ruin  in  case  of  refusal.  Neither 
argument  nor  menace  was  of  any  avail.  The  Protestants,  who 
had  studied  their  Bibles,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
priests,  who  had  not ;  and,  as  for  the  peril,  the  Huguenots 
quaintly  replied :  "  Bather  than  yield  to  your  demand,  we 
should  prefer  to  have  our  heads  placed  at  our  feet."  When 
asked  if  they  were  all  of  this  mind,  they  reiterated  their  deter- 
mination: "Were  the  fires  made  ready  to  biuTi  us  all,  we 
should  enter  them  rather  than  accede  to  your  request  and  return 
to  the  mass."  These  were  brave  words,  but  the  sturdy  Hugue- 
nots made  them  good  a  few  months  later. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  before  the  news  reached  Cateau 
(on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August)  that  the  "  idols"  had  been  broken 
in  all  the  churches  of  Valenciennes,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Toumay, 
and  elsewhere.  Although  stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  the 
exciting  intelligence,  the  Protestant  population  still  contained 
itself,  and  merely  consulted  convenience  by  celebrating  Divine 
worship  within  the  city  walls,  in  an  open  cemetery.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  minister  whom  the  reformed  had  obtained 
was  ill-suited  to  these  troublous  times.  Monsieur  Philippe, 
unlike  Calvin  and  the  great  majority  of  tlie  ministers  of  the 
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French  Protestant  church,  was  radi  and  impetaons.    Eariy  the 
^  ^  next  moming  he  entered  the  chmtdi  of  St  Martin,  in 

The  inMigM  ,  ' 

■nd  pictuwt  company  with  three  or  four  other  perscms,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  destmction.  Altars,  statues, 
pictures,  antiphonaries,  missals,  graduals — ^all  underwent  a  com- 
mon fate.  From  St.  Martm's  the  iconoclasts  visited  in  like 
manner  the  other  ecclesiastictd  edifices  of  the  town  and  its 
suburbs.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Eomish  superstition  the  new 
fabric  arose,  and  Monsieur  Philippe  preached  the  same  day  in 
the  principal  church  of  Gateau,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audi* 
ence. 

And  now  began  an  animated  interchange  of  proclamations  <m 
the  one  hand,  and  of  petitions  on  the  other.  The  archbishop 
demanded  the  unconditional  submission  of  his  subjects,  and 
gave  no  assurances  of  toleration.  The  Protestants  declared 
themselves  ready  to  give  him  their  unqualified  allegiance,  as 
their  temporal  sovereign,  but  claimed  the  liberty  to  worship 
Qtod.  Maximilian  referred  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
Empire  of  which  they  formed  an  integral  part.  The  burgesses 
The  protM-  auswcrcd  by  showing  that  they  had  always  been  gov- 
untdaimH.  q^^q^  j^  accordaucc  vrith  the  "placards"  issued  by 
the  King  of  Spain  for  his  provinces  of  the  Ketlierlands,  and 
that,  whenever  they  had  appealed  in  times  past  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Empire,  as  for  example  at  Spires,  they  had  not  only  been 
repelled,  but  even  punished  for  tlieir  temerity,'  They  claimed, 
therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  "  Accord  "  made  by  the  Duchess 
of  Parma  at  Brussels  a  few  days  previously,  guaranteeing  the 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  wherever  it  had  heretofore 
been  practised ;  *  while  the  archbishop,  when  forced  to  declare 
himself,  plainly  announced  that  he  would  not  sufFer  the  least 

1  Lille  MSS.,  uhi  gupra,  408. 

'  *^  De  Borte  quUls  ^pdrent  qne  leadits  de  la  reqnente  et  da  oomprotniB  lea 
admsteront  suyyuit  letur  promease,  k  oe  qn^Us  pnissent  jonjr  de  la  mesme 
liberty  acoordes  &  BroxeUes,  asQayoir,  qne  Pezerdae  de  la  religion  aje  lien 
par  tout  oii  il  a  est^  vudt6  anparavant,  comme  oenlz  dn  Chafltel  en  Gambr^da 
ont  ene  anssj,  et  oe  aenlement  par  manidre  de  proyidon,  jasques  &  oe  que 
aultrement  il  7  soiot  ponrven  par  le  Roy  aveo  TadyiB  dea  estatz,  estimans  qne 
le  Roy  ne  sonfiPrira  rien  en  son  pays  qni  ne  Boiot  oonforme  anadites  ordon* 
nances  de  rempire."    Lille  MSS.,  tUn  n^[nra. 
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deviation  from  the  Boman  Oatholic  faith.  In  their  perplexity, 
the  Protestants  had  recourse  to  the  Count  of  Horn,  at  Toumay, 
by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness.  The 
count  even  furnished  them  with  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  en- 
treating him  to  be  merciful  to  them.' 

But  nothing  was  further  from  the  heart  of  Maximilian  than 
mercy.    He  was  the  same  blind  adherent  of  Cardinal  Granvelle 

and  his  poliqr,  whom,  a  year  or  two  before,  Brederode, 
bMiop'a  vwi-  Hoogstraaten,  and  their  fellow-revellers  had  grievously 

insulted  at  a  banquet  given  to  Egmont  before  his  de- 
parture for  Spain ;  the  same  treacherous,  sanguinaiy  priest  who 
wrote  to  Granvelle  respecting  Valenciennes :  "  We  had  better 
push  forward  and  make  an  end  of  all  the  principal  heretics, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  without  regarding  whether  the  city  will  be 
entirely  ruined  by  such  a  course."  *  On  Monday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1567,  the  troops  of  the  archbishop  appeared 
before  Cateau,  and  the  same  day  the  place  was  surrendered  by 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  At  once  Cateau  be- 
came a  scene  of  bloody  executions.  All  that  had  taken  part  in 
the  Protestant  worship  were  brought  before  a  tribunal,  which 
often  tried,  condemned,  and  punished  with  death  upon  one  and 
the  same  day.  Monsieur  Philippe,  the  rash  preacher,  and  one 
of  his  deacons  seem  to  have  been  the  first  victims.  There  was 
no  lack  of  food  for  the  gallows.  To  have  been  present  at  the 
**  preachings,"  to  have  partaken  of  the  communion,  to  have 
maintained  that  the  Protestant  was  better  than  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  to  have  uttered  a  jest  or  drawn  a  caricature 
reflecting  upon  the  Papal  Church  and  its  ceremonies — any  of 
these  was  sufiicient  reason  for  sending  a  man  to  be  hung  or  be- 
headed. The  duchess's  "  moderation  "  had  effected  thus  much, 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  been  burned  at  the  stake.  And  so,  at 
last,  by  assiduous  but  bloody  work,  the  Beformation  was  com- 
pletely extirpated  from  Cateau  Cambresis.  It  was,  at  least,  a 
source  of  mournful  satisfaction  that  scarce  one  of  the  sufferers 
failed  to  exhibit  great  constancy  and  pious  resignation  in  view 

of  death.' 

Ill  t 

'  Letter  of  P.  de  Montmorency,  Sept  11,  1566,  LiUe  MSS.,  ubimpra. 
'  MoUey,  Dutch  Republic,  i.  458-462.  *  Lille  MSS.,  tdn  ntpra. 
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Let  US  return  from  the  Flemish  borders  to  France  proper, 
where,  notwithstanding  attempts  at  external  reconciliation,  the 
breach  between  the  Protestants  and  their  Koman  Catholic  neigh- 
bors was  daily  widening,  where,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  a  new 
war  were  gathering  shape  and  consistency.  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult — especially  for  a  government  of  tempo- 
rary shifts  and  expedients — ^to  control  the  antagonistic  forces 
incessantly  manifesting  themselves.  The  idea  of  toleration  was 
The  Idea  of  ^n^erstood  by  neither  party.  The  Eoman  Catholics 
J^under-**  ^^  Provius  wcro  SO  slow  to  Comprehend  the  liberty  of 
■*«>d-  conscience  and  religious  profession  of  which  the  Hu- 

guenots had  wrung  a  concession  in  the  last  edict  by  force  of 
arms,  that  they  undertook  to  prosecute  the  Protestants  for  eat- 
ing roast  lamb  and  capons  during  Lent.  With  little  more  ap- 
preciation of  the  altered  posture  of  affairs,  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens  (Cardinal  Guise)  initiated  a  trial  against  a  heretical  curate 
of  Courtenay,  according  to  the  rules  of  canon  law,  and  the  latter 
might  have  stood  but  a  poor  chance  to  recover  his  freedom  had 
not  the  Huguenot  lord  of  Courtenay  seized  upon  the  archbish- 
op's '^  official "  as  he  was  passing  his  castle,  and  held  him  as  a 
hostage  to  secure  the  curate's  release.* 

It  would  be  asserting  too  much  to  say  that  the  Protestants 
were  innocent  of  any  infraction  upon  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
Edict  of  Amboise.  They  would  have  been  angels,  not  men, 
had  they  been  proof  against  the  contagious  spirit  of  raillery  that 
infected  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Where  they  dared, 
Huguenot  ^^^^Y  ^^^  uufrequeutly  held  up  their  opponents  to  ridi- 
pieaaantrioe.  qjj[[q  Jjj  ^Jjq  coarsc  stylc  SO  popular  with  all  classes.' 
Thus  a  contemporary  Koman  Catholic  recounts  with  indignation 

*  M^moires  de  Claude  Haton,  i  416,  417. 

^  The  Batirical  Uterature  of  the  period  wonld  of  itself  fill  a  volume.  The 
Huguenot  Bonga  in  derision  of  the  mass  are  particularly  caustia  See  M.  Bor- 
dier,  Le  Ghansonnier  Huguenot,  and  the  note  to  the  last  chapter.  The  Bul- 
letin de  la  Soc.  de  Thist.  du  prot  fran^.,  x.  (1861),  40,  reprints  a  ^^dixain** 
commencing — 

**  Nostre  cur6  est  un  fin  boulanger. 
Qui  en  son  art  est  sage  et  bien  appris  : 
II  vend  bien  cher  son  petit  pain  l^r, 
Crombien  qu^U  ait  le  froment  d  bon  prix.** 
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how  Prince  Porcien  held  a  celebration  in  Normandy,  and  among 
the  games  was  one  in  which  a  *'  paper  castle  "  was  assaulted,  and 
the  defenders,  dressed  as  monksj  were  taken  prisoners,  and  were 
afterward  paraded  through  the  streets  on  asses'  backs/  But 
these  buffooneries  were  harmless  sallies  contrasted  with  the  in- 
sults with  which  the  Protestants  were  treated  in  every  town 
where  they  were  not  numericaUy  preponderating ;  nor  were  they 
anything  more  than  rare  occurrences  in  comparison  with  the  lat- 
ter. This  page  of  liistory  is  compelled  to  record  no  violent 
commotion  on  the  part  of  the  reformed  population,  save  in  cases 
where,  as  at  Pamiers  (a  town  not  far  south  of  Toulouse,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Pyi'enees),  they  had  been  goaded  to  madness  by 
the  government  deliberately  trampling  upon  their  rights  of 
worship,  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.' 
A  trifling  accident  might  then,  however,  be  suflScient  to  cause 
their  inflamed  passions  to  burst  out;  and  in  the  disturbances 
that  were  likely  to  ensue,  little  respect  was  usually  paid  to  the 
churches  or  the  monasteries.  Such  are  wont  to  be  the  unhappy 
effects  of  the  denial  of  justice  according  to  the  forms  of  estab- 
lished law.  They  would  have  been  a  hundred-fold  more  fre- 
quent had  it  not  been  for  the  persistent  opposition  interposed  by 
the  Huguenot  ministers— many  of  them  with  Calvin  carrying 
the  doctrine  of  passive  submission  to  constituted  authority  al- 
most to  the  very  verge  of  apparent  pusillanimity. 

From  month  to  month  the  conviction  grew  upon  the  Pro- 
testants that  their  destruction  was  agreed  upon.  There  was  no 
Aiannof  the  doubt  with  r^ard  to  the  desire  of  Philip  the  Second ; 
**'***"**"*^  for  his  course  respecting  his  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands showed  plainly  enough  that  the  extermination  of  heretics 
was  the  only  policy  of  which  his  narrow  mind  could  conceive  as 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  heaven.     The  character  of  Catharine — 

>  *'  Chose  indigne  d^on  prince  tel  qa'il  se  disoit.**  Joarnal  d^uD  cui6  ligaeur 
(Jehan  de  la  Foese),  73. 

'  See  the  moderate  acconnt  of  the  dispaseioiiate  Roman  Oatbolic  De  Thou, 
iiL  atv.  zxxiz.)  666-670.  Alao  Agrrippa  d'Aubigne,  liv.  iv.,  c.  vi.  (i.  208),  and 
DiBcoan  dee  troablee  adveniiB  en  la  ville  de  Pamiers,  le  5  juin  1566,  Archives 
onrienaes  (Gimber  et  Danjon),  vi  809-848.  The  massacre  of  Protestants  at 
Foix  was  oanaed  l^  an  exaggerated  and  false  aoooont  of  the  oommotion  at 
^kunien,  canied  thither  by  a  f  ugitiTe  Angnstinian  monk. 
Vol.  IL— 18 
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stealthy,  deceitful,  regardless  of  principle — ^was  equally  well  un- 
derstood. Between  such  a  queen  and  the  trusted  minister  of 
such  a  prince,  a  secret  conference  like  that  of  Bayonne  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  highly  suspicious.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  Huguenots  received  it  as  an  indubitable  fact  that  the  court 
from  this  time  forward  was  only  waiting  for  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  effecting  their  ruin ;  for  even  intelligent  Boman  Oatho- 
lics,  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  chief  ac- 
tors in  that  celebrated  interview,  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Those  who  knew  what  had  actually  been  said  and  done  might 
assure  the  world  that  the  rumors  were  false ;  but  the  more  they 
asseverated  the  less  they  were  believed.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  insincere  and  lying  diplomacy,  that  when  once  ap- 
preciated in  its  true  character — as  it  generally  is  appreciated  in 
a  very  brief  space  of  time — it  loses  its  persuasive  power,  and 
is  treated  without  much  investigation  as  uniform  imposture.* 
With  a  suspicious  vigilance,  bred  of  the  very  treachery  of  which 
they  had  so  often  been  the  victims,  the  Huguenots  saw  signs  of 
dangers  that  perhaps  were  not  actually  in  preparation  for  tliem. 
And  certainly  there  was  enough  to  alarm.     Not  many  months 

after  the  assembly  of  Moidins  a  cutthroat  by  tlie 
nmrder  the  namc  of  Du  May  was  discovered  and  executed,  wIm) 
Prince  For-     had  bocn  hired  to  murder  Admiral  Coligny,  the  most 

indispensable  leader  of  the  party,  near  his  own  castle 
of  Chatillon-sur-Loing.'    The  last  day  of  the  year  there  was  hung 

>  The  good  polipy  of  straightforward  dealing  on  the  part  of  an  ambassador 
is  set  forth  in  a  noble  letter  of  Morvilliers,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  from  which  I 
permit  myself  to  qnote  a  few  sentences:  **n  j  en  a  tontesfois  qui  pen- 
sent  que,  poor  estre  habille  homme,  il  fault  tonsjoors  aller  masqnd,  laqnelle 
opinion  j'estime  da  tont  erron^e,  et  oeUaj  qui  la  suit  grandement  dSoeo.  Le 
temps  m'a  donn^  qoelqae  experience  dee  choses ;  mais  je  n*ajr  jamais  Ten 
homme,  soivant  oes  ohemins  obliques,  qui  n'ait  embrouill^  les  affaires  de  son 
maifitre,  et,  luj,  perdre  beaucoup  plus  qu*acqu6rir  de  reputation ;  et  an  con- 
traire  ceux,  qui  se  sont  conduits  prudemment  avec  la  verity,  avoir,  pour  le 
moins,  rapports  de  leur  n^godation  ce  fruiot  et  rhonnenr  d*7  ayoir  faict  ce 
que  les  hommes,  avec  le  sens  et  jug^ement  hnmain,  peuvent  faire."  Correspon- 
dance  diplomatique  de  Bertrand  de  Salignao  de  la  Mothe  Fen^lon,  vii.  97. 

'  Journal  de  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  79,  80 ;  Vie  de  Coligny  (Cologne,  1686), 
821-323  ;  Gasparis  Colinu  Vita,  1676,  65 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubignd,  Hist  nnir.,  1, 
«)7. 
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a  lackejj  who  pretended  t^at  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  tried 
to  indnoe  him  to  poison  the  Prince  of  Porcien ;  and,  although 
he  retracted  his  statements  at  the  time  of  his  '^  amende  hono- 
rable,*" his  first  story  was  generally  credited.  The  rumor  was 
cmrent  that  in  December,  1566,  Charles  received  special  envoys 
from  the  emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  warning  him 
that,  mfilesB  he  should  revoke  his  edict  of  toleration,  they  would 
declare  themselves  his  open  enemies.*  This  was  certainly  suf- 
ficiently incredible,  so  far  as  the  tolerant  Maximilian  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  stranger  mutations  of  poliqr  had  often  been  no- 
ticed, and,  as  to  Pius  the  Fifth  and  PhiKp,  nothing  seemed 
more  probable. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1567  the  portentous  clouds  of 
coming  danger  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  In  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  after  a  long  period  of  pro- 
crastinaticm,  Philip  the  Second  had  at  length  determined  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  Dudiess  of  Parma  was  to  be  super- 
Awatntbe  sedcd  iu  the  govemmcnt  by  a  man  better  qualified  than 
^MhaomnOM,  mjy  other  in  Europe  for  the  bloody  work  assigned  him 
to  do.  Ferdinando  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  after  a  life  full  of  brilliant  military  exploits,  was  to  under- 
take a  work  in  Flanders  such  as  that  which,  two  years  before, 
he  had  recommended  as  the  panacea  for  the  woes  of  France — 
a  work  with  which  his  name  will  ever  remain  associated  in  the 
annals  of  history.  The  "Beggars  "  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  like 
the  Huguenots  in  their  last  war,  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  religious,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  their  civil  rights. 
The  "Beggars"  complained  of  the  violation  of  municipal 
privileges  and  compacts,  ratified  by  oath  at  their  sovereign's  ac- 
cession, as  the  Huguenots  pointed  to  the  infringement  upon 
edicts  solemnly  published  as  the  basis  of  the  pacification  of  the 
country ;  and  both  refused  any  longer  to  submit  to  a  tyranny 

*  Joaxnal  d*nxi  card  lignenr  (Jehan  de  la  Fosse),  81. 

*  *^  December  (1566.)  An  oommenoement  vinrent  plnsieors  ambassades  h 
Paris,  taut  de  la  part  de  TEmperear,  que  da  Pape,  que  da  toj  d^Espagne, 
leeqnels  mand^rent  aa  toj  de  France,  qaUl  east  k  faire  casser  Tesdict  de  jan- 
Tier,  oa  aatrement  qa'ils  se  deolareroient  ennemys."  Ibid.,  80.  The  fanatical 
party  affected  to  regard  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  March,  1563,  as  a  mere  re- 
ertablishment  of  the  edict  of  January  17,  1562. 
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tliat  had,  in  the  name  of  religion,  sent  to  the  gallows  or  the 
stake  thousands  of  their  most  pious  and  indnstrioos  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  cause  was,  therefore,  common  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  two  countries,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  should  the 
enemy  of  either  prove  successful  at  home,  he  would  soon  be  im- 
pelled by  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  assist  his  ally  in  com- 
pleting his  portion  of  the  praiseworthy  undertaking.  It  is  true 
that  the  Iluguenots  of  France  were  not  now  in  actual  warfare 
with  the  government ;  but,  that  their  time  would  come  to  be  at- 
tacked, there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend.  Hence,  when  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  memorable  siunmer  of  1567,  set  out  from 
Piedmont  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  veterans,  to  thread  his 
way  over  the  Alps  and  along  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France, 
through  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  to  the  fated  scene  of  his 
bloody  task  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Protestants  of  France  saw 
in  this  neighboring  demonstration  a  new  peril  to  themselves. 
In  the  first  moments  of  trepidation,  their  leaders  in  the  royal 
council  are  said  to  have  acquiesced  in,  if  they  did  not  propose. 
The  swiM  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^  thousand  Swiss  troops,  as  a  measure  of 
levy.  defence  against  the  Spanish  general ;  and  Coligny,  the 

same  contemporary  authority  informs  us,  strongly  advocated 
that  they  should  dispute  the  duke's  passage.*  Even  if  this 
statement  be  true,  they  were  not  long  in  detecting,  or  believing 
that  they  had  detected,  proofs  that  the  Swiss  troops  were  really  in- 
tended for  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism  in  France,  rather  than 
for  any  service  against  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Letters  from  Rome 
and  Spain  were  intercepted,  we  learn  from  Fran9ois  de  la  None, 
containing  evidence  of  the  sinister  designs  of  the  court.*     The 

'  M^moires  de  Gastelnaa,  liy.  vi.,  c.  iL  Gastelnau  was  certainly  in  a  favor- 
able position  for  learning*  the  trath  respectingthese  matters ;  and  yet  even  he 
speaks  of  the  "holy  league/*  formed  at  Bayonne,  as  of  something  beyond 
controversy.  According  to  a  treaty  and  renewal  of  alliance  between  Charles 
the  Ninth  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  entered  into  Deo. 
7,  1564,  for  Charleses  lifetime,  and  seven  years  beyond,  the  Swiss  were  to 
famish  him,  when  attacked,  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
men  for  the  entire  war.  The  success  of  the  negotiation  occasioned  great  re- 
joicing at  Paris,  and  corresponding  annoyance  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Dn 
Mont,  Corps  diplomatique,  v.  129-131 ;  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  70;  Papiexa  d'^tal 
du  card,  de  GranvcUe,  viiL  590. 

*  M^m.  de  Fr.  de  la  None,  c.  xL 
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of  La  Sodbe-sar-Yon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  warned  his  consin  of  Conde  of  the  im- 
pending danger.'  Conde,  who,  within  the  past  few  months, 
had  repeatedly  addressed  the  king  and  liis  mother  in  terms  of 
remonstrance  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  the  oppression 
under  which  the  Hugnenots  were  suffering,  but  to  no  purpose, 
again  supplicated  the  throne,  urging  in  particular  that  the  levy 
of  the  Swiss  be  countermanded,  since,  if  they  should  come,  there 
would  be  little  hope  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ;*  while 
Admiral  Coligny,  who  found  Catharine  visiting  the  constable, 
his  uncle,  at  his  palace  of  Chantilly,  with  faithful  boldness  ex- 
posed to  them  both  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  Protes- 
tants in  quiet,  when  they  saw  plain  indications  that  formidable 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming 
them.  To  these  remonstrances,  however,  they  received  only 
what  they  esteemed  evasive  answers — excuses  for  not  dismissing 
the  Swiss,  based  upon  representations  of  the  danger  of  some 
Spanish  incursion,  and  promises  that  the  just  requests  of  the 
Huguenots  should  receive  the  gracious  attention  of  a  monarch 
desirous  of  establishing  his  throne  by  equity,' 

"  The  queene  returned  answer  by  letters,"  wrote  the  Englisli 

'  He  did  more  than  this,  aooording  to  the  belief  of  the  times,  as  expressed 
by  Jean  de  Series;  for,  ** having  been  present  at  the  BayoDne  affair,"  he 
bronght  him  irrefragable  proof  of  the  ^*  holy  leagae  entered  into  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain  for  the  ruin  of  the  religion.**  Comment,  de  statu,  rel. 
et  reip.,  iii.  126. 

'  Tet  so  mnoh  were  intelligent  observers  deceived  respecting  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  only  a  little  over  two  months  before  the  actual  outbreak  of 
the  second  civil  war  (July  4,  1567),  Judge  Truchon  congratulated  France  on 
the  edifying  spectacle  of  loving  accord  which  the  court  furnished.  *'  I  have 
this  very  day,**  he  writes,  *'seen  the  king  holding,  with  his  left  hand,  the 
head  of  my  lord,  the  prince  [of  Conde],  and  with  his  right  the  head  of  my 
lord  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  playfuUy  trying  to  strike  Vieir  forefieetds  to- 
gether. The  Duke  d*Anmale  was  paying  his  attentions  to  Madame  la  Mares- 
chale  [de  Montmorency.]  ....  The  Cardinal  of  Chatillon  was  not  far 
off.  In  short,  all,  wiUiout  distinction,  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  harmonious 
that  I  wish  there  may  never  be  g^reater  divisions  in  France.  It  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  many  persons  of  lower  rank,'*  eta  Letter  to  M.  de  Gordes,  MS.  in 
Archives  de  Cond6,  Due  d'Aumale,  Princes  de  Cond6,  i.  540,  Pieces  inSdites. 

s  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  128,  129.  See,  also,  Conde*s  letter  of  Aug.  23,  1568. 
Ibid.,  iii  201. 
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ambassador,  Norris,  to  Elizabeth,  ^^assoringe  him^ — Cond6 — 
^^  by  the  f aythe  of  a  princesse  et  cPtme  /emme  de  hien  (for  so  she 
termed  it),  that  so  long  as  she  might  any  waies  prevayle  with 
the  Kinge,  her  sonne,  he  should  never  breake  the  sayd  edicte, 
and  therof  required  him  to  assure  himself  e ;  and  if  he  coolde 
come  to  die  courte,  he  shoulde  be  as  welcome  as  his  owne  harte 
could  devise ;  if  not,  to  passe  tlie  tyme  without  any  suspect  or 
jealousie,  protesting  that  there  was  nothing  ment  that  tended  to 
his  indempnitie,  what  so  ever  was  bruted  abrode  or  conoeyved 
to  tlie  contrary,  as  he  should  perceyve  by  the.sequele  erst  it 
were  long."  * 

Shall  we  blame  those  sturdy,  straightforward  men,  so  long 
fed  upon  unmeaning  or  readily-broken  promises  of  redress,  if 
they  gave  little  credit  to  the  royal  assurances,  and  to  the  more 
honeyed  words  of  the  queen  mother  ?  Perhaps  there  existed 
no  sufficient  groimds  for  the  immediate  alarm  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Perhaps  no  settled  plan  had  been  formed  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Philip — no  "sacred  league"  of  the  kind  supposed 
to  have  been  sketched  in  outline  at  Bayonne — ^no  contemplated 
massacre  of  the  chiefs,  with  a  subsequent  assembly  of  notables 
at  Poitiers,  and  repeal  of  all  the  toleration  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Protestants.*  All  this  may  have  been  false; 
but,  if  false,  it  was  invested  with  a  wondei-ful  verisimilitude,  and 
to  Huguenots  and  Papists  it  had,  so  far  as  their  actions  were  con- 
cerned, all  the  effect  of  truth.  At  all  events  the  promises  of  the 
king  could  not  be  trusted.  Had  he  not  been  promising,  again 
and  again,  for  four  years  ?  Had  not  every  restrictive  ordinance, 
every  interpretation  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  every  palpable 

*  Norrifl  to  Queen  EUzsbeth,  Ang.  29,  1567,  State  Paper  Office,  Duo  d'An- 
male,  Pidoea  incites,  i.  559. 

^  <^  Sed  ne  frostra  laborare  viderentnr,  de  Albani  oonsUio,  ^  Satius  esse  nnicnm 
Balmonis  caput,  quam  mUle  ranarum  capita  habere,*  ineunt  rationes  de  inter- 
oipiendis  optimatum  lis,  qui  Beligionem  sequerentur,  Condsdo,  Amiralio,  An- 
delotio,  Bupef ocaldio  aliiaque  primoribus  viris.  Ratio  yidebatur  prrasentiari- 
ma,  ut  a  rege  acoerserentur,  tanquam  consulendi  de  iis  rebus  qu8B  ad  regnom 
constitnendum  faoerent,**  etc.  Jean  de  Serrea,  iii.  123.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  Yolume  was  published  the  year  before  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
massacre.  The  persons  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  died 
before  1572,  were  the  victims  of  the  massacre. 
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infringement  npon  its  spirit,  if  not  npon  its  letter,  been  pre- 
faced by  a  declaration  of  Charles's  intention  to  maintain  the 
edict  inviolate  ?  In  the  words  of  an  indignant  contemporary, 
**the  very  name  of  the  edict  was  employed  to  destroy  the  edict 
itself."' 


The  Hngaenot  ezpeditioiui  to  Florida  have  been  so  well  sketched  hj  Ban- 
czoft  and  Parkman,  and  so  folly  set  forth  by  their  latest  historian,  M.  Paul 

Gaffarel,  that  I  need  not  speak  of  them  in  detail.  In  fact,  they 
nofcatte^^  belong  more  intimately  to  American  than  to  French  history. 
S  iSSdlf***  They  owed  their  origin  to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Coligny, 

who  was  not  less  desiroas,  as  a  Huguenot,  to  provide  a  safe  refuge 
for  his  fellow  Protestants,  than  anxious,  as  High  Admiral  of  France,  to  secure 
for  his  native  country  such  commercial  resources  as  it  had  never  enjoyed.  **  I 
am  in  my  honse,^  he  wrote  in  1565,  *^  studying  new  measures  by  which  we 
may  traffic  and  make  profit  in  foreign  parts.  I  hope  shortly  to  bring  it  to 
IMUB^hat  we  shall  have  the  best  trade  in  Christendom  '*  (Gaffarel,  Histoire  de 
la  Floride  fran^aise,  Paris,  1875,  pp.  45,  46).  But,  although  the  project  of 
Huguenot  emigpration  was  conceived  in  the  brain  of  the  great  Protestant 
leader,  aiiparently  it  was  heartily  approved  by  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  her 
aon.  They  certainly  were  not  averse  to  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  whom  their  religious  views,  and,  still  more,  their 
politioal  tendencies,  rendered  objects  of  suspicion.  ^*If  wishing  were  in 
order,*'  Catharine  (Letter  to  Forquevaulx,  March  17,  1566,  Gaffarel,  428) 
plainly  told  the  Spanish  ambaasador,  on  one  occasion,  ^*  I  would  wish  that  all 
the  Huguenots  were  in  those  regions*'  ('*si  c'estoit  soueter,  ie  voudrois  que 
toots  lea  Huguenots  fussent  en  ce  pais-Uk**).  In  the  discussion  that  ensued 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  the  queen  mother  never  denied  that 
the  colonists  went  not  only  with  her  knowledge,  but  with  her  consent.  In 
fact,  she  repudiated  with  scorn  and  indignation  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
that  such  considerable  bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  could  have  left  her  son's 
French  dominions  without  the  royal  privity  (Ibid.,  427). 

The  first  expedition,  under  Jean  Hibault,  in  1562,  was  little  more  than  a 
T<^age  of  discovery.     The  main  body  promptly  returned  to  France,  the  same 

year,  finding  that  country  rent  with  civil  war.    The  twenty-six  or 

twenty-eight  men  left  behind  to  hold  "  Charlesf ort "  (erected 
pfrobably  near  the  mouth  of  the  South  Edisto  river,  in  what  is  now  South 
Carolina),  disheartened  and  famishing,  nevertheless  sncoeeded  in  constructing 
a  rude  shijf  and  recrossing  the  Atlantic  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

A  second  expedition  (1564),  under  Ben4  de  LaudonniSre,  who  had  taken  part 

'  '*  Ita  Bdicti  nomen  usorpabatur,  dnm  Ediotnm  reveia  pessundaretur." 
Jean  de  Serxea,  ilL  60. 
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in  the  fizat,  was  intended  to  effect  a  more  pennanent  settlement.  A  strong 
earthwork  was  aooordingly  thrown  np  at  a  spot  christened  ^*  Caro- 
line," in  honor  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  colony  was  inangn- 
rated  nnder  fair  auspices.  But  improvidence  and  mismanagement  soon  bore 
their  legitimate  fruits.  Laudonniere  saw  himself  constrained  to  bnild  ships 
for  a  return  to  Europe,  and  was  about  to  set  sail  when  the  third  expedition 
unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  (August  28,  15d5),  under  Bibault,  leader 
of  the  first  enterprise. 

Unfortunately  the  arrival  of  this  fresh  reinforcement  was  closely  followed 
by  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  squadron,  commanded  by  Pedro  Menendez,  or 
Melendez,  de  Abila,  sent  by  Philip  the  Second  expressly  to  destroy 
the  Frenchmen  who  had  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  settle  in  ter- 
ritories claimed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Nature  seemed  to  conspire  with 
their  own  incompetency  to  ruin  the  French.  The  French  vessels,  having  gone 
out  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  accomplished  nothing,  and,  meeting  a  terrible 
storm,  were  driven  far  down  the  coast  and  wrecked.  *' Caroline''  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Menendez,  and  its  garrison  was  mercilessly  put  to  death.  The 
same  fate  befell  the  shipwrecked  French  from  the  fleet.  Those 
Henendes.^  who  declared  themselves  Roman  Catholics  were  almost  the  only 
persons  spared  by  their  pitiless  assailants.  A  few  women  and 
children  were  gfranted  their  lives;  also  a  drummer,  a  homblower,  and  a  few 
oarpentero  and  sailors,  whose  services  were  valuable.  Laudonniere  and  a 
handful  of  men  escaped  to  the  woods,  and  subsequently  to  Europe.  About 
two  hundred  soldiers,  who  threatened  to  entrench  themselves  and  make  a  for- 
midable resistance,  were  able  to  obtain  from  Menendez  a  pledge  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  observed. 
The  rest — many  hundreds — were  consigned  to  indiscriminate  slaughter; 
Bibault  himself  was  flayed  and  quartered ;  and  over  the  dead  Huguenots  was 
suspended  a  tablet  with  this  inscription :  ^*  Hung,  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as 
Lutherans''  (Gaffarel,  229;  De  Thou,  iv.  113;  Ag.  d'Aubign6,  i.  248).  Spain 
and  Rome  had  achieved  a  grand  work.  The  chaplain  Mendoza  could  piously 
write:  *^  The  greatest  advantage  from  our  victory,  certainly,  is  the  triumph 
our  Lord  gfrants  us,  which  will  cause  His  Holy  Gospel  to  be  introduced  into 
these  regions  "  (Mendoza,  apud  Gaffarel,  214). 

The  report  of  these  atrocities,  tardily  reaching  the  Old  World,  called  forth 
an  almost  universal  cry  of  horror.  Fair-minded  men  of  both  communions 
stigmatized  the  conduct  of  Menendez  and  his  companions  as  sheer  murder ; 
for  had  not  the  French  colonists  of  Florida  been  attacked  before  being  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  after  being  denied  even  such 
terms  as  were  customarily  accorded  to  Turks  and  other  infidels?  Among 
princes,  Philip  alone  applauded  the  deed,  and  seemed  only  to  regret  that 
faith  had  been  kept  witii  any  of  the  detested  Huguenots  (Gaffarel,  234,  245). 
It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  whatever  indignation  was  shown  by 
Catharine  de'  Medici  and  her  son,  was  merely  assumed  in  deference  to  the 
popular  clamor,  and  that  but  a  feeble  remonstrance  was  really  uttered.  This 
supineness  would  be  readily  explicable  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  long  pre- 
meditation of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day.     If  the  tzeacheroua 
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muder  of  Admizal  CoUgnj  and  the  other  great  Hngaenot  leaders  had  indeed 
been  deliberatelj  planned  from  the  time  of  the  Bajonne  oonference  in  1565, 
and  would  have  been  exeoated  at  Moolins  in  1566,  bat  for  nnforeeeen  cixcom- 
utaniwfft  no  protests  against  the  Florida  butchezy  could  have  been  sincere.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Catharine  de*  Medioi  was  earnest  and  persistent  in  her 
demand  for  the  punishment  of  Menendez,  it  is  not  oonceivable  that  her  mind 
should  have  been  then  entertaining  the  project  of  the  Parisian  mi^^^wif  The 
extant  correapondenoe  between  the  French  qneen  mother  and  her  envoy  at 
the  ooort  of  Madrid  may  fairly  be  said  to  set  at  rest  all  doabts  respecting  her 
attitude.     She  was  indignant,  determined,  and  outspoken. 

So  slowly  did  news  travel  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  eighteenth  of  Febmaiy,  1566,  that  Forquevauix,  from  Madrid,  de- 
qwfcohed  to  the  King  of  France  a  first  account  of  the  events  that  had  oc- 
eozred  in  Florida  nearly  five  months  before.  The  ambassador  seems  to  have 
expie— od  becoming  indignation  in  the  interviews  he  sought  with  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  repudiating  with  dignity  the  suggestion  that  the  blame  should  be 
laid  upon  Coligny,  for  having  abused  his  authority  as  admiral  to  set  on  foot 
a  pirataoal  expedition  into  the  territories  of  a  friendly  prince;  and  holding 
forth  no  encxmragement  to  believe  that  Charles  would  disavow  Coligny^s  acts. 
He  told  Alva  distinctly  that  Menendez  was  a  butcher  rather  than  a  good 
soldier  (*'  plus  digne  bourreau  que  bon  soldat,^'  Forquevauix  to  Charles  IX. , 
Mazoh  16,  1566,  GafEarel,  425).  He  declared  to  him  that  the  Turks  had 
never  exhibited  such  inhumanity  to  their  prisoners  at  Castelnovo  or  at  Gerbes 
— in  fact,  never  had  barbarians  displayed  such  cruelty.  As  a  Frenchman,  he 
aasnied  the  Spaniard  that  he  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  so  execrable  a 
deed,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  God  would  not  leave  it  unpunished 
(Ibid.,  426). 

Catharine's  own  language  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Frances  de  Alava, 
was  not  less  frank.  '*  As  their  common  mother,**  she  said,  *'  I  can  but  have 
an  incredible  grief  at  heart,  when  I  hear  that  between  princes  so  closely 
bound  as  friends,  allies,  and  relations,  as  these  two  kings,  and  in  so  good  a 
peace,  and  at  a  time  when  such  great  offices  of  friendship  are  observed  be- 
tween them,  so  horrible  a  carnage  has  been  committed  on  the  subjects  of  my 
son,  the  King  of  France.  I  am,  as  it  were,  beside  myself  when  I  think  of  it, 
and  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  king,  your  master,  will  refuse  us  satis- 
faction" (Catharine  to  Forquevauix,  Moulins,  March  17th,  Gafflarel,  427). 
Not  content  with  this  plain  talking  to  Alava,  she  *  Sprayed  and  ordered" 
Forquevauix  to  make  Philip  himself  understand  her  desires  respecting  '*  the 
reparation  demanded  by  so  enormouB  an  outrage.'*^  He  was  to  tell  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty  that  Catharine  would  never  rest  content  until  due  satisfaction 
was  made ;  and  that  she  would  feel  *'  marvellous  regret  '*  should  she  not  only 
find  that  all  her  pains  to  establish  perpetual  friendship  between  the  two 
kings  had  been  lost,  but  one  day  be  reproached  by  Charles  for  having  suffered 
such  a  stain  upon  his  reputation  **  (^*  que  .  .  .  j*aye  laiss^  faire  une  telle 
eacome  (1  sa  reputation.*'    Gaffarel,  429). 

Forquevauix  fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  veiy  letter,  adding,  on  his  own 
aooonnt,  that  in  forty-one  years  of  militozy  service  he  had  never  known  so 
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ezeomble  an  exeoadon.  He  seems  also  to  liaTe  diqioeed  effeobiially  of  the 
SpaaiBh  daim  to  Florida  thxoagh  right  of  anoient  disooveiy,  l^  emphaaiiiiig 
tbe  oizciuiuitaaoe  that  Menendez,  after  his  viotoiy,  tliought  it  neoessaiy  to 
take  fomial  poeseeaion  of  the  land.  He  informed  Philip  that  no  news  ooold 
be  more  wdoome  to  tiie  Hngaenots  than  that  the  sabjects  of  Charles  had 
been  murdered  l^  those  very  persons  who  were  expected  to  strengthen  him 
by  their  friendship  and  allianoe  (Forqneyaulx  to  Catharine,  April  9th,  Gaffa- 
rel,  432).  His  words  had  little  efPeot  npon  any  one  at  tiie  Spanish  oonrt, 
save  the  yonng  qneen,  who  felt  the  utmost  soUoitade  lest  her  broths  and 
her  hnsbuid  should  become  inyoWed  in  war  with  each  other.  ('*  Me  sembla 
qu*il  tint  k  pen  qu^elle  ne  pleurast  son  soul  de  crainte  qu*il  ne  sunrienne 
quelque  alteration.**    Forqueyaulx,  v^* supra,  480.) 

But,  although  no  progress  was  made  toward  obtaining  Justice,  tiie  French 
government  did  not  relax  its  efPorts.  Charles  wrote  from  Baint  Maur,  May 
12, 1566)  that  his  will  was  that  Forqueyaulx  should  renew  his  complaint  and 
insist  with  all  urgency  upon  a  reparation  of  the  wrong  done  him.  **  Ton  wiU 
not  cease  to  tell  them,**  said  the  king,  *'  that  they  must  not  hope  that  I  shall 
ever  be  Satisfied  until  I  see  such  a  reparation  as  our  friendship  demands.** 
(GhdTarel,  437.) 

The  French  ambassador  continued  to  press  his  daim,  and,  in  particular,  to 
demand  the  release  of  the  French  prisoners,  even  up  to  near  the  time  when 
a  private  oitixen,  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  undertook  to  avenge  Ids  country's 
wrongs  while  satisfying  his  thirst  for  personal  revenge.  De  Qourguea  was 
not,  as  has  usually  been  supposed,  a  Huguenot;  he  had  even 
nrmgao?  been  an  adherent  of  MonUnc  and  of  the  house  of  Guise (Gaffarel, 
A^^iSSs^  265).     But,  having  been  captured  in  war  by  the  Spaniards,  in 

^  1566,  he  had  been  made  a  galley-slave.     From  that  time  he  had 

vowed  irreconcilable  hatred  against  the  Catholic  king.  He  obtained  a  long- 
deferred  satisfaction  when,  in  April,  1568,  he  surprised  the  fort  of  Caroline, 
slew  most  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  placed  over  the  remainder — spared 
only  for  the  more  ignominious  punishment  of  hanging  upon  the  same  trees 
to  which  Huguenots  had  been  suspended — the  inscription,  burned  with  a  hot 
iron  on  a  pine  slab :  **  I  do  this  not  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  seamen,  but 
as  to  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.**  (The  words  are  given  with  slight 
variations.  See  **  La  Beprinse  de  la  Floride  par  le  Cappitaine  Gourgue,** 
reprinted  by  Gaffarel,  483-515 ;  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  i.  854-356 ;  De  Thou,  iv. 
123-126.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  SBCOND  CIVIL  WAB  AND  THB  SHORT  FBAOSL 

A  TREAOHEBOus  peaoe  or  an  open  war  was  now  apparently  the 
only  alternative  offered  to  the  Hngaenots.  In  reality,  however, 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  denied  even  the  nnwelcome 
choice  between  the  two.  The  threatening  preparations  made 
for  the  purpose  of  crashing  them  were  indications  of  coming 
war,  i^  indeed,  they  were  not  properly  to  be  regarded,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  as  the  first  stage  in  the  war  itself.  The  times 
called  for  prompt  decision.  Within  a  few  weeks  three  confer- 
ences were  held  at  Yal^ry  and  at  Chatillon.  Ten  or  twelve  of 
the  most  prominent  Hngnenot  nobles  assembled  to  discuss  with 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  Coligny  the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 
Twice  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  greater  number  restrained  by 
the  calm  perdoasion  of  the  admiral.  Convinced  that  the  sword 
C56iigiij^i»-  ^®  *  fearful  remedy  for  political  diseases — a  remedy 
dfloocmiMBU.  that  should  never  be  applied  except  in  the  most  des- 
perate emergency — Coligny  urged  his  friends  to  be  patient,  and 
to  show  to  the  world  that  they  were  rather  forced  into  war  by 
the  malice  of  their  enemies  than  drawn  of  their  own  free  choice. 
But  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  before  the  close  of  the 
month,  they  were  too  much  excited  by  the  startling  reports 
reaching  them  from  all  sides,  to  be  controlled  even  by  Coligny's 
prudent  advice.  A  great  friend  of  "  the  religion  "  at  court  had 
Rnmon  of  ^^^  ^  *^®  priucc  and  the  admiral  an  account  of  a  secret 
SSS  ui?*"  n^^tingof  the  royal  coimcil,  at  which  the  imprison- 
ungooiou.  ment  of  the  former  and  the  execution  of  the  latter  was 
agreed  upon.     The  Swiss  were  to  be  distributed  in  equal  de- 
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tachments  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Poitiers,  and  the  plan  already 
indicated — the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  and  the  proda- 
mation  of  another  edict  of  opposite  tenor — was  at  once  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  "  Are  we  to  wait,"  asked  the  more  impetuous, 
^'  until  we  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  dragged  to  dishonora- 
ble death  on  Parisian  scaffolds  ?  »Have  we  forgotten  the  more 
than  three  thousand  Huguenots  put  to  violent  deaths  since  the 
peace,  and  the  frivolous  answers  and  treacherous  delays  whidi 
have  been  our  only  satisfaction  ? "  And  when  some  of  the  leaders 
expressed  the  opinion  that  delay  was  still  preferable  to  a  war 
that  would  certainly  expose  their  motives  to  obloquy,  and  entail 
so  much  unavoidable  misery,  the  admiral's  younger  brother, 

D'Andelot,  combated  with  his  accustomed  vehemence 
warlike  ooan.  a  cautiou  which  hc  regarded  as  pusillanimous,  and 

pointedly  asked  its  advocates  what  all  their  innocence 
would  avail  them  when  once  they  found  tliemselves  in  prison 
and  at  their  enemy's  mercy,  when  they  were  banished  to  foreign 
coimtries,  or  were  roaming  without  shelter  in  the  forests  and 
wilds,  or  were  exposed  to  the  barbarous  assaults  of  an  infuriated 
populace.*  His  striking  harangue  carried  the  day.  The  admi- 
ral reluctantly  yielded,  and  it  was  decided  to  anticipate  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy  by  a  bold  defensive  movement.  Some  ad- 
vocated the  seizure  of  Orleans,  and  coimselled  that,  with  this 
refuge  in  their  possession,  negotiations  should  be  entered  into 
with  the  court  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss ;  others  that  the 
party  should  fortify  itself  by  the  capture  of  as  many  cities  as 
possible.  But  to  these  propositions  the  pertinent  reply  was 
made  that  there  was  no  time  for  wordy  discussions,  the  contro- 
versy must  be  settled  by  means  of  the  sword ;  *  and  that,  of  a 

'  The  most  authentio  aooonnt  of  these  important  intemews  is  that  given 
by  Francois  de  la  None  in  his  M^moires,  chap.  xi.  It  clearly  shows  how  much 
Davila  mistakes  in  asserting  that  **  the  prince,  the  admiral,  and  Andelot  per- 
suaded them,  without  farther  delay,  to  take  arms.**  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1678,  bk.  iy.,  p.  110.)  Davila's  careless  remark  has  led  many  others  into  the 
error  of  making  Coligny  the  advocate,  instead  of  the  opposer,  of  a  resort  to 
arms.  See  also  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlii.)  2-7,  who  bases  his  narrative  on  that 
of  De  la  None,  as  does  likewise  Agrippa  d*Aabign^,  1.  iv.,  a  vii.  (L  209),  who 
uses  the  expression :  *^  L*Amiral  voolant  endorer  toates  extremitez  et  se  con- 
fier  en  rinnocence."  '  **  Ains  arec  le  fer.** 
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hnndred  towns  the  Protestants  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 

war,  they  had  found  themselves  unable  to  retain  a 

zaiaetobe     dozen  Until  its  close.     Finally,  the  prince  and  his 

i^iHwl  And 

King  ciutfiM  companions  resolved  to  make  it  the  great  object  of 
their  endeavors  to  drive  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  from 
conrt  and  liberate  Charles  from  his  pernicious  influence.  This 
object  was  to  be  attained  by  dispersing  the  Swiss,  and  by  con- 
ducting hostilities  on  a  bold  plan — rather  by  the  maintenance 
of  an  army  that  could  actively  take  the  field,*  than  by  seizing 
any  cities  save  a  few  of  the  most  important.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  the  feast-day  of  St.  Michael,  the  Hugue- 
nots having  suddenly  risen  in  all  parts  of  France,  Conde  and 
Coligny,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  neighboring  provinces, 
were  to  present  themselves  at  ihe  court,  which  would  be  busy 
celebrating  the  customary  annual  ceremonial  of  the  royal  order. 
They  would  then  hand  to  the  king  a  humble  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  for  the  removal  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Swiss  troops,  which,  instead 
of  being  retained  near  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  which  they 
had  ostensibly  come  to  protect,  had  been  advanced  to  the  very 
vicinity  of  the  capital.'  It  might  be  difficult  to  prevent  the 
enterprise  from  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  plot  against  the 
king,  in  whose  immediate  vicinity  the  cardinal  was ;  but  the 
event,  if  prosperous,  would  demonstrate  the  integrity  of  their 
purpose.' 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  and  better  executed  than  such 
schemes  usually  are.    The  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  so  impor- 

>  ^*  Une  arm^e  gaiUazde.'*    La  None,  uM  supra. 

'  M^m.  de  Castelnau,  liv.  vi,  c.  iv.,  o.  v. ;  La  None,  a  xi. ;  De  Thou,  iv. 
(liy.  xlii.)  5,  6.  Davila,  L  iy.,  p.  110,  aUudes  to  the  aocasation,  extorted  from 
Proteiitant  prisoners  on  the  raok,  that  **  the  chief  scope  of  this  enterprise  was 
to  murder  the  king  and  queen,  with  all  her  other  children,  that  the  crown 
might  come  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,'*  but  admits  that  it  was  not  generaUy 
credited.  The  curate  of  Saint  Barthelemi  is  less  charitable ;  describing  the  ris- 
ing of  the  Protestants,  he  says  :  *'  En  ung  vendredy  27''  se  partirent  de  toutes 
les  villes  de  France  les  huguenots,  sans  qu'on  leur  eust  dit  mot,  mais  ils  craig- 
noient  que  si  on  venoit  au  dessein  de  leur  entreprise  qui  estoit  de  prendre  on 
taer  le  roy  Charies  neuvidme,  qu'on  ne  les  saocagea  ^s  villes."  Journal  d'un 
oar6  ligueur  (J.  de  la  Fosse),  85. 

*  La  None,  and  De  Thou,  ubi  wpra. 
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tant  a  secret.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tumult  of  Amboise,  over  seven  years  before, 
Biowiy  leaks  the  first  iutimatious  of  their  danger  reached  the 
Guises  from  the  Netherlands.*  But  the  courtiers, 
whose  minds  were  taken  up  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
who  dreamed  of  no  such  movement,  were  so  far  from  believing 
the  report,  that  Constable  Montmorency  expressed  vexation 
that  it  was  imagined  that  the  Huguenots  could  get  together  one 
hundred  men  in  a  comer  of  the  kingdom — ^not  to  speak  of  an 
army  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital — ^without  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  die  head  of  the  royal  military  estab- 
lishment ;  while  Chancellor  de  I'Hospital  said  that  ^^  it  was  a 
capital  crime  for  any  servant  to  alarm  his  prince  with  false 
intelligence,  or  give  him  groundless  suspicions  of  his  fellow- 
subjects."  ' 

The  news,  however,  being  soon  confirmed  from  other  sources, 
a  spy  was  sent  to  Chatillon-sur-Loing  to  report  upon  the  admi- 
ral's movements.  He  brought  back  word  that  he  had  found 
CoHgny  at  home,  and  apparently  engrossed  in  the  labors  of  the 
vintage — so  quietly  was  the  affair  conducted  until  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  general  uprising.'  It 
was  not  until  hurried  tidings  came  from  all  quarters  that  the 
roads  to  Chatillon  and  to  Rosoy — a  small  place  in  Brie,  where 
the  Huguenots  had  made  their  rendezvous — were  swanning 
with  men  mounted  and  armed,  that  the  court  took  the  alarm. 

It  was  almost  too  late.     The  Huguenots  had  possession  of 

'  The  historian,  Michel  de  Gastelnau,  sieur  de  Mauyissidre,  had  been  sent 
as  a  special  envoy  to  congratulate  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  his  safe  arrival,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  on  her  relief.  As  he  was  returning  from  Brussels,  he 
received,  from  some  Frenchmen  who  joined  him,  a  very  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  contemplated  rising  of  the  Huguenots,  and,  although  he  regarded 
the  story  as  an  idle  rumor,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  it  to  the  king 
and  queen.     M^moires,  liv.  vi,  c.  iv. 

*  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  ttbi  supra.  It  is  probable  that  the  French  court  par- 
took of  Cardinal  Granvelle^s  conviction,  expressed  two  years  before,  that  the 
Huguenots  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  money  or  procure  foreign  troope  for 
another  war,  not  having  paid  for  those  they  had  employed  in  the  last  war, 
nor  holding  the  strongholds  they  then  held.  Letter  of  May  7,  1565,  Pliers 
d'etat,  ix.  172. 

*  Mdm.  du  duo  de  Bouillon  (Ancienne  Collection),  zlviL  421. 
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Lagnj  and  of  the  croBsing  of  the  river  Mame.  The  king  and 
queen,  with  their  saite,  at  Meaux,  were  ahnoet  entirely  unpro- 
tected, the  six  thousand  Swiss  being  still  at  Ch&teau-Tliierry, 
F^tatofthe  thirty  miles  higher  up  the  Mame.  Instant  orders 
oouttoPftria.  y^Q^B  seut  to  bring  them  forward  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September  witnessed 
&  scene  of  abject  fear  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  and  not  a  few  of 
the  gentlemen  that  accompanied  Charles  and  his  mother.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  imder  escort  of  the  Swiss,  who 
had  at  last  arrived,  the  court  started  for  Paris,  which  was 
reached  after  a  dilatory  journey  that  appeared  all  the  longer  be- 
cause of  tlie  fears  attending  it.'  The  Prince  of  Conde,  who 
had  been  joined  as  yet  only  by  the  forerunners  of  his  army, 
engaged  in  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Swiss ;  but  a  small  band 
of  four  or  five  hundred  gentlemen,  armed  only  with  their 
swords,  could  do  nothing  against  a  solid  phalanx  of  the  brave 
mountaineers,  and  he  was  forced  to  retiriB.  Meanwhile  Marslial 
Montmorency,  sent  by  Catharine  to  dissuade  the  prince,  the 
admiral,  and  Cardinal  Chatillon  from  prosecuting  their  enter- 
prise, had  returned  with  the  message  that  '^  the  Huguenots  were 
determined  to  defeat  the  preparations  made  to  destroy  them 
and  their  religion,  which  was  only  tolerated  by  a  conditional 
edict,  revocable  by  the  king  at  his  pleasure."  * 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  did  not  share  in  the  flight  of  the 
court  to  Paris.  Never  able  to  boast  of  the  possession  of  over- 
much courage,  he  may  have  feared  for  his  personal  safety ;  for 
it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  be  sacrificed  by  a  queen 
rarely  troubled  with  any  feelings  of  humanity,  to  allay  the  storm 
raging  about  the  ship  of  state ;  or  he  may  have  hoped  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  his  party  away  from  the  capital.'  However 
this  may  be,  the  Cardinal  betook  himself  in  hot  haste  to  the 
city  of  Bheims,  but  reached  his  palace  only  after  an  almost 

—     -  .  -  ^        , 

'  La  FooBe,  p.  86,  represents  Charles  tfs  exolaimin^,  when  he  entered  the 
Porto  Saint  Denis :  **  Qa*il  estoit  tenu  Ik  Dieu,  et  qu'il  y  avoit  qoinze  heures 
qa*il  estoit  Ik  cheyal,  et  ayoit  east  trois  alarmes.'* 

*  M^m.  de  Oastolnao,  Ut.  tL,  o.  t.  ;  La  None,  c.  ziii.  (Ana  ColL,  xlyii.  180- 
185 ;  De  Thou,  iy.  8 ;  J.  de  Serres,  iii.  129-131 ;  La  Fosse,  86 ;  Agrippa 
d'Anbign^,  Hist  univ.,  i.  dlO. 

*  **  BaTi  d*aToir  aUom^  le  fen  de  la  gaerze,"  says  De  Thon,  It.  9. 
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miraculous  escape  from  capture  by  his  enemies.'  Once  in  safety, 
he  despatched  two  messengers  in  rapid  siiccession '  to  Brussels, 
and  begged  Alva  to  send  him  an  agent  with  whom  he  might 
communicate  in  confidence.  The  proposals  made  when  that 
personage  arrived  at  Rheims  were  sufficiently  startling;  for, 
after  calling  attention  to  Philip's  rightful  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Charles  and  his  brothers,  he 
offered  in  a  certain  contingency  to  place  in  the  Spanish  monarch's 
hands  some  strong  places  that  might  prove  valuable  in  substan- 
tiating that  claim.  In  return,  the  Cardinal  wished  Philip  to 
assiune  the  defence  of  the  papal  church  in  France,  and  particu- 
CMdfaai  Lor-  ^^^^7  dcsired  him  to  undertake  the  protection  of  his 
AhST  to  "^iS*  brothers  and  of  himself.  The  message  was  not  un- 
T«d6  France,  ^elcomc  either  to  Alva  or  to  his  royal  master.  They 
were  willing,  they  said,  to  assist  the  King  of  France  in  combat- 
ing the  Huguenots,*  and  they  made  no  objection  to  accepting 
the  cities.  At  the  worst,  these  cities  would  serve  as  pledges  for 
the  repayment  of  whatever  sums  the  King  of  Spain  might  ex- 
pend in  maintaining  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  in  France.  With 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  Philip's  becoming  the  formal  guardian 
of  the  Guises,  Alva  felt  more  hesitation,  for  who  knew  how 
matters  might  turn  out  ?  And  Philip,  never  quite  ready  for  any 
important  decision,  praised  his  lieutenant's  delay,  and  inculcated 
further  procrastination.*  But  the  succession  to  the  tliix)ne  of 
France  was  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  As  Alva  intimated, 
the  famous  Salic  law,  imder  which  Charles's  sister  Isabella  was 
excluded  from  the  crown,  was  merely  a  bit  of  pleasantry,  and 
force  of  arms  would  facilitate  the  acknowledgment  of  her  claims.* 

*  De  Thou,  t/W  mpra, 

'  The  circamstance  of  two  messengen,  each  bearing  letters  from  the  same 
person,  while  the  letters  made  no  alluaion  to  each  other,  following  one  another 
closely,  struck  Alva  as  so  suspicious,  that  he  actually  placed  the  second 
messenger  under  arrest,  and  only  liberated  him  on  hearing  from  his  own 
agent  on  his  return  that  the  man^s  credentials  were  genuine. 

'  Alva  proposed  to  detach  5,000  men  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  German 
auxiliaries  into  France,  and  protect  the  Netherlands. 

-*  Letter  of  Alva  to  Philip,  Nov.  1, 1567,  Gachard,  Oorrespondance  de  Philippe 
n.,  i.,  593. 

^  **  Que  la  ley  silica,  que  dizien,  ea  baya,  y  laa  armaa  la  allanarian."  Ibid, 
L  5^ 
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The  blow  which  the  Hogaenots  h&d  aimed  at  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  missed  its  mark, 
through  premature  discloeore ;  but  the;  still  hoped  to  accom- 
plish their  design  by  slower  means.  Shnt  up  in  Paris,  the  court 
might  be  frightened  or  starved  into  compliance  before  the  Koman 
Catholic  forces  could  be  assembled  to  relieve  the  capital.  With 
this  object  the  Prince  of  Cond^  moved  around  to  the  nortli  side  of 
the  city,  and  took  up  his  quarters,  on  the  second  of  October,  in  the 
village  of  Saint  Denis.  With  the  lower  Seine,  wliich,  in  one 
cond*  M  °^  ^'*  serpentine  coils,  here  turns  back  upon  itself,  and 
BustDoiiL  retreats  from  the  direction  of  the  sea,  in  his  imme- 
diate grasp,  and  within  easy  striking  dbtance  of  the  upper  Seine, 
and  its  important  tribntary  the  Mame — the  chief  sources  of  the 
supply  of  food  on  which  the  capital  depended — the  Prince  of 
Cond^  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  and  the  time 
when  the  hungry  Parisians  shoold  compel  the  queen  to  submit, 
or  to  send  oat  her  troops  to  an  open  field.  At  the  same  time 
he  bnmed  the  windmills  that  stretched  their  huge  arms  on  every 
eminence  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  an  ill-advised  measure,  as  are 
all  similar  acts  of  destruction,  unless  justified  by  urgent  necessity. 
If  it  occasioned  some  distress  in  Paris,'  it  only  embittered  the 
minds  of  the  people  yet  more,  and  enabled  the  municipal  autlio- 
rities  to  retaliate  with  some  color  of  equity  by  seizing  tJie  houses 
of  persons  known  or  suspected  to  be  Huguenots,  and  selling  their 
goods  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  defending  the 
city.' 

The  attempt  "  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king  " — for  such  the 
movement  was  understood  to  be  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party — 
was  even  more  unfortunate.  It  produced  in  Charles  an  alienation ' 

'  The  price  of  wheat,  Jeluut  de  U  Foese  tells  ns  (p.  96)  advaaoed  to  fifteen 
famnea  pet "  eeptier." 

■  Jonnial  d*iui  eaxi  ligaear  (J,  de  la  Foeae),  66. 

>  In  one  of  Oharles'a  flrat  daapatchea  to  t^  LieDteiiant.QoTemor  of  Daii- 
phlnj,  wbetein  he  bids  him  teatiun,  and,  if  necessary,  attack  any  HugneDola 
of  the  prorinoe  who  might  undertake  to  come  to  Condi's  nuUtance,  theie  oc' 
COTS  an  expMaston  that  amacks  of  the  maideroiiH  apiiit  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Daf :  "  Ton  shall  ont'tbem  to  pieces,"  he  writes,  "  without  spaiiDg  a  single 
penon;  for  the  mora  dead  bodies  there  are,  the  less  eoemies  remsin  [csr 
Unt  plus  de  mocts,  moina  d'ennemysl )"  Cliacles  to  Gtoides,  Oct.  8, 1567,  MS. 
in  Oood^  AraUvaa,  D'Aamale,  1.  668. 
Vol-  IL— M 
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which  the  enemies  of  the  Huguenots  took  good  care  to  prevent 
ThoHugu©.  ^^"^  from  ever  completely  forgetting.  They  repre- 
m4?aUOT-  sci^ted  the  undertaking  of  Meaux  as  aimed,  not  at 
ates  the  king,  the  counscllors  of  the  monarcli,  but  at  tlie  "Sacred 
Majesty"  itself,  and  Cond^  and  Coligny,  witli  their  associates, 
were  pictured  to  the  affrighted  eyes  of  die  fugitive  boy-king  as 
conspirators  who  respected  none  of  those  rights  which  are  so 
precious  in  the  view  of  royalty. 

Meantime  Catharine  was  not  slow  in  resorting  to  the  arts  by 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  seek  either  to  avert  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  her  own  short-sighted  policy,  or  to  gain  time  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  her  opponents.*  The  Huguenots  received  a 
deputation  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the  Marshal  de  Vieille- 
ville,  and  Jean  de  Morvilliers — three  of  the  most  influential  and 
Negotutiona  moderate  adherents  of  the  court — through  whom 
SSJS^note^  Charles  demanded  the  reason  of  the  sudden  uprising 
SSteSdr  which  causelessly  threatened  his  own  person  and  the 
demandi*.  p^acc  of  the  realm.  The  Huguenot  leaders  replied 
by  denying  any  evil  design,  and  showing  that  they  had  armed 
themselves  only  in  self-defence  against  the  manifested  malice 
of  their  enemies.'  Subsequent  interviews  between  Conde  and 
the  envoys  of  Charles  seemed  to  hold  forth  some  hopes  of  peace. 
The  king  declared  himself  ready  to  furnish  the  Protestants  with 
proofs  of  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  and  L'Hospital  even 
exhibited  the  di*aft  of  an  edict  in  which  their  rights  should  be 
guaranteed.  As  this  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  prince,  at  tlie 
chancellor's  suggestion,  submitted  the  i-equests  of  his  associates. 
These  related  to  the  banishment  of  the  foreign  troops,  the  per- 
mission to  come  and  present  their  petitions  to  the  king,  the  con- 
firmation and  maintenance  of  the  past  edicts,  with  the  repeal  of 
all  restrictive  interpretations,  the  assembling  of  the  states  gen- 

*  Davila  (i.  113)  makes  the  latter  her  distinct  object  in  the  negotiationa : 
**  The  queen,  to  protract  the  time  tiU  supplies  of  men  and  other  necessary 
proyisions  arrived,  and  to  abate  the  fervor  of  the  enemy,  being  constrained 
to  have  recourse  to  her  wonted  arts,  excellently  dissembling  those  so  recent 
in  juries,  etc." 

*  Of  course  **  Sieur  Soulier,  pr^tre  "  sees  nothing  but  perversity  in  these 
grounds.  **  lis  n'allegu^rent  que  dee  raiaona  frivoUes  pour  excnser  leur  arme- 
ment."    Hiatoire  des  6dits  de  padficatioii,  64. 
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eral,  and  the  Temoval  of  tbe  bnrdenBome  imposts  under  whidi 
the  people  groaned,  and  which  were  of  advantage  only  to  tlie 
crowd  of  ItaliaoB  and  others  enjoying  extraordinary  credit  at 
court.'  If  the  first  of  these  demands  were  sufficiently  bold,  the 
last  demand  was  little  calculated  to  conciliate  Catharine,  who 
naturally  conceived  herself  doubly  insulted  by  the  covert  alla- 
sion  to  her  own  prodigality  and  by  the  reference  to  her  coim- 
tryinen.  She  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  Charles  to  answer 
tlirougli  a  proclamation  sent  by  a  herald  to  the  confederates,  com- 
manding Cond^,  Coligny,  D'Andelot,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Genlis, 
and  tlie  other  leaders,  by  name,  to  lay  down  the  arms  which 
they  had  taken  up  without  his  consent.'  Perceiving  the  mis- 
take tliey  had  committed  in  making  requests  which,  although 
just  and  appropriate,  were  in  part  bnt  ill-soited  to  the  times,  the 
Protestants  b^n  to  abate  their  demands.  Coniining  themselves 
to  the  matter  of  religion,  they  now  petitioned  only  for  an  un- 
restricted liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  confirmed  by  the 
repeal  of  all  ordinances  or  parliamentary  decisions  conflicting 
with  it.  Tlieir  moderation  inspired  fresh  hopes  of  averting  the 
resort  to  anns,  and  a  new  conference  was  held,  between  the  Hn- 
guenot  position  and  the  city  of  Paris,  at  the  hamlet  of  La  Cha- 
pelle  Saint  Denis.  It  was  destined  to  be  the  last.  Constable 
-^  Montmorency,  the  chief  spokesman  on  the  Homan 

MoiiunorencT  Catholic  side,  althoflgh  really  desirous  of  peace,  could 
ptM  Df  intoi-  not  bo  induced  to  listen  to  the  only  tenns  on  which 
***'■  peace  was  possible.  "  The  king,"  ho  said,  "  will  never 
consent  to  the  demand  for  religions  toleration  throughout 
France  witlioiit  distinction  of  persons  or  places.  He  has  no 
intention  of  pennanently  tolerating  two  religions.  His  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants  have  been  intended  only  as  tempo- 
rary measures ;  for  his  purpose  is  to  preserve  tlie  old  faith  by 
all  possible  means.  He  would  rather  be  forced  into  a  war  witli 
his  subjects  than  avoid  it  by  concessions  tliat  would  render  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  neighboring  princes,"  * 


'  D*Til»  iaoertaltilrinoomot  in  itatinff  that  the  Hngnenots  demanded  "Oiat 
tbe  qneen  mother  shotild  h&ve  nothing-  to  do  in  the  government "  (p.  113). 
*  October  7th,  Soulier,  Hiat.  dee  Mite  de  paoiflcation,  65. 
■D«Thoa,lT.  (Ut.  sUi)  10-15  i  Jeu  da  Swim,  m.  181, 18S;  D*vil»,  bk. 
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The  simiiltaneons  rising  of  the  Huguenots  in  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  immediate  seizure  of  many  important 
cities,  had  surprised  and  terrified  the  court;  but  it  had  also 
stimulated  the  Boman  Catholic  leaders  to  put  forth  extraordi- 
nary eflForts  to  biing  together  an  array  superior  to  that  of  their 
opponents.  Besides  the  Parisian  militia  and  the  troops  that 
flocked  in  from  the  more  distant  provinces,  it  was  resolved  to 
call  for  the  help  repeatedly  promised  by  Philip  of  Spain  and 

his  minister,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  urtrins:  Chai'Ies 
Alva's  offers    to  break  the  compacts  he  had  entered  mto  with  his 

reformed  subjects.  But  the  assistance  actually  " 
nished  fell  far  short  of  the  expectations  held  forth.  Whifn 
Castelnau,  after  two  eflForts,  tlie  first  of  wliich  proved  un^c- 
cessful,*  reached  Brussels  by  a  circuitous  route,  he  found  Alva 
lavish  of  good  wishes,  and  urgent,  like  his  master,  that  no 
arrangement  should  be  made  with  tlie  rebels  before  theyj  had 
suffered  condign  punishment.  But  the  envoy  soon  convinced 
himself  that  all  these  protestations  meant  little  or  nothing,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  were  by  no  means  sorry  to  see  the  French 
kingdom  rent  by  civil  war.  Ostensibly,  Alva  was  liberal  above 
measure  in  his  offers.  He  wished  to  come  in  person  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  tliousand  foot,  and  make  short 
work  of  the  destruction  of  Cond6  and  his  followers — a  proposi- 
tion which  Castelnau,  who  knew  tliat  Catharine  was  quite  as  jeal- 
ous of  Spanish  as  of  Huguenot  interference  in  her  schemes,  felt 
himself  compelled  politely  to  decline ;  especially  as  the  very  brief- 
est term  within  which  Alva  professed  himself  ready  to  move 
was  a  full  month  and  a  half.  For  seven  or  eight  days  the  duke 
persisted  in  refusing  the  Spanish  troops  that  were  requested,' 

iv.  113-115;  Agrippa d'Anbign^,  Hist  univeraeJle,  1.  iv.,  c.  6,  7  (L  211,  212); 
Castelnau,  1.  vi,  c.  6. 

^  So  closely  was  Paris  invested  on  the  north,  that,  although  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  sixty  horse,  Castelnau  was  driven  back  into  the  faubourgs 
when  making  an  attempt  by  night  to  proceed  by  one  of  the  roads  leading  in 
this  direction.  He  was  then  forced  to  steal  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
to  Poissy,  before  he  could  find  means  to  avoid  the  Huguenot  posts.  M6- 
moires,  1.  vi,  a  6. 

'  Castelnau  was  instructed  to  ask  for  three  or  four  regiments  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  foot,  and  for  two  thousand  cavalry  of  the  same  nations. 


1567. 
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and  in  insisting  upon  his  own  offer — ^precious  time  which,  had 
it  been  husbanded,  might  have  changed  the  face  of  the  impend- 
ing battle  before  the  walls  of  Paris.  When,  at  length,  pressed 
by  the  envoy  for  a  definite  answer  or  for  leave  to  return,  the 
duke  offered  to  give  him,  in  about  three  weeks'  time,  a  body  of 
four  or  five  thousand  German  lansquenets — troops  that  would 
have  been  quite  useless  to  Charles,  who  already  had  at  his  dis- 
position as  many  pikemen  as  he  needed,  in  the  six  thousand 
Swiss.  All  that  Castelnau  was  finally  able  to  bring  homo  was 
an  auxiliary  force  of  about  seventeen  hundred  horse,  under 
Count  Aremberg.  Even  now,  however,  the  officer  in  command 
was  bound  by  instructions  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  direct  road  to  the  beleaguered  capital  of  France,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  pass  westward  by  Beauvais  and  Poissy.* 

The  impatience  of  the  Parisians,  who  for  more  than  a  month 
had  been  inactive  spectators,  while  tlieir  city  was  besieged  by 
an  insignificant  force  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  ordinary  supplies  of  food,  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained. Tliey  were  the  more  anxious  for  battle  since  they 
had  received  encouragement  by  the  recapture  of  a  few  points 
of  some  military  importance  along  the  course  of  the  lower 
Seine.  Unable  to  resist  the  pressure  any  longer,  Constable 
Anne  de  Montmorency  led  out  his  army  to  give  battle  to  the 
Huguenots  on  tlie  tenth  of  November,  1567.  Rarely 
Saint  Denis,    has  sucli  au  enstLsemeiit  been  willingly  entered  into, 

Mov.  lU  1507.  ^o^o  T3  ./  ' 

where  the  disproportion  between  the  contending  par- 
ties was  so  considerable.  The  constable's  army  consisted  of 
sixteen  thousand  foot  soldiers  (of  whom   six  thousand  were 

'  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  go  into  these  details,  in  order  to  exhibit 
in  the  clearest  light  the  insincerity  of  Philip  the  Second — a  prince  who  conld 
not  be  straightforward  in  his  dealings,  even  when  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
to  which  he  professed  the  deepest  devotion,  were  vitally  concerned.  My 
principal  authority  is  the  envoy,  Michel  de  Castelnau,  liv.  vi ,  c.  6.  Alva*s 
letter  to  Catharine  de*  Medici,  Dea,  1567,  Gachard,  Correspondance  de 
Philippe  IL,  i.  608,  609,  sheds  some  additional  light  on  the  transactions.  I 
need  not  say  that,  where  Castelnau  and  Alva  differ  in  their  statements,  as 
they  do  in  some  essential  points,  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  whether 
the  duke  or  the  impartial  historian  is  the  more  worthy  of  credit.  See,  also, 
De  Thou,  iiL  (liv.  zli.)  755. 
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Swiss,  and  the  remainder  in  part  troops  levied  in  the  dty  of 
Paris)  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  was  provided  with  eigh- 
teen pieces  of  artillery.  To  meet  this  force,  Cond4  had  bardj 
fifteen  hundred  hastily  mounted  and  imperfectly  equipped  gen- 
tlemen, and  twelve  hundred  foot  soldiers,  gathered  from  various 
quarters  and  scarcely  formed  as  yet  into  companies.  He  had 
not  a  single  cannon.  Of  his  cavalry,  only  one-fifth  part  were 
provided  with  lances,  the  rest  having  swords  and  pistols.  The 
greater  number  had  no  defensive  armor;  and  not  a  horse 
was  furnished  with  the  leathern  hof'he  with  which  the  knight 
continued,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  to  cover  his  steed's  breast 
and  sides.  The  constable  had  wisely  chosen  a  moment  when 
the  prince  had  weakened  himself  by  detaching  D'Andelot, 
with  five  hundred  hoi-se  and  eight  hundred  arquebusiers,  to 
seize  Poissy  and  intercept  the  Count  of  Aremberg.'  In  tlie 
face  of  such  a  disparity  of  numbers  and  equipment,  tlie  Hugue- 
nots exhibited  signal  intrepidity."  With  Coligny  thrown  for- 
ward on  the  right,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Saint  Ouen,  and 
Genlis  on  the  left,  near  Aubervilliers,  they  opened  the  attack 
upon  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  descended 
from  higher  ground  to  meet  them.  Marshal  de  Montmorency, 
the  constable's  eldest  son,  commanding  a  part  of  the  royal 
army,  alone  was  successful,  and  had  the  valor  of  his  troops 
been  imitated  by  the  rest,  the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots  would 

*  Mem.  de  Fr.  de  la  None,  c.  xiv.  (Ancienne  coll.,  xlvii.  189);  Davila,  bk. 
iv.  116 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Hist,  aniverselle,  i  212,  213 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  22 ; 
Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  x.  246.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  nnmbera. 
There  is,  however,  but  little  doubt  that  those  given  in  the  text  are  substan- 
tially correct.  D*AubignS  blunders,  and  more  than  doubles  the  troops  of  the 
constable. 

*  Agrippa  d^Aubigne  relates  an  incident  which  has  often  been  repeated. 
Among  the  distinguished  spectators  gathered  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
overlooking  the  plain,  was  a  chamberlain  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  the  same 
envoy  who  had  been  presented  to  the  king  at  Bayonne.  When  he  saw  the 
three  small  bodies  of  Hugfuenots  issue  in  the  distance  from  Saint  Denis,  and 
the  three  charges,  in  which  so  insignificant  a  handful  of  men  broke  through 
heavy  battalions  and  attacked  the  opposing  general  himself,  the  Moslem,  in 
his  admiration  of  their  valor,  twice  cried  out:  **  Oh,  that  the  grand  seignior 
had  a  thousand  such  men  as  those  soldiers  in  white,  to  put  at  the  head  of 
each  of  his  armies  I  The  world  would  hold  out  only  two  years  against  him.** 
Hist,  univ.,  i.  217. 
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have  been  decisive;  bnt  the  ^^ Parisian  regiment,"  despite  its 
gilded  armor/  yielded  at  the  first  shock  of  battle  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  Their  cowardice  uncovered 
the  position  of  the  constable,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Prince 
penetrated  to  the  spot  where  the  old  warrior  was  still  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  with  a  vigor  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  he 
had  displayed  more  than  fifty  years  earlier,'  in  the  first  Italian 

campai£:n  of  Francis  the  First."  A  Scottish  gentle- 
bie  is  mortal,  man,  accordiufi^  to  tlie  most  probable  account — for 

tlie  true  history  of  the  affair  is  involved  in  unusual 
obscurity — Robert  Stuart  by  name,  rode  up  to  Montmorency 
and  demanded  his  surrender.  But  the  constable,  maddened  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  fourth  captivity,'  for  all  reply  struck  Stuart 
on  the  mouth,  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  so  violent  a  blow  that 
he  broke  three  of  his  teeth.  At  that  very  moment  he  received, 
whether  from  Stuart  or  from  another  of  the  Scottish  gentle- 
men is  imcertain,*  a  pistol-shot  that  entered  his  shoulder  and 
infiicted  a  mortal  wound.  At  a  few  paces  from  him,  CondcS, 
with  his  horse  killed  under  him,  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  At  last,  however,  his  partisans  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing him,  and,  while  he  retired  slowly  to  Saint  Denis,  the  dying 
constable  was  carried  to  Paris,  whither  the  Roman  Catholic 
army  returned  at  evening.' 

1  ^^Autant  de  Tolontaiies  Paiisieiui  blen  armes  et  dorez  comme  caUces,^^ 
Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  L4t.,  o.  8  (i.  218).  ^^Tenans  la  bataille  desja  achev^, 
tout  oe  gro6  ei  bien  dor^  print  la  fuitte."    (Ibid.,  L  215.) 

'  At  Marignano,  in  1515. 

'  He  was  taken  prisoner  bj  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Pavia,  in  company 
with  Francis  L  ;  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  in  1557  ;  and  in  1562,  at  the 
battle  of  Drenz,  bj  the  Huguenots.  It  was  rather  hard  that  the  story  should 
have  obtained  cnrrenpy,  according  to  the  cure  of  M6riot,  that  Constable 
Montmorency  was  shot  by  a  royalist,  who  saw  that  he  was  purposely  allow- 
ing  himself  to  be  enveloped  by  the  troops  of  Condc,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
taken  prisoner,  **  oomme  teUe  avoit  jk  estd  sa  coustume  en  deux  bataiUes  I  ** 
Mem.  de  Claude  Haton,  L  458. 

*  Even  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  a  letter  of  July  12,  1569,  published  by  Prince 
Galitdn  (Lettres  in^dites  de  Henry  IV.,  Paris,  1860,  pp.  4-11)  states  that  he 
is  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  Stuart,  **  pour  n'en  s^avoir  rien ;  *'  bnt  as- 
serts that  *^  11  est  hors  de  doubte  et  aasez  commung  qu'il  fut  blessd  en  pleine 
bataiUe  et  oombattant,  et  non  de  sang  froid.** 

*  M^moires  de  Fr.  de  la  None,  o.  xiv. ;  Jean  de  Serres,  ilL  187^  138  \  De 
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The  battle  of  Saint  Denis  was  indecisive,  and  the  victory  was 
claimed  by  both  sides.  The  losses  of  the  Huguenots  and  tho 
Koman  Catholics  were  about  equal — between  three  and  four 
hundred  men — although  the  number  of  distinguished  Huguenot 
noblemen  killed  exceeded  that  of  the  slain  belonging  to  the  same 
rank  in  the  royal  army.  If  the  possession  of  the  field  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  the  relief  of  Paris,  be  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence,  the  honor  of  success  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
army.  But  the  loss  of  their  chief  commander  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  any  advantage  they  may  have  gained.  Not 
that  Anne  de  Montmorency  was  a  general  of  remarkable  abili- 
ties. Although  he  had  been  present  in  a  large  number  of 
important  en£^a£^ments  ever  since  the  reixm  of  Louis 

Character  of,-*^^       iriii      -i  ^i.  tt»       i 

Anne  de  Mont-  tlic  Iwelfth,  and  had  proved  himself  a  brave  man  in 
all,  he  was  by  no  means  a  successful  military  leader. 
The  late  Duke  of  Guise  had  eclipsed  his  glory,  and  in  a  much 
briefer  career  had  exhibited  much  more  striking  tactical  skill. 
The  battle  of  Saint  Denis,  it  was  alleged  by  many,  had  itself 
been  marred  by  his  clumsy  disposition  of  his  troops.  Proud 
and  overbearing  in  his  deportment,  he  alienated  even  those 
with  whom  his  warm  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ought  to  have  made  him  popular.  Cathaiine  de'  Medici,  we 
have  seen,  had  long  been  his  enemy.  In  like  manner,  even 
the  bigoted  populace  of  Paris  forgot  the  pious  exploits  that  had 
earned  him  the  surname  of  "le  Capitaine  Brulebanc,"  and 
remembered  only  his  suspicious  relationship'  to  Cardinal  Cha- 
tillon.  Admiral  Coligny,  and  D'Andelot,  those  three  intrepid 
brothers  whose  uncompromising  morality  and  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  their  religious  convictions  made  them,  even  more  than 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  tnie  representatives  of  the  dreaded 
Huguenot  party.* 

Thou,  iv.  22,  etc.  ;  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  Hist,  univ.,  i.  214-217;  Gaatelnaa, 
liv.  vi.,  c.  7  ;  Claude  Haton,  I  457 ;  Jean  de  la  Fosse,  88,  89  ;  Charles  IX.  to 
Gordes,  Nov.  11,  1567,  Cond4  MSS.,  D'Aumale,  I  5(V4. 

*  **  La  mort  dudit  connestable  fut  plaincte  de  peu  do  gens  dn  party  des 
catholicques,  h  cause  de  la  hnguenotterie  de  Tadiniral.  du  card,  de  Chastillon, 
et  d'Andelot,  sea  nepveux,  qui  estoient,  aprds  le  Prince  de  CondS,  chefz  des 
rebelles  huguenotz  frangoys  et  des  plus  meschant;  et  avoient  plusieurs  person- 
nes  oeste  oppinion  du  connestable,  qu*il  les  eust  bien  retires  de  oeste  rebellion 
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Bat  the  loss  of  the  principal  general  at  this  important  junc- 
ture in  military  afiFairs  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
cause.  There  was  no  other  leader  of  sufficient  prominence  to 
put  forth  an  indisputable  claim  to  succeed  him.  Catharine,  not 
Borry  to  be  relieved  of  so  formidable  a  rival,  was  resolved  that 
he  should  have  no  troublesome  successor.  Accordingly  she 
induced  the  king  to  leave  the  office  of  constable  vacant,  and  to 
confer  upon  her  second  surviving  son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
whose  unscrupulous  character  had  already  made  him  her  favorite, 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  with  the  less  ambitious 
title  of  royal  lieutenant-general.* 

The  death  of  the  constable,  who  survived  his  wound  only  a 
single  day,  and  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  court,  furnished 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  with  an  immunity  from  attack,  of  which, 
in  view  of  his  great  inferiority  in  number  of  troops,  he  deemed 
it  most  prudent  to  take  advantage  by  promptly  retiring  from 
his  exposed  position.  Besides  this,  he  had  now  an  imperative 
summons  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  the  Protestants  had 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Grerman  princes  to  solicit  their  support 
The  prouw-  ^  *  strugglc  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
^Q^^  Confession  were  no  less  vitally  interested  than  the 
25SS*Ha.*°  reformed.  But  Bochetel,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  the 
fmniota.  euvoy  of  Cliarlcs  the  Ninth,  had  so  skilfully  misrep- 
resented the  true  character  of  the  contest,  that  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  per- 
suaded that  political  motives,  rather  than  zeal  for  religion,  were 
the  occasion  of  the  revolt,  had  refused  to  assist  the  Huguenots, 
while  permitting  William  of  Saxony  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden 
to  levy  troops  for  tlie  king.  To  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick 
the  Third,  sumamed  "  the  Pious,"  who  from  a  Lutlieran  had 
become  a  Calvinist,  a  special  ambassador  was  despatched  in  the 
person  of  M.  de  Lansac.  This  gentleman,  by  more  tlian  usually , 
reckless  misstatements,  sought  to  persuade  the  elector  to  abandon 

B*il  oust  vonlu,  attenda  que  toxu  avoient  eate  avanoez  en  leun  estats  par  le  fen 
roj  Henzj,  par  son  moyen.**    Claude  Haton,  L  458. 

1  Ohadea  CL  to  Ckudei,  Nov.  17,  1567,  Cond6  MSS.,  Dae  d'Aomale,  I 
6«S. 
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the  enterprise  of  assistance  which  he  had  intended  to  intrust  to 
his  second  son,  John  Casimir.  But  his  falsehoods  were  refuted 
by  the  straightforward  expose  of  the  prince's  agents,'  and  Lansac 
was  only  so  far  successful  that  the  elector  consented  to  delay  the 
departure  of  the  troops  until  he  had  sent  a  messenger  to  France 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  needed 
no  more  than  this  to  determine  him ;  for  the  minister  whom 
the  elector  had  intrusted  with  the  commission,  after  visiting 
successively  the  court  of  the  king  and  the  camp  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  returned  with  certain  proofs  that  the  representations 
of  Bochetel  and  of  Lansac  were  alt(^ther  false.'  Consequently 
the  army  which  John  Casimir  had  gathered  was  speedily  de- 
spatched to  furnish  Cond^  the  support  the  Huguenots  so  much 
needed. 

In  the  letter  which  the  elector  palatine  sent  about  the  same 
time  to  the  King  of  France,  the  motives  of  this  apparently  in- 
imical action  are  vividly  set  forth.  His  envoy,  the  Councillor 
Ziileger,  says  the  elector,  has  made  a  careful  examination.  Lan- 
sac and  his  companion  have  industriously  circulated  throughout 
Germany  the  report  that  the  Edict  of  Toleration  is  kept  entire, 
that  Condd  and  the  Protestants  have  no  other  object  in  view  but 
a  horrible  rebellion  against  Charles  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown, 
and  that  the  prince  has  had  money  struck  as  if  he  were  king 
himself.*    But  Zuleger  has,  on  the  contrary,  reported  that  when, 

*  This  expos6,  committed  to  writing  by  the  elector  palatine^a  request,  and 
translated  for  Frederick's  convenience  into  German,  is  published  by  Prof.  A. 
Eluckholn,  in  a  monograph  read  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences : 
**  Zur  Geschichte  des  angeblichen  BUndnisses  von  Bayonne,  nebst  einem 
Originalbericht  fiber  die  Ursachen  des  zweiten  Religionskriega  in  Frankreich.*^ 
(Abhandlungen,  iii.  CL,  xi.  Bd.,  i.  Abth.)  Munich,  1808.  The  Huguenot  envoys 
were  Chastelier  Pourtaut  de  Latour  and  Francour.  The  document  is  prob- 
ably from  the  pen  of  the  former  (p.  13). 

'  De  Thou,  iv.  28.  29;  Castelnau,  liv.  vi.,  c.  8;  Jean  de  Serres,  lit  144, 
146.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Hist,  nniv.,  1.  217,  2ia  Wenoeslaus  Zuleger's  Re- 
port is  printed  in  full  by  F.  W.  Ebeling,  Archivalische  Beitrage,  48-73,  and  by 
A.  Kluckholn,  Zwei  pfakische  Gtesandtschaf t8berichte,eta  Abhandl.der  Bayer. 
Akad.,  1868,  189-205. 

'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  authentic  coins  or  medals  bearing  Cond^*8 
head,  with  the  designation  of  '*  Louis  XIII.,**  have  ever  been  found.  After 
the  direct  contradiction  by  Catharine  de*  Medid,  no  other  testimony  Is 
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in  the  presence  of  the  royal  council,  he  asked  for  proofs  of 
Condi's  intention  to  make  himself  king,  Catharine  de'  Medici 
replied  that  it  was  a  ^*  mockery,"  and  that,  though  Conde  had 
struck  money,  both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present  troubles,  it 
was  with  the  king's  inscription  and  arms,  and  not  as  though  he 
were  himself  king.  So  far  from  that,  Zuleger  declares  that, 
during  the  eleven  days  of  his  stay  in  the  prince's  camp,  he  heard 
prayers  offered  morning  and  night  for  the  preservation  of  the 
state  and  for.  the  king's  safety.  As  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
edicts  the  constable  before  his  death  openly  affirmed  that  Charles 
would  not  permit  a  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  never  intended 
the  Edict  of  Orleans  to  be  other  thBiLjmmaional.  Indeed,  the 
qneen -mother  remarked  to  Zul^er  that  it  is  a  privilege  of  the 
French  monarchs  never  to  make  a  perpetual  edict ;  to  which 
Charles,  who  was  present,  promptly  responded,  "Pourquoi 
nont"* 

It  was  to  form  a  junction  witli  the  force  brought  by  Jolm 
Casimir  that  the  prince  now  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  two  or 
three  days  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Saint  Denis,'  and  after 
that  D'Andelot,  disappointed  in  having  had  no  share  in  the 
engagement,  had  scoured  the  field,  driving  back  into  Paris  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  burning,  by  way  of  bravado, 
some  windmills  in  the  very  suburbs.' 

The  purpose  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  Catharine  was  determined  to  frustrate  it.  The  chief  object 
at  which  all  her  intrigues  now  aimed  was  to  delay  the  Prot- 

saiy.  The  Jesoits,  however,  impudently  continued  to  speak  of  Gond^^s  trea- 
aon  as  an  undoubted  truth,  and  even  grave  the  legend  of  the  supposed  coin  as 
^^Ladovicns  XIII.,  Dei  gfratia,  Franoorum  Rex  primus  Christianus.*'  See 
**  Plaidojr^  de  Maistre  Antoine  Amauld,  Advocat  en  Parlement,  pour  FUni- 
TezBit^  de  Paris  ....  centre  les  Jesuites,  des  12  et  13  Juillet,  1594."  MS- 
moires  de  la  ligne,  6, 164.  Amauld  stigmatizes  the  calumny  as  ^'  notoirement 
faosse." 

1  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  to  Charles  IX,  Heidelberg,  Jan.  19,  1508. 
Printed  in  full  in  F.  W.  Ebeling,  Arohivalische  Beitrage,  74-82. 

*  Agrippa  d*Aubigne,  ubi  supra, 

*  November  13th,  *'  Hier  an  sojr,ver8  les  sept  heures,'^  says  Charles  to  Gordes, 
Nov.  14, 1567,  MS.  Conde  Arch.,  D^Aumale,  L  565.  The  king  naturally  repre- 
sents the  movement  as  confused — **  une  bonne  fuyte  " — and  confidently  states 
that  he  will  follow,  and,  l^  a  ieoond  victory,  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war. 
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estant  army  in  its  inarch  toward  Lorraine,  until  the  Duke  of 
The  Hague.  Anjou,  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  was  daily  gain- 
^%?G«r.  ^S  ^^^  accessions  of  strength  from  the  provinces, 
™»^  should  be  able  to  overtake  Cond^  and  bring  on  a 

general  and  decisive  action.  From  Saint  Denis  the  Huguenots 
had  first  followed  the  course  of  tlie  upper  Seine  to  Montereau. 
Crossing  the  stream  at  this  point,  Coligny,  as  usual  command- 
ing the  vanguard,  had,  at  Pont-sur-Yonne,  received  a  powerful 
detachment,  under  the  Count  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  which  had 
made  its  way  from  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and 
Guyenne,  across  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  to  reinforce  the  Prince 
of  Conde's  army.'  Having  effected  a  junction,  the  united  body 
had  changed  its  course,  recrossed  the  Seine,  and  counter- 
marched to  the  river  Mame,  at  fipemay  and  Ch&lons.  Co- 
ligny's  skilful  manoeuvre  had  disappointed  the  queen's  plan,  and 
she  resorted  to  her  accustomed  arts  of  negotiation.  So  flatter- 
ing, indeed,  were  her  promises,  that  Conde,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  his  associates  (among 
whom  the  Vidame  of  Chartres  was  most  urgent  in  his  protests 
against  so  suicidal  a  policy),  would  instantly  have  relaxed  the 
TrcaoherooB  si^^^ws  of  War.'  A  petty  act  of  treachery  served  to 
dipioDMcy.  Qpen  i^g  eyes,  and  to  prevent  the  Protestants  from 
involving  themselves  in  more  serious  disaster ;  for  the  Count  de 
Brissac  took  advantage  of  a  three  days'  armistice  to  fall  unex- 
pectedly upon  an  outpost  of  the  prince's  army  and  gain  an 
advantage,  which  was  duly  magnified  by  report  at  Paris  into  a 
brilliant  victory.*     Unabashed  by  this  incident,  Catharine  soon 

1  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  liy.  iv.,  o.  11  (L  219). 

« Ibid.,  i.  219,  220. 

'  La  None,  o.  ziy.;  De  Thou,  iv.  87;  Jehan  de  la  Foflse,  89,  90;  Agrippa 
d^Aabignd,  i  227.  Davila,  bk.  iv.,  pp.  119,  120,  represents  Brissac's  attack 
(which,  according  to  him,  was  not  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  trace) 
as  a  part  of  a  projected  general  assault.  Anjou^s  main  body  failed  to  come 
up,  and  so  Cond4  was  saved.  The  blame  was  thrown  on  Marshal  Gounor 
(Gossii)  and  on  M.  de  Gamavalet,  the  king*s  tutor,  whom  some  suspected  of 
unwillingness  to  allow  so  much  noble  blood  to  be  shed.  Others  accused  the 
one  of  too  much  friendship  with  the  ChAtillons,  the  other  of  a  leaning  to 
heresy  (**de  sentir  le  fagot  *^)  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  i.  227.  See  also  CL 
Haton,  L  503.  These  two  noblemen  were  accused  of  advocating  other  dengns 
which  were  vezy  obnozions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party.    **  La  vdrit^  eat,*' 
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after  renewed  her  Bednctive  offers  (on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1567),  She  mvited  a  conference  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon  and  other  Protestant  leaders,  and  herself  went  so  far 
as  Ch^ons  to  meet  them.  Thence  the  scene  of  the  negotiations 
was  transferred  to  Vincennes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  for  a 
time  the  prospect  of  reconciliation  was  bright  and  encouraging. 
The  king's  envoys  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Edict  of  Amboise,  without  any  past  or  future  restrictions,  until 
the  decision  of  the  religious  question  by  that  mythical  assembly 
which,  like  a  mirage  of  the  desert,  ever  and  anon  arose  to  en- 
trance and  disappoint  the  longing  eyes  of  thoughtful  men  in 
this  century — a  free,  universal,  and  legitimate  council  of  tlie 
Church.  But  the  hopes  foimded  on  these  promises  were  as 
illusory  as  any  previously  conceived.  Instead  of  a  formal  and 
unambiguous  ratification  of  the  terms  by  Charles  himself,  the 
Cardinal  of  Chatillon  was  treated  only  to  complaints  about  the 
causeless  rising  of  the  Protestants,  and  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment that  Conde  had  not  instantly  coimtermanded  the  approach 
of  the  Gterman  auxiliaries  on  receiving  the  king's  gracious  prof- 
fers.* 

Meantime  Catharine  was  not  idle  in  s(fliciting  foreign  aid. 
The  Duke  d'Aumale — ^who  had  also  marched  to  Lorraine,  in 
order  to  meet  the  Germans  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  under  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Baden — 
not  being  strong  enough  to  block  the  passage  of  Condi's  troops, 

Catharine  wrote  to  Alva,  begging  him  to  send  to  the 
piores  Airm's    dukc,  iu  this  emergency,  two  thousand  arquebusiers. 

She  warned  him  that  if,  through  the  failure  to  pro- 
cure them,  the  German  reiters  of  John  Casimir  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  kingdom,  she  would  hold  herself  exonerated, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all  Christian  princes,  from  the  blame 
that  might  otherwise  attach  to  her  for  the  peace  which  she 

says  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  in  his  jonmal,  p.  90,  under  date  of  December,  1567, 
*'  qae  aolcnns  gninds  seignears  entre  lesquels  on  nomme  Gonor  [et]  Cama- 
▼allet  donnoient  k  entendre  que  si  Monsieur,  frdre  du  roy,  voloit  prendre  une 
partie  de  oes  g^ns  et  les  joindre  avec  le  camp  des  hpguenots,  qui  [qu'ils]  le 
feroient  oomte  de  Flandre/* 
>  De  Thou,  iv.  87-41 ;  Castehiau,  Uy.  tI  ,  o.  8 ;  La  Fosse,  91. 
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would  be  compelled  to  make  with  the  heretics.'  Alva,  in  rq>l7, 
declined  to  send  the  Spanish  arquebnsiers,  who,  he  said,  were 
needed  bj  him,  and  could  do  little  good  in  France;  but  he 
added  that,  if  Aumale,  who  was  a  soldier,  would  guarantee  with 
this  accession  to  stop  the  reiters,  he  would  let  them  go,  useful 
as  they  were  in  the  Netherlands.  As  to  tlie  accommodation 
A]Ta'8view  ^^h  the  Hugucnots,  which  Catharine  suggested,  he 
^5J^™£  viewed  it  as  a  frightful  evil,  and  exclaimed  "  that  it 
****•***"•  was  better  to  have  a  kingdom  ruined  in  preserving  it 
for  God  and  the  king,  than  to  retain  it  whole,  but  without 
religion,  for  the  advantage  of  the  devil  and  his  partisans,  the 
heretics." ' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  foot-sore  Huguenot 
army,  after  nearly  two  months  of  tedious  marches  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  no  less  tedious  negotiations,  reached  Lor- 
raine, only  to  find  that  their  German  allies  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Sick  at  heart,  with  a  powei'ful  enemy  hanging  on  their  rear, 
and  seeking  only  an  opportimity  to  make  a  sudden  descent  upon 
tliem,  many  of  the  Huguenots  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  the  German  cities  to  disperse  and  find  a 
refuge  there.  But  Conde,  with  his  never-failing  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  Coligny,  with  his  "  grave  words,"  succeeded 
in  checking  their  despondency  imtil  the  welcome  news  of  John 
cond6  and  Casimir's  approach  was  announced.  He  brought  six 
m^to^S^  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  three  thousand  foot,  and 
'**°®'  four  cannon  of  moderate  size.     His  arrival  did  not, 

however,  prove  an  occasion  of  unmingled  satisfaction.  The 
reiters,  serving  from  purely  mercenary  motives,  demanded  the 
immediate  payment  of  one  liundi*ed  thousand  crowns,  promised 
as  a  first  instalment  on  account  of  their  wages,  and  were  re- 
solved to  go  no  farther  without  receiving  it.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  had  but  two  tliousand  crowns  to  meet  the  engagement. 
In  this  new  perplexity  the  Huguenots,  from  the  leaders  down 
to  the  very  lowest,  gave  a  noble  illustration  of  devotion  to  their 

'  Catharine  de*  Medici  to  Alva,  Deo.  4,  1567,  Gaohard,  Correspondance  de 
Philippe  II.,  i.  607. 

*  Alva  to  Catharine  de*  Medid,  Deo.,  1667,  Gaohard,  Correspondanoe  de 
Philippe  II.,  L  608,  609. 
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religion's  cause.  Cotid^  and  Colign;  Bet  the  example  by  giving 
ap  their  plate  to  repleDish  the  empty  coffers  of  the  army.    The 

captaiB8  urged,  the  iDinistere  of  the  gospel  preached, 
(  a  generous  sacrifice  of  property  in  the  coninion  iuter- 
"*"**"  est.     Their  exhortations  did  not  fall  upon  dull  ears. 

Money,  gold  chains,  silver,  articles  of  every  description,  were 
lavishly  contributed.  An  unpaid  army  sacriliced  its  own  pri- 
vate property,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  even  joyfully. 
The  very  camp-servants  vied  with  their  masters,  and  put  them 
to  shame  by  their  superior  liberality.'  In  a  sliort  time  a  sum 
was  raised  which,  although  less  than  what  had  been  pledged, 
contented  the  reiters,  who  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow 
their  Huguenot  fellow-soldiers  into  the  heart  of  tlie  kingdom,* 
Well  might  an  army  capable  of  sncli  heroic  contempt  for  per- 
sonal gain  or  loss  be  deemed  invincible  1 

And  now,  with  feelings  widely  different  from  those  which 
had  possessed  them  in  tlie  journey  toward  Lorraine — a  move 

ment  too  nearly  akin  to  a  fliglit  to  inspire  anything 
ta™iot-     but    disgnst — the    Hugiieuot  soldiers,  over  twenty 

thousand  strong,  turned  their  faces  onco  more  west- 
ward. Their  late  pursuei's,  no  longer  seeking  an  engagement 
where  the  result  might  be  worse  tlian  doubtful,  confined  them- 
selves to  watching  tlieii'  progress  from  a  safe  distance.  As  all 
tlic  cities  upon  tlieir  route  were  in  tlie  bands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Huguenots  were  forced  to  take  more  circuitous 
and  difficult  paths  tlirough  the  open  country.  But  tlie  dispo- 
ffltions  made  by  Coligny  are  said  to  have  been  so  thorougli  and 

'  It  ia  told  of  ODe  lackey  that  he  ooDtribnted  twenty  ctoviib. 

*  The  BOeae  ia  described  Id  an  animated  manner  \>f  Fran^Dia  de  U  None,  o. 
IV.  (Ancienne  Collection,  xlvli.  109-201) ;  De  Then,  iv.  41.  "  Marque  la  leo- 
teur,"  writes  Agtippa  d'Aabign6,  in  his  ncrroas  at;le,  "  nn  trut  qui  n'a 
point  d'eiemple  en  I'antiqaite,  que  oeai  qui  devoient  demander  paye  et 
mDTmurei  pour  o'en  avoir  point,  paiaaent  et  reuillent  en  leur  extreme  pau- 
Tret£  contenter  one  arm^  aveo  I00,0(  D  livies  &  quoi  se  montn  oelte  bmvo 
guenserie;  ar^ment  aux  pluB  Bagcs  d'nuprOs  du  roi  pour  prescherln  paji; 
lenana  pour  invincible  le  paiti  qui  a  la  passion  pour  difference,  et  pour  aolde 
t»  Decesmti."  Hist,  nniv.,  1.  2S8.  D'Aubign^  ia  mistaken,  bowever,  in 
making  ibe  army  oonteibute  the  entire  lOO.CKK).  Davila  and  De  Thoa  say 
ttM;  raiattd  80,000 ;  La  Houe,  over  80,00a 
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masterly,  that  they  travelled  safely  and  in  comfort.'  Kot  that 
the  soldiers,  dispersed  at  night  through  the  villages,  were  freed 
from  the  necessity  or  the  temptation  to  pillage;'  for  the  poor 
farmers,  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  honest  toil,  frequently  had 
good  reason  to  complain  that  those  who  had  recently  dispensed 
their  own  treasure  with  so  liberal  a  hand  were  even  more  lavish 
of  the  property  of  others.  But  they  were  far  more  merciful 
and  considerate  toward  their  enemies  than  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic army  to  its  friends.  Even  a  curate  of  Brie — no  very 
great  lover  of  the  Huguenots,  who  relates  with  infinite  gusto 
tlie  violation  of  Huguenot  women  by  Anjou's  soldiers' — ad- 
mits tliat,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  the  plundering  of  the 
churches  and  the  distressing  of  priests,  the  Boman  Catholics 
were  a  little  worse  than  the  heretics.* 

Leaving  the  Huguenot  army  on  its  march  toward  Orleans, 
let  us  glance  at  the  operations  of  the  party  in  other  quarters  of 
the  kingdom.  Southern  France,  where  the  Protestants  were 
most  numerous,  and  where  the  excitable  character  of  the  peo- 
ple disposed  them  more  easily  than  elsewhere  to  sudden  out- 
breaks, was  not  behind  the  north  in  rising  at  the  ap- 

The  **  Michel-  ox: 

ade"  at  poiutcd  tiuic  (September,  1567).  At  Kismes,  indeed, 
a  furious  commotion  broke  out — ^the  famous  "Michel- 
ade,"  as  it  was  called,  because  it  immediately  followed  the  feast- 
day  of  St.  Michael — a  commotion  whose  sanguinary  excesses 
gave  it  an  unenviable  notoriety,  and  brought  deep  disgrace  upon 
the  Protestant  cause.  Here  the  turbulent  populace  was  encour- 
aged by  the  report  that  Lyons  was  in  friendly  hands,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  intelligence  that,  besides  the  common  dangers  im- 
pending over  all  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the  Huguenots  of 
Nismes  had  more  particular  occasion  for  fear  in  the  troops  of 

*  Mem.  de  Fr.  de  la  Noue,  c.  xv. 
'  Ibid.,  vbi  ntpra. 

3  Memoires  de  Claude  HatoD,  i.  500-^03. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  517.  **  Et  d^  lora  fut  le  pillage  mis  sub  par  les  gena  de  gaerre 
des  deux  partis ;  et  fireut  tous  A  qui  mieux  pilleroit  et  ran9onneroit  son  hoate, 
jugeant  bien  eu  eux  que  qui  plus  en  pUleroit  plus  en  auroit.  Les  gens  de 
guerre  du  camp  catholicque,  except^  le  pillage  des  eglises  et  saccagemens 
des  prebfttres,  estoient  an  reste  aoasi  meaohans,  et  quad  pine  que  lea  hogae- 
note." 
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the  neighboring  Comt&t  Yenaissin.  These  troopsy  it  was  said, 
had  been  sammojjied  bj  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
of  Nismes.  The  mob  accordingly  took  possession  of  the  city, 
closing  the  gates^  and  imprisoning  a  large  nmnber  of  persons— 
consuls,  priests,  and  other  obnoxious  characters.  That  night  the 
cathedral  and  the  chapter-house  witnessed  a  wild  scene  of  de- 
struction. Pictures  of  the  saints,  and  altars,  including  every- 
thing associated  with  Koman  Catholic  worship,  were  rutlilessly 
destroyed.  But  the  most  terrible  event  occurred  in  the  episco- 
pal palace.  The  bishop  was  saved  from  capture  and  certain 
death  by  the  intervention  of  a  courageous  man,  himself  a  Pro- 
testant ;  but  others  were  less  fortunate.  No  fewer  than  eighty 
prisoners,  brought  in  detachments  to  the  court  of  the  palace, 
were  butchered  in  rapid  succession,  and  their  corpses  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  well.  The  next  morning  the  Protestant 
pastors  and  elders  assembled,  and,  sending  to  the  ringleaders  a 
minister  and  a  deacon,  begged  them  to  discontinue  their  horri- 
ble work.  Already,  however,  had  returning  shame  made  every- 
body unwilling  to  avow  his  complicity  in  the  crime.  Quiet  was 
restored.  The  Protestant  seneschal  and  council  released  such 
prisoners  as  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  and  the 
bishop  himself  was  sent  away  under  an  escort  to  a  place  of 
safety,  by  order  of  the  very  judge  whom  the  clergy  had,  a  year 
before,  sought  to  deprive  of  his  office  as  a  heretic'  Nismes  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  through  the  war. 

Meanwhile  more  important  movements  took  place.    Ken^  of 
Savoy,  son  of  the  Count  de  Tende,  but  better  known  as  Cipierre, 


'  Menard,  Hist  de  Kismes,  apnd  Gimber  et  Danjou,  TiL  481 ,  eta  ;  Bonohe, 
Histoire  g^a,  de  Langaedoo,  v.  276,  277.  Prof.  Soldan,  Gesohiohte  dee  Pro- 
testantismiu  in  Frankreioh,  ii.  274-276,  whose  aocoant  of  an  event  too  gene- 
rally unnoticed  bj  Protestant  historians  is  fair  and  impartial,  calls  attention 
to  the  foUowing  circumstances,  which,  althoogh  they  do  not  excuse  in  the 
least  its  savage  cruelties,  ought  yet  to  be  borne  in  mind :  1st,  That  no 
woman  was  kOled  ;  2d,  that  only  those  men  were  killed  who  had  in  some  way 
shown  themselves  enemies  of  the  Protestants ;  and,  8d,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  premeditation.  To  these  I  wiU  add,  as  important  in  contrast- 
ing this  massacre  with  the  many  massacres  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  the 
viotima,  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  ministers  not  only  did  not  instigate,  but 
diaapprcnred,  and  endeavored  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  miirdeza» 
Vou  IL— 15 
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was  Condi's  agent  in  assembling  tlie  Hngaenots  of  Provenoe ; 
Hngoenot      ^^*  T?B,vl  de  Mouvans,  whom  we  have  met  with  be- 


tha  ■onth^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  history,  was  the  real  hero  of  the  region. 
Mdwvflt.  In  Dauphiny,  Montbrun  commanded.  In  Bourbon- 
nais  and  the  neighboring  provinces  west  of  the  Bhdne,  Parcenac 
and  Yerbelai  raised  tliree  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
but  sustained  so  severe  a  loss  while  passing  through  Forez,  that 
the  number  was  soon  reduced  to  barely  twelve  hundred.  Nearer 
the  Pyrenees,  seven  thousand  men  were  assembled,  known  as 
"  the  army  of  the  viscounts,"  to  which  further  reference  will 
shortly  be  made.  Lyons,  one  of  the  Huguenot  strongholds  in 
the  first  war,  the  Protestants  failed  to  capture.'  But  Orleans 
was  secured  by  the  skill  of  Fran9ois  de  la  None,  a  young  cham- 
pion whose  name  was  destined  long  to  figure  in  the  most  bril- 
liant deeds  of  arms  of  his  party,  both  in  France  and  in  the  Low 

Countries.*    Li  the  west,  too,  the  Hiiffuenots  made  the 
•ecuredfor     most  important  gam  of  the  war  m  the  city  of  La 

Rochelle,  for  the  next  half-century  and  more  their 
secure  refuge  on  approach  of  danger. 

This  place,  strong  by  nature,  surroimded  by  low,  marshy 
grounds,  rendering  it  almost  unapproachable  from  the  land  side, 
save  by  the  causeways  over  which  the  roads  ran,  with  a  large 
and  convenient  harbor  and  with  easy  access  to  the  sea,  was 
already  rich  and  populous.  The  citizens  of  La  Rochelle  were 
noted  for  their  independent  spirit,  engendered  or  fostered  by 
their  maritime  habits.  Although  the  great  importance  of  the 
city  dates  from  the  civil  wars,  when  its  wharves  received  tlie 
commerce  driven  from  older  ports,  and  when  its  privateers  swept 
the  shores  of  Brittany  and  tlie  bosom  of  tlie  English  channel,  it 
had  long  boasted  extraordinary  privileges,  among  which  tlie 
most  highly  prized  was  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  a  royal 
garrison.*    Besides  this,  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  choose 

»  De  Tbon,  iv.  38-35. 

'  Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  i.  211. 

*  Henri  Martin  (Histoire  de  France,  x.  255),  on  the  authority  of  Cooatarean, 
Vie  da  due  de  Montpenaier,  atatea  that  the  Rochellois  had,  after  the  peace  of 
1568,  bought  from  Catharine  de'  Medici,  for  230,000  franca,  the  auppreaaion  of 
the  garriaon  placed  in  their  city  by  the  Duke  of  Montpenaier,  and  remarka : 
**  Ces  200,000  francs  oontdxent  cher  I  *'    The  authority,  however,  is  very  alen* 
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three  candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor,  from  whom  the  king  or 
the  royal  governor  made  his  selection ;  and  the  magistrate  thus 
appointed  enjoyed  an  authority  which  the  Kochellois  would 
scarcely  concede  to  their  monarch.'  La  Sochelle — whose  former 
orthodoxy  Father  Soulier  attempts  to  establish  by  instancing  the 
sentence  which  the  "pr^sidial"  of  the  city  pronounced  in  1552 
against  some  Protestants,  condemning  them  to  be  dragged  on  a 
hurdle  with  a  fagot  of  sticks  bound  to  their  backs,  and  afterward 
to  be  burned,  one  of  them  alive ' — ^had  been  so  far  affected  by  the 
progress  of  the  Bef ormation,  that  it  was  perhaps  only  the  fear 
of  losing  its  trade  and  privileges  that  prevented  it  from  openly 
siding  with  Conde  in  the  first  religious  war.*  By  this  time, 
however.  Protestantism'  had  struck  such  deep  roots,  that  one  of 
the  three  candidates  for  the  mayoralty,  at  the  Easter  elections 
of  1567,  was  Truchares,  a  political  Huguenot.  The  king  was, 
indeed,  warned  of  his  sentiments ;  but  the  royal  governor,  M.  de 
Jamac,  supported  his  claims,  and  Tnichares  received  tlie  requi- 
site confirmation.*  Still  La  Rochelle  hesitated  to  espouse  the 
Protestant  side.     It  was  not  until  midwinter,*  that  Conde,  re- 


der  in  the  abeenoe  of  aU  oorroborative  eyidenoe,  and  Aro^re,  more  than  a  cen- 
tniy  ago,  showed  (Histoire  de  la  BocheUe,  i  625)  how  improbable,  or,  rather, 
impossible  the  atozy  i&  If  any  gift  was  made  to  Catharine  by  the  city,  it 
must  have  been  far  less  than  the  sum,  enormous  for  the  times  and  place,  of 
200,000  crowns ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  oonld  not  have  been  for  the  purchase  of 
a  priyilege  already  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  yean.  See  the  illustratiTC  note  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  i  218.  '^Plus  abeolument  et  avec  plus  d*obeIsance 
que  les  Bochellois,  qui  depuis  ont  tousjours  tenu  le  parti  r^forme,  n'en  ont 
Toulu  deferer  et  rendre  auz  princes  mesmes  de  leur  parti,  centre  lesquels  ils 
0e  sent  souyent  picquez,  en  resreillant  et  conservant  curieusement  leurs  privi- 
legea.*' 

'  Others  were  beaten  and  banished,  and  suffered  the  other  penalties  de- 
nounced by  the  Edict  of  Ch&teaubriant,  as  Soulier  goes  on  to  show  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction.  Hist  des  edits,  etc.,  67,  68.  The  text  of  the  joint 
sentence  of  Gourand,  Ck>nstantin,  and  Monjaud  is  interesting.  It  is  given  by 
Delmas,  L'%Use  reform^e  de  la  RooheUe  (Toulouse,  1870),  pp.  19-25. 

'  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  x.  254. 

*  Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  ubi  mpra  ;  Davila,  bk.  iv.  122;  De  Thou,  iv.  27  seq.; 
Soulier,  69.  According  to  Arc^e,  Hist,  de  la  RocheUe,  i  852,  the  mayor's 
oorrect  name  was  Pontaid,  Sieur  de  Trueil-Charays. 

*  The  commission  was  dated  from  Montigny-sar-Aube,  January  27,  1568^ 
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taming  from  Lorraine,  commissioned  M.  de  Sainte-Hermine  to 
assmne  conmiand  of  the  city  in  his  name ;  and  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  1568,  the  mayor  and  ^hevins  of  La  Rochelle  opened 
their  gates  to  their  new  friends,  with  protestations  of  their 
purpose  to  devote  their  lives  and  property  to  the  advancement 
of  the  common  cause.  "  The  sequel  proved  only  too  clearly,'' 
writes  a  Boman  Catholic  historian,  "  that  tliey  were  very  sincere 
in  their  promises;  for,  having  soon  after  demolished  all  the 
churches,  they  employed  the  materials  to  fortify  this  city  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  served  from  this  time  forward  as  a  citodel 
for  the  Protestants,  and  as  a  secure  retreat  for  all  the  apostates 
and  malcontents  of  the  kingdom  until  it  was  reduced  by  Louis 
the  Thirteenth." ' 

Meantime  the  irresolute  queen  mother,  always  oscillating 
between  war  and  peace,  had  again  begun  to  treat  with  the 
Huguenots.  Between  the  fifth  and  twentieth  of  January  slie 
held  repeated  interviews  with  Cardinal  Chatillon,  D'Estemay, 
and  Teligny.  The  bigots  took  the  alarm.  The  Papal  Nuncio 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Scotland  did  their 
Romeoppoae  utmost  "  to  impcach  the  accoixi."  A  post  arrived 
uoM  for  f i-om  Philip  the  Second,  offering  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  gold  if  Charles  would  continue  the  war. 
Tlie  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  remonstrated.  All  united  in  a 
common  cry  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  have  two  religions  in 
one  realm  without  great  confusion."  Poor  Charles  was  so 
moved  by  the  stale  falsehood,  as  well  as  by  the  large  promises 
made  him,  that  he  sent  the  Protestant  envoys  word  that  he 
would  treat  no  further  unless  Cond^  and  his  "complices" 
would  send  the  reiters  back  to  Germany,  and,  wholly  disarm- 
ing, come  to  him  with  their  ordinary  retinues  to  purge  them- 
selves of  the  attempt  made  at  Meaux. 

Even  this  amount  of  complaisance  on  the  part  of  the  weak 
monarch,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  who, 
on  one  occasion  entering  the  council  chamber  (on  the  twentieth 

Soulier,  70.     De  Thon's  expression  {ubi  supra),  *^  pen  de  temps  ^ptrde,**  is 
therefore  onfortimate. 
>  Soulier,  Hist,  des  ^ts  de  pacification,  70. 
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of  Jannaiy),  boldly  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  qneen  mo- 
ther's promise  to  smrender  Cardinal  Chatillon  into 
smniM  croM    the  PoDo's  hands.     Catharine  did  not  deny  the  prom- 

denuindfl  that    •        ■%         »  jiiii 

cardiiwichi.  ise,  Dut  mterposed  the  plea  that  the  present  was  a  very 

a4||__  i^.  amt-  'AX  M,  w 

raadered  to  Unsuitable  time,  since  Chatillon  had  come  to  court  upon 
the  king's  safe-conduct.  To  this  the  churchman 
replied  that  no  respect  ought  to  be  had  toward  the  Cardinal,  for 
he  was  "  an  excommunicate  person,"  condemned  of  schism,  and 
dead  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Up  to  this  point  the  Duke  de 
Montmorency,  who  was  present,  had  kept  silence ;  but  now, 
turning  to  the  queen  mother,  he  is  reported  by  the  English 
ambassador  to  have  made  a  pungent  address.  ^^  But,  madam," 
he  said,  '^  is  it  possible  that  the  Cardinal  Chatillon's 
ifanbaiMont-  delivery  should  come  in  question,  being  warranted  by 
"*"*°*^'  the  king  and  your  Majesty  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
myself  being  made  a  mean  therein  ?  Wherefore  this  matter  is 
odious  to  be  talked  of,  and  against  the  law  of  arms  and  all  good 
civil  policy ;  and  I  must  needs  repute  them  my  enemies  who 
go  about  to  make  me  falsify  my  promise  once  made."  After 
these  plain  words  SsntSL  Croce  ''  departed  without  attaining  his 
most  cruel  request."  * 

During  the  first  few  months  after  the  assumption  of  arms, 
the  Huguenots  of  southern  France,  surrounded  by  domestic 
enemies,  had  confined  themselves  to  attempting  to  secure  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  their  neighbors,  by  taking  the  most  im- 
portant cities  and  keeping  in  check  the  forces  of  the  provincial 
governors— an  undertakmg  m  which  they  met  with  more  suc- 
cess in  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  than  in 
those  adjoining  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  These  events,  although  in 
themselves  important  and  interesting,  would  usurp  a  dispropor- 

'  NoniB  to  Queen  Eluabeth,  January  23,  1568,  State  Paper  Office.  I  re- 
tain the  quaint  old  English  form  in  which  Norris  has  couched  the  marshal's 
speech.  It  is  plain,  in  yiew  of  the  perfidy  proposed  by  Santa  Croce,  even  in 
the  royal  council,  that  Conde  was  not  far  from  right  in  protesting  against  the 
proposed  limitation  of  Cardinal  Ch&tillon^s  escort  to  twenty  horse,  insisting 
^*  que  la  quality  de  mondict  sieur  le  Cardinal,  qui  n*a  acoustum6  de  marcher 
par  pals  aveoques  si  pen  de  train,  ny  son  cage  (age)  ne  permeotent  pas  main- 
tenant  de  oommencer/*  Cond6  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Deo,  27, 1567,  MS.  BibL 
nat.,  Aumale,  Prince  de  Gond6,  i  668. 
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tionate  place  in  this  history.  While  Condd  was  absent  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  however,  a  body  of  six  thousand 
troops,  drawn  from  the  army  of  the  viscounts,  under  Mouvans 

and  other  experienced  southern  leaders,  undertook  a 
viaooDntuto    hazardous  march  from  Dauphiny,  intending:  to  ioin 

the  prmce's  army  at  Orleans.  The  cities  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  the  fords  were  carefully  guarded,  Uie 
entire  country  was  hostile.  But  the  perils  which  might  have 
deterred  less  resolute  men  only  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gallant  Huguenots.  Abandoned  by  a  considerable 
number  of  their  comrades,  who  preferred  a  life  of  plunder  to  a 
fatiguing  journey  imder  arms,  they  met  (on  the  eighth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1568)  and  defeated,  with  a  force  consisting  almost  exclu- 
sively of  infantry,  the  cavalry  which  the  governor  of  Auvergne 
and  the  local  nobility  had  assembled  near  the  village  of  Cognac ' 
to  dispute  their  passage.  Continuing  their  march,  they  reached 
Orleans  in  time  to  relieve  that  city,  to  whose  friendly  protection 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  bands  of  Martinengo  and  Richelieu 
that  infested  its  neighborhood  and  threatened  its  capture  Condo 
and  the  other  Hnguenot  leaders  of  the  north  had  entrusted 
their  wives  and  children.' 

Having  stopped  a  brief  time  to  rest  the  soldiers  after  the  pro- 
tracted march,  tlie  viscounts  turned  their  victorious  arms  against 
the  city  of  Blois.     After  the  surrender  of  this  place,  they  had 


'  The  "  seven  viscoonts  " — often  referred  to  aboat  this  period — were  the 
viscounts  of  Boumiquet,  Monolar,  Paulin,  Caumont,  Serignan,  Rapin,  and 
Montagrut,  or  Montaigo.  They  headed  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  provinces 
Rouergue,  Quercy,  etc. ,  as  far  as  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Mouvans  held 
an  analogous  position  in  Provence,  Montbrun  in  Dauphin6,  and  D*Acier, 
younger  brother  of  Crussol,  in  Languedoa  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  i  220,  221 ; 
De  Thou,  iv.  33 ;  Due  d'Aumale,  Princes  de  Cond6,  i.  327.  When  "  the 
viscounts  '*  consented,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  second  Princess  of 
Conde,  to  part  with  a  great  part  of  their  troops,  they  confided  them  to 
Mouvans,  Rapin,  and  Poncenao. 

*  The  village  of  Cognac,  or  Cognat,  near  Gannat,  in  the  ancient  Provinoe  of 
Auvergne  (present  Department  of  Allier),  must  not,  of  course,  be  confounded 
with  the  important  atj/  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Charente,  nearly  two 
hundred  mUes  further  west. 

» Jean  de  Swres,  iii.  146,  147 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  48-^1 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  i. 
226. 
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proceeded  down  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  wore  about  to  take 
Montrichard,  on  the  Cher,  when  recalled  by  Cond^.  The  prince 
had  by  forced  marches  anticipated  the  army  of  Anjou,  resolving 
to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  felt  at  the  hostile  capital  itself, 
Biegeof  Ai^d  had  selected  Chartres,  an  important  city  about 
chutrcfl.  g£|y  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Paris,  as 
the  most  convenient  place  to  besiege/  Kapid,  however,  as  had 
been  his  advance — and  a  part  of  his  army  had  travelled  sixty 
miles  m  two  days— the  enemy  had  sujeScicnt  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  throw  into  the  city  a  small  force  of  soldiers ;  and  when 
Cond^  arrived  before  the  walls  (on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
1568),  he  found  the  place  prepared  to  sustain  an  attack,  in  which 
the  courage  of  the  assailants  was  equalled  by  the  skill  and  reso- 
lution of  the  defenders.  As  usual,  the  Huguenots  were  badly 
off  for  artillery ;  the  united  armies  could  only  muster  five  siege- 
pieces  and  four  light  culverines.  "  For,  although  the  Catholics 
esteem  the  Huguenots  to  be  '  fiery '  men,"  says  a  quaint  old 
writer,  who  was  as  ready  with  his  sword  as  with  his  pen,  "  they 
have  always  been  poorly  provided  with  such  implements.  Nor 
have  they,  like  the  former,  a  Saint  Anthony,  who,  they  say, 
presides  over  the  element  in  question." ' 

The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Chartres  were  interrupted  by 
fresh  negotiations  for  peace.  Half  a  year  had  the  flames  of 
war  been  desolating  the  fairest  parts  of  France ;  yet  the  court 
was  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  its  ends  than  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  If  the  Koman  Catholic  forces  had  been  swollen 
to  about  forty  thousand  men,  they  were  confronted  by  a 
Huguenot  army  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  men  in  the 
very  neighborhood  of  the  capital.       The  voice  of  prudence 

'  Opinions  differed  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  movement  According 
to  La  None,  Chartres  in  the  hands  of  the  Hngnenots  wonld  have  heen  a 
**  thorn  in  the  foot  of  the  Parisians ;  '^  while  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  makes  it  ^'  a 
dtj  of  little  importance,  as  it  was  neither  at  a  river  crossing,  nor  a  sea-port ;  ** 
**  bnt,**  he  adds,  **  in  those  times  places  were  not  estimated  by  the  standard 


now  in  vogne/* 


'  *^  Car  encore  qne  les  Catholiqnes  estiment  les  Hngnenots  estre  gens  dfeu^ 
si  sont-U  tonjonrs  mal  ponrvens  de  tels  instmmens,'^  etc.  M^m.  de  la  None, 
0.  xviii.  For  the  siege  of  Chartres,  besides  La  None,  see  Jean  de  Serres,  iii, 
148 ;  De  Thoa,  !▼.,  51-l» ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  I  229-282. 
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dictated  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  dispute  before  more 
lives  were  sacrificed,  more  towns  and  villages  destroyed,  more 
treasm^  squandered.  Catharine,  reigning  supreme  under  het 
son's  name,  with  her  usual  inconstancy  of  purpose,  was  ready  to 
exchange  the  war,  into  which  she  had  plunged  France  by  lend- 
ing too  willing  an  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Philip  of  Spain,  as 
they  came  to  her  through  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  others, 
and  which  had  produced  only  bloodshed,  devastation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  deeper  depression  of  the  finances,  for  the  peace 
to  which  Michel  de  I'llospital,  her  better  genius,  was  constantly 
urging  her  by  every  consideration  of  policy  and  justice. 

In  a  paper,  wherein  about  this  time  the  chancellor  conmiitted 
to  writing  the  arguments  he  had  often  inefiFectually  employed 
ohanoeiior  ^  persuade  the  king  and  his  mother,  he  combats  with 
rSSSpiui'^  patriotic  indignation  the  fiimsy  pretexts  of  which  the 
momoriai.  priests  and  the  Spaniard  made  use  in  pressing  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  "  ^  Tlie  king  has  more  men  than 
the  Huguenots.'  True,  but  we  find  tMrice  as  many  battles  on 
record  gained  by  the  smaller  as  by  the  greater  number ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  fact  all  princes  and  nations  liaxo  recognized 
the  truth  that  victory  is  the  gift  of  God.  *  Tlie  king's  cause  is 
the  more  just.'  Grant  it — ^yet  God  makes  use  of  such  instru 
ments  as  He  wills  to  punisli  our  iniquities — the  Babylonians, 
for  instance,  of  old,  the  Turks  in  our  own  days.  The  Huguenots 
have  thus  far  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  They  have 
little  money,  but  w^hat  they  have  they  use  well,  and  they  can 
get  more.  Their  devotion  to  their  cause  is  conspicuous.  They 
are  not  a  rabble  hastily  gotten  together,  which  has  risen  impru- 
dently, in  disorder,  without  a  leader,  without  discipline.  Tliey 
are  experienced,  resolute,  desperate  warriors,  with  plans  formed 
long  ago — men  ready  to  risk  everything  for  the  attainment  of 
their  matured  designs.  Necessity  and  despair  render  them 
docile  and  wonderfully  subject  to  discipline  ;  and  with  this  co- 
operates the  high  esteem  they  have  conceived  of  their  leaders, 
whose  ambition  is  restrained,  whose  union  is  cemented  by  the 
same  necessity  which  the  ancients  called  *  the  bond  of  concord.* 
On  the  contrary,  the  king's  camp  is  rent  by  quarrels,  envy,  and 
rivalry ;  ambition  is  unbridled,  avarice  reigns  supreme.     With 
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the  termination  of  so  wretched  a  war,  there  will  shine  forth  a 
jojons  and  blessed  peace,  which  I  can  justly  term  a  '  precious 
conquest,'  since  it  will  render  his  Majesty  redoubtable  to  all 
Europe,  which  has  learned  the  greatness  of  the  two  powers 
which  the  king  will  restore  to  his  own  subjection. 

"  The  true  method  of  breaking  up  the  leagues  of  the  Hugue- 
nots is  to  remove  the  necessity  for  forming  them.  This  must 
be  done  by  treating  the  Huguenots  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  as 
friends.  For,  if  we  examine  carefully  into  the  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  hitherto  they  have  been  dealt  with  as  rebels ;  and  this 
has  compelled  them  to  resort  to  all  means  of  self-preservation. 
This  has  placed  arms  in  their  hands ;  this  has  engendered  the 
horrible  desolation  of  France.  For  the  intrigues  set  on  foot 
against  them  in  all  quarters  were  conducted  with  so  little  attempt 
at  secrecy — the  disfavor  was  so  evident,  the  disdain  was  so  ap- 
parent, the  threats  of  the  rupture  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification 
and  of  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  so  open,  and  the  injustice  of  their  handling  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  they  had  been  too  dull  and  stupid,  had  they  not 
avoided  the  treachery  in  store  for  them.*  Even  brute  beasts 
perceive  the  coming  of  the  storm,  and  seek  the  covert ;  let  us 
not  find  fault  i£  men,  perceiving  it,  arm  themselves  for  the 
encounter.  Our  menaces  have  been  the  messengers  of  our  plots, 
as  truly  as  the  lightning  is  the  messenger  of  the  thunderbolt. 
We  have  shown  them  our  preparatives  ;  let  us,  therefore,  cease 
to  wonder  that  they  stand  ready  to  start  on  the  first  intimation 
of  danger.'  When  they  see  that  they  have  no  longer  anything 
to  fear,  they  will  certainly  return  to  their  accustomed  occupa- 
tions." • 

1  *^  Us  euasent  eat&  par  trop  lomds  et  stupides,  8*ilB  n^en  exuaent  6yite  la 
feste." 

*  ^*  CeflsoDS  doDO  de  nous  esbahir  b^Ub  ont  nn  pied  en  Tair  et  TcBil  en  la 
campagne." 

'  The  whole  of  this  remarkable  memorial  is  inserted  in  the  older  Collection 
miivMBeUe  de  m^moires,  zlv.  224-260.  Its  importance  is  so  great,  as  reflect- 
ing the  yiewB  of  a  mind  so  impartial  and  liberal  as  that  of  Chancellor  L'Hos- 
pital,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  the  prominence  I  have  given  to  it  Besides 
the  omiseion  of  mnch  tliat  might  be  interesting,  I  have  in  places  rather  re- 
oapitnlated  than  translated  literally  the  striking  remarks  of  the  original. 
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UHospital  was  right.  The  Huguenots  wanted  nothing  but 
security  of  person  and  conscience — the  latter  even  more  than 
the  former.  And  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms  so 
soon  as  the  court  could  bring  itself  to  concede  the  restoration  of 
the  Edict  of  Amboise,  without  the  restrictive  ordinances  and 
interpretations  which  had  shorn  it  of  most  of  its  value.  On  this 
basis  negotiations  now  recommenced.  The  more  prudent 
Huguenots  suggested  that  tlie  party  ought  to  receive  at  the 
king's  hands  some  of  the  cities  in  their  possession,  to  be  held 
as  pledges  for  the  execution  of  the  articles  of  the  compact.  But 
Charles  and  his  counsellors  resented  the  proposal  as  insulting  to 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,*  and  the  Huguenots,  not  yet  fully 
appreciating  the  fickleness  or  treachery  of  the  court,  did  not 
press  the  demand — a  fatal  weakness,  soon  to  be  atoned  for  by 
the  speedy  renewal  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Koman 
Catholics.'  After  brief  consultation  the  terms  of  peace  were 
agreed  upon,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  royal  edict 

Edict  of  Pa-        c*  x        ^  r  j 

dflcation,  of  the  twcnty-tliird  of  March,  1568,  known,  from  the 
MftTOh  28,  *  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  signed,  as  the  "  ^dict 
of  Longjnmeau."  The  cardinal  provisions  were  few: 
they  re-established  the  supremacy  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  ex- 
pressly repealing  all  the  interpretations  that  infringed  upon  it ; 
and  permitted  the  nobles,  who  under  that  law  had  been  allowed 
to  have  religious  exercises  in  their  castles,  to  admit  strangers  as 
well  as  their  own  vassals  to  the  services  of  the  ref onned  worship. 
Conde  and  his  followers  were,  at  the  same  time,  recognized  as 
good  and  faithful  servants  of  the  crown,  and  a  general  amnesty 
was  pronounced  covering  all  acts  of  hostility,  levy  of  troops, 
coining  of  money,  and  similar  offences.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Huguenots  bound  themselves  to  disband  and  lay  down  their  arms, 
to  surrender  the  places  they  held,  to  renounce  foreign  alliances, 
and  to  eschew  in  future  all  meetings  other  than  those  religious 

*  La  Noue,  c.  xviii. 

'  Castelnau,  who  was  behind  the  scenes^  assures  us  that  had  "  the  Hugue- 
nots ioRisted  upon  keeping  some  places  in  their  own  hands,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  what  was  promised,  it  would  have  been  g^ranted,  and,  in  aU  probabilitj, 
have  prevented  the  war  from  breaking  out  so  soon  again,*'  eta  M6m.,  liv. 
vi,  c.  11. 
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gatheringB  permitted  under  the  last  peace.  The  new  edict  was 
not  a  final  and  irrevocable  law,  but  was  granted  "  until,  by  Gkxi's 
grace,  all  the  king's  subjects  should  be  reunited  in  the  profes- 
sion of  one  and  the  same  religion."  * 

The  Huguenots  gained  by  this  peace  all  their  immediate 
demands,  and  so  far  the  edict  might  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
But  what  better  security  had  they  for  its  observance  more  than 
they  had  had  for  the  observance  of  that  which  had  preceded  it  ? 
Coligny,  prudent  and  far-sighted,  had  shown  himself  as  averse  to 
concluding  it  without  sufficient  guarantees  for  its  faithful  execu- 
coDdi  Hron  tiou,  as  he  had  been  opposed  to  beginning  the  war  a 
^JoJ2?"toJ  half-year  before.  The  peace,  he  urged,  was  intended 
******  by  the  court  only  as  a  means  of  saving  Chartres,  and  of 

afterward  overwhelming  the  reformers ; '  and  he  attempted  to 
prove  his  assertions  by  the  signal  instances  of  bad  faith  which  had 
provoked  tlie  recourse  to  anns.  But  Cond^  was  impatient.  If 
we  may  believe  Agrippa  d'Aubignd,  his  old  love  of  pleasure  was 
not  without  its  influence ; '  but  he  covered  his  true  motives  tmder 
the  specious  pretext  afForded  him  by  the  Huguenot  nobles,  who, 
fatigued  with  the  incessant  toils  of  the  campaign,  reduced  to 
straits  by  a  warfare  which  they  had  carried  on  at  their  own 
expense,  and  longing  to  revisit  homes  which  had  been  repeatedly 
threatened  with  desolation,  had  abandoned  their  standards  and 
scattered  to  their  respective  provinces  at  the  first  mention  of 
peace.*  Fran9oi8  de  la  None,  more  charitable  to  the  prince, 
regards  the  universal  desire  for  peace,  without  much  concern 
respecting  its  conditions,  as  the  wild  blast  of  a  hurricane  which 
the  Huguenot  captains  could  not  resist  if  they  would.*  When 
whole  comets  of  cavalry  started  without  leave,  before  the  siege 
of  Chartres  was  actually  raised,  what  could  generals,  deserted 

»  Jean  de  Serres,  iil.  149-154 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  54,  55  ;  Davila,  bk.  iv.  124  ; 
Castehmn,  vln  iupra  ;  Agrippa  d' Anbign^,  L  260,  etc. 

'  '^L'Amiral  maintenoit  et  remonstroit  que  cette  paix  n'estoitqne  pour 
■auyer  Chartres,  et  puis  iK>ur  assommer  separez  ceux  qu*on  ne  pourroit 
yainore  unis.'*    Agrippa  d'Aubignd,  i.  282. 

*  **Le  Prince  de  Oond^  plus  facUe,  desirenz  de  la  cour,  od  il  ayoit  laiss^ 
quelque  semenoe  d^amourettes,  se  seryit  de  ce  que  plusieurs  quittoient 
rarm6e,*'  etc.     Ibid.,  ubi9upr<h 

*  La  Noue,  a  xyiii  '  La  None,  a  zix. 
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* 

by  voltinteers  who  had  oome  of  their  own  accord  and  had  served 
for  six  months  without  pay,  expect  to  accomplish  t 

Was  the  peace  of  Longjumeau — "  the  patehed-up  peace,"  or 
^^  the  short  peace,"  as  it  was  called ;  that  ^^  wicked  little  peace,'' 
as  La  None  styles  it  * — ^a  compact  treacherously  entered  into  by 
WMtheooort  ^^  court?  This  is  the  old,  but  constantly  recurring 
■*"**"  ^  question  respecting  every  principal  event  of  this  un- 
happy period ;  and  it  is  one  that  rarely  admits  of  an  easy  or 
a  simple  answer.  So  far  as  the  persons  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  forwarding  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the 
peace  of  Longjumeau  were  concerned,  they  were  Chancellor 
L'Hospital  and  the  Bisliops  of  Orleans  and  Limc^es — the  most 
moderate  members  of  the  royal  council,'  whose  fair  spirit  was 
so  conspicuous  that  for  years  they  had  been  exposed  to  insult 
and  open  hostility  as  supposed  Huguenots.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  the  purpose  of  these  men  was  the  sincere  and  entire 
re-establishment  of  peace  on  a  lasting  foundation.  The  argu- 
ments of  L'Hospital  which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader  furnish 
sufficient  proof.  This  party  had,  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, temporarily  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  council, 
and  now  had  the  car  of  the  queen  mother.  But  there  were  by 
the  side  of  its  representatives  at  the  council-board  men  of  an 
entirely  different  stamp — advocates  of  persecution,  of  extermi- 
nation ;  a  few,  from  conscientious  motives,  preferring,  with 
Alva,  a  kingdom  ruined  in  the  attempt  to  root  out  heresy,  to 
one  flourishing,  with  heresy  tolerated ;  a  larger  number — and 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  had  now  resumed  his  seat  and  his  influ- 
ence, must  be  classed  with  these — counting  upon  deriving  per- 
sonal advantage  from  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  faction.  It 
is  equally  manifest  that  this  party  could  have  acquiesced  in  the 

*  *'  La  paix  foorree,'*  Soulier,  Histoire  des  ^dits  de  pacification,  73.  **Geste 
meschante  petite  paix/'  La  Noae,  c.  xix.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Hist.  UDi- 
verselle,  i.  2G0,  and,  following  him,  Browning,  Hist,  of  the  Hogaenots,  L  220, 
and  De  F61ice,  Hist  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  190,  say  that  this  peace 
was  wittily  christened  '*  La  paix  boiteuse  et  mal-assise ;  *'  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
this  designation  belongs  to  the  peace  of  Saint  Qermain-en-Laye,  in  1570,  con- 
cluding the  third  religious  war. 

*  Leopold  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seyenteenth  Centuries  (New  York,  1853),  234. 
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peace,  which  again  formally  acknowledged  the  principle  of 
religions  toleration,  only  with  the  design  of  embracing  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  for  crushing  the  Huguenots,  when  scat- 
tered and  disarmed.  Their  desires,  at  least,  deceived  no  one  of 
ordinary  perspicacity.  Indeed,  the  peace  came  near  failing  to 
go  into  effect  at  all,  in  consequence  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  a  "  privy  council "  had  been  held  in  the  Louvre,  to  which 
none  but  sworn  enemies  of  the  Huguenots  were  admitted, 
"  wherein  was  conspired  a  surprise  of  Orleans,  Sois- 
o«Mpiotd«-  sons,  Rochelle,  and  Auxerre,"  to  be  executed  by  foiur 
Mug  indig-  designated  leaders,  while  the  Protestants  were  laying 
down  their  arms.  In  an  age  of  salaried  spies,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  whole 
plot  was  betrayed  to  Cardinal  Chatillon,  who  iiimiediately  sent 
word  to  stay  the  publication  of  the  peace.  Wlien  Charles  heard 
of  it,  we  are  told  that  he  swore,  by  the  faith  of  a  prince,  that, 
if  there  had  been  any  such  conspiracy,  it  had  been  formed 
wholly  without  his  knowledge,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  said:  ''This  is  the  cardinal  and  Gascoigne's  practice. 
In  spite  of  them,  I  will  proceed  with  the  peace ; "  and,  com- 
manding pen  and  ink  to  be  brought,  he  wrote  Cond^  a  letter 
promising  a  good  and  sincere  observance  of  the  articles  agreed 
upon.* 

But,  besides  tlie  two  parties,  and  wavering  between  them — 
fluctuating  in  her  ovm  purposes,  as  false  to  her  own  plans  as 
she  was  to  her  promises,  with  no  principles  either  of  morality 
or  of  government,  intent  only  on  grasping  power,  the  enemy  of 
every  one  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this,  even  if  it  were  her  son 
or  her  daughter — ^was  that  enigma,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  whose 
secret  has  escaped  so  many  simply  because  they  looked  for 
something  deep  and  recondite,  when  the  solution  lay  almost 
upon  the  very  surface.  Was  Catharine  sincerely  in  favor  of 
peace  ?  She  was  never  sincere.  Her  Macchiavellian  training, 
the  enforced  hypocrisy  of  her  married  life,  the  trimming  policy 
she  had  thought  herself  compelled  to  pursue  during  the  minori- 
ty of  the  kings,  her  two  sons,  had  eaten  from  her  soul,  even  to 

-  -  ' 

>  Kozzis  to  CeoU,  Paris,  Karoh  80, 1568,  State  Paper  Office. 
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its  root,  trathfxdness — ^that  pnre  plant  of  heaven's  sowings 
Loving  peace  only  because  it  freed  her  from  the  fears,  the  em- 
barrassments, the  vexations  of  war — ^not  because  she  valued 
human  life  or  human  happiness — she  embraced  it  as  a  welcome 
expedient  to  enable  her  to  escape  the  present  perplexities  of  her 
position.  It  is  improbable  that  Catharine  distinctly  premedi- 
tated a  treacherous  blow  at  the  Huguenots,  simply  because  she 
rarely  premeditated  anything  very  long.  I  am  aware  that  this 
estimate  of  the  queen  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  views  which 
have  obtained  the  widest  currency ;  but  it  is  the  estimate 
which  history,  carefully  read,  seems  to  require  us  to  adopt. 
Catiiarine's  plans  were  proverbially  narrow  in  their 
ednemof       scope,  ucver  exteudiufi^  much  beyond  the  inunediate 

Catharine.  *  .  *  ,       ^  -  i  .  i     i      i 

present.  After  the  catastrophe,  which  had  perhaps 
been  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  was  not, 
however,  unwilling  to  accept  the  homage  of  those  who  deemed 
it  a  high  compliment  to  her  prudence  to  praise  her  consum- 
mate dissimulation.  She  probably  entered  upon  the  peace  of 
Longjumeau  without  any  settled  purpose  of  treachery — unless 
that  state  of  the  soul  be  in  itself  treachery  that  has  no  fixed 
intention  of  upright  dealing.  But  she  had  not,  in  adopting  the 
advice  of  Chancellor  de  niospital,  renounced  the  policy  of  the 
Cardinal  of  LoiTaine,  in  case  that  policy  should  at  some  future 
time  appear  to  be  advantageous ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  contingency  referred  to  would  soon  arrive.  Catharine, 
not  less  than  Charles  himself,  resented  "  the  affair  of  Meaux  " 
of  the  pixjceding  September.  It  was  studiously  held  up  to  their 
eyes  by  the  enemies  of  the  Huguenots  as  an  attempt  upon  the 
honor,  and  indeed  even  upon  the  personal  liberty  and  life  of 
their  Majesties.  Might  not  Catharine  and  Charles  be  tempted 
to  retaliate  by  trying  the  effect  of  a  surprise  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots themselves  ? 

The  Huguenots  had  certainly  been  grossly  imprudent  in  put- 
ting themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  woman  whom  they  had  greatly 

offended,  and  whose  natural  place,  according  to  tliose 
oftheuu-      mysterious  sympathies  which  bmd  men  of  similar 

natures,  was  with  their  adversaries.  They  had  been 
warned  by  their  secret  friends  at  court,  some  of  them  by  Boman 
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Catholic  relatives.*  But  the  cantion  was  little  heeded.  It  was 
not  long*  before  those  who  had  been  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  peace  began  to  admit  that  the  draught  they  had  put 
to  their  own  lipp,  and  now  must  needs  drink,  was  likely  to 
prove  little  to  their  taste.' 

The  parliaments  made  serious  objections  to  the  reception  of 
the  edict.  Toulouse  was,  as  usual,  pre-eminent  for  its  intoler- 
ance. The  kinff  sent  Kapin,  a  Protestant  scentleman 
derof  R*iiJn,  who  had  scrved  with  distinction  under  Conde  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  to  cany  the  law  to  the  parliament,  and  re- 
quire its  ofScial  recognition.  The  choice  was  unfortunate,  for  it 
awakened  all  the  hatred  of  a  court  proverbial  for  its  hostility  to 
the  Reformation.  An  accusation  of  matters  quite  foreign  to 
his  mission  was  trumped  up  against  Kapin,  and,  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  justice,  and  notwithstanding  the  privileged 
character  he  bore  as  the  king's  envoy,  he  was  arrested,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed.  So  atrocious  a  crime  might 
perhaps  have  been  punished,  had  not  the  new  commotions  to 
which  we  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  pay  attention,  intervened  and 
screened  the  culprits  from  their  righteous  retribution.*    Not 

'  La  None,  c.  xyiii.  (Anc.  coll.,  214). 

'  A  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  sinoe  the  date  of  the  Edict  of  Padfioation 
when  Cond^  was  oompeUed  to  call  the  king*s  attention  to  a  flagrant  oatrage 
committed  by  Foissy,  a  royalist,  against  the  Sieur  d'Esteinay.  After  having 
burned  Estemay's  residence  at  Lamothe  daring  the  preliminary  truce,  Foissy 
subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  returned  and  completed  his  work  of 
dcTastation.  Oond^  to  Charles  EL,  April  6,  1668,  MS.,  Archiyes  du  d6p.  da 
Nord,  apud  Due  d'Aumale,  i  672. 

'  **Nous  ayons  fait  la  folic,  ne  trouYons  done  estrange  si  nous  la  beuvons. 
Toutefois  il  y  a  apparence  que  le  breuvage  sera  amer.'*    La  None,  tUn  avpra. 

^  De  Thou,  It.  55,  56;  Jean  de  Serres,  Oomm.  de  statu,  etc.,  iii  160; 
Condi's  petition  of  Aug.  23d,  ibid.,  iii.  218;  Mem.  de  Claude  Haton,  i.  357- 
359,  who,  however,  makes  the  singular  blunder  of  placing  the  incident  of 
Bapin*s  death  after  the  peace  of  Amboise  in  1563.  The  cure*s  description  of 
the  zeal  of  the  Totdouse  parliament  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  confirms 
everything  that  Protestant  writers  have  said  on  the  subject :  **  Laditte  court 
de  parlement  avoit  tousjours  r^sist^  k  laditte  pr6tendue  religion  et  faict  ez6- 
cuter  ceux  qui  en  faisoient  profession,  nonobstant  ddict  k  ce  oontraire  faict  en 
faveur  d*ioeux  hugruenotz.**  See  also  Baotd  de  Cazenove,  Rapin-Thoyras,  sa 
famille,  sa  vie,  et  see  cenvres  (Paris,  1866),  47-49— a  truly  valnable  work,  and 
a  worthy  tribnte  to  a  dlstlngaisbed  ancestry. 
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content  with  murdering  Rapin,  the  Parliament  of  Toulonfie  still 
refused  to  register  the  edict,  and  not  less  than  four  successive 
orders  were  sent  by  the  king  before  his  refractory  judges 
yielded  an  imwilling  consent,  even  then  annexing  restrictive 
clauses  which  they  took  care  to  insert  in  their  secret  records.' 

Again  Boman  Catholic  pulpits  resounded,  as  they  did  when- 
ever any  degree  of  toleration  was  accorded  the  Protestants,  with 
denunciations  of  Catharine,  of  Charles,  of  all  in  the 
preMhanand  couucil  who  had  advocatcd  such  pernicious  views. 
Again  Ahab  and  Jezebel  appear ;  but  while  Catharine 
is  always  Jezebel,  it  is  Charles  that  now  figures,  in  place  of  poor 
Antoine  of  Navarre,  as  Ahab.'  Again,  in  the  struggle  of  royalty 
with  priests  and  monks  breathing  sedition,  it  is  the  churchman 
who  by  his  arrogance  carries  off  the  victory  with  the  common 
people,  while  from  the  sensible  he  receives  merited  contempt.' 
So  fine  a  text  as  the  edict  afforded  for  spirited  Lenten  discourses 
did  not  present  itself  every  day,  and  the  clergy  of  France  im- 
proved it  so  well  that  the  passions  of  their  flocks  were  inflamed 
to  the  utmost.*  Except  where  their  numbers  were  so  large  as 
to  command  respect,  the  Protestants  scarcely  dared  to  return  to 
then*  homes. 

The  very  mention  of  the  peace,  with  its  favorable  terms  for 
the  Protestants,  was  enough  to  stir  up  tlie  anger  of  the  ignorant 
populace.  When  the  Parliament  of  Kouen,  after  agreeing  to 
the  Edict  of  Longjumeau  in  private  session,  threw  open  its  doors 

'  '^  Ediotuxn  promulgant,  hao  addita  exoeptione,  Bsservatis  daundii  qiux 
secrete  Senatus  eomnientario  eantinentur,"  J.  de  Serres,  iii  160,  161;  De 
Thoa,  ubi  eupra.  See  tiie  petition  of  Co&d6  of  Ang.  23d.  J.  de  Serres,  iii 
220,  etc. 

*  Mem.  de  Claude  Baton,  it  627,  eta 

*  **  Sire/*  said  a  nobleman,  after  listening  to  the  arguments  against  the 
peace  made  by  some  of  the  remonstrants,  and  to  Charleses  replies,  *'it  is  too 
much  to  undertake  to  dispute  with  these  canting  knaves ;  it  were  better  to 
have  them  strapped  in  the  kitchen  by  your  turnspits.*'     Ibid.,  ii.  580. 

*  Playing  ujion  the  chancellor's  name,  Sainte  Foy,  one  of  the  court  preachen, 
exclaimed  in  the  pulpit :  '*  Be  not  astonished  if  the  Huguenots  demolish  the 
churches,  for  they  have  turned  aU  France  into  a  Tia&pUcUinBtetud'*'' — **don- 
nant  ik  entendre  que  par  le  chancelier  nomrn^  Hospital,  la  France  estoit 
pauvre,  pourtant  qu'il  a  par  trop  encore  de  douceur  pour  les  huguenots  qui 
out  mine  le  pais  de  France.*'    Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  03, 94. 
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(on  the  third  of  April,  1568)  to  give  it  official  publication,  a 
lUoiwiMBtiM  'ftbble  that  had  come  purposely  to  create  a  tumult, 
e^iflpab-  interrupted  the  reading  with  horrible  imprecations 
^«>~-  against  the  peace,  the  Huguenots,  the  edicts,  the  "  pre- 

ches,"  and  the  magistrates  who  approved  such  impious  acts. 
The  presidents  and  counsellors  fled  for  their  lives.  The  popu- 
lace, as  though  inspired  by  some  evil  spirit,  raged  and  com- 
mitted havoc  in  the  ^^  palais  de  jiistice."  The  mob  opened  the 
prisons  and  liberated  eight  or  ten  Boman  Catholics;  then 
flocked  to  the  ecclesiastical  dungeons  and  would  have  massacred 
the  Protestants  tliat  were  still  confined  there,  had  these  not  found 
means  to  ransom  their  lives  with  money.  It  was  not  until  six 
days  later  that  the  royal  edict  was  read,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  military  force  called  in  to  preserve  order.* 

In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict,  the  Huguenots  wan- 
dered about  in  the  open  country,  avoiding  the  cities  where  they 
_  ,  were  likely  to  meet  with  insult  and  violence,  if  not 

Treatment  of  ^  r    -kt  t^         • 

thexetnraiiig  death.  Iho  Frotostauts  of  JNogent,  Provins,  and 
Bray  hesitated  for  three  months,  and  then  we  are 
told  that  each  man  watched  his  opportunity  and  sought  to  enter 
when  his  Boman  Catholic  friends  might  be  on  guard  to  defend 
him  from  the  insolence  of  others. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenot  burgess  were  not  ended 
when  he  was  once  more  in  his  own  house.  He  was  studi- 
ously treated  as  a  rebel.  Every  movement  was  suspicious.  A 
Boman  Catliolic  chronicler,  who  has  preserved  in  his  voluminous 
diary  many  of  the  details  that  enable  us  to  restore  something 
of  its  original  coloring  to  the  picture  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  times,  vividly  portrays  the  misfortunes  of 

^^^  ->  the  unhappy  Huguenots  of  Provins.  They  were  not 
numerous.  One  by  one,  thirty  or  forty  had  stealthily 
crept  into  town,  experiencing  no  other  injury  than  the  coarse 
raillery  of  their  former  neighbors.  Thereupon  the  municipal 
government  met  and  deliberated  upon  the  measures  of  police  to 
be  taken  "  in  order  to  hold  the  Huguenots  in  check  and  in  fear, 
and  to  avoid  any  treachery  they  might  intend  to  put  into  prac- 

*  Floqnet,  Hist  da  pMrlement  de  Normandie,  iii  86-43. 
Vol*,  n.— 16 
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tice  by  the  introduction  of  their  brother  Hugaenots  into  the 
city  to  plunder  and  hold  it  by  force.'*  The  determination 
arrived  at  was  that  each  of  the  four  captains  should  visit  the 
Huguenot  houses  of  his  quarter,  examine  the  inmates,  and  take 
all  the  weapons  he  found,  giving  a  receipt  to  their  owners. 
This  was  not  the  only  humiliation  to  which  the  Protestants 
were  subjected.  A  proclamation  was  published  forbidding  them 
from  receiving  any  person  into  their  houses,  from  meeting 
together  under  any  pretext,  from  leaving  their  houses  in  the 
evening  after  seven  o'clock  in  summer,  or  five  in  winter, 
from  walking  by  day  or  night  on  the  walls,  or,  indeed,  from 
approaching  within  two  arquebuse  shots'  distance  of  them — all 
upon  pain  of  death !  They  could  not  even  go  into  the  country 
without  a  passport  from  the  bailiff  and  the  captain  of  the  gate, 
the  penalty  of  transgressing  this  regulation  being  banishment. 
No  wonder  that  the  Iluguenots  were  irritated,  and  that  most  of 
them  wished  that  they  had  not  returned.*  Since,  however,  a 
royal  ordinance  of  the  nineteenth  of  May  expressly  enjoined 
upon  all  fugitive  Huguenots  to  re-enter  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  in  case  of  refusal  commanded  the  magistrates 
to  raise  a  force  and  attack  them  as  presumptive  robbers  and 
enemies  of  the  public  peace,'  they  were  perhaps  quite  as  safe 
within  the  walls  as  roaming  about  outside  of  them. 

Early  in  the  summer  an  event  occurred  on  the  northern 

frontier,  which,  although  in  itself  of  little  weight,  augmented 

the  suspicions  which  the  Protestants  be^an  to  enter- 

and  fate  of  De  taiu  of  the  Spanish  tendencies  of  the  government. 

CooQucville. 

One  Seignem*  de  Cocqueville,  with  a  party  of  French 
and  Flemish  Huguenots,  had  crossed  the  northern  l)oundary  and 
invaded  Philip's  Netherland  provinces.  He  had,  however,  been 
driven  back  into  France.  As  he  was  believed  to  have  acted 
under  Conde's  instructions,  that  prince  was  requested  by  Charles 
to  inform  him  whether  Cocqueville  were  in  his  service.  When 
Conde  disavowed  him,  and  declined  all  responsibility  for  the 


*  M^moires  de  Claude  Haton,  ii.  533,  534.     SimUar  regcdationa  were  made 
in  many  other  plaoes  ^'  cumplurimia  in  looiB.*'    Jean  de  Serres,  iii  156. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iil  158,  159. 
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movement,  Marahal  Coss^  was  directed  to  march  against  Cocque- 
ville,  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  the  Huguenot  chieftain 
was  captured  at  the  town  of  Saint  Valery,  in  Picardy,  where  he 
had  t^en  refuge.  Of  twenty-five  hundred  followers,  barely 
three  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  spared.  In  order  to  please 
Alva,  the  Flemings  received  no  quarter.  The  leaders,  Coc- 
queville,  Vaillant,  and  Saint  Amanc^  were  brought  to  Paris  and 
gibbeted  on  the  Place  de  6r6ve.* 

The  central  government  itself  gave  the  gravest  grounds  for 
fear  and  suspicion.  The  Huguenots  had  promptly  disbanded. 
They  had  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  their  German  allies,  who, 
Attttode  of  retiring  with  well-filled  pockets  to  the  other  side  of 
SJSJTror*"  the  Khine,  seemed  alone  to  have  profited  by  the  in- 
fAdotu.  testine  commotions  of  France.'  On  the  contrary,  the 
Homan  Catholic  forces  showed  no  disposition  to  disarm.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  first  fervor  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  peace  party, 
Catharine  countermanded  a  levy  of  five  thousand  Saxons,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Castelnau,  who  had  by  his  unwearied  dili- 
gence brought  them  in  hot  haste  to  Kethel  on  the  Aisne,  only 
to  learn  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  on  the  point  of 
being  concluded,  and  that  the  troopers  were  expected  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  Saxony.'  But  the  Swiss  and  Italian  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  French  gens-d'armes,  were  for  the  most  part  retained. 
To  Humieres,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  P^ronne,  Charles 
wrote  an  explanation  of  his  course:  "Inasmuch  as  there  are 
sometimes  turbulent  spirits  so  constituted  that  they  neither  can 

>  De  Thou,  iv.  77,  78 ;  Castelnau,  1.  vii.,  c  1 ;  D'Aubign^,  i  260 ;  La  Foese, 
97 ;  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  ii.  184. 

*  Charles  was,  however,  near  experiencing  trouble  with  the  reiters  of  Duke 
Casimlr.  He  had,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  Huguenots,  under- 
taken to  advance  the  900,000  francs  which  were  due,  and  on  failing  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  his  unwelcome  guests  threatened  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
Paris.  M6m.  de  Castelnau,  liv.  vi,  c.  11.  At  last,  with  promises  of  payment 
at  Frankfort,  the  Germans  were  induced  to  leave  France.  Du  Mont,  Corps 
diplomatique,  v.  104,  gives  a  transcript  of  Casimir^s  receipt,  May  21, 1568,  for 
460,497  livres,  etc. 

*  M^moires  de  Castelnau,  liv.  vi.,  c.  9,  c.  10.  Duke  John  William  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  was  even  more  vexed  at  the  issue  of  his  expedition  than  Castelnau 
himself.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  make  a  visit  to  the  French  court 
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nor  desire  to  accommodate  themselves  so  soon  to  qniel,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  extremely  necessary  to  anticipate  this  difficulty, 
and  act  in  such  a  manner  that,  force  and  authority  remaining 
on  my  side,  I  may  be  able  to  keep  in  check  those  who  might  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  to  set  on  foot  new  disturbances  and  be 
the  cause  of  seditious  uprisinfic.'^ '  Laree  irarrisons 
intorpretottve  wcrc  thus  provided  for  those  towns  which  had  ren- 
dered themselves  conspicuous  in  the  defence  of  the 
Huguenots  during  the  late  war,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Prot- 
estants, upon  whom,  in  preference  to  their  Koman  Catholic 
neighbors,  the  insolent  soldiers  were  quartered,  were  terrible 
beyond  description.'  The  horrors  of  the  "  dragonnades"  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  rivalled  by  these  earlier 
military  persecutions.  Multitudes  were  despoiled  of  their  goods, 
hundreds  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  their  cruel  guests. 
France  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  great  camp,  with  sentries  posted 
everywhere  to  maintain  it  in  peace  against  some  suspected  foe. 
The  sea-ports,  the  bridges,  the  roads  were  guarded ;  the  Hugue- 
nots themselves  were  placed  under  a  species  of  surveillance. 
Nor  were  the  old  resorts  of  the  court  forgotten.  Again  inter- 
pretative ordinances  were  called  in  to  abrogate  a  portion  of  the 
law  itself.  Charles  declared  in  a  new  proclamation  that  he  had 
not  intended  by  the  Edict  of  Longjumeau  to  include  Auvergne, 
nor  any  disti-ict  belonging  as  an  appanage  to  his  mother,  to 
Anjou,  Alen9on,  or  the  Bourbon  princes,  in  the  toleration 
guaranteed  by  the  edict.  And  thus  a  very  considerable  number 
of  Protestants  were  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  stripped 


>  Paris  MS.,  apiid  Soldan,  Gesoh.  des  Prot.  in  Frankreich,  ii.  800.  Rumor, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  outstripped  eyen  the  unwelcome  truth,  and  Norris 
wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  king  had  sent  secret  letters  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve  places,  charging  the  governors  ^^  to  runne  uppon  them  [the  Hugue- 
nots] and  put  them  to  the  sword.'*  *^  Your  Majestic  will  judge,"  adds  Norris, 
**  ther  is  smale  place  of  surety  for  them  of  the  Religion,  either  in  towne  or 
felde.**  Letter  of  June  4,  1568,  apud  D'Aumale,  Lea  Princes  de  Cond^  ii 
863,  Pieces  in^dites. 

*  When  the  Protestants  at  Rouen  begged  protection,  the  king  sent  four 
companies  of  infantry,  which  the  citizens  at  first  refused  to  admit.  At  last 
they  were  smuggled  in  by  ni^^t,  and  quartered  vpon  the  Huguenots,  Floquet, 
Hist,  du  parlement  de  Normandie,  iiL  48. 
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of  the  privil^es  solemnly  accorded  to  them  bnt  a  few  weeks 
before/  Other  pledges  were  as  shamelessly  broken.  The 
Hngaenot  gentlemen  whom  the  conrt  had  attempted  to  punish 
by  declaring  them  to  have  forfeited  their  honors  and  dignitiesti 
were  not  reinstated  according  to  the  terms  of  the  edict.* 

The  conduct  of  individual  governors  furnished  still  greater 
occasion  for  complaint  and  alarm.  The  Duke  of  Nemours, 
_  ^  who,  in  marrying  Anne  of  Este,  Guise's  widow,  two 
hynjmi  jeBTS  bcforc,  sccmcd  also  to  have  espoused  all  the 
hatred  which  the  Lorraines  felt  for  Protestantism, 
and  for  the  family  of  the  Ch&tillons,  its  most  prominent  and 
faithful  defenders,  was  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Lyomuds 
and  Dauphiny.  This  insubordinate  nobleman  loudly  proclaimed 
his  intention  to  disr^ard  the  Edict  of  Longjumeau,  as  opposed 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  to  the  king's  honor.  In 
vain  did  the  Protestants,  who  were  numerous  in  the  city  of  Ly- 
ons, demand  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  two  places  of  worship 
they  had  possessed,  before  the  late  troubles,  within  the  city  walls. 
The  duke  would  not  listen  to  their  just  claims,  and  the  court,  in 
answer  to  their  appeals,  only  responded  that  the  king  did  not 
approve  of  the  holding  of  Protestant  services  inside  of  cities, 
and  that  a  place  would  shortly  be  assigned  for  their  use  in  tlie 
vicinity.*  Unrebuked  by  the  queen  or  her  son  for  his  flagrant 
disobedience,  Nemours  received  nothing  but  plaudits  from  the 
fanatical  adherents  of  the  religion  he  pretended  to  maintain, 
and  was  honored  by  the  Pope,  Pius  the  Fifth  (on  the  fifth  of 
July,  1568),  with  a  special  brief,  in  which  he  was  praised  for 
being  the  first  to  set  a  resplendent  example  of  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  an  unchristian  peace.^ 

Marshal  Tavannes,  in  Burgundy,  earned  equal  gratitude  for 
his  opposition  to  the  concession  of  Protestant  rights.  Not  con- 
tent with  remonstrance  respecting  a  peace  which  had  excited 
every  one  "  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  king  and  Catharine,'' 
and  with  dark  hints  of  the  danger  of  handling  so  carelessly  a 

1  Jean  de  Seires,  iiL  157,  158. 
*Ibid.,  tibiwpra, 

*  Jean  de  Series,  iii  161 ;  Sddaa,  U.  808. 
«  Soldan,  a  806. 
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border  province  like  Bnrgimdy,'  he  openly  &vored  the  reviyal 
of  those  "Confraternities  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  which  Charles 
had  so  lately  condemned  and  prohibited.  Being  himself  de- 
tained by  illness,  two  of  his  sons  were  present  at  a  meeting 
of  one  of  these  seditions  assemblages,  held  in  Dijon,  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  where,  before  a  great  concourse  of  people,  the 
most  inflammatory  language  was  freely  uttered.' 

At  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne,  a  similar  association 

assumed  the  designation  of  "  the  Christian  and  Boyal  League." 

The  document,  containing  the  oath  taken  by  the  clei^ 

tian  and  Boyal  whom  the  kinfifs  lieutenant  had  associated  with  the 

League.** 

nobility  and  the  provincial  estates  in  the  "holy" 
bond,  is  still  extant,  with  the  signatures  of  the  bishop,  the 
deans,  canons,  and  inferior  ecclesiastics  appended.'  The  pri- 
mary object  was  the  maintenance  of  "the  true  Catholic  and 
Koman  Church  of  God ; "  and  after  this  the  pi'eservation  of  the 
crown  for  the  house  of  Valois  was  mentioned.  It  was  to  be 
sustained  "  against  all  persons,  without  excepting  any,  save  the 
persons  of  the  king,  his  sons  and  brothers,  and  tie  queen  their 
mother,  and  without  regard  to  any  relationship  or  alliance," 
and  "  so  long  as  it  might  please  God  that  the  signers  should 
be  governed  according  to  the  Koman  and  Apostolic  Church."  * 
In  less  public  utterances  the  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  re- 
gal authority  made  itself  understood  even  more  clearly.  When 
the  formation  of  such  associations  was  objected  to,  on  the 
groimd  of  the  king's  prohibition,  the  response  given  by  those 

>  Letter  to  Catharine,  April  27,  1568,  MS.,  apttd  Soldan,  ii.  803. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  168,  164  Petition  of  Cond6  of  Ang.  23d.  Ibid.,  iiL 
215,  etc. 

»  MS.  Bibl.  nat.,  apud  M6m.  de  Claude  Haton,  ii.  App.,  1152,  1158.  Less 
correctly  given  in  Lestoile's  M^moires.  The  title  is  ^^Sermens  des  Associez 
do  la  Ligue  Chrestienne  et  Roiale,'*  and  the  date  is  Jane  25,  1568. 

*  Prof.  Soldan  is  certainly  right  (ii.  805)  in  his  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, **tant  et  si  longnement  quMl  plaira  h  Dien  qne  nons  serons  par  eux 
r^gis  en  nostredicte  religion  apostoliqne  et  romaine,"  which^  Ranke  (Civil 
Wars  and  Monarchy,  p.  286),  and,  following  him.  Von  Polenz  (Gesch.  des 
franz.  Calvinismus,  ii.  361),  have  construed  as  referring  to  ^'la  maiaon  de 
Valois."  Involved  as  is  the  phraseology,  I  do  not  see  how  the  word  **eux" 
can  designate  any  other  person  or  persons  than  *Medit  s'-  lieutenant  avec 
meadits  aieurs  de  la  noblesse  de  cedlt  gonvemement  et  autres  associez.'* 
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who  pretended  to  be  better  informed  than  the  rest  was  that 
the  Cardmal  of  Lorraine  could  make  the  matter  agreeable  to 
his  Majesty.  Others  more  boldly  annomiced  the  intention  of 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  party,  in  case  Charles  should  re- 
tion  to  royal  fuse  to  sauctiou  its  course,  to  send  him  to  a  monastery 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  elect  another  king  in  his 
place.  Three  months'  time  was  all  that  these  blatant  boasters 
allowed  for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 
An  end  would  be  made  of  them  as  soon  as  tlie  harvest  and 
vintage  were  past.* 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  had  resolved  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  they  certainly  had  reason  to  desire  a  better  combination 
of  their  forces  than  they  had  effected  in  the  late  contest.  They 
had  been  startled  and  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which,  al- 
though embracing  but  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  pop- 
Admimbie  ulatiou,  the  Hugueuots  had  succeeded  in  massing  an 
CJXh'^'I  army  that  held  at  bay  that  of  the  kmg.  They  ad- 
^*°^  mired  the  completeness  of  the  organization  which 

enabled  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  admiral  to  summon  the 
gentry  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  bring  them  to  the 
very  vicinity  of  the  court  before  the  movement  was  suspected 
even  by  Constable  Montmorency,  who  believed  himself  to  be 
kept  advised  of  the  most  trifling  occurrences  that  took  place  in 
any  part  of  France.  The  triumph  of  the  Huguenots — for  was 
it  not  a  triumph  which  they  had  achieved  in  securing  such 
terms  as  the  Edict  of  Longjumeau  conceded  ? — was  a  disgrace 
to  the  papists,  who  had  not  known  how  to  use  their  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  in  numbers.  Never  had  a  more  signal  ex- 
ample been  given  of  the  superiority  of  united  and  zealous  sym- 
pathy over  discordant   and   soulless   counsels.'      While  their 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  164. 

'  **  Den  Erfolg  des  letzten  Krieges,"  weU  observea  Prof.  Soldan,  ^'hatten 
die  Hngenotten  nicht  ihrer  Anzahl,  sondem  der  OrganiBation  and  dem  Geiste 
ihres  Gemeindewesens  zn  verdanken.  Diese  bewegliche,  weibverzweigte,  aus 
einem  festen  Mittelpankte  gleichmSssig  g^lenkte  and  yon  Eifer  fUr  die  ge- 
meinsame  Sache  belebte  Yereinsgliederang  hatte  Hber  den  lahmen  and  stock- 
enden  Mechanismas  vielfach  grroseerer,  aber  in  sich  selbst  aneiniger  Krafte 
einen  beschiimenden  Triumph  erlangt.**  Geschichte  dea  Proteatantiamng  in 
Frankreich,  ii  303. 
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enemies,  with  nothing  in  common  but  their  hatred  of  Protes- 
tantism, were  hampered  by  the  want  of  concert  between  their 
leaders,  or  cheated  of  their  success  by  their  positive  jealousies 
and  quarrels,  the  Huguenots  had  in  their  conmion  faith,  in 
their  well-ordered  form  of  church  government,  combining  tlie 
advantages  of  great  local  efficiency  with  those  of  a  representa- 
tive union,  and  in  their  common  danger,  the  instruments  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  they  desired.  "  They  were  so  closely 
bound  togetlier  by  this  order  and  by  these  objects,"  wrote  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Correro,  "  that  there  resulted  a  concor- 
dant will  and  so  perfect  a  union  that  it  made  them  prompt  in 
rendering  instant  obedience  and  in  forming  common  designs, 
and  most  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  superiors."  * 

With  such  associations  as  "  the  Confraternities  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,"  and  "  the  Christian  and  Royal  League  "  springing  up 

in  various  parts  of  France,  under  the  express  sanction 

riot  through-   of  the  provincial  governors,  and  publishing  as  their 

out  Frsnoe  '  x  o 

chief  aim  the  extirpation  of  heresy  from  the  realm  ; 
with  priests  and  monks,  especially  those  of  the  new  order  of 
Jesus,  inflaming  the  passions  of  tlie  people  by  seditious  preach- 
ing, and  persuading  their  hearers  that  any  toleration  of  heretics 
was  a  compact  with  Satan,  it  is  not  strange  that  murder  held 
high  carnival  wherever  the  Protestants  were  not  so  numerous 
as  to  be  able  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  victims  were  of 
every  rank  and  station,  from  the  obscure  peasant  to  the  distin- 
guished Cipierre,  son  of  the  Count  de  Tende  and  a  relative  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  orders  for  whose  assassination  were 
confidently  believed  to  have  issued  from  the  court.'   At  Auxerre, 

1  Relationa  des  Amb.  Y6n.,  ii.  116. 

*  Cipierre,  a  young  nobleman  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  returning^ 
with  a  body-guard  of  about  thirty-five  men,  from  a  viidt  to  his  cousin,  the 
duke,  at  Nice,  where  he  had  been  treated  with  great  honor.  When  approach- 
ing Fr(^ju8  he  perceived  sig^ns  of  treachery  in  a  body  of  men  lurking  under 
cover  of  a  grove,  and  betook  himself  for  safety  into  the  city,  now,  since  his 
father^s  death,  a  part  of  the  province  of  which  his  eldest  brother  was  royul 
governor.  The  tocsin  was  rung,  and  his  enemies,  originally  a  band  of  three 
hundred  men,  being  swoUeu  by  constant  accessions  to  four  times  that  num- 
ber, the  house  in  which  Cipierre  had  taken  refuge  was  assailed.  After  a 
heroic  defence  the  small  party  of  defenders  surrendered  their  arms,  on  assur- 
ance that  their  opponents  would  at  onoe  retire.     The  papists,  however. 
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which  had  been  given  up  by  the  Huguenots  in  aooordance  with 
the  provisionB  of  the  peace,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Protestants 
paid  with  their  lives  the  price  of  their  good  faith.  Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  public  sewers.  In  the  city  of  Amiens 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  slaughtered  at  one  time. 
Instead  of  punishment,  the  rioters  obtained  their  object:  the 
reformed  worship  was  forbidden  in  Amiens,  or  within  three 
leagues  of  the  city.'  At  Clermont  the  assassins,  after  plunder- 
ing the  wares  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  refused  to  hang 
tapestry  before  his  house  at  the  time  of  the  procession  on  Cor- 
pus Christi  Day — ^La  Fdte-Dieu — ^burned  him  in  a  fire  made  of 
furniture  taken  from  his  own  house.'  At  Ligny,  in  Champagne, 
a  Huguenot  was  pursued  into  the  very  bed-chamber  of  a  royal 
officer,  and  there  killed.  Troyes,  Bourges,  Bouen,  and  a  host 
of  other  places,  witnessed  the  commission  of  atrocities  which  it 
would  be  rather  sickening  than  profitable  to  narrate.'  In  Paris 
itself  the  murders  of  Huguenots  were  frequent.  '^  On  Sunday 
last,"  wrote  Norris,  the  English  envoy,  to  his  royal  mistress, 
^^  the  Prince  of  Condd  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  king,  to  beseech 
his  Majesty  to  administer  justice  against  such  as  murder  them 
of  the  religion,  and  as  he  entered  into  the  city  there  were  five 
slain  in  St.  Anthony's  street,  not  far  from  my  lodging."  *  The 
aggregate  of  homicides  committed  within  the  brief  compass  of 
this  so-called  peace  was  enormous.  Jean  de  Serres  and  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^  may  possibly  go  somewhat  beyond  the  mark  ^^ben 

scarcely  made  a  pretence  of  fulfilling  their  compact,  for  they  speedily  retomed 
and  massacred  every  one  whom  they  found  in  the  house.  Cipierre  himself 
was  not  among  the  number.  To  secure  him  a  new  breach  of  faith  was  neces- 
caiy.  The  captain  of  the  murderers  pledged  his  own  word  to  the  magistrate 
that  if  Cipierre  would  come  forth  from  his  hiding-place  he  would  spare  his 
life.  He  discharged  the  obligation,  so  soon  as  Cipierre  presented  himself,  by 
plunging  a  dagger  into  Us  breast.  J.  de  Serres,  iii.  166-168 ;  Agrippa  d*Au- 
bignd,  L  262. 

>  Petition  of  Cond4,  Aug.  23, 1568,  J.  de  Serres,  iil  210,  211. 

*  Vie  de  Ooligny  (Ck>logne,  1686),  849,  350 ;  J.  de  Serres,  iiL  166. 

*  Ibid.,  iil  165;  Recordon,  from  MSS.  of  N.  Pithou,  155-157;  MS.  M^m. 
historiques  des  Antiquity  de  Troyes,  by  Duhalle,  aptul  Bulletin  de  Thist.  du 
prot.  fr.,  xyU.  (1868)  876.  Of  the  royal  edicts  guaranteeing  the  Protestants, 
the  last  author  remailQi  that  *'  ils  firent  plus  de  bruit  que  de  fruit" 

*  I>i|o  d'Anmale,  Princes  de  Cond^,  it  864,  Pidoes  JustiflcatlTea. 
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they  state  the  nnmber  of  victims  in  three  months — ^April,  May, 
and  June,  1568 — at  over  ten  thousand ;  *  but  they  are  substan- 
tially correct  in  saying  that  the  number  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  armed  Huguenots  slain  during  the  six  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding war ; '  for  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  certainly  had 
no  motive  for  exaggeration,  asserts  that  ^^  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  re- 
fused to  readmit  ^  the  preachings '  to  their  territories,  and  slew 
many  thousands  of  Huguenots  who  dared  to  rise  and  com- 
plain." • 

While  the  majority  of  the  cities  held  by  the  Protestants  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  promptly  opened  their  gates  to  the  king,  a 
number,  perceiving  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
alarmed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  doubtful 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  court,  declined  to  allow  the  garrisons 
Rocheiio  and  ^  enter.  This  was  the  case  with  La  Rochelle,  which 
fSTtolSSh^  defended  its  course  by  appealing  to  its  privileges,  and 
gMTUons.  y^^i^  Montauban,  Albi,  Milhau,  Sancerre,  Castres, 
Vezelay,  and  other  less  important  towns.*     The  events  of  a  few 

>  J.  de  Serres,  iii.  168 ;  Agrlppa  d'Aubign^,  I  262. 

*  Jean  de  Series  does  not  expressly  state  that  he  refen  to  the  combatants, 
but  I  presame  this  to  be  his  meaning. 

*  Belazione  di  Gorrero,  BeL  des  Amb.  Y^n.,  iL  120. 

*  '*  Montauban,  eta,  faisoient  conter  les  clonz  de  lenxs  portes  anx  gamisons 
qn'on  leor  envoyoit/'  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  L  261.  It  was  the  garrisoiu  only 
that  were  refused  ;  the  royal  governors  were  promptly  aooepted.  M.  dc  Jar- 
nac,  for  instance,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  recognition  at  La  Rochelle ; 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  introduce  troops  to  distress  and  terrify  the  citi- 
zens. See  the  letters  of  the  '^Maire,  Echevins,  Gonseilliers  et  Pairs,^'  of  La 
Rochelle  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  April  21st,  June  6th  and  30th,  etc.  Le  Labour- 
eur,  Add.  aux  Mem.  de  Gastelnau,  ii.  547-<551.  They  deny  the  slanderous  accu- 
sation that  the  Roman  Gatholics  have  not  been  permitted  to  return  since  the 
peace,  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  greeted  them  as  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens.  They  appeal  to  M.  de  Jamao  himself  for  testimony  to 
the  good  order  of  La  Rochelle.  ^'  Meanwhile,'*  they  say,  **  we  are  preserv- 
ing this  city  of  yours  in  all  tranquillity,  and  maintain  it,  under  your  obedience, 
with  much  grater  security,  devotion,  affection,  fidelity  and  loyalty,  such  as 
we  have  received  from  our  predecessors,  than  would  do  all  others  who  were 
strangers  and  mercenaries,  and  not  its  natural  subjects  and  inhabitants." 
Norris  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  June  23,  1568:  '*The  towne  of  Rochelle  hatl  o 
now  the  thirdo  time  bin  admonished  to  render  itself  to  the  king."  State  Pa- 
per Office,  Due  d'Aumale,  il.  867.  • 
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weeks  had  amply  vindicated  the  wifidom  and  jnetioe  of  their  re- 
fusal. La  Bochelle  even  began  to  repair  its  fortifications,  confi- 
dent that  the  papal  faction  would  never  rest  until  it  had  made 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  great  Huguenot  stronghold  in  the 
west.  Evidently  there  was  no  safety  for  a  Protestant  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Edict  of  Longjumeau.    The  Prince  of  Cond^ 

dared  not  resume  the  £;ovemment  of  the  province 
ccrfignj  re-     uommally  restored  to  his  charge,  and  retired  to  Noyers, 

a  small  town  in  Burgundy,  belonging  to  his  wife's 
dower,  where  he  would  be  less  exposed  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  to  any  treacherous  attempt  upon  his  person.  Admiral 
Coligny  was  not  slow  in  following  his  example.  He  abandoned 
his  stately  manor  of  Ch&tillon-sur-Loing,  where,  with  a  heart 
saddened  by  recent  domestic  affliction,*  he  had  been  compelled 
to  exercise  a  princely  hospitality  to  the  crowds  that  daily 
thronged  to  consult  with  him  and  to  do  him  honor,'  and  took 

'  HU  wife,  Charlotte  de  LaTal,  whose  brave  Christian  injiinctlons,  as  we 
have  seen,  decided  the  reluctant  admiral  to  take  up  arms  in  the  first  religions 
war  (see  ante^  chapter  xiii,  p.  35),  lay  dying  of  a  disease  contracted  in 
her  indefatigable  labors  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  Orleans,  whilst 
the  admiral  was  at  the  siege  of  Chartres.  On  the  oonduaion  of  the  peace  he 
hastened  to  her,  but  was  too  late  to  find  her  alive.  In  a  touching  letter,  writ- 
ten to  her  husband  after  all  hox>e  of  seeing  him  again  in  this  world  had  fled, 
a  letter  the  substance  of  which  is  preserved  by  one  of  his  biographers  (Vie 
de  Coligny,  Cologne,  1686,  p.  842),  she  lamented  the  loss  of  a  privilege  that 
would  have  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  her  last  hours,  but  consoled  herself  with 
the  thought  of  the  object  for  which  he  was  absent.  She  conjured  him,  by  the 
love  he  bore  her  and  to  her  children,  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity  for  Gk>d 
and  religion ;  warning  him,  lest  through  his  habitual  respect  for  the  king — a 
respect  which  had  before  made  him  reluctant  to  take  up  arms— he  should 
forget  the  obligations  he  owed  to  God  as  his  first  Master.  She  begged  him  to 
rear  the  children  she  left  him  in  the  pure  religion,  that  they  might  one  day 
be  capable  of  taking  his  place;  and,  for  their  sakes,  implored  him  not 
to  hazard  his  life  unnecessarily.  She  bade  him  beware  of  the  house  of 
Guise.  **  I  do  not  know,'*  she  added,  **  whether  I  ought  to  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  queen  mother,  as  we  are  forbidden  to  judge  evil  of  our  neighbor; 
but  she  has  given  so  many  marks  of  her  ambition  that  a  little  distrust  is  ex- 
cusable." The  earlier  biographer  of  Coligny  (Gasparis  Colinii  Vita,  1575,  p. 
63,  etc.)  gives  an  affecting  picture  of  the  deep  sorrow  and  pious  resignation 
of  the  admiraL 

*  Somewhat  hyperbolicaUy,  the  biographer  of  the  admiral  (Vie  de  Coligny, 
p.  846)  says  that  the  oonoooxae  at  ChAtillon  and  Noyen  was  bo  great  that  the 
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up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  Tanlay,  belonging  to  his  brother 
D*Andelot,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  prince's  retreat* 
D'Andelot  himself  had  recently  started  for  Brittany,  where  his 
first  wife,  Claude  de  Rieux,  had  held  extensive  possessions.' 
D^Anddot's  Before  leaving,  however,  he  had  written  to  Catha- 
"****"*'*~***-  rine  de'  Medici,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  full  of  noble 
sentiments.  The  occasion  was  the  murder  of  one  of  his  gentle- 
men, whom  he  had  sent  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Auxerre ; 
but  his  letter  embraced  a  complete  view  of  ^^  the  calamitous 
state  of  the  poor  kingdom,"  whose  misery  ^^was  such  as  to 
cause  the  hair  of  all  that  heard  to  stand  on  end."  ^^  Not  only," 
said  D'Andelot,  ^^can  we  feel  no  doubt  that  God  will  not  leave 
unpunished  so  much  innocent  blood,  which  continues  to  eiy  be- 
fore Him  for  vengeance,  as  well  as  so  many  violationB  of  women 
and  maidens ;  so  many  robberies ;  so  much  oppression — ^in  one 
word,  every  species  of  iniquity.  But,  besides  this,  we  can  look 
for  nothing  else  than  the  near-approaching  desolation  and  ruin 
of  this  state :  for  no  one  that  has  read  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory will  be  able  to  deny  that  such  things  have  always  preceded 
the  overthrow  of  empires  and  monarchies.     I  am  well  aware, 

Louvre  was  a  desert  in  oomparison  I  When  ten  gentlemen  left  bj  one  gate, 
twenty  entered  hy  another.  The  chniohes  raised  a  puree  of  100,000  crowns, 
one-half  of  which  was  to  go  to  him,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond4 ;  but,  though  nearly  ruined  by  the  enormous  expenses  of  his  hospi- 
tality, he  declined  to  reoeive  his  portion. 

*  Noyers  and  Tanlay  are  tan  or  twelve  miles  from  each  other,  in  the  modem 
department  of  the  Tonne. 

•  Jean  de  Serres,  ubi  tupra,  Cf.  De  Thou,  Iv.  142 ;  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de 
rhist.  du  prot.  fr.  (1854),  iiL  239.  This  valuable  periodical  is  mistaken  in 
stating,  viL  (1858)  120,  that  ''  D'Andelot  s'^tait  retire  dans  ses  terres  de 
Bretagne  i  la  oondusion  de  la  paix.*'  He  did  not  leave  Tanlay  until  after 
writing  the  letter  referred  to  below,  and  shortly  before  Coligny*s  arrival : 
'*  partant  de  chez  lui,  pour  se  rendre  ohez  son  fr^re  Andelot,  il  trouva  qu^il 
6toit  aUe  en  BretagDe."  Vie  de  Ooligny,  850.  D'Andelot  was  in  Brittany 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  third  war.  His  adventures  in  escaping  to  La  Bochelle 
will  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Henry  White  is,  of  course,  equally 
wrong  when  he  says  (Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  New  York,  1868,  p.  291) : 
*^The  admiral  had  gone  to  this  charming  retreat  [Tanlay],  to  oousult  with 
his  brother,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who  had  Joined  him  therey*^  and  when 
he  mentions  D'Andelot  as  in  the  suite  of  Gond^  and  Coligny  in  their  cele- 
brated flight  (p.  292) ;  *'  besides  which,  he  (the  prince)  was  accompanied  by 
the  admiral  and  his  family,  fly  Anddot  and  his  wife,"  eta 
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madam,  that  there  will  be  those  who,  on  seeing  this  letter,  will 
ridicule  me,  and  will  saj  that  I  am  playing  the  part  of  prophet 
or  preacher.  I  am  neidier  the  one  nor  the  other,  since  God  has 
not  given  me  this  calling.  But  I  will  yet  say,  with  truth,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  of  any  rank  or  quality,  who 
loves  his  king  and  his  kingdom  better  than  I  do,  or  who  is  more 
grieved  at  seeing  those  disorders  that  I  see,  which  can,  in  the  end, 
result  only  in  general  confusion.  I  know  full  well  that  I  shall 
be  met  with  the  taking  up  of  arms,  in  which  I  participated,  with 
80  many  others,  on  the  eve  of  last  St.  Michael's  Day,  as  if  we 
had  intended  to  attack  the  persons  of  your  Majesties,  or  any- 
thing belonging  to  you,  or  this  state,  as  was  published  wherever 
it  was  possible,  and  as  is  still  daily  asserted.  But,  not  to  under- 
take other  justification,  I  will  only  say  that,  if  such  wickedness 
had  entered  into  my  heart,  though  I  might  conceal  it  from  men, 
I  could  not  hide  it  from  God,  from  whom  I  never  have  asked 
forgiveness  for  it,  nor  ever  shall  I."  D'Andelot  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  movement  in  question  had  been  caused  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  that  this  was  rendered  evident  to  all  men  by 
that  which  was  now  occurring  in  every  part  of  France.  He 
told  her  that  it  was  sufficiently  manifest  that  this  universal  op- 
pression was  only  designed  to  provoke  "  those  of  the  religion  " 
to  such  a  point  that  they  would  lose  patience,  and  to  obtain  a 
pretext  for  attacking  and  exterminating  them.  He  reminded 
her  that  he  had  often  insisted  "  that  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion can  be  changed  neither  by  fire  nor  by  force  of  arms,  and 
that  those  deem  themselves  very  happy  who  can  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  service  of  God  and  for  His  glory."  He  warned  her 
of  those  who,  unlike  the  Huguenots,  would  sacrifice  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  state  to  their  own  individual  ends  of  ambition  or  re- 
venge. In  conclusion,  after  alluding  to  a  recent  sudden  death 
which  much  resembled  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  upon  the 
murderous  assault  that  had  called  forth  this  letter,  he  exclaimed : 
^'  I  do  not  mean  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  judge  the  dealings 
of  God ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  with  the  sure  testimony  of  His 
word,  that  all  those  who  violate  public  faith  are  punished  for  it."  * 

*  Lettre  de  FnuiQoiB  d'Andelot  k  la  Boyne  m^re  da  Boy,  de  Tanlay,  oe 
80M  juillet,  1568.    MS.  libnay  of  Berne.    This  letter  hM  been  twioe  printed 
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That  salutary  warning  had  been  rang  in  Catharine's  ears 
more  than  once,  and  was  destined  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  with  little  effect :  "  All  those  who  violate  public  faith 
are  punished  for  it."  L'Hospital  had  but  a  few  months  before 
been  urging  to  a  course  of  political  int^rity,  and  pointing  out 
the  rock  on  which  all  previous  plans  of  pacification  had  split. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  secure  the  advantages  of  permanent 
peace,  and  that  was  an  upright  observance  of  the  treaties 
formed  with  tlie  Huguenots.  But  Catliarine  was 
tftke»  Ride       slow  to  Icam  the  lesson.     Crooked  paths,  to  her  dis- 

with  the  -I       .   .  1  T  1  "I 

chanceiior'a  torted  visiou,  secmed  to  be  the  shortest  way  to  suc- 
cess. Her  Italian  education  had  taught  her  that  de- 
ceit was  better,  imder  aU  circumstances,  than  plain  dealing,  and 
she  could  not  unlearn  the  long-cherished  theory.  Whether 
L'Hospital's  views  were  originally  the  chief  motives  that  influ- 
enced her  in  consenting  to  the  peace  of  Longjumeau,  or  whether 
she  had  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  cover  to  treacherous  designs,  certain 
it  is  that  she  now  began  to  side  openly  with  the  chancellor's  ene- 
mies, and  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  regained  his  old  influence 
in  the  council.  The  fanatical  sermons  that  had  been  a  premoni- 
tory symptom  of  the  previous  wars  were  again  heard  with  com- 
placency in  the  court  chapel ;  for,  about  the  month  of  June, 
the  king  appomtcd  as  his  preachers  four  of  the  most  blatant 
advocates  of  persecution  :  Vigor,  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame  ;  De 
Sainte  Foy ;  the  gray  friar,  Hugonis ;  and  Claude  de  Sainctes, 
whose  ac»quaintance  the  reformers  had  made  at  the  Colloquy  of 
Poissy.' 

There  had  been  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  royal  council  ever 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  extreme  Koman  Catho- 
lics, recognizing  the  instability  of  Catharine,  had  long  since 

in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de  Vhist.  du  prot.  fran^aia,  iv.  (1856)  829-331,  and 
vii  (1858)  121-123.  The  ftrat  reproduction  is  in  one  important  part  more  cor- 
rect than  the  second.  It  is  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  the  author  of  the 
letter  was  not  D'Andelot,  but  his  brother.  Admiral  Coligny  himself ;  for  M.  J. 
Tessier  mentions  (Bulletin,  xxii  (1873)  47,  that  it  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
Paris  National  Library  (MSS.  Vc  Colbert,  24,  f.  101),  in  the  admiral^s  own 
handwriting,  and  signed  with  his  usual  signature,  Chcutillon,  The  whole 
tone,  I  must  confess,  seems  rather  to  be  his. 
1  Jouznal  d'on  ooz^  ligaear  (Jehan  de  la  Foese),  96. 
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b^Tin  to  base  their  hopes  tipon  Henry  of  Anjon's  influence. 
Their  opponents  accepted  the  issae,  and  resolved  to  circum- 
scribe the  duke's  inordinate  powers.  Three  of  the  marshals  of 
Bemon-  Frauce — Montmorency,  his  brother  Damville,  and 
tSTthSiS'  Vieilleville — ^presented  themselves  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
°""****^  royal  council  held  in  the  queen  mother's  sick-cham- 
ber (on  the  second  of  May,  1568),  to  remonstrate  against  An- 
jou's  retaining  the  office  of  lieutenant-general.  Even  Cardinal 
Bourbon  supported  their  movement,  and,  sinking  for  the  time 
his  extreme  religious  partisanship,  threatened  to  leave  the  court, 
and  give  the  world  to  understand  how  much  he  had  at  heart 
the  honor  of  his  house  and  the  welfare  of  his  friends.  The 
object  of  the  marshals  could  not  be  mistaken :  it  was  notliing 
less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  sought 
supreme  power  under  cover  of  Anjou's  name.  The  end  of  the 
war,  remarked  the  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  had  brought 
no  end  to  the  mortal  hatred  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and 
Montmorency.  The  prospect  of  permanent  peace  was  dark. 
The  king  was  easy  to  be  seduced,  his  mother  bent  upon  main- 
taining these  divisions  in  the  court,  and  Anjou  so  much  under 
the  cardinal's  influence  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  Hugue- 
caihwine's  HOts  would  in  the  end  be  forced  to  have  recourse 
intriffocs.  ^^^^  morc  to  anuB.  In  the  midst  of  these  perils,  the 
queen  mother  had  been  exercising  her  ingenuity  in  playing  off 
one  party  against  the  other;  now  giving  countenance  to  the 
Guises,  now  to  the  Montmorencies.  At  one  time  she  used 
limoges,  at  another  Morvilliers  or  Sens,  in  her  secret  intrigues. 
Presently  she  resorted  to  Lorraine,  and,  when  jealous  of  his  too 
great  forwardness,  would  turn  to  the  chancellor  himself,  "  un- 
doing in  one  day  what  the  cardinal  had  intended  long  afore." 
Besides  these  prominent  statesmen,  she  had  not  scrupled  to 
take  up  with  meaner  tools — men  whose  elevation  boded  no 
good  to  the  commonwealth,  and  witli  whom  she  conferred 
about  the  imposition  of  those  onerous  taxes  which  had  cost  her 
the  forfeiture  of  the  good-will  of  the  people.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  the  jealousy  between  the  king  and  his  brother  Anjou 
had  reappeared,  and  the  chancellor  had  lost  his  characteristic 
courage  and  avowed  his  utter  despair  of  being  able  to  stem 
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the  fierce  tide  of  human  Belfiehness  and  pafisiom  Cardinal 
Lorraine  was  realizing  his  long-cherished  hope :  ^^  for  this  one 
man's  authority  had  been  tlie  greatest  countermand  of  his  do- 
vices." 

The  Huguenot  leaders  had  entered  into  engagements  to  re- 
pay to  the  king  the  nine  hundred  thousand  francs  advanced  by 
Theoonrt  ^im  to  the  German  reiters  of  Count  Casimir.  This 
SSd?jS*  sum — a  large  one  for  the  times — Charles  now  called 
^^'**^^'  upon  Cond^  and  Coligny  to  refund,  and  he  expressly 
commanded  that  it  should  not  be  levied  upon  the  Protestant 
churches,  but  be  raised  by  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
late  contest.'  It  was  a  transparent  attempt  to  array  the  masses 
that  had  suffered  little  pecuniarily  in  the  war  against  the  brave 
men  who  had  not  only  impoverished  themselves,  but  hazarded 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  common  cause.  Nothing  less  than 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  prince  and  the  admiral,  who  had  volim- 
tarily  become  sureties,  seemed  likely  to  satisfy  tlieir  enemies. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  despatched  young  Teligny  to  carry  his 
spirited  reply  to  this  extraordinary  demand,  and,  not  confining 
himself  to  the  exhibition  of  its  flagrant  injustice,  he 
to  carry  a  recapitulated  the  daily  multiplying  infractions  upon 
the  edict.  The  Protestants  were  treated  as  enemies, 
he  said,  and  were  safe  neither  at  home  nor  abroad.  An  open 
war  could  not  be  more  bitter.'  Besides  countless  general  mas- 
sacres, he  complained  of  the  recent  assassination  of  two  of  his 
own  dependants,  and  of  the  surveillance  exercised  over  all  the 
great  noblemen  "  of  the  religion,"  who  were  closely  watched  in 
their  castles  by  the  commanders  of  neighboring  forces.   Against 

■     ■!■  ^»  ■■■■  ■  ^  ■■■■■■■■■  I  »l  ■  ■!■  ■  ^^ 

1  Norris  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  May  12,  1568,  State  Paper  Office. 

'  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  170;  Davila,  bk.  iy.  128 ;  Cond^  to  the  king,  Noyers, 
June  11,  1568,  MS.  Paris  Lib.,  apud  D'Aamale,  ii.  351-353. 

'  As  the  prince  had  described  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  of 
Jnly  22,  1568  :  **  Nons  nous  yoions  tues,  pillez,  saocagez,  les  femmes  forces, 
les  fiUes  ravies  des  mains  de  lenrs  p^res  et  mdres,  les  g^nds  mis  hozs  de  leurs 
charges,^'  eta  All  this  injustice  had  been  committed  with  complete  impunity. 
In  fact,  to  use  his  own  forcible  words,  were  the  king  to  attempt  to  punish  the 
outrages  done  to  the  Protestants,  **  the  trees  in  France  would  have  more  men 
than  leaves  upon  them*' — **  tons  les  arbres  seroient  plus  converts  d^hommes 
que  de  feuiUes."    MS.  Paris  Lib.,  apud  D'Aumale,  iL  855,  856. 
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himself  the  unparalleled  insult  had  been  shown  of  placing  a 
garrison  in  the  palace  of  a  prince  of  tlie  blood.  Nay,  he  had 
arrested  a  spy  caught  in  the  very  act  of  measuring  the  height  of 
the  fortifications  of  Noyers,  and  soimding  the  depth  of  the 
moat,  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  assault,  and  the  capture  not 
only  of  the  prince,  but  of  the  admiral,  who  frequently  came  there 
to  see  him.  He  rehearsed  the  grounds  of  just  alarm  which  the 
Protestants  had  in  the  threats  their  indiscreet  enemies  were 
daily  uttering,  and  in  "  the  confraternities  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
defiantly  instituted  with  the  approval  of  the  king's  own  governors. 
What  safety  was  there  for  the  Huguenots  when  a  counsellor  of 
a  celebrated  parliament  had  lately  asserted,  in  the  presence  of 
an  assembly  of  three  thousand  persons,  ^^  that  he  had  commands 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  royal  council  admonishing  the 
Catholics  that  they  ought  to  give  no  credence  to  any  edicts  of  the 
king  unless  they  contained  a  peculiar  mark  of  authenticity." 
And  he  was  induced  to  believe  him  right,  by  noticing  the  fact 
that,  since  the  establishment  of  peace,  no  one  had  obeyed  the 
royal  letters.  Finally,  in  decided  but  respectful  language,  he 
remonstrated  against  the  pernicious  precedent  which  the  court 
was  allowing  to  become  established,  when  the  express  commands 
of  the  monarch  were  set  at  naught  with  impunity.* 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  blow  to  be  struck  that  should 
forever  put  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  faith  in 
France,  the  conspirators  began  to  betray  their  anxiety  lest  their 
nefarious  designs  might  be  anticipated  and  rendered  futile  by 
such  a  measure  of  defence  as  that  which  the  Huguenots  had 
taken  on  the  eve  of  Michaelmas.  They  resolved,  therefore,  if 
possible,  to  bind- their  victims  hand  and  foot ;  and  no  more  con- 
venient method  presented  itself  than  that  of  involving 
exacted  of  the  thcm  iu  obUgatious  of  implicit  obedience  which  would 
embarrass,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  preclude,  any  ex- 
ercise of  their  wonderful  system  of  combined  action.  About  the 
beginning  of  August,  Charles  despatched  to  all  parts  of  his 
dominions  the  form  of  an  oath  which  was  to  be  demanded  of 
every  Protestant  subject,  and  the  royal  o£Scers  and  magistrates 

>  J.  de  Series,  iii.  171-178 ;  Davila,  Uc.  iv.  128. 
Vol.  IL— 17 
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were  directed  to  make  lists  of  those  who  signed  as  well  as  of 
those  who  refused  to  sign  it.'  "  We  protest  before  God,  and 
swear  by  His  name" — so  ran  the  oath — "that  we  recognize 
King  Charles  the  Ninth  as  oar  natural  sovereign  and  only 
prince  ....  and  that  we  will  never  take  up  arms  save  by 
his  express  command,  of  which  he  may  have  notified  us  by  his 
letters  patent  duly  verified ;  and  that  we  will  never  consent  to, 
nor  assist  with  counsel,  money,  food,  or  anything  else  whatso- 
ever, those  who  shall  arm  themselves  against  him  or  his  will. 
We  will  make  no  levy  or  assessment  of  money  for  any  purpose 
without  his  express  commission ;  and  will  never  enter  into  any 
secret  leagues,  intrigues,  or  plots,  nor  engage  in  any  underhand 
practices  or  enterprises,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  promise  and 
swear  to  notify  him  or  liis  officers  of  all  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
learn  and  discover  that  is  devised  against  his  Majesty  .... 
Moreover,  we  protest  tliat  we  will  not  leave  the  city,  whatever 
necessity  may  arrive,  but  will  join  our  hearts,  our  wills,  and  our 
abilities  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  defence  of  that  city,  to  which 
we  will  always  entertain  the  devotion  of  true  and  faithful 
citizens,  whilst  the  Catholics  will  find  in  us  sincere  and  fraternal 
affection  :  awaiting  the  time  when  it  may  please  God  to  put  an 
end  to  all  troubles,  to  which  we  hope  that  this  reconciliation 
will  be  a  happy  prelude." ' 

The  trap  was  not  ill  contrived,  and  its  bars  were  strong  enough 
to  hold  anything  that  might  venture  within.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  bait  did  not  conceal  the  cruel  design  lurking  behind 
it.  Why,  it  might  be  asked,  this  new  test  ?  Was  Condc,  whom 
the  king  had  only  four  or  five  months  ago  recognized  by  solemn 
edict  as  his  "  dear  cousin  and  faitliful  servant,  and  subject,"  a 
friend   or  a  foe  ?     llad  peace  been  concluded  with  the  Ilugue- 

>  The  BuUetin  de  la  Soc.  de  Phist.  du  prot  fran9ais,  ix.  (1860)  217-219, 
published  from  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  letter  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  to  the  first  preaident  of  the  Parisian  parliament,  dated 
^  *  du  chateau  de  Bolongne,  ce  premier  jour  d'aoust/'  enclosing  the  formula.  The 
pretext  is  *^afin  d^oster  tout  ce  doubte  et  difforend  qui  rdgne  aujourd^huj 
parmi  nos  subjectz."  The  president  is  to  associate  with  himself  the  seigneur 
de  Nantouillct,  provost  of  the  citj,  and  the  seigneur  de  Villeroy,  '*  pr^vdt 
des  marchands.** 

*  Bulletin,  etc.,  ix.  (1860)  218,  219;  Jean  de  Serres,  ill  175,  etc. 
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notBonly  that  they  might  anew  be  treated  as  rebels  and  enemies  ? 
What  had  become  of  the  prescribed  amnesty  ?  Was  it  at  all 
likely  that  private  citizens  would  bury  in  oblivion  their  former 
dissensions  and  abstain  from  mutual  insults,  when  the  monarch 
officially  reminded  them  that  there  was  one  class  of  his  subjects 
whose  past  conduct  made  them  objects  of  grave  suspicion? 
While,  therefore,  the  Huguenots  professed  themselves  ready  to 
give  the  king  all  possible  assurances  of  their  loyal  devotion,  they 
declined  to  swear  to  a  fonn  that  bore  on  its  face  the  proof  that 
it  was  composed,  not  in  accordance  with  Charles's  own  ideas, 
but  by  an  enemy  of  the  crown  and  of  public  tranquillity.  They 
requested  that  it  might  receive  such  modifications  as  would  per- 
mit them  to  sign  it  with  due  r^ard  to  their  own  self-respect  and 
to  their  religious  convictions,  and  they  entreated  Charles  to  con- 
firm their  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  religious  observance; 
for,  without  these  privil^es,  which  they  valued  above  their  own 
existence,  they  were  ready  to  forsake,  not  only  their  cities,  but 
their  very  lives  also.* 

At  this  critical  moment  the  destiny  of  France  was  wavering 
in  the  balance,  and  the  decision  depended  upon  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  Chancellor  L'Hospital  or  Car- 
dinal Lorraine  should  retain  his  place  in  the  council.  The  tol- 
erant policy  of  the  former  is  too  well  understood  to  need  an  ex- 
The  plot  dill,  planation.  The  designs  of  the  latter  are  revealed  by 
Slite!tS«5r  an  intercepted  letter  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
letter.  Huguenots  about  this  time.     It  was  written  (on  the 

ninth  of  August)  at  the  little  country-seat  named  Madrid,'  whose 
ruins  are  still  pointed  out,  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  not  far  from  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  writer,  evidently  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  * 
with  a  glimpse  at  the  designs  of  the  party  of  which  the  latter 

*  Jean  de  Sezres  (Comm.  de  statu  Tel.  et  reipiiblic89,  iii.  174-183)  inserts 
the  repij  of  the  Protestants  to  the  proposed  oath,  article  by  article. 

'  Built  by  Francis  I.,  and  so  named  because  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
palace  in  which  he  lived  when  a  captiye  in  Spain. 

'  It  is  true  the  writer  carefuUy  avoids  mentioning  the  cardinal*s  name,  but 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  he  is  intended. 
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was  the  declared  chief.  A  proclamation  was  soon  to  be  made 
in  the  king's  name,  through  Marshal  Cosse,  to  the  Protestant 
nobles,  assuring  them  of  the  monarch's  intention  to  deal  kindly 
and  peaceably  with  them,  to  preserve  their  religious  Uberties,  and 
to  treat  them  as  his  faithful  subjects ;  and  explaining  the  design 
of  the  movement  which  he  was  now  setting  on  foot  to  be  merely 
the  reduction  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  insolent  cities  (those 
that,  like  La  Bochelle,  had  refused  to  admit  garrisons)  to  his 
authority.  This  announcement,  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  say, 
might  disturb  some  good  Catholics,  who  would  think  that 
their  labors  and  the  dangers  they  had  undergone  were  all  in 
vain.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  only  intended  to  secure  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to  take  away  from  tlie 
Protestant  leaders  all  occasion  for  assembling,  tmtil,  being  re- 
duced to  straits,  that  rabble,  so  hostile  to  the  king  and  the  king- 
dom, should  be  wholly  destroyed.  Thus  tlie  very  remnants 
would  be  annihilated ;  for  the  seed  would  assuredly  spring  up 
again,  unless  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  that  of  which 
the  French  had  resplendent  examples  shown  them  by  tlieir 
neighbors.*  Meanwhile,  until  these  plans  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  as  they  would  doubtless  be  within  the  present  month,  the 
Protestant  nobles  must  be  carefuUy  diverted,  as  some  were 
already  showing  signs  of  security,  and  others  of  falling  into  tlie 
snare  prepared  for  them.  The  .cardinal,  so  he  informed  the 
writer,  was  confident,  with  God's  favor,  of  an  easy  and  most 
certain  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith.* 

Such  were  the  cardinal's  intentions  as  expressed  by  himself 
and  reported  almost  word  for  word '  in  a  letter  to  which  I  shall 

*  **  Uti  nimimm  detor  opera  at  vires  penes  Begem  sintf  primoresqae  reli- 
g^onis  illios  occapentur,  omnes  oonyeniendi  rationes  illis  demantar :  at  ad  illas 
angustias  redacti,  quemadmodum  facillimum  erit,  possit  hnjosmodi  ooUuvies 
regi  regnoque  adversariaf  plane  pessnndari,  omnesque  adeo  reliqniae  profligari : 
quoniam  semen  profecto  esset  in  dies  egerminatarum.  nisi  ea  ratio  observa- 
retur,  cujus  a  vicinis  nostris  adeo  Incaleuta  ezempla  demonstrentor/*  Jean  de 
Serres,  iii.  187. 

'  The  letter  is  given  entire,  with  the  exception  of  some  matters  of  no  general 
interest,  in  the  yalnable  chronicle  of  this  period,  by  Jean  de  Serres  (s.  1. 1571), 
iii.  185-190. 

'  *^  HsBO  Bont  propemodom  ipsa  illias  verba,  qa»  conatoa  som  memxaUb 
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presently  have  occasion  again  to  direct  tlie  reader's  attention. 
It  was  tie  policy  advocated  persistently  both  by  Pins  the  Fiftli 
and  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  embodied  in  counsel  which  would 
have  been  resented  by  a  court  possessed  of  more  self-respect  than 
the  French  court,  as  impertinent  advice.     For,  in  the  report 
made  to  Catharine  by  one  of  her  servants  at  the  Spanish  capital, 
there  is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  language  employed  to  that 
used  at  the  conference  of  Bayonne.     Isabella  of  France  is  again 
of      the  speaker,  though  much  suspected  of  uttering  rather 
b?ib^f  s  the  sentiments  of  Philip,  her  husband,  who  was 
mooth  piece,    pyeseut,'  than  her  own.     Again,  after  expressing  the 
most  vehement  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  her  native  countrv,  she 
advocated  rigorous  measures  against  the  Huguenots,  in  phi'ases 
almost  identical  with  those  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  relates, 
she  had  addressed  to  her  mother  three  years  before.     "She 
told  me  among  other  things,"  says  the  queen's  agent,  "  that  she 
would  never  believe  that  either  the  king  her  brother,  or  yon, 
will  ever  execute  the  design  already  entered  into  between  you 
(although,  by  your  command,  I  had  notified  the  king  [Philip] 
and  herself  of  your  good-will  respecting  this  matter),  until  she 
saw  it  performed ;  for  you  had  often  before  made  tliem  the 
same  promises,  but  no  result  had  ever  followed.    She  feared  that 
your  Majesties  might  be  dissuaded  from  action  by  the  smooth 
speeches  of  certain  persons  in  your  court,  until  the  enemy 
gained  the  opportunity  of  forming  new  designs,  not  only  against 
the  king's  authority,  but  even  against  yourselves.     The  appre- 
hension kept  her  in  a  Constant  state  of  alarm. " ' 

But,  although  Catharine  had  now  given  in  her  adhesion  to  the 
Spanish  and  Lorraine  party,  the  success  of  that  party  was  as 
yet  incomplete.  L'Uospital  was  still  in  the  privy  council,  and 
Charles  himself  greatly  preferred  the  conciliation  and  peace  ad- 


mandaie,  at  poflsem  ad  te  de  remm  ommnm  Btata  oertias  perscribere.**  lb., 
iii  188. 

1  *^Et  qnoniam  tunc  yehementias  qnam  aasuevissetf  rem  iUam  mibi  com- 
memoravit,  et  f ortasse  regis  domini  sai,  qui  ibi  tunc  erat,  mandatu,  volui  hao 
de  oauaa  te  istamm  remm  faoere  oertiorem.*' 

'  This  letter,  which  was  also  intercepted  by  the  Huguenots,  is  preserved  by 
Jean  de  Serres,  iii  184,  185.    It  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  authenticitgr. 
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Tocated  by  the  chancellor.  The  same  letter  from  the  pleasure- 
palace  of  "  Madrid,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  whose  contents 
have  already  occupied  our  attention,  makes  important  disclo- 
sures respecting  the  attitude  of  the  unhappy  prince,  of  whom  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  he 
had  so  unprincipled  a  mother,  or  that  he  had  not  suflScient 
strength  of  will  to  resist  her  pernicious  designs.  "  I  observed," 
wrote  this  correspondent  still  further  in  reference  to  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine,  ^^  that  he  was  very  much  excited  on  account  of 
a  conversation  which  the  king  had  recently  had  with  the  queen, 
and  which  he  believed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  others. 
King  cbaiies  For  the  kiug  entreated  his  mother,  almost  as  a  snppli- 
m<!tb?^to^  ai^t,  ^  to  take  the  greatest  care  lest  war  should  again 
»Toid  war.  ijreak  out,  and  that  the  edict  should  everywhere  be 
observed :  otherwise  he  foresaw  the  complete  ruin  of  his  king- 
dom.' *  And  when  the  queen  alleged  the  rebellion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  La  Rochelle,  he  replied,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
beforehand,  ^  tliat  the  RocheUois  only  desired  to  retain  their 
ancient  privileges.  Their  demand  was  not  unreasonable ;  and 
even  if  it  were,  it  was  better  to  make  a  temporary  sacrifice  to 
the  welfare  of  the  realm  than  to  plunge  in  new  turmoil.  As  to 
the  nobles,  he  was  persuaded  that  they  would  live  peaceably  if 
the  edict  were  properly  executed.  In  short,  he  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  matters  sliould  be  restored  to  their  best  and  most 
qniet  state.'  The  queen  and  very  many  other  illustrious  per- 
sons have  but  one  object  of  fervent  desire,  and  that  is  to  see 
the  kingdom  of  France  return  to  the  condition  it  was  in  under 
Francis  and  Henry.  Tlie  queen  mother  knows  that  this  speech 
was  dictated  to  him  by  certain  men,  and  she  owes  the  authors 
•of  it  no  good- will.  So  much  the  more  anxiously  does  she  desire, 
in  common  with  a  vast  multitude  of  good  Catholics,  to  prove  to 

*  Cond^  himself  alludes  to  these  words  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  his  mother, 
in  his  letter  of  August  28d.  Referring  to  the  king^s  aversion  to  a  resort  to 
violence,  he  sajs:  ^*Quod  mihi  repetitis  Uteris  ssepissime  demonstrasti,  et 
nuper  quidem  Bcgin»  matri,  ex  eo  sermone  quem  cum  ilia  habebaa,  quo  sig- 
nificabas  quantum  odiosa  tibi  esset  turbarum  renovatio :  cum  nimirum  illam 
orabas,  daret  operam  ut  omnia  pacificarentur,  efficeretque  ne  rursus  ad  bella 
civilia  rediretur,  qu89  non  possent  non  eztremum  exitium  afferre."  Jean  de 
Serres,  iii.  193. 
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the  king  that  whatever  is  done  in  this  a£Fair  has  for  its  sole  ob* 
ject  to  liberate  him  from  servitude  and  make  him  a  king  in 
reality,  and  to  expel  the  pestilence  and  those  infected  by  it — 
a  result  utterly  unattainable  in  any  other  way.''  * 

Catharine  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  Michel  de  I'Hospital 
that  had  infused  into  Charles  his  own  just  and  pacific  spirit. 
Catharine's  From  the  momeut  slie  had  come  to  this  conclusion 
I^^*^  the  chancellor's  fall  was  inevitable.  The  particular 
LHcwpitaL  occasion  of  it,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  offered  to  the  reception  of  a  papal  bull.  To 
relieve  the  royal  treasury,  the  court  had  applied  to  Rome  for 
permission  to  alienate  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  France  vield- 
ing  an  mcome  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  (or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs),  on  the  plea  that  the  indebtedness  had 
been  incurred  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Piiw 
tlie  Fifth  granted  the  application,  but  in  his  bull  of  the  first  of 
August,  1568,  he  not  only  made  it  a  condition  that  the  fimds 
should  be  exclusively  employed  under  the  direction  of  a  trust- 
worthy person — and  as  such  he  named  the  Cardinal  of  LoiTaine 
— in  the  extermination  of  the  heretics  of  France,  or  their  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  but  he  ascribed  to  Charles 
in  making  the  request  the  declared  purpose  of  continuing  a 
work  for  which  his  own  means  had  proved  inadequate.  The 
reception  of  the  document  was  in  itself  an  act  of  bad  faith,  and 
the  chanceUor  resisted  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  urging 
that  the  pontifE  should  be  requested  to  alter  its  objectionable 
form.* 

Another  of  those  painful  scenes  occurred  in  the  privy  coim- 
cil  (on  the  nineteenth  of  September),  of  which  there  had 
Anotherquar-  becu  SO  many  within  the  past  four  or  five  year^ 
EliSSne^d  Again  the  disputants  were  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
thcciuuiceiior.  ^^^  ^^^^  chanccllor.     The  former  angrily  demanded 

the  reason  why  L'Hospital  had  refused  to  afiix  his  signature  to 
the  bull;   whereupon  the  latter  alleged,  among  many  other 

*  Letter  apud  J.  de  Serres,  iii  188-190. 

'  De  Thou,  iiL  136 ;  Oastelnau,  liv.  yii,  o.  1,  where  the  sam  is  erzoneonaljf 
trebled;  Davila,  bk.  iv.,  p.  130.  See  alao  Soldan,  a,  824,  and  Von  Polenj^ 
a  865. 
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grounds,  that  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Pacification,  as  demanded 
by  the  Pope,  ^'  was  the  direct  way  to  cause  open  wars,  and  to 
bring  the  Germans  into  the  realm."  The  cardinal  was  ^^  much 
stirred."  He  called  L'Hospital  a  hypocrite ;  he  said  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  Calvinists.  "  You  are  not  the  first  of 
your  race  that  has  deserved  ill  of  the  king,"  he  added.  ^^  I  am 
sprung  from  as  honest  a  race  as  you  are,"  retorted  the  other. 
Beside  himself  with  fury,  Lorraine  "  gave  him  the  lie,  and,  ris- 
ing incontinently  out  of  his  chair,"  would  have  seized  him  by 
the  beard,  had  not  Marshal  Montmorency  stepped  in  between 
them.  "  Madam,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  in  great  choler,"  turning 
to  the  queen  mother,  in  whose  presence  the  angiy  discussion 
took  place,  "  the  chancellor  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  troubles 
in  France,  and  were  he  in  the  hands  of  parliament  his  head 
would  not  tarry  on  his  shoulders  twenty-four  hours."  "  On  the 
contrary,  Madam,"  rejoined  L'Hospital,  "  the  cardinal  is  the 
original  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  have  chanced  as  well  to 
France,  within  these  eight  years,  as  to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Li  proof  of  which  I  refer  him  to  the  common  report  of  even 
those  who  most  favor  him."  * 

But  the  chancellor  accomplished  nothing.  Catharine  had 
overcome  her  weak  son's  partiality  for  the  grave  old  counseUor 
The  chancel-  by  pwsuading  him  that,  as  the  chancellor's  wife,  his 
lor's  faiL  daughter,  his  son-in-law,  and  indeed  his  entire  house, 
were  avowedly  Huguenots,  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  was 
himself  only  restrained  from  making  an  open  profession  of 
Protestantism  by  the  fear  of  losing  his  present  position.'  Find- 
ing himself  not  only  stripped  of  all  influence,  and  compelled  to 
witness  the  enactment  of  measures  repugnant  to  his  very  nature, 
but  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  associates,  Michel  de  I'Hospital 
withdrew  from  a  council  board  where,  as  he  asserted,  even 
Charles  himself  did  not  dare  to  express  his  opinions  freely.' 
Subsequently  retiring  altogether  from  the  court  to  his  coimtry- 

seat  of  Vignai,  not  far  from  £tampes,  he  surrendered  his  insig- 

»  ■ 

*  NorriB,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Sept.  25,  1568,  gives  almost  the  yezy  words  of 
the  angry  contestants.     State  Paper  Offioe. 

»  Davila,  bk.  iv.  180 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv.  xliv.)  186. 

*  Banks,  Ciril  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,  286,  287. 
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nia  of  office  to  a  messenger  of  Catharine,  who  came  to  recom- 
mend him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  take  that  rest  which  his 
advanced  years  demanded.  Monsieur  de  Morvilliers  succeeded 
him,  with  the  title  of  keeper  of  the  seals,  but  the  full  powers 
of  chancellor.*  In  quiet  retirement,  the  venerable  judge  and 
l^slator  lingered  more  than  four  years,  unhappy  only  in  being 
spared  to  see  the  melancholy  results  of  the  rejection  of  his  pru- 
dent counsels,  the  desolation  of  his  native  land,  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  an  amiable  king  into  a  murderer  of  his  own  subjects. 
Few  days  in  this  eventful  reign  were  more  lasting  in  their  con- 
sequences than  that  which  beheld  the  final  removal  from  all 
direct  influence  upon  the  court  of  the  only  leading  politician  or 
statesman  who  could  have  forestalled  the  horrors  of  a  generation 
of  inhuman  wars. 

The  crisis  now  rapidly  approached.  The  Huguenot  chiefs 
were  widely  separated  from  each  otlier — ^Montgomery  in  Nor- 
mandy, Grenlis  and  Mouy  in  Picardy,  Rochefoucauld 
at  Angouleme,  D'Andelot  in  Brittany,  Conde  and 
Coligny  in  Burgundy.  The  royal  court,  now  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Guises,  resolved  to  execute  the  plan  which  the 
Soman  Catholic  nobles  of  this  faction  had  sketched  to  Alva 
three  years  before  at  Bayonne,  by  the  seizure  of  five  or  six  of 
the  leaders,  as  a  measure  preliminary  to  the  total  suppression 

1  Dayila  and  De  Thoa,  tibi  supra.  Be  Thoa  seems  certainly  to  be  wanting 
in  his  accustomed  aocnracy  when  he  represents — iv.  (liv.  zUt.)  136,  137— the 
sabmission  of  the  test-oath  to  the  Protestants  as  posterior  to,  and  consequent 
upon  the  faU  of  L'Hospital :  **  La  reine  d^vrSe  du  Ghanoeiier,  et  n^ayant 
plus  personne  qui  s'opposAt  k  ses  volontds,  ne  songea  plus  qu*fl  brouiller  les 
aifaires,  etc.**  I  have  shown  that  the  papal  buU  which  L'Hoepital  opposed 
was  dated  at  Borne  on  the  same  day  (August  1,  1568)  on  which  Charles  sent 
his  orders  to  the  president  of  the  Parisian  parliament  to  administer  the  oath 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  capitaL  Yet,  as  early  as  on  the  12th  of  May,  1568, 
the  English  ambassador,  Norris,  wrote  to  Cecil  that  Anjou,  a  cruel  enemy 
of  the  Protestants,  had  a  privy  council  of  which  Cardinal  Lorraine  was  the 
**  chief  est "  member,  and  his  own  chanceUor,  who  sealed  everything  submitted 
to  him,  '*  which  thing  he  [the  good  olde  chaunoelor  of  the  Kinges]  hathe  so  to 
harte  as  he  is  retirid  him  to  his  owne  house  in  the  towne  of  Paris ;  and  wheras 
the  King's  chaunoelor  I  meane,  who  nether  for  love  nor  dread  wolde  seal  eny- 
thing  agaiust  the  statutes  of  the  realms,  or  that  might  be  prejudiciaU  to  the 
same,  this  of  Mr.  d'Anjou's  refusithe  nothing  that  is  proferid  to  him."  State 
Paper  Office,  Duo  d*Anmale,  ii  860. 
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of  Protestantism  in  France.  Gaspard  de  Tavannes  was  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
scheme — ^the  arrest  of  the  prince  and  the  admiral.  Fourteen 
companies  of  gens-d'armes  and  as  many  ensigns  of  infantry 
stood  under  his  orders,  and  Nojers  was  closely  beset  on  all 
sides.^  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  secrecy  was  all  important 
to  the  success  of  the  plot,  that  the  tidings  of  the  threatening 
storm  reached  its  destined  victims.    It  has  long  been  believed 

and  reported  that  Tavannes,  unwilling  to  lend  him- 
TAimes  ito      self  to  unworthy  machinations  whose  execution  would 

have  wounded  his  soldierly  pride,  took  measures  to 
warn  Condd  and  Coligny  of  their  danger.  Unfortunately,  the 
story  rests  on  no  better  authority  than  his  "  M^moires,"  writ- 
ten by  a  son  who  has  often  shown  a  greater  desire  to  vindicate 
his  father's  memory  than  to  maintain  historical  truth,  and  who, 
writing  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  had  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  pretended  deliverance  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
Henry  of  Conde,  at  the  great  Parisian  massacre  four  years 
later,  sufficient  inducements  for  endeavoring  to  represent  tlie 
reigning  family  as  indebted  to  his  father  for  its  preservation.' 
Brantome  is  consistent  with  the  entire  mass  of  contemporary 
documents  in  representing  Tavannes  as  the  author  of  the  wliole 
scheme ;  and  certainly  one  who  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  cannot  have  been  too  hu- 
mane to  think  of  capturing,  or  even  assassinating,  two  nobles, 
although  one  of  them  was  a  prince  of  the  blood.  A  more 
probable  story  is  that  Tavannes  was  the  unintentional  in- 
strument of  the  disclosure,  a  letter  of  his  having  fallen  into 
Huguenot  hands,  containing  the  words :  "  The  deer  is  in  the 


'  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  191 ;  Davila,  bk.  iv.,  p.  128. 

*  See  Sold&n,  Gescb.  des  Prot.  in  Frankreich,  ii.  327,  note  63.  Yet  Cond6 
himself,  shortly  before  the  flight  from  Noyers,  expressed  himself  in  striking- 
ly confident  terms  as  to  Tavannes's  probity.  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  com- 
plaining of  the  treaoheroos  plots  formed  against  himself,  July  22,  1568,  the 
prince  says  he  is  sure  that  Tavannes  is  not  privy  to  these  designs,  ^^  car  je  le 
oognois  de  trop  longne  main  ennemy  de  cenlz  qui  ne  veuUent  qa^entretenir 
les  troublef).  Parqnoy  je  oroy  que  oecy  se  faict  k  son  desoeu.**  MS.  Paris 
Lib.,  apud  D*Aumale,  ii  856. 
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net ;  the  game  is  ready." '  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Hugue- 
nots needed  no  such  hints.  With  their  perfect  organization,  in 
the  face  of  so  treacherous  a  foe,  after  so  many  violations  as  they 
had  of  late  witnessed  of  the  royal  edict,  they  were  already  on  their 
guard,  and  the  hostile  preparations  had  not  escaped  their  notice. 
When  the  news  first  reached  him  that  the  troops  sent  ostensi- 
bly to  beside  La  Rochelle  were  recalled,  Conde,  alarmed  by 
what  he  heard  from  every  quarter,  had  begged  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  Marchioness  de  Rothelin,  to  go  to  the  court  and 
entreat  the  king,  in  his  name,  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  his 
engagements,  confirmed  by  repeated  oaths.  Scarcely  had  she 
departed,  however,  before  he  received  fresh  and  reiterated 
warnings  that  his  safety  depended  upon  instant  escape.     He 

determined,  nevertheless,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to 
Bi»p«ai  to  the  avert  the  horrid  prospect  of  a  war  which,  from  the 

malignant  hatred  exhibited  by  all  classes  of  Eoman 
Catholics,  he  rightly  judged  would  exceed  the  previous  contests 
both  in  duration  and  in  destructiveness.  He  addressed  to  his 
young  sovereign  a  letter  explaining  the  necessity  of  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take,  accompanied  by  a  long  appeal,  of  which  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  give  even  a  brief  summary.  Every 
point  in  tlie  multitudinous  grievances  of  which  the  Huguenots 
complained  was  recapitulated.  Every  counter-charge  with 
which  the  court  had  endeavored  to  parry  the  force  of  previous 
remonstrances  was  satisfactorily  answered.  In  eloquent  terms 
the  prince  indicted  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  the  enemy 
alike  of  the  royal  dignity  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as 
the  author  of  all  the  troubles  of  France,  and  the  advocate  and 
defender  of  robbers  and  murderers.'     He  reminded  the  king  of 

1  *'  Le  oerf  est  anx  toUes,  la  chaase  eat  pr^par^e."  See  Anquetil,  Esprit  de 
la  ligue,  i.  278. 

*  '^  Tarbarum  caosas  impntamus  adversario  illi  tuo  ao  tnas  digfnitatis  hosti 
Cardinali  Lotharingo  et  sociis.  qaomm  nimimm  pravis  consiliis  et  arcta  ne- 
ccssitudlne  et  famiUaritate  quam  cum  Hispano  babent,  dissensiones  et  simnl- 
tales  inter  taos  subjectos  ab  bine  sex  annis  oontinaantur,  et  naisere  foventur 
atqae  aluntar  per  csedes  atqne  strages,  quas  ifwonim  nutu  quotidie  ubique 
perpetnmtar. "  Jeande  Serres,  iii  104.  *^  Impamsne  Presbyter,  tigris.  tyran- 
nns,"  eta,  ibid.,  iiL  106.  **  Oazdinalis  Lotharingos,  quasi  sicarioram  ac  prse- 
dorum  patronoa,**  etc.,  ibid.,  iii.,  210. 
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the  declaration  of  Maximilian,  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  a  letter  written  before  his  election  to  ChiArlea  himnftlf : 
^^All  the  wars  and  all  the  dissensions  that  are  to-day  rife 
among  the  Christians  have  originated  from  two  cardinals — 
Granvelle  and  Lorraine." '  And  he  closed  the  long  and  elo- 
quent document  by  protesting,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all 
foreign  nations,  that  the  Huguenot  nobles  sought  the  punish- 
ment of  Lorraine  and  his  associates  alone,  as  the  guilty  causes 
of  all  the  calamities  that  portended  destruction  to  the  French 
crown,  and  would  pursue  them  as  perjured  violators  of  the 
public  faith  and  capital  enemies  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  no  one  would  be  astonished  if  he  and  his 
allies  should  henceforth  refuse  to  receive  as  the  king's  com- 
mands anything  that  might  be  decided  upon  by  the  royal  coun- 
cil, so  long  as  the  cardinal  might  be  present  at  its  sessions,  but 
should  regard  them  as  fabrications  of  the  cardinal  and  his  fel- 
lows. The  causes  of  the  misfortunes  that  might  arise  must  be 
attributed,  not  to  himself  and  his  Huguenot  allies,  but  to  tlie 
cardinal  and  his  Boman  Catholic  confederates.' 

Having  despatched  "  this  testimony  of  the  innocence,  integ- 
rity, and  faith  "  of  himself  and  of  his  associates,  "  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  everlastinfi:  remembrance,"  the 

The  flight  of_.  rT^-i/  1  1/1 

the  prince  and  rnncc  of  Conde  set  out  on  the  same  day  (the  twenty- 
tliird  of  August)  from  Xoyers.  Coligny  had  joined 
him,  bringing  from  Tanlay  his  daughter,  the  future  bride  of 
Teligny — and,  after  that  nobleman's  assassination  on  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Day,  of  William  of  Orange,  the  hero  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands — ^and  his  young  sons,  as  well  as  the  wife  and 

1  <<  Qaodnam  item  de  illo  jadioiam  talent  CiBear  MaximilianiiB  hodie  Im- 
perans,  cnm  ad  te  presoripsit,  omnia  bella  et  omnes  dtBaensionea,  qusB  Inter 
Gbristianoe  hodie  vagantur,  proficisci  a  Granvellano  et  Iiotharin^  Gardinali- 
bus.**    Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  284. 

*  Tbb  petition  or  protestation  of  Cond^  im  among  the  longest  public  papers 
of  tbe  period,  occupy ing  not  less  than  forty- three  pages  of  the  inyaloable 
C'ommentarii  de  statu  religionis  et  reipublicee  of  Jean  de  Serres.  It  well 
repays  an  attentive  perusal,  for  it  contains,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  im- 
portant and  authentic  record  of  tbe  sufferings  of  tiie  Huguenots  during  the 
peace.  The  reader  will  notice  that  I  hare  made  great  use  of  its  authority  in 
the  preceding  narrative. 
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in&nt  son  of  his  brother  D'Andelot.  Cond4  was  himself 
aooompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  expecting  soon  to  be  confined, 
and  by  several  children.  His  own  servants  and  those  of  the 
admiral,  with  a  few  noblemen  that  came  in  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, swelled  their  escort  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse.* 
With  such  a  handful  of  men,  and  embarrassed  in  their  flight  by 
the  presence  of  those  whom  their  age  or  their  sex  disqualified 
for  the  endurance  of  the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  journey, 
Cond^  and  Coligny  undertook  to  reach  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  walls  of  La  Kochelle.    It  was  a  perilous  attempt.    The 

journey  was  one  of  several  hundred  miles,  throu£ch  the 
derfouy  too-    vcry  heart  of  France.     The  cities  were  garrisoned  by 

their  enemies.  The  bridges  and  fords  were  guarded. 
The  difficulties,  in  fact,  were  apparently  so  insurmountable,  that 
the  Koman  Catholics  seem  to  have  expected  that  any  attempt 
to  escape  would  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  where 
Casimir,  their  late  ally,  would  doubtless  welcome  the  Protestant 
leaders.  This  mistake  was  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favor, 
for  it  diminished  the  number  and  the  vigilance  of  the  opposing 
troops. 

The  march  was  secret  and  prompt.  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, an  unguarded  ford  was  discovered  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Sancerre,*  by  which,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  the  fugitive  Hugue- 
nots crossed  the  Loire,  elsewhere  deep  and  navigable  as  far  as 
Koanne.'  If  the  drought  which  had  so  reduced  the  stream  as 
to  render  the  passage  practicable  was  justly  regarded  as  a  pro- 
vidential interposition  of  Heaven  in  tiieir  behalf,  the  sudden 

^  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  241. 

'  The  place  is  Boffldently  deagnated  hj  Ag.  d'Aabign^  (Hist,  hiut.,  l  263) 
"  &  Bozmi  pr^  Sanoexre ;  "  by  Jean  de  Serres  (iii.  242)  **  ad  Sangodoneam 
Yicom  (Saint  Godon)  qui  tribna  fenne  mUliaribos  distat  ab  ea  flominis  parte, 
qoa  transiit  Condsna ;  *'  by  Hotman,  Gasporis  Golinii  Vita,  1575  (p.  08),  ''  ad 
llamen  accessit,  quo  Sanoexnuii  ooIUb  radices  allauntur,-^  and  by  tlie  ^^  Viede 
Coligny  *'  (p.  351 ),  ^  ^  vis  ^  vis  de  Saneerre.*'  It  will  surprise  no  one  accustomed 
to  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities  of  historical  investigation,  that  while  one 
author,  quoted  by  Henry  White  (Mass.  of  St.  Bartholomew,  202),  puts  the 
crossing  '^near  les  Rosiers,  four  leagues  below  Saumur,"  Davila  (p.  129) 
places  it  at  Boanne.  The  two  spots  are,  probably,  not  less  than  280  miles 
apart  in  a  straight  line. 

>  See  De  Thou,  etc. 
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rise  of  the  river  immediately  afterward,  which  baffled  their 
pm*sner8,  was  not  less  signal  a  blessing.'  Other  dangers  still 
confronted  them,  but  their  pradence  and  expedition  enabled 
them  to  escape  them,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  September*  the 
weary  travellers,  with  nmnbers  considerably  increased  by  rein- 
forcements by  tlie  way,  entered  the  gates  of  La  liochelle  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  brave  inhabitants. 

The  escape  of  the  prince  and  the  admiral  rendered  useless  all 
The  third  further  attempt  at  the  concealment  of  the  treacherous 
tZr  designs  of  J  papal  party ;  and  tixe  third  religious 
war  dates  from  this  moment 


The  city  of  La  Boohelle,  said  to  have  beoome  a  walled  place  about  1126, 
had  received  many  tokens  of  favor  at  the  hands  of  its  saooessive  masters 

_^     .      ^      before  the  aooession  of  Queen  Alienor,  or  l^leonore,  last  Duchess  of 
The  dty  of  -•  i  i 

La  Rocheiie  Aquitaine.  It  was  by  a  charter  of  this  princess,  in  1199,  that  the 
and  its  prlvi-  municipality,  or  '*  commune, ^^  was  established.  (Arcere,  Hist,  de  la 
Bochelle,  ii,  Preuves,  660,  661.)  The  terms  of  the  charter  are 
vague;  but,  as  subsequently  constituted,  the  ^*  commune**  consisted  of  one 
hundred  prominent  citizens,  designated  as  **  pairs,"  or  peers,  in  whom  all 
power  was  vested.  The  first  member  in  dignity  was  the  ^^  maire  "  or  mayor, 
selected  by  the  Seneschal  of  Saintonge  from  the  list  of  three  candidates  yearly 
nominated  by  his  fellow-members.  The  historian  of  the  city  compares  him, 
for  power  and  for  the  sanctity  attaching  to  his  person,  to  the  ancient  tribunes 
of  Rome.  Next  were  the  twenty-four  ^^echevins,**  or  aldermen,  one-half  of 
whom  on  alternate  years  assisted  the  mayor  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Last  of  all  came  seventy-five  *•  ^  pairs  **  having  no  separate  designation,  who 
took  part  in  the  election  of  the  mayor,  and  voted,  on  important  occasions,  in 
the  ^'assemblee  g^nerale.**  (See  a  historical  discussion,  Arcdre,  i.  19S-199.) 
From  King  John  Lackland,  of  England,  the  Bochellois  are  said  to  have 
received  express  exemption  from  the  duty  of  marching  elsewhere  in  the  king's 
service,  without  their  own  consent,  and  from  admitting  into  their  city  any 
troops  from  abroad.  (P.  S.  Callot,  La  Rocheiie  protestante,  1863,  p.  6.) 
When,  in  1224,  after  standing  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  La  Rocheiie  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  its  new  master  engaged  to  maintain  all  its 
privileges— a  promise  which  was  well  observed,  for  not  only  did  the  city  lose 


'  Recueil  des  choses  m^m.  (Hist,  des  Cinq  Rois),  336.  The  Life  of  Coligny 
(1575),  p.  68,  states  that  the  rise  took  place  within  three  hours  after  the  Hu- 
guenots crossed. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  192,  and  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xliv.)  140.  The  dates  of 
Conde's  departure  from  Tanlay  and  arrival  at  La  Rocheiie  are,  as  usual,  given 
differently  by  other  authorities. 
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nothing,  but  it  actually  received  new  favors  at  the  king's  hands.  (Arc^rc,  i. 
312 ;  Callot,  6.)  In  1360,  the  disasters  of  the  French,  consequent  upon  the 
battle  of  PoitierB,  compelled  the  monarch  to  surrender  the  city  of  La  Rochelle 
to  hk  captors  in  order  to  regain  his  Uberty.  The  concession  was  reluctantly 
made,  with  the  most  flattering  testimony  to  the  past  fidelity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (see  letters  of  John  U.  of  France,  to  the  Bochellois,  Calais,  Oct,  1360, 
Aro^,  ii,  Prenves,  761),  and  it  was  with  still  greater  reluctance  that  the 
latter  consented  to  carry  it  into  effect.  ^^  They  made  frequent  excuses,''  says 
Froissard,  "and  would  not,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  suffer  any  Englishman  to 
enter  their  town.  The  letters  were  Texy  affecting  which  they  wrote  to  the 
King  of  France,  beseeching  him,  by  the  love  of  God,  that  he  would  never 
liberate  them  of  their  fidelity,  nor  separate  them  from  his  government  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  for  they  would  prefer  being  taxed 
every  year  one-half  of  what  they  were  worth,  rather  than  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.''  (Froissard,  i.  c  214,  Johnes's  Trans.)  When  compelled  to  yield, 
it  was  with  the  words :  '*  We  will  honor  and  obey  the  English,  but  our  hearts 
shall  never  change."  Edward  the  Third  had  solemnly  confirmed  their  privi- 
leges (Gallot,  8). 

But  La  Bochelle's  unwilling  subjection  to  the  Kngliwh  crown  was  of  brief 
duration.  By  a  plot,  somewhat  dumstly  contrived,  but  happily  executed 
(Aug.,  1372),  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who  did  not  know  how  to  read, 
was  induced  to  lead  his  troops  outside  of  the  castle  wall  for  a  review.  The 
royal  order  that  had  been  shown  him  was  no  forgery,  but  had  been  sent  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  the  -attesting  seal  was  genuine.  At  a  preconcerted 
signal,  two  hundred  Rochellois  rose  from  ambush,  and  cut  off  the  return  of 
the  English.  The  latter,  finding  their  antagonists  reinforced  by  two  thousand 
armed  citizens  under  the  lead  of  the  mayor  himself,  soon  came  to  terms,  and, 
withdrawing  the  few  men  they  had  left  behind  in  the  castle,  accepted  the 
offer  of  safe  transportation  by  a  ship  to  Bordeaux.  (See  the  entertaining  ac- 
count in  Froissard,  i.  c.  311.)  The  wary  Rochellois  took  good  care,  before 
even  admitting  into  their  city  Duguesdin,  Constable  of  France,  with  a  paltry 
escort  of  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  to  stipulate  that  pardon  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  English  had  razed 
the  hateful  castle  to  the  g^round,  and  that  no  other  should  ever  be  erected ; 
that  La  Rochelle  and  the  country  dependent  upon  it  should  henceforth  form 
a  particular  domain  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  king  and  his  par- 
liament of  Paris ;  that  its  militia  should  be  employed  only  for  the  defence  of 
the  place ;  and  that  La  Rochelle  should  retain  its  mint  and  the  right  to  coin 
both  *^  black  and  white  money.**  (Froissard,  ubi  supra,  corrected  by  Arodre, 
i.  260.)  Not  only  did  the  grateful  monarch  readily  make  these  concessions, 
and  confirm  all  La  Rochelle's  past  privileges,  but,  for  its  **  immense  services," 
by  a  subsequent  order  he  conferred  nobility  upon  the  *^  mayor,"  '^  echevins" 
and  ^^  oonaeillers"  of  the  city,  both  present  and  future,  as  well  as  upon  their 
children  forerer.     (Letters  of  January  8,  137^,  Arcdre,  iL,  Preuves,  073-675.) 

The  extraordinary  prerogatives  of  which  this  was  the  origin  were  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  by  subsequent  monarohs,  especially  by  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
Charles  the  Eighth,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  Francis  the  First.    (Callot,  11.) 
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The  redbtanoe  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  exaotfam  of  tfaeobnoadooa  '*  gabelle,**  or 
tax  upon  salt,  did  indeed,  toward  the  end  of  the  xeign  of  the  last-named  king 
(1542),  bring  them  temponrily  under  his  displeasure ;  but,  with  the  ezoeption 
of  a  modifioation  in  their  municipal  government^  made  in  1580,  and  revoked 
early  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Second,  the  city  retained  its  qnasi-independ- 
enoe  without  intermptlon  until  the  outbreak  of  the  religions  wars. 

As  we  have  seen  (ant0,  p.  227),  La  Roohelle  was  in  1552  the  scene  of  the 
judicial  murder  of  at  least  two  Protestants.  The  constancy  of  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers had  been  the  means  of  converting  many  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
among  others  Claude  d*  AngUers,  the  presiding  judge,  whose  name  may  still  be 
read  at  the  foot  of  their  sentence.  (Aro^re,  i.  829.)  So  rapidly  had  those 
doctrines  spread,  that  on  Sunday,  May  81,  1562,  the  Lord's  Supper  waa  cele- 
brated according  to  the  fashion  of  Geneva,  not  in  one  of  the  churches,  but  on 
the  great  square  of  the  hay-market,  in  a  temporaiy  enclosure  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  tapestries  and  covered  with  an  awning  of  canvas.  More  than  right 
thousand  persons  took  part  in  the  exercises.  But  if  the  morning's  services 
were  remarkable,  the  sequel  was  not  less  singular.  ^^  As  the  disease  of  image- 
breaking  was  almost  universaV*  aays  an  old  chronicler,  '*  it  was  communicated 
by  contagion  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  such  wise  that,  that  veiy  after- 
noon about  three  or  four  o'clock,  five  hundred  men,  who  were  under  arms 
and  had  just  received  the  some  sacrament,  went  through  all  the  churches  and 
dashed  the  images  in  pieces.  Howbeit  it  was  a  folly  conducted  with  wisdom, 
seeing  that  this  action  passed  without  any  one  being  wounded  or  injured." 
(P.  Vincent,  apud  Callot,  34,  and  Delmas,  61.)  As  usual,  the  whole  affair 
was  condemned  by  the  ministers. 

Althou{rh  La  Rochelle  had  steadily  refused,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
religious  war,  to  declare  for  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  had  maintained  a  kind 
of  neutrality,  the  court  was  in  constant  fear  lest  the  weight  of  its  sympathies 
should  yet  draw  it  in  that  direction.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great  joy 
when,  in  October,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  succeeded,  by  a  ruse  meriting 
the  designation  of  treachery,  in  throwing  himself  into  La  Rochelle  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.  With  his  arrival  the  banished  Roman  Catholic  mass  returned, 
and  the  Protestant  ministers  were  warned  to  leave  at  once.     (Arcdre,  L  3^9. ) 

For  two  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  Huguenots  of  La  Ro- 
chelle, embracing  almost  the  entire  population,  held  their  religious  services, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  But,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1563,  Charles  the  Ninth  was  prevailed  to 
give  directions  that  one  or  two  places  should  be  assigned  to  the  Huguenots 
within  the  city.  This  gracious  permission  was  ratified  with  greater  solemnity 
in  letters  patent  of  July  14th,  in  which  the  king  declared  the  motive  to  be  the 
representations  made  to  him  of  ^*  the  inconveniences  and  eminent  dangers  that 
might  arise  in  our  said  city  of  La  Rochelle.  if  the  preaching  and  exercise  of 
the  pretended  reformed  religion  should  continue  to  be  held  outside  of  the  said 
city,  being,  as  it  is,  a  frontier  city  in  the  direction  of  the  English,  ancient 
enemies  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  where  it  would  be  easy  for  them,  by 
this  means,  to  execute  some  evil  enterprise."  (Commission  of  Charles  IX., 
to  M.  de  Jamac.     This  valuable  MS.,  with  other  MSS.,  carried  to  Dublin  at 
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iTOoation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  M.  Elie  Boahexeaa,  and  placed  in 
!ai8h  Libraiy,  has  recently  been  restored  to  La  Bochelle,  in  accordance 
)L  Booherean^s  written  directions.     Delmas,  869. ) 

0  years  later,  Charles  and  his  court,  returning  from  their  long  progress 
^h  France,  came  to  La  Bochelle,  and  spent  three  days  there  (Sept. ,  1565). 
eworthy  incident  occurred  at  his  entry.  The  jealous  citizens  had  not 
;ten  an  immemorial  custom  which  was  not   without  significance.     A 

1  cord  had  been  stretched  across  the  road  by  which  the  moniurch  was  to 
that  he  might  stop  and  promise  to  respect  the  liberties  and  franchises  of 

Kshelle.  Constable  Montmorency  was  the  first  to  notice  the  cord,  and  in 
anger  and  surprise  asked  whether  the  mag^istrates  of  the  city  intended 
use  their  sovereign  admission.  The  symbolism  of  the  pretty  custom  was 
explained  to  him,  but  for  all  response  the  old  warrior  curtly  observed 
*■  such  usi^^  had  passed  out  of  fashion,*'  and  at  the  same  instant  cut 
ird  with  his  swoid.  (Arc^re,  I  849  ;  IMmas,  80,  81.)  Charles  himself 
h1  the  request'  of  the  mayor  that  he  should  swear  to  maintain  the  city's 
3ges.  After  so  inauspicious  a  beginning  of  his  visit,  the  inhabitants  were 
irprised  to  find  the  king,  during  his  stay,  reducing  the  **corpe-de-ville" 
100  to  24  members,  under  the  presidency  of  a  g^emor  invested  with 
ill  powers  of  the  mayor ;  ordering  that  the  artillery  should  be  seised, 
r  the  towers  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops,  and  the  magistrates  enjoined  to 
mte  all  ministers  that  preached  sedition ;  or  banishing  some  of  the  most 
nent  Protestants  from  La  Bochelle. 

ras  characteristic  of  the  government  of  Catharine  de'  Medici — always 
ate  of  a  fixed  policy,  and  consequently  always  recalling  one  day  what  it 
one  the  day  before — ^that  scarcely  two  months  elapsed  before  the  queen 
»r  put  everything  back  on  the  footing  it  had  occupied  before  the  royal 
o  La  Bochelle. 

Vol.  U.— 18 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THB  THIRD  CIVIL  WAB. 

Havino  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  .hands  of  their 

treacherons  enemies,   and  finding  themselves  compelled  once 

more  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  lives 

Relative  ad- 

vantages  of  and  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-believers,  the  Prince 
Catholics  and  of  Condo  and  Admiral  Coligny  resolved  to  institute 

a  vigorous  contest.  A  single  glance  at  the  situation, 
the  full  dangers  of  which  were  now  disclosed  by  the  tidings 
coming  from  every  quarter,  was  sufficient  to  convince  them 
that  in  a  bold  and  decided  policy  lay  their  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess. The  Roman  Catholics  had,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  i-are  oppor- 
tunities for  maturing  a  comprehensive  plan  of  attack  ;  although 
the  sequel  seemed  to  prove  that  they  had  turned  these  opportu- 
nities to  little  practical  use.  But  the  Huguenots  possessed 
countervailing  advantages,  in  close  sympathy  vrith  each  other, 
in  fervid  zeal  for  their  common  faith,  as  well  as  in  an  organiza- 
tion all  but  perfect.  Simultaneously  vrith  their  flight  from 
Noyers,  the  prince  and  the  admiral  had  sent  out  a  summons  ad- 
dressed to  the  Protestants  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  this 
was  responded  to  with  entliusiasm  by  great  numbers  of  those 
who  had  been  their  devoted  followers  in  the  two  previous  wars. 
Multitudes  of  young  men,  also,  with  imaginations  inflamed  by 
the  recital  of  the  exploits  of  their  fathers  and  friends,  burned 

to  enroll  themselves  under  such  distinguished  leaders. 

Enthusiasm      ^^  _  i  i  i 

of  Huguenot    Manv  wcrc  the  stratairems  resorted  to  by  these  aspi- 

youth.  *"  "  J  r 

rants  for  military  honors.  Among  others,  the  eminent 
historian,  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  has  left  an  amusing 
account  of  the  adventures  he  passed  through  in  reaching  the 
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Hugaenot  recruiting  Station.  His  pnident  guardian  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  remove  Agrippa's  clothes  every  evening,  in 
order  to  prevetit  him  from  carrying  out  his  avowed  purpose  of 
entering  the  army ;  but  one  night,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the 

arquebuse — ^which  a  number  of  his  companions,  bent 
of  Agrippa     on  the  same  course,  had  fired  as  a  signal  near  his 

place  of  confinement — ^the  youth  boldly  lowered  him- 
self to  the  ground  by  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  and,  with  bare 
feet  and  no  other  clothing  than  a  shirt,  made  his  way  to  Jon- 
zac.  There,  after  receiving  an  outfit  from  some  Protestant 
captains,  he  jotted  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  receipt  which 
he  gave  them  in  return,  the  whimsical  declaration  '^  that  never 
in  his  life  would  he  blame  the  war  for  having  stripped  him, 
since  he  could  not  possibly  leave  it  in  a  sorrier  plight  than  that 
in  which  he  entered  it."  * 

The  resolution  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Huguenots  were  greatly 
augmented  by  the  imprudent  course  of  the  court  Notwith- 
standing their  own  guilty  designs,  Catharine  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  were  taken  by  surprise  when  the  news  reached 
them  that  Cond^  and  Coligny  had  escaped,  and  that  the  Hugue- 
nots were  everywhere  arming.  So  sudden  an  outbreak  had  not 
been  expected ;  and,  while  awaiting  the  muster  of  that  portion 
of  the  troops  that  had  been  dismissed,  but  was  now  summoned 
to  assemble  at  Staples  on  the  10th  of  September,*  it  was 
thought  best  to  quiet  the  agitated  minds  of  the  people.  A 
declaration  was  accordingly  published,  assuring  all  the  adher- 
ents of  the  reformed  faith  who  remained  at  home  and  fur- 
nished no  assistance  to  the  enemy,  of  the  royal  protection, 
Charles  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  gracious  hearing 
to  their  grievances.'  But,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  Catholic  forces 
The  ooart  began  to  coUoct  in  large  numbers,  and  the  apprehen- 
pjJJ^JSTtS^  ^^^^  ^^  *  sudden  assault  by  the  Huguenots  died  away, 
lijrion.  .  |.jjQ  comi;  threw  off  the  mask  of  conciliation,  and 
Charles  was  made  to  sign  two  laws  unsurpassed  for  intolerance. 
The  first  purported  to  be  "  an  irrevocable  and  perpetual  edict.'* 

*  M^moires  d'Aprippa  d^AabigD^  (Ed.  BaQhon)^  475. 

*  Jean  de  Serras,  iii  24l7. 

*  M&n.  de  CUnde  HatoD,  ii.  541 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  zliv.)  145. 
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It  rehearsed  the  various  steps  taken  by  Charles  the  Ninth  and 
his  brother  Francis  in  reference  to  the  "  so-called  reformed  re- 
ligion," from  the  time  of  the  tumnlt  of  Amboise.  It  alluded 
to  the  edicts  of  July  and  of  January — ^the  latter  adopted  by  the 
queen  mother,  by  advice  of  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Tour- 
non,  of  the  constable,  of  Saint  Andr^,  and  others,  because  less 
objectionable  than  an  edict  tolerating  the  worship  of  that  re- 
ligion within  the  walls  of  the  cities.  None  of  these  conces- 
sions, it  asserted,  having  satisfied  the  professors  of  the  new 
faith,  who  had  collected  money  and  raised  troops  with  the  in- 
tent of  establishing  another  government  in  place  of  that  which 
God  had  instituted,  the  king  now  repealed  die  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion, and  henceforth  prohibited  his  subjects,  of  whatever  rank 
and  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  on  pain  of  confiscation  and 
death,  from  the  exercise  of  any  other  religious  rites  than  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  All  Protestant  ministers  were 
ordered  to  leave  France  within  fifteen  days.  Quiet  and  peace- 
able laymen  were  promised  toleration  until  such  time  as  God 
should  deign  to  bring  them  back  to  the  true  fold  ;  and  pardon 
was  offered  to  all  who  within  twenty  days  should  lay  down 
their  arms.*  The  second  edict  deprived  all  Protestant  magis- 
trates of  the  offices  they  held,  reserving,  however,  to  those  who 
did  not  take  part  in  the  war,  a  certain  portion  of  their  former 
revenues.* 

In  order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  transaction,  Charles, 
clothed  in  robes  of  state  and  with  great  pomp,  repaired  to  tlie 
parliament  house,  to  be  present  at  the  publication  of  tlie  new 
edicts,  and  with  his  own  hands  threw  into  the  fire  and  bmTied 
up  tlie  previous  edicts  of  pacification.  "  Thus  did  his  Royal 
Highness  of  France,"  writes  a  contemporary  German  pam- 

>  The  text  of  the  edict  is  given  by  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  272-281.  See  nlso 
De  Thou,  iv.  (iiv.  xliv.)  145,  146;  Castelnau,  liv.  vii.,  c.  it  La  Fosse  (Jour- 
nal d^an  cure  liguenr,  98),  gives  the  correct  date  :  *^  Septembre.  La  veiile  du 
Saint  Michel  (i.  e.,  Sept.  28th)  fat  rompu  Tesdict  de  Janvier,  et  pnbli^  dedans  le 
palais  esdiot  an  contraire  ;  '*  while  the  ambassador  La  Mothe-F^n^lon  alludes 
to  it  in  a  despatch  to  Catharine  as  ^*  votre  edict  du  xzz*  de  Septembre.** 
Gorrespondance  diplomatique,  i.  28. 

*  J.  de  Series,  ilL  281,  282 ;  De  Thou  and  Gastelnan,  tdd  tupra,  Reoordon, 
Le  protestantiame  en  Champagne,  158,  159. 
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plileteer  with  intense  satisfaction,  ^'  as  was  seemly  and  becoming 
to  a  Christian  supreme  magistrate,  pronounae  sentence  of  death 
upon  all  Calmnistio  amd  other  heresies.^^ ' 

Nothing  devised  by  the  papal  party  could  have  been  better 
adapted  to  further  the  Huguenot  cause  tlian  the  course  it  had 
Impolicy  of  adopted.  The  wholesale  proscription  of  their  faith 
this  ooime.  ,jnited  the  Protestants,  and  led  every  able-bodied  man 
to  take  up  arms  against  a  perfidious  government,  whose  disre- 
gard of  treaties  solemnly  made  was  so  shamefully  paraded  be- 
fore the  world.  **  These  edicts,"  admits  the  candid  Castelnau, 
"  only  served  to  make  the  whole  party  rise  with  greater  expedi- 
tion, and  furnished  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  admiral  with  a 
handle  to  convince  all  the  Protestant  powers  that  they  were  not 
persecuted  for  any  disaffection  to  the  government,  but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  religion."  " 

Efforts  were  not  spared  by  the  Guisard  party  to  make  capital 
abroad  out  of  the  new  proscriptive  measures.  Copies  of  tlie 
edicts,  translated  from  the  French,  were  put  into  circulation 
beyond  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  a  memorial  em- 
miiw  capitiri  bodying  the  views  presented  by  an  envoy  of  Charles 
■criiftive  to  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  king  herein  justified  himself  for  his  previous 
clemency  by  declaring  that  he  had  entertained  no  other  idea 
than  that  of  allowing  his  subjects  of  the  "  pretended  "  reformed 
faith  time  and  opportunity  for  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
only  true  church.  Lovers  of  peace  and  good  order  among  the 
Grermans  were  warned  that  they  had  no  worse  enemies  than  the 
insubordinate  and  rebellions  Huguenots  of  his  Very  Christian 
Majesty's  dominions,  while  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  were  distinctly  given  to  understand  that  Lutheranism 
was  safer  with  the  Turk  than  where  Calvin's  doctrines  were 
professed.* 

*  Zway  Edict,  n.  b.  w.,  ubi  infra^  p.  88. 

*  Castelnau,  tibi  iupra. 

'  I  have  before  me  thiB  interestiiig  publication,  of  which  the  first  lines  of 
the  title-page  (inordinately  long  and  oomprehensiYe,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times)  nm  as  follows :  '*  Zway  Edict,  sampt  einer  offnen  Patent  der  Kdnig- 
lichen  Wtbrden  in  Franckreioh,  doroh  welohe  alle  anffnirisohe  Predigten,  rer- 
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To  inflaenoe  the  princes  the  offices  of  skilled  diplomatists 
were  called  into  requisition,  but  to  no  purpose.  When  Blandy  \ 
requested  the  emperor,  in  Charles's  name,  to  prevent  any  succor 
from  being  sent  to  Gonde  from  Germany,  Maximilian  replied 
by  counselling  his  good  friend  the  king  to  seek  means  to  i^estore 
concord  and  harmony  among  his  subjects,  and  professing  his 
own  inability  to  restrain  the  levy  of  auxiliary  troops.  And 
from  Duke  John  William,  of  Saxony,  the  same  envoy  only  ob- 
tained expressions  of  regret  that  the  war  so  lately  suppressed 
had  broken  out  anew,  and  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Grer- 
man  princes  at  tlie  rumor  that  Charles  had  been  so  ill  advised 
as  to  join  in  a  league  made  by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  view  of  overwhelming  the  Protestants.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  direction  taken  by  Catharine 
met  with  the  most  decided  favor  on  the  part  of  the  fanatical 
populace,  and  tlio  pulpits  resounded  with  praise  of  the  complete 
abrogation  of  all  compacts  with  heresy.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  Toulouse  acted  so  promptly,  anticipating  even  the  or- 
ders of  the  royal  court,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  had  been 
loni?  preparinij  for  the  strui^ffle.     On  Sunday,  the 

A  "crusade"  o     1        r  o  oo  v' 

preached  at  twclftli  of  September,  a  league  for  the  extermination 
of  heresy  was  published,  imder  the  name  of  a  crusade. 
A  priest  delivei^ed  a  sermon  with  the  consent  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse.  Next  day  all  who  desired  to  join  in  tlie 
bloody  work  met  in  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen- — 
the  Christian  protomartyr  having,  by  an  irony  of  history,  more 
than  once  been  made  a  witness  of  acts  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  his  persecutors  than  to  his  own — and  prepared  tliem- 
selves  for  their  undertaking  by  a  common  profession  of  their 
faith,  by  an  oath  to  expose  their  lives  and  property  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  lioman  Catholic  religion,  and  by  confession 
and  communion.  This  being  done,  they  adopted  for  their 
motto  the  words,  "  Eamus  nos,  moriamur  cum  Christo,"  and 
attached  to  their  dress  a  white  cross  to  distinguish  them  from 


Bamblungen  nnnd  ubaag  der  newen  unchristlichen  Seoten  and  yermainten 
Beligion  gants  und  gar  abgeschafft  nnd  sLlain  die  Komiaohe  and  B&psdache 
Gatholische  ware  Beligion  gestattet  werden  Bollen.     ....     156&** 
1  Be  Thoa,  ir.  (Ut.  xUt.)  160,  161. 
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their  Protestant  fellow-^^itizens.  Of  snocess  they  entertained 
no  misgivings.  Had  not  Attila  been  defeated,  with  his  three 
hondred  thousand  men,  not  far  from  Tonlonse  ?  Had  not  God 
80  blessed  the  arms  of  "  our  good  Catholics "  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Eighth,  father  of  St.  Louis,  that  eight  hundred  of 
them  had  routed  more  than  sixty  thousand  heretics  ?  ^'  So  that 
we  doubt  not,"  said  the  new  crusaders,  ^^  that  we  shall  gain  the 
victory  over  these  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  and  if  some  of  us  should  chance  to  die,  our  blood  will  be 
to  us  a  second  baptism,  in  consequence  of  which,  without  any 
hinderanoe,  we  shall  pass,  with  the  other  martyrs,  straight  to 
Paradise."  ^  A  papal  bull,  a  few  months  later  (on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  1569),  gave  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  the 
crusade,  and  emphasized  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
heretics.' 

The  faithful,  but  somewhat  garrulous  chronicler,  who  has  left 
us  80  vivid  a  picture  of  the  social,  religious,  and  political  eondi- 
Fanatidnn  ^011  of  tho  city  of  Provius  duriug  a  great  part  of  the 
SthSiS^"^  second  half  of  this  century,  describes  a  solemn  proces- 
''"~**^  sion  in  honor  of  the  publication  of  the  new  ordinance, 
which  was  attended  by  over  two  thousand  persons,  and  even  by 
the  magistrates  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Protestants. 
Friar  Jean  Barrier,  when  pressed  to  preacli,  took  for  his  text 
the  song  of  Moses :  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown 
into  tlic  sea."  His  treatment  of  the  verse  was  certainly  novel, 
although  the  ex^esis  might  not  find  much  favor  with  the  criti- 
cal Hebraist.    The  Prince  of  Cond^  was  the  hoT9e^  on  whose 

'  ^'  Notre  sang  nous  sera  nng  Becong  baptSme,  par  quoy  sans  anoon  em- 
peschemcnt,  nons  irons  avec  les  autres  martyrs  droit  en  paradis."  Pnblicatioii 
de  la  oroiaade,  Hist  de  Langaedoo,  y.  (PreuTes)  216,  217.  See  the  account, 
ibid.,  ▼.  290. 

*  Ibid.,  V.  (Pren^es)  217.  The  laborious  author  of  the  Hist,  de  Languedoo, 
Y.  290,  makes  a  singular  mistake  in  saying  ^*  that  this  bull  is  dated  March  15th, 
of  the  year  1568,  which  proYCS  that  the  project  had  been  formed  several 
months  before  its  execution."  The  date  of  the  buU  is,  indeed,  given  as  stated 
at  the  close  of  the  document;  but  the  addition,  *' pontificatus  nostri  anno 
fuario^  furnishes  the  means  for  oorrecting  it.  Fins  Y.  was  not  created  Pope 
unta  January  7,  1566.     See  0e  Thou,  iii  (Uv.  szxix.)  622. 
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back  were  mounted  the  Hngnenot  ministers  and  preachers — the 
riders  who  drove  him  hither  and  thither  by  their  satanic  doc- 
trine. Although  they  were  not  as  yet  drowned,  like  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea,  France  had  great  reason  to  rejoice 
and  praise  God  that  the  king  had  annulled  the  Edict  of  Janu- 
ary, and  other  pernicious  laws  made  during  his  minority.  As 
for  himself,  said  the  good  friar,  he  was  ready  to  die,  like  another 
Simeon,  since  he  had  lived  to  see  the  edicts  establishing  ^^  the 
Huguenotic  liberty  "  repealed,  and  the  preachers  expelled  from 
France.* 

Similar  rejoicings  with  similar  high  masses  and  sermons  by 
enthusiastic  monks,  were  heard  in  the  capital  *  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  jubilant  strains  were  sounded  rather  prematurely ;  for 

the  victory  was  yet  to  be  won.  The  Huguenot  nobles, 
not  places      invitcd  by  Cond^,  were  flocking  to  La  Kochelle ;  the 

Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  expelled  from 
their  homes,  were  generally  following  the  same  impulse.  But 
others,  reluctant,  or  unable  to  traverse  such  an  expanse  of  hos- 
tile territory,  turned  toward  nearer  places  of  refuge.  Happiiy 
they  found  a  number  of  such  asylums  in  cities  whose  inhab- 
itants, alarmed  by  the  marks  of  treachery  appearing  in  every 
quarter  of  France,  had  refused  to  receive  the  garrisons  sent 
to  them  in  the  king's  name.  It  was  a  wonderful  providence 
of  God,  the  historian  Jean  de  Serres  remarks.  The  fugitive 
Huguenots  of  the  centre  and  north  found  the  gates  of  Vczelay 
and  of  Sancerre  open  to  them.  Those  of  Languedoc  and  Guy- 
enne  were  safe  within  the  walls  of  Montauban,  Milhau,  and 
Castres.  In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  kingdom,  Aubenas, 
Privas,  and  a  few  other  places  afforded  a  retreat  for  the  women 
and  children,  and  a  convenient  point  for  the  muster  of  the 
forces  of  Dauphiny.' 

Meantime,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  young  Prince  Henry 
and  his  sister  Catharine,  started  from  her  dominions  near  the 
Pyrenees.  Tlie  court  had  in  vain  plied  her  with  conciliatory 
letters  and  messages  sent  in  the  king's  name.     Gathering  her 


1  M^oirea  de  Claude  Haton,  it  641,  543.  *  Jehan  de  la  Foeee,  IMH 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iiL  249. 
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troope  together,  and  narrowly  escaping  the  forces  despatched 
joumed'Ai-  ^  intercept  her,  she  fonned  a  junction  with  a  very 
d^*S^^"  considerable  body  of  troops  raised  in  Perigord,  Au' 
lABccheiie.  yergne,  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  under  the 
Seigneur  de  Piles,  the  Marquis  de  Montamart,  and  others,  and, 
after  meeting  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  came  as  far  as  Cognac 
to  receive  her,  found  safety  in  the  city  of  La  Rochelle.' 

From  an  opposite  direction,  Fran9ois  d'Andelot,  whom  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  overtook  while  yet  in  Brittany,  was 
warned  by  Conde  to  hasten  to  the  same  point.  With  his  ac- 
customed energy,  the  young  Chatillon  rapidly  collected  the 
Protestant  noblemen  and  gentry,  not  only  of  that  province,  but 
of  Kormandy,  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  and  with  such  ex- 
perienced leaders  as  the  Count  of  Montgomery,  the  Vidame  of 
Chartres,  and  Fran9ois  de  la  None,  had  reached  a  point  on  the 
lioire  a  few  miles  above  Angers.  It  was  his  plan  to  seize  and 
hold  the  city  and  bridge  of  Saumur,  and  thus  secure  for  the 
Huguenots  the  means  of  easy  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  important  basin  intervening  between  the  smaller 
basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated  principally  by  the  good  fortune  of  M.  de 
Martigues,  who  succeeded  in  making  a  sudden  dash  through 
D'Andelot's  scattered  divisions,  and  in  conveying  to  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  at  Saumur  so  large  a  reinforcement  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  Huguenots  to  dream  of  dislodging  him.' 
For  a  time  D'Andelot  was  in  great  peril.  With  only  about 
fifteen  hundred  horse  and  twenty-five  hundred  foot,'  he  stood 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  swollen  by  autumnal  rains  and  supposed 


1  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  255,  256 ;  De  Thou,  iy.  (liy.  zliz.)  141.  De  Serres 
(iii.  256-366)  gives  interesting  extracts  of  the  letters  which  Jeanne  wrote  to 
Charles,  to  his  mother,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  and  to  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Cardinal  of  Boorbon.  She  urged  the  latter,  by  every  consideration  of  blood 
and  honor,  to  shake  ofF  his  shameful  servitude  to  the  counsels  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  whom  she  openly  accused  of  having  conspired  to  murder 
Bourbon,  with  Marshal  Montmorency  and  Chancellor  L^Hospital,  during  a 
recent  iUness  of  the  queen. 

'  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  267--269 ;  De  Thou,  It.  (liv.  xUv. )  142, 148 ;  D' Aubign^, 
Ut.  v.,  a  2,  8  (l  264-268). 

'  J.  de  Serxes,  %M  tupra. 
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to  be  utterly  impassable,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country  all  whoso 
cities  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  had  even  formed 
the  desperate  design  of  retiring  twenty  or  thirty  miles  north- 
ward, in  hope  of  being  able  to  entice  Montpensier  to  follow  him 
so  incautiously  that  he  might  turn  upon  Idm,  and,  after  winning  a 
victory,  secure  for  himself  a  passage  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire  or 
to  his  allies  in  Germany.  At  this  moment  the  joyful  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Montgomery  that  a  ford  had  been  discovered. 
The  news  proved  to  be  true.  The  crossing  was  safe  and  easy. 
Not  a  man  nor  a  horse  was  lost.  The  interposition  of  heaven 
in  their  behalf  was  so  wonderful,  that,  as  the  Huguenot  troopers 
reached  the  southern  bank,  the  whole  army,  by  common  and 
irresistible  impulse,  broke  forth  in  praise  to  Almighty  God,  and 
sang  that  grand  psalm  of  deliverance — the  seventy-sixth.'  Never 
had  those  verses  of  Beza  been  sung  by  more  thankful  hearts  or 
in  a  nobler  temple.* 

Full  of  courage,  the  exultant  troops  of  D'Andelot  now  pressed 
southward.     First  the  city  of  Thouars  fell  into  their  hands ; 

then  the  more  important  Partenay  surrendered  itself 
Poitou,  An-     to  the  Huguenots.     Here,  according  to  the  cniel  rules 

of  warfare  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  deemed 
themselves  justified  in  hanging  the  commander  of  the  place,  who 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  castle,  for  having  too  obstinately 
insisted  upon  standing  an  assault  in  a  spot  incapable  of  defence, 

*  **  C'est  en  Jnd^  proprement 

Qae  Diea  s^est  acquia  un  renom ; 

G^est  en  Israel  volrement 

Qu^on  voit  la  force  de  eon  Nom  : 

En  Salem  est  son  tabernacle, 

En  Sion  son  sainot  habitacle/* 
I  qnote  from  an  edition  of  the  unaltered  Haguenot  psalter  (1638). 
^  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  270 ;  De  Thon,  iv.  (liy.  xliv.)  144,  145 ;  Agrippa  d^Aa- 
bigne.  Hist.  nniv.  liy.  v. ,  a  4  (i.  269)  states  the  circumstance  that  the  river 
fell  a  foot  and  a  half  during  the  four  hours  consumed  in  the  crossing,  and 
then  rose  again  as  opportunely :  **  Mais  il  s^en  fust  perdu  la  plusport  sans  un 
heur  nompareil ;  ce  fut  que  la  riviere  s^estant  diminu^e  d^un  pied  et  demi 
darant  le  passage  de  quatre  heures,  se  r'enfla  sur  la  fin ;  *'  adding  in  one  of 
those  nervous  sentences  which  constitute  a  principal  charm  of  his  writings : 
*''■  Nous  dirions  avec  crainte  c€s  caurtomeB  de  Loire,  si  nous  n^avions  tous  oeux 
qui  out  escrit  pour  gariment.*' 
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U^tlier  with  some  priests  who  had  shared  his  infatuation/ 
Admiral  Coiigny  now  met  his  brother,  and  the  united  army, 
with  three  cannon  brought  from  La  Rochelle,  forming  his  en- 
tire siege  artillery,  demanded  and  obtained  the  surrender  of 
Niort,  the  size  and  advantageous  position  of  which  made  it  a 
bulwark  of  La  Kochelle  toward  the  east.  Angouleme,  Blaye, 
Cognac,  Pons,  and  Saintes,  were  still  moi'e  valuable  acquisitions. 
In  short,  within  a  few  weeks,  so  large  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
provinces  of  Poitou,  Angoumois,  and  Saintonge  had  fallen  under 
tlie  power  of  the  Protestants,  that  they  seemed  fully  to  have 
retrieved  the  losses  they  had  experienced  through  the  treacherous 
peace  of  Longjumeau.  ^^Li  less  than  two  months,"  writes  La 
None  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  '.'  from  poor  vagabonds  that  they 
were,  they  found  in  their  hands  sufficient  means  to  continue  a 
long  war.'"  And  the  veteran  Admiral  Coligny,  amazed  at  the 
success  attending  measures  principally  planned  by  himself,  was 
accustomed  to  repeat  witli  heartfelt  thankfulness  the  exclama- 
tion attributed  to  Themistocles :  ^^  I  should  be  lost,  if  I  had  not 
been  lost ! " ' 

Meantime,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  the  provinces 
of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Lower  Languedoc,  the  Huguenots 
jjg^^  ,^  had  not  been  slow  in  responding  to  the  call  of  the 
SS!i^%nd  Prince  of  Conde.  The  difficulty  was  rather  in 
lAnguedoa  assembling  their  soldiers  than  in  raising  them;  for 
there  was  little  lack  of  volunteers  after  the  repeal  of  the  royal 
edicts  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  With  great  trouble  the 
contingents  of  Dauphiny  and  Provence  were  brought  across  the 
Rhone,  and  at  Alais  the  Baron  d' Acier  *  mustered  an  anny  to 
go  to  the  succor  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  La  Kochelle.  A 
lloinan  Catholic  historian  expresses  his  profound  astonishment 
that  the  Huguenots  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  when  surprised 

*  Jean  de  Senos,  iiL  270,  271 ;  De  Thou,  iy.  (Uv.  zliv.)  147 ;  Agrippa  d'Au- 
bigne,  L  269. 

*  La  None,  a  zz. 

«  Ibid.,  ubi supra;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xUv.)  150. 

^  Jacques  de  Crussol,  Baron  d^ Acier  (or,  Aasier),  afterwards  Duke  d^Uz^, 
lieutenantrgeneial  of  the  royal  armies  in  Languedoc,  eta  Aooording  to  the 
Abb6  Le  Laboureur  (iii  56-00),  it  was  interest  that  induced  him,  a  few  yearn 
later,  to  become  a  Roman  CathoUc. 
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bj  the  violation  of  the  peace,  should  bo  speedily  liave  been  able 
to  mass  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  well  furnished  and 

equipped,  and  commanded  by  the  most  exoeUent 

meoot  tarmj  captaius  of  the  age — ^Montbrun,  Mouvans,  Pierre- 
Gourde,  and  otliers/  The  abba's  wonder  was  doubt- 
less equalled  by  the  consternation  which  the  news  spread  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Boman  Catholics  could 
bring  no  army  capable  of  preventing  the  junction  of  D'Acier's 
troops  with  those  of  Cond^ ;  but  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  in  inflicting  a  severe  loss 
upon  one  of  the  divisions  at  Messignac,  near  P^riguenx.  Mou- 
vans  and  Picn'e-Gourde,  who  were  distant  from  the  main  body, 
were  attacked  in  their  quarters,  by  a  force  under  Brissac,  which 
they  easily  repulsed.  D'Acier,  suspecting  tlie  design  of  the 
enemy,  had  commanded  the  Huguenot  captains  to  make  no 
pursuit,  and  to  await  his  own  arrival.  But  brave  Mouvans  was 
as  impatient  of  orders  as  he  was  courageous  in  battle.  Disre- 
garding the  authority  which  sat  so  lightly  upon  him,  he  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  atoned  for  his  rashness  by  the  loss 
of  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  more  than  a  thousand  of  his 
companions.   After  this  disaster,  D'Acier  experienced 

It  tttcctfi  ft 

junction  with  no  f  urthcr  opposition,  and,  on  the  first  of  November, 

Cond6^it  forces.  1 1.  '  '  ' 

he  met  the  advancing  army  of  Conde  at  Aubeterre, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dronne.' 

With  the  new  ac^x^essions  to  his  anny,  the  prince  commanded 


1  Le  Labourenr,  Add.  aux  Mem  de  Gostelnan,  iL  588.  The  same  author 
elsewhere  (it  56-60)  states  the  army  as  only  20,000.  Jean  de  Serres,  iiL  284, 
285,  and  De  Thou,  iy.  (liv.  zliv.)  150-152,  give  an  aooount  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  bringing  these  troops  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  enumer- 
ate the  leaders  and  contingents  of  the  three  provinces.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  total  was  23,000  men.  See  Agrippa  d^Aubignd,  liv.  ▼.,  a  5 
(L  271). 

»  Jean  de  Serres,  ill  286,  291,  202;  DeThou,  iv.  (liv.  xliv),  158,  154; 
Agrippa  d^Aubignc,  ubimpra;  Davila,  bk.  iv.,  p.  132,  133;  Le  Laboureur, 
ii.  588,  589.  It  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  the 
Huguenots  at  Messignac.  Jean  de  Serres,  who  states  it  at  600,  and  Davila, 
who  says  that  it  amounted  to  2,000  foot  and  more  than  4,000  horse,  are  the 
extremes.  De  I'hou  sets  it  down  at  more  than  1,000 ;  D*Aubign6  at  1,000  or 
1,200 ;  Gastelnau  at  8,000  foot  and  300  horse  ;  and  Le  Laboureur,  foUowing 
him,  at  over  8,000  men. 
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a  force  very  oonsiderably  larger  than  any  he  had  led  in  the  pre- 
vious wars.  Among  the  conflicting  statements,  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  fix  its  numbers.  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  says  that,  after 
the  losses  consequent  upon  the  defeat  of  Messignac  and  those 
resulting  from  camp  diseases,  Condi's  army  consisted  of  only 
seventeen  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horsemen.'  A  Huguenot  bulletin,  sent  from  La  Bochelle  for 
the  information  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestants  of 
England,  may  have  given  somewhat  too  favorable  a  view  of  the 
prince's  prospects,  but  was  certainly  nearer  the  truth,  in  assign- 
ing him  twenty.five  thousand  aiquebusiers  and  a  cavaliy  force 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men.*  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  of 
Anjou,  who  had  been  placed  in  nominal  command  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  army,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  assemble  a  much  supe- 
rior, probably  not  an  equal,  number  of  soldiers.  The  large 
forces  which,  according  to  his  ambassador  at  the  English  court, 
Charles  the  Ninth  could  call  out,'  existed  only  on  paper.  The 
younger  Tavannes,  whose  father  was  the  true  head  of  the  royal 
army,  gives  it  but  about  twenty  thousand  men.* 

It  was  already  nearly  winter  when  the  armies  were  collected, 
and  their  operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign 
were  indecisive.  In  the  numerous  skirmishes  that  occurred 
the  Huguenots  usually  had  the  advantage,  and  sometimes  in- 
flicted considerable  damage  upon  the  enemy.  But  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  or  the  more  experienced  leaders  commanding  in  his 
name,  studiously  avoided  a  general  engagement.  The  instruc- 
tions from  the  court  were  to  wear  out  the  courage  and  enthusi- 

»  Hiat  uniT.,  Uv.  v.,  o.  6  (L  278). 

s  ^^Disoours  envoye  de  la  BooheUe,"  accompanying  La  Mothe  F^n^lon*8 
despatch  of  January  20,  1560.  Gorrespondance  diplomatiqae,  L  187,  138. 
Another  letter  of  a  later  date  gives  even  larger  figuren — 80,000  foot  (25,000 
of  them  arquebasiers)  and  7,000  or  8,000  horse,  besides  recruits  expected 
from  Montauban,     Ibid.,  L  147. 

*  Upwards  of  28,000  horse  and  200  ensigns  of  foot  (which  we  may  perhaps 
leckou  at  40,000  men).  Despatch  of  La  Mothe  Fen^on,  Dea  5, 1568,  Gorresp. 
diplomatique,  i  20. 

*  Uimoiim  de  Tavannes,  ill  88.  De  Thou,  iv.  .154,  assigns  18,000  foot  and 
8,000  horse  to  Gonde ;  and  12,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  ezdnsive  of  the  Swiss 
(who,  aooording  to  Tavannes,  numbered  6,000),  to  Anjou. 
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asm  of  Condo's  adherents  by  protractdng  a  tame  and  monoto- 
nous  warfare.*  The  prince's  true  policy,  on  the  contrary,  lay  in 
decided  action.  His  soldiers  were  inferior  to  none  in  France. 
The  flower  of  the  higher  nobility  and  the  most  substantial  of 
the  middle  classes  had  flocked  to  his  standard  so  soon  as  it  wa9 
unfurled.  But,  without  r^ular  commissariat,  and  serving  at 
their  own  costs,  these  troops  could  not  long  maintain  themselves 
in  the  field.'  The  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  never  too 
provident  in  their  habits,  soon  exhausted  their  ready  funds, 
with  their  crowd  of  hungry  retainers,  and  became  a  more  pitia- 
ble class  than  even  the  burgesses.  The  latter,  whom  devotion 
to  their  religious  convictions,  rather  than  any  thirst  for  personal 
distinction,  had  impelled  to  enter  the  service,  could  not  remain 
many  months  away  from  their  workshops  and  counting-rooms 
without  involving  their  families  in  great  pecuniary  distress.  It 
was  not,  however,  possible  for  Cond^  and  Coligny  to  bring  about 
a  combat  which  the  duke  was  resolved  to  decline,  and  the  un- 
paralleled severity  of  the  season  suspended,  at  the  same  time, 
their  design  of  wresting  from  his  hands  the  city  of  Saumur, 
a  convenient  point  of  communication  with  northern  France. 
Early  in  December  the  vines  were  frozen  in  the  fields,'  disease 
broke  out  in  either  camp,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  murmur  at 
a  war  which  seemed  to  be  waged  with  the  elements  rather  than 
with  their  fellow-men.  While  Anjou's  generals,  therefore, 
drew  off  their  troops  to  Saumur,  Chinon  on  the  Vienne,  and 
Poitiers,  Conde's  army  went  into  winter  quartei's  a  little  f artlier 
west,  at  Montreuil-Bellay,  Loudun  and  Thenars,  but  afterward 
removed,  for  greater  commodity  in  obtaining  provisions,  to 
Partenay  and  Niort.* 

It  was  while  tlie  Huguenots  lay  thus  inactive  that  their  leaders 
deliberated  respecting  the  best  means  of  providing  for  their  sup- 

*  Jean  de  Series,  iii.  295,  206. 

'  '  *■  Resolntion  qui  semUloit  la  plus  nSoessaire  anz  RefonneS|  ponroe  que 
difficilement  poavoient-ils  maintenir  nne  telle  troupe  sana  soldo  et  sane 
magazins  reglez."     A^pippa  d^Aubign^,  liv.  v.,  c.  6  (i.  273). 

'  See  '^  Tableau  dea  phdnom^es  met^rologiquea,  aatronomiqaes,  etc., 
mentionu^  dana  lea  Memoiree  de  Claude  Haton." 

*  Jean  de  Serrea,  iii.  804,  805;  De  Thou,  ir.  (liv.  xliv.)  150. 
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port  dnring  the  coming  campaign.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  whose 
masculine  vigor  *  had  never  been  displayed  more  con- 
prteis  and  ne-  spicaonsly  than  dnring  this  war,  was  present,  and  assist- 
ed by  her  sage  counsels.  It  was  determined,  in  view 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Protestants  in  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom  where  they  had  no  strongholds,  and  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  by  judicial  decisions,  to  retaliate  by 
selling  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  the  cities  that  were  now 
under  Huguenot  power,  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  military 
uses.  The  order  of  sale  was  issued  under  the  names  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Navarre,  of  Condc5,  Coligny,  D'Andelot  and 
La  Rochefoucauld,  and  a  guarantee  was  given  by  them.  As  a 
reprisal  the  measure  was  just,  and  as  a  warlike  expedient 
nothing  could  be  more  prudent ;  for,  while  it  speedily  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  Huguenot  army,  it  cut  off  one  great  source  of  the 
revenues  of  the  court,  which  had  been  authorized  both  by  the 
Pope  and  by  the  clergy  itself  to  lay  these  possessions  under 
contribution.' 

Already  the  temper  of  the  Protestant  leaders  had  been 
sounded  by  an  unaccredited  agent  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
who  found  Conde  at  Mirebeau,  and  entreated  him  to  make 
those  advances  toward  a  peace  which  would  comport  better  with 
his  dignity  as  a  subject  than  with  that  of  Charles  as  a  king. 
But  the  prince,  who  saw  in  the  mission  of  an  irresponsible 
mediator  only  a  new  attempt  to  impede  the  action  of  the  con- 
federates, had  dismissed  him,  after  declaring,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  his  nobles,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  arms  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own  defence.  The 
war  was,  therefore,  directed  not  against  the  king,  but  against 
those  capital  enemies  of  the  crown  and  of  the  realm,  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine  and  his  associates.  All  knew  his  own  vehement 
desire  for  peace,  of  which  his  late  excessive  compliance  was  a 
sufficient  proof ;  but,  since  the  king  was  surrounded  by  his  ene- 


'  ^'  Cette  Roine,  n^aiant  de  femme  que  le  mm,  TAme  entidre  mux  choses 
▼iziles,  r  esprit  pcdssaDt  anz  grands  affaires,  le  ooBor  InTinoible  aaz  adver- 
sitesw"    Agxippa  d'Anbign^,  iL  8. 

*  Jean  de  Sexres,  lit  806,  807. 
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miefi,  he  intended,  with  God's  favor,  to  come  and  present  his 
petitions  to  his  Majesty  in  person.* 

Abroad  the  Hngnenots  had  not  been  idle  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  support  of  advantageous  alliances.  So  early  as  in 
the  month  of  August,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Louis  of 

Nassau  at  Jemmingen,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
Orange  at-  coutcmplatcd  tlic  f onuatiou  of  a  league  for  common 
the  Hague-     dcf  cucc  with  tlic  Priucc  of  Coud^  and  Admiral  Co- 

ligny.  A  draft  of  such  an  agreement  has  been  pre- 
served ;  but  it  is  unsigned,  and  may  be  regarded  rather  as  indi- 
cative of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
patriots  than  as  a  compact  that  was  ever  formally  adopted.* 
That  same  autumn  William  of  Orange  had  imdertaken  an  expe- 
dition intended  to  free  the  Netherlands  from  the  tyranny  of 
Alva.  He  had  been  met  with  consummate  skill.  The  duke 
refused  to  fight,  but  hung  remorselessly  on  his  skirts.  Tlie 
inliabitants  of  Brabant  extended  no  welcome  to  their  liber- 
ator. The  prince's  mercenaries,  vexed  at  their  itjception,  an- 
noyed by  the  masterly  tactics  of  their  enemy,  and  eager  only  to 
return  to  their  homes,  clamored  for  pay  and  for  plunder. 
Orange,  outgeneralled,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  campaign, 
and  would  gladly  have  turned  his  arms  against  the  oppressors 
of  his  fellow-beUevers  in  France ;  but  his  German  troops  had 
enlisted  only  for  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  peremp- 
torily declined  to  transfer  the  field  of  battle  to  another  coun- 
try.    However,  the  depth  of  tlie  Meuse,  which  had  become 

*  Jean  de  Series,  iii  296,  297 ;  Relation  sent  from  La  Rochelle,  La  Mothe 
Fcn^lon,  i.  173.  The  Prince  of  Gonde  had  also  made  a  solemn  protestation 
in  writing,  and  before  a  large  assembly,  before  entering  upon  any  beUigerent 
acta.  The  sabstance  of  these  frequent  documents  is  so  similar  that  I  have 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it.  See  J.  de  Serres,  iii. 
249,  250.  The  Huguenot  soldiers  had,  at  the  same  time,  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  cause  until  the  achievement  of  a  peace  securing  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  life,  honors  and  religious  liberty,  and  to  submit  to  a  careful 
military  discipline.  Ibid.,  iii.  251,  252-255,  where  the  oath  and  a  summary 
of  the  rules  of  discipline  are  inserted. 

*  ''  Projet  d^aUiance  du  Prinoe  d'Orange  avec  TAmiral  de  Goligny  et  le 
Prinoe  de  Gond^  pour  obtenir  entidre  Uberte  de  conscience  dans  les  Pays-Bas 
et  en  France.  Le  —  aout  Tan  1668."  Gro«n  Van  Prinsterer,  Arohives  de  la 
Maison  d'Orange-Naasau,  iii.  282-286. 
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nnfordable,  fnmiBlied  more  persnasive  argiimonts  than  conld  be 
brought  forward  by  Genlis  and  the  Huguenots  who  with  liira 
had  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  array  of  the  patriots 
was  forced  to  direct  its  course  southward  and  to  cross  tlie 
French  frontier. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  the  court  of  Charles.  Paris 
trembled  for  its  safety,  and  vigorous  were  the  efforts  made  to 
get  rid  of  such  dangerous  guests.  Marshal  Cossd,  who  com- 
coDrterna.  mandcd  for  his  Majesty  on  the  Flemish  border,  was 
^«*5fthS'  too  weak  to  copy  successfully  the  tactics  of  Alva;  but 
~**^  he  employed  the  resources  of  diplomacy.     His  secre- 

tary, the  Seigneur  de  Favelles,  not  content  with  remonstrating 
against  the  prince's  violation  of  the  territory  of  a  king  with  whom 
he  was  at  peace,  endeavored  to  terrify  him  by  exaggerating  the 
resources  of  Charles  the  Ninth  and  by  fabricating  accounts  of 
Huguenot  reverses.  Conde,  he  said,  had  been  forced  to  recross 
the  river  Vienne  in  great  confusion  ;  and  there  was  a  flattering 
prospect  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  La 
Rochelle ;  for  "Monseigneur  the  Duke  of  Anjou "  had  an  irre- 
sistible army  of  six  tliousand  horse  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
tliousand  foot,  besides  the  forces  coming  from  Provence  under 
tlie  Count  de  Tende,  the  six  thousand  newly  levied  Swiss 
brought  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  and  other  considerable  bodies 
of  troops.*  Gaspard  de  Schomberg*  was  despatched  on  a  simi- 
lar errand  by  Charles  himself,  and  offered  the  prince,  if  he 
came  merely  desiring  to  pass  in  a  friendly  manner  through  the 
country,  to  furnish  him  with  every  facility  for  so  doing.  In 
reply,  William  of  Orange,  although  the  refusal  of  his  soldiers  to 
fight  against  Charles'  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  embrace  the 


*  Letter  of  FaveUes  (Deo.,  1568),  Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  Archiyea,  etc., 
iu.  812-316. 

'  He  was  not  a  **  mar6ohal,'*  as  Mr.  Motley  inadvertently  calls  him  (Dutch 
Bepublic,  ii.  261),  but  a  yery  prominent  and  suooessful  negotiator,  whose 
eulogy  H  de  lliou,  an  intimate  friend,  has  pronounced  in  the  122d  book  of 
his  history  (ix.  285).  Henry,  the  first  Count  of  Sohomberg  made  Marshal  of 
France,  was  not  bom  untU  1588. 

'  It  was  generally  believed  that  Sohomberg,  gaining  access  to  the  Oermans 
tiirongh  one  of  the  principal  officers,  to  whom  he  was  related,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  their  disaffection.  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  208.  **  II  mesnagea  si  bien 
Vol.  U— 19 
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course  marked  out  for  him,  did  not  disguise  his  hearty  sympathy 
with  his  suffering  brethren  in  France.    In  view  of  the 

S1S"~  *"®"^P^  "^^®'  according  to  his  Majesty's  edict  of  Sep- 
tember last,  to  constrain  the  consdenoes  of  all  who 
belonged  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  view  of  the  king's 
avowed  determination  to  exterminate  the  pure  Word  of  Grod, 
and  to  permit  no  otlier  religion  than  the  Boman  Catholic — a 
thing  very  prejudicial  to  tlie  neighboring  nations,  where  tliere 
was  a  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion — the  prince  declared 
his  inability  to  credit  the  assertions  of  his  Majesty,  that  it  was 
not  his  Majesty's  intention  to  constrain  the  conscience  of  any  one. 
He  avowed  his  own  purpose  to  give  oppressed  Christians  every- 
where all  aid,  comfort,  counsel,  and  assistance ;  asserting  his 
conviction  that  the  men  who  professed  "the  religion"  de- 
manded nothing  else  than  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  His  Word,  while  in  all  matters  of  civil  polity  they  were 
ready  to  render  obedience  to  his  Majesty.  He  averred,  more- 
over, that  if  he  should  perceive  any  indications  that  the  Hu- 
guenots were  pursuing  any  other  object  than  liberty  of  con- 
science and  security  for  life  and  property,  he  would  not  only 
withdraw  his  assistance  from  them,  but  would  use  the  whole 
strength  of  his  anny  to  exterminate  them.*  After  this  declara- 
tion, the  prince  prosecuted  his  march  to  Strasbourg,  where  ho 
disbanded  his  troops,  pawning  his  very  plate  and  pledging  his 
principality  of  Orange,  to  find  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
demands.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  royalists,  great  the 
disappointment  of  the  Huguenots,  on  hearing  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  vanished  in  smoke.  "  Tlie  army  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,"  \^Tote  an  agent  of  Conde  in  Paris,  "  after  having 
thrice  returned  to  the  king's  summons  a  sturdy  answer  that  it 
would  never  leave  France  until  it  saw  religion  re-established, 


la  plus  part  dee  capitainea,**  says  Agrippa  d*Aabign6,  i  840,  **  que  qnand  le 
Prince  leur  parla  dialler  joindre  le  Prince  de  Conde,  il  lea  trauva  taua  bom 
Vteologiens  et  mauvau  partisans;  disconrans  de  la  justioe  dea  armea,  aana 
oublier  le  droit  des  rois  et  lea  affaires  quails  avoient  en  leur  pais.  Schombetg 
B*en  revint  aiant  re9ea  quelques  injures  par  Gsnlis. " 

>  Letter  of  December  3,  1668,  Cissonne,  in  Motley,  Biae  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
publio,  IL  261,  262. 
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has  retreated,  in  spite  of  our  having  given  it  notice  of  yonr 
intention  to  avow  it.  I  know  not  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
movement,  for  which  various  reasons  are  alleged." '  William 
the  Silent  had  not,  however,  relinquished  the  intention  of  going 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots,  whose  welfare,  next  to  that 
of  his  own  provinces,  lay  near  his  heart.  Retaining,  therefore, 
twelve  hundred  horsemen  whom  he  found  better  disposed  than 
the  rest,  he  patiently  awaited  the  departure  of  the  new  ally  of 
the  French  Protestants,  Woli^ng,  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts  (Zwei- 
briicken),  in  whose  company  he  had  determined  to  cross  France 
with  his  brothers  Louis  and  Henry  of  Nassau.* 

The  Prince  of  Cond^  received  more  immediate  and  substan- 
tial assistance  from  beyond  the  Channel.  When  Tavannes 
Aid  ■onirht  undertook  to  capture  Cond^  and  Coligny  at  Noyers,  it 
froaiBngisiid.  ^^  ^  coutemplatiou  to  seize  Odet,  Cardinal  of  Cha- 
tillon,  the  admiral's  elder  brother,'  in  his  episcopal  palace  at 
Beauvais.  He  received,  however,  timely  warning,  and  made 
his  escape  through  Normandy  to  England,  where  Queen  Eliza- 
beth received  him  at  her  court  with  marks  of  distinguished 
favor.*    His  efforts  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of 

^  News-letter  from  PariB,  from  the  Hagaenot  physician  of  the  Duke  of  Jar- 
nao,  discovered  in  the  gauntlet  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  sent  by  Anjon, 
with  other  papers  fonnd  on  his  dead  body,  to  King  Charles.  Dao  d^Aumale, 
Princes  de  Gond^,  Pidces  in^d.,  ii  891. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  209 ;  Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  Archives,  etc.,  iil  816 ; 
Kotiey,  Batch  Republic,  ii.  268 ;  Ag.  d'Aubign^,  Uv.  v.,  c.  26  (i.  840). 

'  M.  Froude  falls  into  a  very  natural  error,  in  calling  him  (History  of  Eng- 
land, Am.  edit.,  iz.  834)  **  the  ffounger  GhAtillon.'*  With  the  exception  of  a 
brother  who  died  in  early  youth,  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  family ;  but  his 
quiet  and  more  sluggish  character  inclined  him  to  accept  the  cardinal's  hat, 
when  offered  to  him  by  his  unde,  the  constable ;  and,  rich  with  the  revenues 
of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  he  subsequently  renounced  all  his  rights  as  eldest 
son  to  his  brother  Gaspard.  Froude  is,  however,  in  good  company.  Even  the 
usually  accurate  Tytler-Fraser  says  of  Cardinal  Ch&tillon:  **This  high -bom 
ecclesiastic  Was  in  most  things  the  reverse  of  his  dder  brother  D'Andelot." 
England  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  L  86. 

^  Lodged  by  Elizabeth  in  Sion  House,  not  far  from  Hampton  Court,  he  was 
aooorded  more  honor  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  envoy  of  royalty. 
Never,  says  Florimond  de  Rssmond,  did  the  queen  meet  him  but  she  greeted 
him  with  a  kiss,  and  it  became  a  popular  saying  that  CondfTs  ambassador  was 
a  much  more  important  personage  than  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  France.  De 
ortu,  progressn,  et  ruina  hsBreseon  (Cologne,  1614),  ii  284  (1.  vi.,  a  15). 
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the  English  monarch  in  behalf  of  his  persecnted  oountrymen 
were  seconded  by  Cavaignes,  who  soon  arrived  as  an  envoy  from 
Cond^.  Cavaignes  was  instructed  to  ask  material  aid — money 
to  meet  the  engagements  made  with  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts, 
and  ships  with  their  armaments  to  increase  the  small  flotilla  of 
privateersmen,  which  the  Protestants  had,  for  the  first  time, 
sent  out  from  La  Eochelle.  Soon  after  appeared  the  vice- 
admiral,  Chastelier-Pourtaut  de  Latour,  under  whose  command 
the  flotilla  had  been  placed,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  to  her  sister  of  England,  in  which  she  was  entreated  to 
espouse  a  quarrel  that  had  arisen  not  from  ambition  or  insub- 
ordination, but  from  the  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  d^end 
religion,  and,  next,  to  rescue  a  king  who  was  being  hurried  on  to 
ruin  by  treacherous  advisers.'  To  these  reiterated  appeals,  and 
to  the  solicitations  for  aid  addressed  to  them  by  otlier  refugees 
from  papal  violence  who  had  found  their  way  to  tlie  shores  of 
oeneroaRra-  Great  Britain,  the  subjects  of  tlie  queen  returned  a 
BnSSh^pea*  niorc  gracious  answer  than  the  queen  herself.  The 
^^^  exiled  Huguenot  ministers  were  received  with  open 

arms  by  men  who  regarded  them  as  champions  of  a  common 
Christianity,'  and  some  Protestant  noblemen  had  in  a  few 

*  The  letter  of  Jeanne  to  Elizabeth,  Oct.  15,  1568,  k  inserted  in  Jean  de 
Serrea,  iii.  288-291. 

*  There  were  many  English  clergymen  with  whom  the  diversity  of  order  in 
public  worship  created  no  prejadioe  against  the  reformed  oharohes  of  France. 
Of  this  number  was  William  Whittingham,  Dean  of  Durham,  who,  when  he 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  upon  the  occupation  of  Havre  in  15G2,  con- 
formed the  service  of  the  English  garrison  to  that  of  the  resident  Protestants. 
Understanding  that  some  of  his  countrymen  had  made  ''frivolous^  com- 
plaints of  his  action,  ihe  Dean  justified  himself  by  Saint  Angustine^s  counsel 
in  such  matters,  and  by  alleging  the  disastrous  oonsequences  a  different  oourae 
would  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  French  Protestants,  who,  he  said, 
*^  as  they  had  conceived  evil  of  the  infinity  of  our  rites  and  oold  proceedings 
in  religrion,  so  if  they  should  have  seen  us  (but  in  form  only,  though  not  in 
sabstanoe),  to  use  the  same  or  like  order  in  ceremonies  which  the  papists  had 
a  little  afore  observed  (against  whom  they  now  venture  goods  and  body),  they 
would  to  their  great  grief  have  suspected  our  doings  as  not  sincere,  and  have 
feared  in  time  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  after  a  sort  they  had  purchased 
with  the  bloodshedding  of  many  thousands."  And  the  dean  maintains  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  pursued,  having  ^*  perceived  that  it  wrought  here  a 
marvellous  conjunction  of  minds  between  the  French  and  us,  and  brought 
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weeks  after  their  arrival  raised  for  tlieir  relief,  the  snm — con- 
siderable for  those  days— of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Kot 
only  the  laitj,  but  even  the  clei^  of  tlie  Church  of  England, 
took  a  tender  pride  in  receiving  the  "  few  servants  of  God  " — 
some  three  or  four  thousand — ^whom  Providence  had  thrown 
upon  their  shores.  They  welcomed  them  to  their  cities,  and 
resented  tlie  attempts  of  Pope  and  king  to  secure  their  extradi- 
tion.    Could  the  Pope,  who  harbored  six  thousand  usurers  and 

twenty  thousand  courtesans  in  his  own  city  of  Rome, 
ers  noble       call  upou  the  Quecu  of  England  to  deny  the  right  of 

asylum  to  "  the  poor  exiles  of  Flanders  and  France, 
and  other  countries,  who  either  lost  or  left  behind  them  all  that 
they  had — goods,  lands,  and  houses — not  for  adultery,  or  theft, 
or  treason,  but  for  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  ? "  "  It  pleased 
God,"  wi-ote  Bishop  Jewel,  "  here  to  cast  them  on  land :  the 
queen  of  her  gracious  pity  hath  granted  them  harbor.  Is  it 
become  so  heinous  a  thing  to  show  mercy  ? "  "  They  are  our 
brethren,"  continued  their  noble-minded  advocate,  "they  live 
not  idly.  If  they  have  houses  of  us,  they  pay  rent  for  them. 
They  hold  not  our  grounds  but  by  making  due  recompense. 
They  beg  not  in  our  streets,  nor  crave  anything  at  our  hands, 
but  to  breathe  our  air,  and  to  see  our  sun.  They  labor  truly, 
tliey  live  sparefully.    They  are  good  examples  of  virtue,  travail, 

—-  ■      ■  m—    m  -         — ^ — 

singular  comfort  to  all  our  people."  The  Bishop  of  London  seems  to  have 
concnrred  in  these  yiews,  as  weU  as  Gathbert  Vanghan,  and  probably  War- 
wick himself.  Whittingham  to  Cecil,  Newhaven  (Havre),  Deo.  20, 1562,  State 
Paper  Office.  It  ooght  to  be  added  that  Whittingham,  in  this  letter,  expresses 
in  fact  a  preference  for  the  French  forms  to  the  English,  as  *'  most  agreeable 
with  God^s  Word,  most  approaching  to  the  form  the  godly  Fathers  nsed,  best 
allowed  of  the  learned  and  godly  in  these  days,  and  according  to  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  churches.'*  Dean  Whittingham,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  John  Calvin,  was  a  leader  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  editor  and  principal  translator  of  the  **  Genevan  *'  version 
of  the  English  Bible.  His  opponents  maintained  that  he  was  *^  a  man  not  in 
holy  orders,  either  according  to  the  Anglican  or  the  Presbyterian  rite.''  (His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England,  by  G.  G.  Perry,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  New  York, 
1879,  p.  803.)  But  a  commission  appointed  by  the  queen  to  look  into  the 
matter,  after  the  dean  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
reported  that  **  William  Whittingham  was  ordained  in  a  better  sort  than  even 
the  archbishop  himsell"  (Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible,  by  Edwin  Cone 
Bissell,  New  York,  1878,  p.  57.) 
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faith,  and  patience.    The  towns  in  whkh  they  abide  ure  happy, 
for  God  doth  follow  them  with  His  blessings.''  ^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  less  decidedly  in  their  &yor.     Her 
court  swarmed  with  creatures  of  the  Spanish  king,  who  openly 

gloried  in  the  victories  of  the  Guises.  The  ambas- 
of  Queen       sadors  of  Charlcs  and  Philip  strove  to  the  utmost 

to  render  the  Huguenots  odious  to  her  mind,  and 
to  give  a  false  coloring  to  the  war  raging  in  France.  Her 
jealousy  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  appealed  to,  by  the  re- 
peated declaration  that  the  Protestants  of  France  were  turbu- 
lent men,  who,  for  the  slightest  occasion  and  upon  the  most 
slender  suspicion,  were  ready  to  have  recourse  to  arms— enthu- 
siasts, who  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  rash  enterprises ;  secta- 
ries, who  employed  their  consistories  and  their  organized  form 
of  church  government  to  levy  men,  to  collect  arms,  munitions 
of  war,  and  money — ^rebels,  in  fine,  who  could  at  any  moment 
rise  within  an  hour,  and  surprise  his  most  Christian  Majcsty-s 
cities  and  provinces.  The  abrogation  of  religious  liberty  was, 
therefore,  not  merely  advisable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Eliza- 
beth was  reminded,  also,  of  her  own  intolerant  measures  toward 
the  Honlan  Catliolics  of  her  dominions ;  and  she  was  assured 
that  her  fears  of  a  combined  attack  on  all  the  Protestants 
were  devoid  of  foundation — that  Charles  had  neither  taken  up 
arms,  nor  revoked  the  edicts  of  toleration  at  the  desire  of  anv 
other  prince,  still  less  because  of  the  instance  of  any  private 
individuals,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  in  order  to  secure  his 
kingdom.'  These  arguments,  if  they  did  not  convince  Eliza- 
beth, gave  her  a  fair  excuse  for  tr)'ing  to  maintain  an  appear- 
ance of  non-intervention,  which  the  perilous  position  of  Eng- 
land seemed  to  her  to  dictate.  With  the  problem  of  Scotland 
and  Mary  Stuart  yet  unsolved — with  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  lords  and  couinious  of  her  own  kingdom  scarcely  con- 


'  ''  A  view  of  a  seditious  bull  sent  into  England  from  Pias  Qnintna,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  1569/'  etc.  Works  of  Bishop  Jewel,  edited  by  K.  W.  Jelf,  viL  26S- 
285. 

*  Despatch  of  La  Mothe  F^n^Ion,  Dec.  5,  1568,  detailing  the  justification  of 
Charles,  which  he  had  made  in  an  interview  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  Corre- 
spondance  diplomatique,  i.  28-83. 
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cealiiig  their  afiEection  for  the  Bomish  faith — she  deemed  it 
hazardons  to  provoke  too  far  the  enmity  of  Philip  the  Second, 
her  brother-in-law,  and  a  late  suitor  for  her  hand.  As  if  any 
better  way  could  be  found  of  warding  oflF  from  her  island  the 
assaults  of  Philip  than  by  rendering  efficient  aid  to  Conde  and 
Orange !  As  if  England^s  dissimulation  and  refusal  to  suppoit 
.the  "Huguenots"  and  the  "Gueux"  in  any  other  than  an 
underhand  way  were  likely  to  retard  the  sailing  of  the  great 
expedition  that  was  to  turn  the  Pope^s  impotent  threats  against 
the  "bastard  of  England"  into  fearful  realities!  As  if  Prot- 
estantism, everywhere  menaced,  could  hope  for  glorious  suc- 
cess in  any  other  path  than  a  bold  and  combined  defence  1  * 

Unfortunately  Elizabeth  was  f au-ly  launched  on  a  sea 
deaung  and    of  dcccitf ul  diplomacy,  and  not  even  Cecil  could  hold 

her  back.  She  gave  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  the  French 
envoy,  assurances  that  would  have  been  most  satisfactory 
could  he  have  closed  his  eyes  to  the  facts  that  gave  these  assu- 
rances the  lie  direct.  At  one  time,  with  an  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity, she  told  the  Spanish  ambassador,  it  is  true,  that  she  could 
not  abandon  the  family  of  Chatillon,  who  had  long  been  her 
friends,  whilst  she  saw  the  Guises,  the  declared  enemies  of  her 
person  and  state,  in  such  authority,  both  in  the  coimcil  and  the 
tield ;  that  she  could  not  feel  herself  secure,  especially  since  a 
member  of  the  French  council  had  madvertently  dropped  the 
liint  that,  after  everything  had  been  settled  at  home,  Charles 
would  turn  his  arms  against  England.  She  had  rather,  con- 
sequently, anticipate  than  be  anticipated."  But  to  I^  Mothe 
Pension  himself  she  maintained  unblushingly  that,  so  far  from 
helping  the  French  Protestants,  "there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  of  which  she  entertained  such  horror  as  of  seeing  a  body 

^  Yet  no  one  could  speak  more  courageous  words  than  Elizabeth  in  her  own 
interesta.  In  December,  1560,  she  requested  the  ambassador  of  Francis  II. 
'*to  write  to  his  master  frankly  what  she  was  about  to  say,  viz.,  that  she 
meant  to  do  her  best  to  defend  herself :  that  she  was  not  of  such  poverty, 
nor  so  void  of  the  obedience  of  her  subjects,  but  she  trusted  to  be  able  to  do 
this.  She  came  of  the  race  of  UonSy  and  Oierefare  could  not  suetain  Vie  person 
qf  a  ehee/py  Communication  with  the  French  Ambassador,  December  13, 
1560,  Stftte  Paper  Office. 

<  Despatch  of  La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  Deo.  21,  1568,  Corresp.  dipl.,  i.  55,  56. 
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rising  in  rebellion  against  its  head,  and  that  she  had  no  notion 
of  associating  herself  with  snch  a  monster." '  And  again  and 
again  she  protested  that  she  was  not  intrigaing  in  France — that 
she  had  sent  the  Huguenots  no  assistance.'  At  the  same  time 
Admiral  Winter  had  been  despatched  with  four  or  five  ships  of 
war  and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  to  carry  to  La  Ilochelle,  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  Cond^  and  of  the  Queen  of  Kavarre, 
100,000  ^^  angelots "  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion.' When  the  ambassador  was  commissioned  to  lay  before  the 
queen  a  remonstrance  against  tliis  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality, 
and  to  demand  an  answer,  within  flfteen  days,  respecting  her 
intentions,*  Elizabeth,  in  declaring  for  peace,  had  the  effronte- 
ry to  assert  that  the  assistance  in  cannon  and  powder  (for  she 
denied  that  any  money  was  left  at  La  Hochelle)  was  involun- 
tary, not  only  with  her,  but  even  with  the  admiral  himself. 
Having  dropped  into  the  harbor  to  obtain  the  wine  and  other 
commodities  with  which  his  fleet  of  merchantmen  were  to  be 
freighted,  Admiral  Winter  was  approached  by  the  governor  of 
the  city,  who  so  strongly  pressed  him  to  sell  or  lend  them  some 
pieces  of  artillery  and  some  powder,  which  tliey  could  not  do 
without,  that,  considerhig  that  he,  as  well  as  the  ships,  were  in 
their  power,  ho  thought  it  necessary  to  comply  with  a  part  of 
their  requests,  although  it  was  against  his  will.*    Such  were  the 


*  '^Qu^elle  ii*avoit  rien  en  si  grand  horrenr,  ence  monde,  que  de  voir  nng 
corps  B^esmouvoir  contre  sa  teste,  et  qu^elle  n'ayoit  garde  de  s^adjoindre  k  ung 
t(i  monstre."    Ibid.,  i  00. 

«  Ibid.,  i.  80-130. 

'  Mem.  de  CaBtelnan,  Uy.  yii,  o. 2;  Agrippa d* Anbign^,  Ht.  y.,  o.  10  (i.  283) ; 
De  Thou,  iY.  (^y.  xUy.)  100.  La  Mothe  Pension's  despatch  of  January  24, 
1509  (Corr.  dipl.  i  153,  154),  states  the  assistance  at  0  cannon  and  farnitore, 
300  barrels  of  powder,  4,000  balls,  and  £7,000. 

*  Despatch  to  La  Mothe  F^61oq,  March  8,  1509,  and  *' Articles  presantes 
&  la  royne  d'Angleterre  par  le  S'  de  la  Mothe,  eto,^*  Corresp.  diplom.,  i.  234, 
2:i7-241. 

^  ^^  Consid6rant  luy-mesmes  et  tonte  la  flotte  des  marohands  estre  en  lear 
pouYoir,  il  trouYa  necesssire  pour  luy  de  condescendre  en  partie  A  lours  de- 
mandes,  eombien  que  eefttt  eontre  sa  vohuU."  Coppie  du  messaige  qui  a  est6 
declairc  par  la  Majest6  de  la  Royne  et  son  conseil,  par  parolle  de  bouche, 
&  Tamb.  du  Roy  de  France,  par  Jehan  Somer,  clerc  du  signet  de  sa  Majesty 
le  III*  jour  de  mars,  1508.     Corresp.  diplom.,  i.  242-251. 
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paltry  fidsehoods  to  which  Elizabeth's  insincere  coarse  natnrally 
and  directly  led.  La  Mothe  Pension  was  well  aware  that  Ad- 
miral Winter,  besides  his  public  commission,  had  been  for- 
nished  with  a  secret  order,  authorizing  him  to  assist  La  Ro- 
ehelle,  signed  by  Elizabeth's  own  hand,  without  which  the 
wary  old  seaman  absolutely  refused  to  go,  doubtless  fearing 
that  he  might  be  sacrilSced  when  it  suited  his  mistresses  crooked 
policy,  "^^ha*  *^®  order  contained  was  no  mystery  to  the  French 
envoy.*  Neither  party  in  this  solemn  farce  was  deceived,  but 
both  wanted  peace.  Catharine  would  have  been  even  more 
vexed  than  surprised  had  Elizabeth  confessed  the  truth,  and  so 
necessitated  a  resort  to  open  hostilities.'  As  the  honor  of  the 
government  was  satisfied,  even  by  the  notoriously  false  story  of 
Winter's  compulsion,  there  was  no  necessity  for  pressing  the 
question  of  its  veracity  to  an  inconvenient  length. 

The  cold  winter  of  1568-1669  passed  without  signal  events, 
excepting  the  great  mortality  among  the  soldiers  of  both  camps 
from  an  epidemic  disease — consequent  upon  exposure  to  the 
extraordinary  severity  of  the  season — and  the  fruitless  siege  of 
the  city  of  Sancerre  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Five 
•iefrMand  wccks  wcrc  the  troops  of  Martinengo  detained  before 
the  walls  of  this  small  place,  whose  convenient  prox- 
imity to  the  upper  Loire  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  Uuguenots, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of  their 
expected  German  auxiliaries  into  central  France,  but  still  more 
as  a  refuge  for  their  allies  in  the  neighboring  provinces.  Tlie 
bravery  of  the  besieged  made  them  superior  to  the  forces  sent 
to  dislodge-them.  They  repulsed,  with  great  loss  to  their  enemies, 
two  successive  assaults  on  different  parts  of  the  works,  and,  at 
last,  gaining  new  courage  from  the  advantages  they  had  obtained, 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  forced  Martinengo  and  the  captains 
by  whom  he  had  been  reinforced  to  retire  humiliated  from  tlie 

*  Despatch  of  Deo.  5,  1568,  Gorresp.  diplom.,  i  82,  33. 

*  In  his  despatch  of  March  85,  1569,  La  Mothe  F^n^lon  admits  to  Catharine 
his  great  perplexity  as  to  how  he  should  act,  so  as  neither  to  show  too  little 
spirit  nor  to  provoke  Elizabeth  to  such  a  declaration  as  would  compel  the 
king,  his  master,  to  dedare  war  at  so  inopportone  a  time.  Coiresp.  diplom., 
i.881. 
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hopelefis  undertaking.*  Meantime,  in  not  leas  than  three  im- 
portant cities  which  the  Huguenots  hoped  to  gain  without 
striking  a  blow,  the  plans  of  tibose  who  were  to  have  admitted 
the  Protestants  within  the  walls  failed  in  the  execution ;  and 
Dieppe,  Havre,  and  Lusignan  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.' 

At  the  opening  of  tlie  spring  campaign  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
found  his  position  relatively  to  his  opponents  by  no  means  so 
^j^^^^^.  ^  favorable  as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  His 
A^^  ^  '^^^  ^7  disease  equalled,  his  loss  by  desertion  exceeded, 
^'^"^^  that  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  for  it  was  impossible  for 

troops  serving  at  their  own  expense,  however  zealous  they  might 
be  for  the  common  cause,  to  be  kept  together,  especially  during  a 
season  of  inaction,  so  easily  as  the  forces  paid  out  of  the  royal 
treasury.  Besides  this,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  German 
reiters,  under  the  Kliinegrave  and  Bassompierre,  had  arrived 
in  his  camp.  They  were  tlie  first  division  of  a  force  of 
five  thousand  six  hundred  men  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
near  the  end  of  December,  under  Philibert,  Marquis  of  Baden, 
and  others.  The  yomig  Count  de  Tende  brought  three  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  fi-om  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  and  smaller 
bodies  came  in  from  other  parts  of  France.'  Conde,  on  the 
contrary,  had  received  scarcely  any  accessions  to  his  ti-oops. 
The  "  viscounts,"  whose  arrival  had  turned  the  scale  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war,  lingered  in  Guyenne,  with  an  anny  of  six 
thousand  foot  soldiers  and  a  well-appointed  cavalry  force,  prefer- 
ring to  protect  the  Protestant  territories  about  Montauban  and 
Castres,  and  to  ravage  the  lands  of  their  enemies,  as  far  as  to  the 
gates  of  Toulouse,  rather  tlian  leave  their  homes  unprotected  and 
join  Conde.  A  dispute  respecting  precedence  had  not  been  with- 
out some  influence  in  causing  the  delay,  and  M.  de  Piles,  who  had 
been  twice  sent  to  urge  them  forward,  had  only  succeeded  in 

1  Jean  de  Serres,  iii  307,  808;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlv.)  169,  170;  Castel- 
nan,  liv.  vii.,  c.  8. 

*  De  Thou,  iv.  171,  173 ;  Oastelnaa,  vbimipra, 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  uL   302,   809 ;  Da  Thou,  iv.   161 ;  Agrippa  d*Aiibigne, 
1.277. 
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bringing  a  corps  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  arquebasiers  and 
two  hundred  horse.*  It  was  now  expected,  however,  that  real- 
izing the  vital  importance  of  opposing  to  Anjou  a  powerful  Prot- 
estant army,  the  viscounts  would  abandon  their  short-sighted 
policy ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Cond^  and  Coligny,  after 
effecting  a  junction,  to  march  with  the  combined  armies  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts.  Anticipating  this  plan,  the  court  had 
despatched  the  Dukes  of  Aumale  and  of  Nemours  to  guard  the 
entrance  into  France  from  tlie  side  of  Germany.  There  seemed 
to  be  danger  that  the  precaution  would  prove  ineffectual  through 
the  jealousy  existing  between  the  two  leaders ;  but  this  danger 
Catharine  attempted  to  avert  by  removing  the  royal  court  to 
Metz,  where  she  could  exert  her  personal  influence  in  reconciling 
the  ambitious  rivals.*  In  order  to  prevent  the  threatened  union 
of  Conde  and  the  viscounts,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  now  left  his 
winter  quarters  upon  the  Loire  and  moved  southward.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  left  Niort,  and,  pursuing  a 
course  nearly  parallel,  passed  through  St.  Jean  d'Angely  to 
Saintes,  thence  diverging  to  Cognac,  on  the  Charente.* 

The  Charente,  although  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  France,  well  deserves  to  be  called  one  of  the  most  capricious. 
For  about  a  quarter  of  its  length  it  runs  in  a  north- 
meet  on  the  westerly  direction.  At  Civray  it  abruptly  turns  south- 
ward and  flows  in  a  meandering  course  as  far  as  An- 
gouleme,  receiving  on  the  way  the  waters  of  the  Tardouere 
(Tardoire),  and  with  it  almost  completely  inclosing  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land.    At  Angouleme,  the  old  whim  regaining 

»  De  Thou,  !▼.  (liy.  xlv.)  174,  175. 

'  The  Earl  of  Leicester  gives  Charles  a  more  direct  part  in  the  war.  "  The 
king  hathe  bene  these  two  monethes  about  Metz  in  Lorrayne,  to  empeaohe 
the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Bipounte,  who  is  set  forward  by  the  common  assent 
of  aU  the  princes  Protestants  in  Germany,  with  twelve  thousand  horsemen, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  footemen,  to  assiste  the  Protestants  in  France,  and 
to  make  some  final  end  of  their  garboyles.**  Letter  to  Randolph,  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Muscovy,  May  1,  1569,  Wright,  Queen  Elizabeth,  i  818. 
The  facilities,  even  for  diplomatic  correspondence,  with  so  distant  a  country 
as  Muscovy,  were  very  scanty.  Leicester's  despatch  is  accordingly  an  inter- 
esting resume  of  the  chief  events  that  had  occurred  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  past  sixty  days. 

>  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  i  977 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  179,  etc. 
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snpremacjr,  the  Charente  again  bends  suddenly  westward,  and 
finally  empties  into  the  ocean  below  Rochefort,  throogh  a  nar- 
row arm  of  the  sea  knovni  as  the  Pertois  d'Antioche.  The  tract 
of  country  included  between  the  river  and  the  shores  of  die 
Bay  of  Biscay,  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  provinces  of  Annis 
and  Saintonge,  was  in  tlie  undisputed  possession  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. They  held  the  right  bank  of  th^  river,  and  controlled  the 
bridges.  Here  they  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  vis- 
counts. Jamac,  an  important  town  on  this  side,  a  few  miles 
above  Cognac,  Admiral  Coligny  with  the  advance  guard  of  the 
prince's  army  had  wrested  from  the  enemy.  They  had  also  re- 
covered Ob&teauneuf,  a  small  place  situated  higher  up,  and 
midway  between  Jamac  and  AngonlSme. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan,  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  after  crossing 
the  Charente  near  RufFec,  had  moved  around  to  the  south  side, 
determined  to  prevent  tlie  junction  of  the  two  Huguenot  armies. 
Once  more  Chateauneuf  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  the  garrison, 
after  retreating  to  the  opposite  bank,  had  destroyed  the  bridge 
behind  them.  This  bridge  the  Eoman  Catholics  set  themselves 
at  once  to  repair.  At  the  same  time  they  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  of  boats  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  While 
these  constructions  were  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor,  the 
royal  army  marched  down  as  far  as  Cognac  and  made  a  feint  of 
attack,  but  retired  after  drawing  from  the  walls  a  furious  can- 
nonade. It  was  now  that  prudence  demanded  that  the  Protes- 
tant army  should  witlidraw  from  its  advanced  position  with  only 
the  Charente  between  its  vanguard  and  the  far  superior  forces 
of  the  enemy.  This  was  the  advice  of  Coligny  and  of  others  in 
the  council  of  war.  But  Conde  prevented  its  prompt  execution, 
exclaiming:  ^^God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  be  said  that  a 
Bourbon  fled  before  his  enemies ! "  * 

The  bridges  being  now  practicable,  almost  the  whole  army  of 
Anjou  was  thrown  across  the  Charente  under  cover  of  the  dark- 

'  *^  Ja  Diea  ne  pUise  qa*oii  die  jamais  que  Bourbon  ait  fiiyt  devant  bob  en- 
nemis.*^  Leetoile,  31.  It  ia  probably  to  this  ciroametance  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  alludes,  when  he  says  that  *'  the  Prince  of  Oond^  thzongh  his  over- 
mache  hardines  and  little  regard  to  foUow  the  Admirall^s  adyise  had  his  arme 
broken  with  a  conrrire  shotte,*'  etc.    Wright,  Queen  Elisabeth,  i.  818,  814 
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ne88,  during  the  night  of  the  twelf tli  and  thirteenth  of  Mardi, 
oulj  a  small  force  remaining  on  the  left  bank  to  protect 
Ch&teauneuf  and  the  passage.  So  skilfully  was  this  movement 
effected  that  it  escaped  the  observation  even  of  those  divisions 
of  the  Protestant  army  that  were  close  to  tlie  point  of  crossing. 
When  at  length  the  admiral  was  advised  that  the  enemy  were  in 
force  on  the  northern  bank,  he  at  once  issued  the  order  to  fall 
back  toward  Conde  and  the  main  body  of  the  Huguenots.  Un- 
fortunately, the  divisions  of  Coligny's  command  were  scattered ; 
some  had  been  discontented  with  the  posts  assigned  them,  and 
had  on  tlieir  own  responsibility  exchanged  them  for  others  that 
better  suited  their  fancy.  The  very  command  to  concentrate 
was  obeyed  with  little  promptness,  and  the  afternoon  was  more 
than  half  spent  before  Coligny,  find  D'Andelot,  who  was  with 
him,  could  begin  the  retreat.  Never  was  dilatoriness  more  ill- 
timed.     The  handful  of  men  with  the  admiral,  near  the  abbey 

and  hamlet  of  Bassac,  fought  with  desperation,  but 
nac,  March     could  uot  Ward  off  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

La  Isoue,  in  command  of  the  extreme  rear,  with  great 
courage  drove  back  the  foremost  of  tlie  Eoman  Catholics,  but 
was  soon  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner.  His  men  were 
thrown  in  disorder  upon  D'Andelot,  who,  by  an  almost  super- 
human effort,  not  only  sustained  the  shock,  but  retook  and  for 
a  sliort  time  held  the  abbey.  D'Andelot  was,  however,  in  turn 
forced  to  yield  the  ground. 

Meantime  Coligny  had  called  upon  Cond6  for  assistance,  and 
the  prince,  leaving  his  infantry  to  follow,  had  hurried  back  with 
the  few  horse  that  were  within  reach,  and  now  took  position  on 
the  left.  But  it  was  impossible  for  so  unequal  a  struggle  to 
continue  long.  The  Huguenots  were  outflanked  and  almost  en- 
closed between  their  adversaries  and  the  Charente.  It  was  a 
time  for  desperate  and  heroic  venture.  Coligny's  forces  had 
lost  the  groimd  which  they  had  been  contesting  inch  by  in6h 
about  a  raised  causeway.  \ 

Cond^  himself  had  but  three  hundred  knights.     One  of  hi^, 
arms  he  carried  in  a  sling,  because  of  a  recent  injury.    To^ 
render  his  condition  yet  more  deplorable,  his  thigh  had  just 
been  broken,  as  he  rode  up,  by  a  kick  from  the  unmanageable 
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horse  of  his  brother-in-law,  La  Bochefoncatild.  The  prince  was 
no  coward.  Tnming  to  his  little  company  of  followers,  he  ex- 
claimed: ^^My  friends,  true  noblesse  of  France,  here  is  the 
opportunity  we  have  long  wished  for  in  vain  I  Our  God  is  the 
God  of  Battles.  He  loves  to  be  so  called.  He  always  declares 
Himself  for  the  right,  and  never  fails  to  succor  those  who  serve 
Him.  He  will  infallibly  protect  us,  if,  after  having  taken  np 
arms  for  the  liberty  of  our  consciences,  we  put  all  our  hope  in 
Him.  Come  and  let  us  complete  what  the  first  charges  have 
begim ;  and  remember  in  what  a  state  Louis  of  Bourbon  entered 
into  the  combat  for  Christ  and  for  his  native  land!"  Thus 
having  spoken,  he  bent  forward,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  devoted 
band,  and  under  an  ensign  bearing  for  device  the  figure  of  the 
Roman  hero  Marcus  Curtius  and  the  singularly  appropriate 
motto,  "  Doux  le  peril  pour  Christ  et  le  Pays,"  he  dashed  upon 
a  hostile  battalion  eight  hundred  strong.* 

The  conflict  was,  in  the  judgment  of  that  scarred  old  Hugue- 
not warrior,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  the  sharpest  and  most  obstinate 
ill  all  the  civil  wars.*  At  last  Conde's  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  the  prince  was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  The  day 
was  evidently  lost,  and  Conde,  calling  two  of  the  enemies' 
knights  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  the  life  of  one  of 
whom  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  saved,  raised  his  visor,  made 
himself  known,  and  surrendered.  His  captors  pledged  him 
their  word  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  and  respectfully  en- 
deavored to  raise  him  from  the  ground.  Just  at  that  moment 
another  horseman  rode  np.  It  was  Montesquieu,  captain  of 
Anjou's  guards,  who  came  directly  from  his  master,  and  was 
charged — so  it  was  said — with  a  secret  commission.  He  drew  a 
pistol  as  he  approached,  and,  without  inquiring  into 
LcMita,  Prince  thc  tCHUs  of  tlic  capturc,  sliot  Coude  in  the  back. 
The  shot  penetrated  between  the  joints  of  his  armor, 
and  caused  almost  instantaneous  death. 


»  Agjippa  d'Aubign^,  Hist,  univ.,  liv.  v.,  c.  8  (i.  280);  De  Thou,  iv.  175. 

*  D*Aabigfn6,  ubi  ntpra.  A  Huguenot  patriarch,  named  La  Vergne,  was 
noticed  by  Agrippa  himself  fighting  in  the  midst  of  twenty-five  of  his  nephews 
and  kinsmen.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  old  man  and  of  fifteen  of  his  followen 
fell  almost  on  a  single  heap,  and  nearly  all  the  sorvivors  were  taken  ptisonexa. 
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So  perished  a  prince  even  more  illnstrioas  for  his  courage 
and  intrepidity  than  for  his  exalted  rank — ^a  prince  who  liad 
conscientiously  espoused  the  reformed  faith,  and  had  felt  him- 
self constrained  by  his  duty  to  his  God  and  to  his  fellow- 
believers  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  Huguenots  against 
illegal  persecution.  "  Our  consolation,"  wrote  Jeanne  d'Albret  a 
few  weeks  later,  ^^  is  that  he  died  on  the  true  bed  of  honor,  botli 
for  body  and  soul,  for  the  service  of  his  Ood  and  his  king,  and 
the  quiet  of  his  fatherland."  *  So  magnanimous  a  hero  could 
not  be  insensible  to  the  invasion  of  his  claims  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family  next  in  the  succession  to  the  Yalois ;  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  believe  tliat,  in  his  assumption  of 
arms  in  three  successive  wars,  he  was  influenced  solely,  or  even 
principally,  by  selfish  or  ambitious  motives.  His  devotion  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  was  sincere  and  whole-souled. 
If  his  love  of  pleasure  was  a  serious  blot  upon  his  character,  let 
charity  at  least  reflect  upon  the  fearful  corruption  of  the  court 
in  which  he  had  been  living  from  his  childhood,  and  remem- 
ber that  if  Cond^  yielded  too  readily  to  its  fascinations,  and 
fell  into  shameful  excesses,  he  yet  bore  with  meekness  the 
pointed  remonstrances  of  faithful  friends,  and  in  the  end  shook 
oflF  the  chains  with  which  his  enemies  had  endeavored  to  bind 
him  fast.'    As  a  soldier,  no  one  could  surpass  Cond^  for  bra- 

<  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  Marie  de  Cldves,  April,  1569,  Boohambeau,  Lettres 
d'Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  de  Jehanne  d'Albret  (Paris,  1877),  297. 

*  I  regret  to  toy  tbat  the  current  representations  as  to  the  termination  of 
Condi's  dishonorable  attachment  to  Isabeau  de  Limueil  are  proved  by  contem- 
porary documents  to  be  erroneous.  The  tears  and  remonstrances  of  his  wife 
£leonore  de  Boye  (see  ante,  chapter  xiv.)  may  have  had  some  temporary  effect. 
But  an  anonymous  letter  among  the  Simancas  MSS. ,  written  Ifarch  15,  1565 
(and  consequently  more  than  six  months  after  l^leonore's  death,  which  occurred 
July  28, 1564),  portrays  him  as  *•*  hora  piil  che  mai  passionate  per  la  sua  Lime- 
lia.'*  Due  d'Aumale,  Pieces  justif.,  i  652.  Just  as  Calvin  (letter  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1568,  Bonnet,  Lettres  fran9.,  ii.  589)  had  rebuked  the  prince  wiUi  his 
customary  frankness,  warning  him  respecting  his  conduct,  and  saying  that 
^Mes  bonnes  gens  en  seront  offenses,  les  malins  en  feront  leur  risee,"  so  now 
Goligny  and  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  of  his  suite  united  with  the  Protestant 
ministers  in  begging  him  to  renounce  his  present  course  of  life,  and  contract 
a  second  honorable  marriage.  The  latter  held  up  to  him  ^*il  perioolo  et 
infamia  propria,  et  11  scandalo  commune  a  tutta  la  relligione  per  esseme  lui 
capo ; "  the  former  threatened  to  leave  him.    I  have  seen  no  injurious  reports 
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very.*  If  his  abilities  as  a  general  were  not  of  the  very  first 
order,  he  had  at  least  the  good  sense  to  adopt  the  plans  of  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligny,  the  true  hero  of  the  first  three  civil  wars.  The 
relations  between  these  two  men  were  well  deserving  of  admira- 
tion. On  the  part  of  Conde  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  jeal- 
ousy of  the  resplendent  abilities  and  well-earned  reputation  of 
the  admiral.  On  the  part  of  Coligny  there  was  an  eqnal  free- 
dom from  desire  to  supplant  the  prince  either  in  the  esteem  of 
his  followers  or  in  military  rank.  Coligny  was  inflexible  in  Ids 
determination  to  accept  no  honors  or  distinctions  that  might 
appear  to  prejudice  the  respect  due  by  a  Ohatillon  to  a  prince 
of  royal  blood.' 

The  Prince  of  Conde  was,  unfortunately,  not  the  only  Hu- 
guenot leader  murdered  in  cold  blood  at  the  battle  of  Jamac. 
Chastelier-Pourtaut  de  Latour,  who,  having  lately  brought  his 
flotilla  back  in  safety  to  La  Rochelle,  had  hastened  to  take  the 
field  with  the  Protestants,  was  recognized  after  his  capture  as 
the  same  nobleman  who,  five  years  before,  had  killed  tlie  Sieur 
de  Charry  at  Paris,  and  was  killed  in  revenge  by  some  of 
Charry's  friends.  Robert  Stuart,  the  brave  leader  descended 
from  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  who  was  said  to  have  slain 
Constable  Montmorency  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  was  assas- 
sinated after  he  had  been  talking  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
within  hearing  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  duke,  by  one  of  the 
constable's  adherents.* 

These  flagrant  violations  of  good  faith  incurred  severe  ani- 


affecting  Gonde^s  moraln  after  his  marriage,  NoTember  8,  1565,  to  Fran<^oi«e 
Marie  d'Orleana  LoDgueville.     Duo  d^Aumale,  Princes  de  Oond^,  i.  26H-278. 

*  Long  the  idol  of  the  Hoguenota.  both  of  high  or  of  low  degree,  be  enjoyed 
a  popularity  perpetuated  in  a  spirited  song  (''  La  Chanson  du  Petit  Homme  ";, 
current  so  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  first  war,  1563,  the  refrain  of  which, 
alluding  to  the  prince's  diminutive  stature,  is:  *'*■  Dieu  gard^  de  mat  ie  Petit 
Homme  !  "    Chansonnier  Huguenot,  250.  etc. 

*  The  author  of  the  Vie  de  Coligny  (Cologne,  1686)  (^Tes  more  than  one 
instance  of  a  deference  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  his  biog^phy  which  may 
seem  to  the  reader  excessive,  but  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  chivalrous 
feeling  of  the  loyal  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  Brantome  (Hommes  iUustres,  (Euvres,  viiL  163,  164)  relates  that  Honorat 
de  Savoie,  Count  of  Villars,  begged  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  have  Stuart  given 
over  to  him,  and,  having  gained  bis  request,  mozdered  bim. 
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»«ive,ri«,.  A  letto,  I.  e,u»,  writ,.,  ij  yonng  Pri„«'-He..7 

of  Navarre,  or  in  his  name,  to  Henry  of  Anjou,  on 

Narairere-     the  twelfth  of  Julv,  1569,  about  four  months  after  the 


■gainst  the  battle  of  Jamac.  He  begins  by  answering  the  asper- 
sions east  upon  his  mother  and  himself,  and  by  assert- 
ing that,  if  his  age  (which,  however,  is  not  much  less  than  that 
of  Anjou)  disqualifies  him  from  passing  a  judgment  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  recognize 
the  instigators  of  the  new  troubles  as  the  enemies  of  the  public 
weal.  It  is  not  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  honors  and  dignities 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  France,  who  seeks 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  rather,  they  seek  its  ruin  who, 
in  their  eagerness  to  usurp  the  crown,  have  gone  the  length  of 
making  genealogical  searches  to  prove  their  possession  of  a  title 
superior  to  that  of  the  Valois,  "  and  have  learned  how  to  sell 
the  blood  of  the  house  of  France  against  itself,*  constraining 
the  kingj  as  it  were,  to  in/ike  use  of  his  left  arm  to  cut  off  his 
rigkt^  so  as  more  easily  to  wrest  his  sceptre  from  him  after- 
ward." In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Anjou  that  Stuart  alone 
was  killed  in  cold  blood,  Henry  of  Navarre  affirms  that  he  can 
enumerate  many  others.*  "But  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  reminding  you  of  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Prince 
of  Conde  was  treated,  inasmuch  as  it  touches  you,  Sir,  and 
because  it  is  a  matter  well  known  and  free  of  doubt.  For  his 
death  has  left  to  posterity  an  example  of  as  noted  treachery, 
bad  faith  and  cruelty  as  was  ever  shown,  seeing  that  those.  Sir, 
who  murdered  him  could  not  be  deterred  from  the  perpetration 
of  so  wicked  an  act  by  the  respect  they  owed  to  the  greatness 
of  your  blood,  to  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  so  nearly 

'  **Qai  par  artifioeB  merreiUeiuement  snbtils  ont  bien  seen  yandre  le  saDg 
de  la  maison  de  France  oontre  soy-mesmeB/' 

*  The  Karl  of  Leicester  wrote  to  Randolph :  *'  Robert  Stnart,  Ghastellier, 
and  oertaine  other  worthy  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  six,  were  lykewise 
taken  and  slajne,  as  the  Frenohe  tearme  it,  de  saDg  froid.**  Wright,  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  i  814.  See  also  Cardinal  ChAtillon*s  letter  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, June  10,  1569,  in  which  the  writer  declares  significantly  of  Condi's 
mnrder  by  Monteeqnion,  "  ce  qn^il  n^enst  oe4  entreprendre  sans  en  avoir 
oommaadement  d«  jphu  grands.**  Klookholn,  Brief e  Friedrich  des  Fxom- 
inen,iL  886. 

Vol.  n.— 80 
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related,  and  that  they  dealt  with  him  as  they  would  have  done 
with  the  most  miserable  soldier  of  tlie  whole  army." ' 

The  Huguenot  loss  in  the  battle  of  Jamac  was  snrprisingly 
small  in  the  number  of  men  killed.  It  is  probable  that,  includ- 
ing prisoners,  they  lost  about  four  hundred  men,  or  about  twice 
as  many  as  the  Boman  Catholics.*  But  the  loss  was  in  effect 
much  more  considerable.  The  dead  and  the  prisoners  were  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility.  Among  those  that  had  faUen 
into  the  enemy's  hands  were  the  bastard  son  of  Antoine  of 
Navarre,  Fran9ois  de  la  None,  Soubise,  La  Lone,  and  others  of 
nearly  equal  distinction.  Of  infantry  the  Huguenot  army  lost 
but  few  men,  as  the  regiments,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Pluviaut,  did  not  enter  the  engagement  at  all.  Coming  up  too 
late,  and  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  enemy's  victorious  cavalry,  they  evacuated  Jamac,  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  and,  after  breaking  down  the 
bridge,  retreated  leisurely  toward  Cognac.  Admiral  Coligny, 
meantime,  upon  whom  the  command  in  chief  now  devolved, 
diverged  to  the  right,  and  conducted  the  cavalry  in  safety  to 
Saintes.  The  Roman  Catholic  army,  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  success  it  had  gained,  made  no  attempt  at  pm'suit. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Anjou  entered  Jamac  in  triumph.  With  him 
was  brought  the  corpse  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  tied  to  an  assV 
back,  to  be  afterward  exposed  by  a  pillar  of  the  house  whei-e 
Anjou  lodged — ^the  butt  of  the  sneers  and  low  wit  of  the  sol- 


1  Letter  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  ^^  escript  an  Gamp 
d^Availle  le  zii«  jour  de  juillet  1560/*  Lettres  inedites  de  Henry  lY.  re- 
cneillies  par  le  Prince  Aug^tin  Galitzin  (Paris,  i860),  4-11. 

*  The  Huguenot  loss  is  given  by  Jean  de  Serres  (iii.  310)  at  200  killed  and 
40  taken  prisoners.  Agrippa  d^Anbign^  states  it  at  140  gentilhommes  (Hist, 
univ.,  i.  280).  The  Earl  of  Leicester's  words  are :  *'  In  which  oonflicte  was 
slayne  on  both  sydes,  as  we  heare,  not  above  foure  hundred  men  "  (Wright. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  L  313,  314).  Castelnau  speaks  of  over  a  hundred  Hngaenot 
gentlemen  slain  and  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners  (liv.  vii. ,  a  4).  The 
^^  Ad  viz  donn6  par  M'  Norrys,  ambassadeur  pour  la  royne  d'Angleterro,  prins 
de  ses  lettres,  envoyees  de  Metz,  le  18  d'Avril  *'  (La  Mothe  Fdn^lon,  i.  302), 
agrees  with  Leicester,  but  is  unique  in  making  Anjou*s  lora  greater  than  that 
of  the  Huguenots.  De  Thou  makes  the  Protestants  lose  400.  The  untruth- 
ful Davila  says,  **  the  Huguenots  lost  not  above  seven  hundred  men,  but  they 
were  most  of  them  gentlemen  and  oaTaliezs  of  note.*' 
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diers.'  In  the  first  glow  of  extdtation  over  a  victory,  the  real 
credit  of  which  belonged  to  Gtispard  de  Tavannes,*  Anjou  con- 
templated erecting  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  Conde  fell.  The 
better  counsels  of  M.  de  Camavalet,  however,  induced  him  to 
abandon  a  design  which  would  have  confirmed  all  the  sinister 
mmors  respecting  his  complicity  in  the  assassination.'  The 
prince's  dead  body  was  given  up  for  interment  to  the  Prince 
of  Navarre,  and  found  a  resting-place  in  the  ancestral  tomb  at 
Vendome.* 

Henry  of  Anjou  was  not  inclined  to  suffer  his  victory  to  pass 
Exaggerated  ^^i^oticed.  Almost  as  soou  as  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
imuctiiw.  cleared  away,  a  careful  description  of  his  exploit  was 
prepared  for  circulation,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  the  compiler  if 

'  A^ppa  d*Aabign6,  L  281.  La  Fosse  and  others  have  preserred  one  of 
ihe  good  Catholio  stanzas  oomposed  on  this  oooasion : 

L'an  mil  oinq  cent  soixante  et  neof 
Entre  Cong^ac  et  ChAteaunenf 
Fust  apporte  snr  ane  ftnesse 
Le  grand  ennemi  de  la  messe. 

(Journal  d'an  cai6  lignenr,  104.) 

*  *^  On  donna  rhonneurde  oette  defaicte  A  M.  de  Tayannes.*^  La  Fosse,  104. 
'  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlv.)  177.     Claude  de  Sainctes,  afterward  Bishop  of 

Evrenz,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  figured  at  the  colloquy  of  Poissj,  is 
credited  with  the  suggestion  of  the  chapeL 

*  The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  the  battle  of  Jamac,  or  of  Bassao, 
as  it  is  also  frequently  called,  from  the  abbey  near  which  it  raged,  are :  Jean 
de  Serres,  iii.  809-315  ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlv.)  173-176  ;  Castelnau,  liv.  vii., 
c.  4 ;  Ag.  d^Anbign^,  i.  278-381 ;  Le  vray  discours  de  la  bataille  donn^  par 
monMieur  le  13.  iour  de  Mars,  1569,  entre  Ghasteauneuf  et  Jamac,  etc. ,  avec 
privilege  (Cimber  et  Danjon,  Archives  curieuses,  vi  365,  etc.) ;  Discours  de  la 
bataille  donn^e  par  Monseigneur,  Duo  d* Anjou  et  de  Bourbonnoys,  .  .  . 
centre  les  rebeUes  .  .  .  entre  la  ville  d*Angoulesme  et  Jamac,  prde  d*une 
maison  nomm^e  Vibrac  appartenant  k  la  Dame  de  Mezidres ;  an  inaccurate 
official  account,  drawn  up  at  Metz  by  Neufville  on  the  first  reception  of  the 
news,  and  sent  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Alava,  to  Philip  II. ;  La  Mothe 
Fen^lon,  Corr.  dip.,  viL  3-11 ;  Davila,  bk.  iv. ;  the  '*  Relation  originale"  in 
Documents  in^dits  lir^s  des  colL  MSS.  de  la  biblioth^ue  royale  (Fr.  gov.), 
iv.  483,  etc.  Compare  the  excellent  narratives  of  the  Due  d*Aumale  and 
Prof.  Soldan.  The  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Phist.  du  prot.  fr.,  L  (1853)  429,  gives 
a  representation  of  a  monument,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  about  eleven  feet 
in  height,  erected  by  the  Department  of  the  Charente,  in  1818,  on  the  spot 
where  Gond4  fell.  A  somewhat  similar  monument,  raised  in  1770  by  the 
Count  de  Jamac,  was  destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution. 
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the  account  he  gave  was  not  BiifGu^iently  flattering  to  the  young 
prince's  vanity.  Conde's  body  had  not  been  four  days  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  before  Anjon  wrote  to  his 
brother,  the  Bang  of  France,  announcing  the  fact  that  he  had 
ab'eady  despatched  messengers  with  the  pi'ecious  document  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Florence,  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy^ 
Ferrara,  Parma,  and  Urbino,  to  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  to  Philip  of  Spain ;  while  copies  were 
also  under  way,  intended  for  the  French  ambassadors  in  England 
and  Switzerland,  for  the  Parliaments  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
Toulouse,  the  ^^  prev6t  des  marchands,"  and  the  ^^  dchevins''  of 
the  capital,  and  others.* 

The  exaggerated  bulletins  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  were  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  all  the  Boman  Catholic 
allies  of  France.  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  in  particular  sent  warm 
congratulations  to  the  ^'Most  Christian  King''  and  to  Catharine 
de'  Medici.  But  he  was  very  careful  to  couple  his 
nngninary  cxpressions  of  tliauks  with  an  earnest  recommenda- 
jan  on*.  ^.^^  ^^  pursuc  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  even  to 
the  extermination  of  the  detested  heretics.  "  The  more  kindly 
God  has  dealt  with  you  and  us,"  he  promptly  wrote  to  Charles, 
"  the  more  vigorously  and  diligently  must  you  make  use  of  the 
present  victory  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  remnants  of  the  enemy, 
and  wholly  tear  up,  not  only  the  roots  of  an  evil  so  great  and 
which  had  gathered  to  itself  such  strength,  but  even  the  very 
Jibres  of  the  roots.  Unless  they  be  thoroughly  extirpated,  they 
will  again  sprout  and  grow  up  (as  we  have  so  often  heretofore 
seen  happen),  where  your  Majesty  least  expects  it"  Pius  pledged 
his  word  that  Charles  would  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  "  if  no 
respect  for  men  or  for  human  considerations  should  be  powerful 
enough  to  induce  him  to  spai*c  God's  enemies,  who  had  spared 
neither  God  nor  him."  "  In  no  other  way,"  he  added,  "  will 
you  be  able  to  appease  God,  than  by  avenging  the  injuries  done 
to  God  with  the  utmost  severity,  by  the  merited  punishment 
of  most  accursed  men."    And  he  set  as  a  warning  before  the 


'  Anjoa  to  Charles  EL,  Mazoh  17,  1569,  Duo  d*Aaxnale,  Les  Princes  de 
Cond^,  IL  809. 
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eyee  of  the  French  monarch  the  example  of  King  Saul,  who, 
when  commanded  by  God,  through  Samuel  the  Prophet,  so  to 
smite  the  Amalekites,  an  infidel  people,  that  none  should  escape, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  infant  nor  suckling,  incurred 
the  anger  and  rejection  of  the  Ahnighty  by  sparing  Agag  and 
the  best  of  the  spoil,  instead  of  utterly  destroying.them.* 

Two  weeks  later  the  pontiff  received  the  unwelcome  tidings 
that  some  of  the  Huguenot  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Jamac  had  been  spared.  La  None,  Soubise,  and  other  gentle- 
men had  actually  been  left  alive,  and  were  likely  to  escape  with- 
out paying  the  forfeit  due  to  their  crimes.  At  this  dreadful 
intelligence  the  righteous  indignation  of  Pius  was  kindled.  On 
one  and  the  same  day  (the  thirteenth  of  April)  he  wrote  long 
letters  to  Catharine,  to  Anjou,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  to  Charles  himself.*  Of  all 
these  letters  the  tenor  was  identical.  Such  slackness  to  execute 
vengeance  would  certainly  provoke  God's  patience  to  anger; 
the  king  must  visit  condign  punishment  upon  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  rebels  against  his  own  authority.  To  the  victor 
of  Jamac  he  was  specially  urgent,  supplicating  him  to  coun- 
teract any  leanings  that  might  be  shown  to  an  impious  mercy. 
"  Your  brother's  rebels  have  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  of 
the  realm.  They  have,  so  &r  as  in  them  lay,  subverted  the 
Catholic  religion,  have  burned  churches,  have  most  cruelly  slain 
the  priests  of  Almighty  God,  have  committed  numberless  other 
crimes;  consequently  they  deserve  to  receive  those  extreme 
penalties  {mpplicia)  that  are  ordained  by  the  laws.  And  if  any 
of  their  number  shall  attempt,  through  the  intercession  of  your 
nobles  with  the  king  your  brother,  to  escape  the  penalties  they 
deserve,  it  is  your  duty,  in  view  of  your  piety  to  God  and  zeal 
for  the  divine  honor,  to  reject  the  prayers  of  all  that  intercede 
for  them,  and  to  show  yourself  equally  inexorable  to  all."  * 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  known  desire  of  the  occupant 
of  the  Holy  See  that  the  policy  of  the  French  courts  of  justice 

>  Apofitolicaram  Pii  Qointi,  P.  H.,  Epistolaram  libri  qoinqae.    Antyerpin, 
1640,  152. 
*  PU  Qninti  Epist,  157-166. 
<  Ibid.,  160, 161. 
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became  more  and  more  gangainary  ?  We  can  scarcely  donbt  that 
the  Pope's  injunctions  had  mnch  to  do  with  these  in- 
nrMtion of    creasing  severities.     Beginning  in  March,  1569,  the 
ment  of  Bar-  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  issued  a  series  of  decrees 
~°*'  condemning  a  crowd  of  Protestants  to  death.    The 

names  that  appear  upon  the  records  within  the  compass  of  one 
year  number  not  less  than  twehe  hundred  and  seventeen.  The 
victims  were  taken  out  of  all  grades  of  society — ^from  noblemen, 
military  men,  judges,  priests  and  monks,  down  to  humble 
mechanics  and  laborers.  The  lists  made  out  by  their  enemies 
prove  at  least  one  fact  which  the  Huguenots  had  long  main- 
tained :  that  they  counted  in  their  ranks  representatives  of  the 
first  families  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  eveiy  other  class  of 
tlie  population.  Happily  sentence  was  pronounced  generally 
upon  the  absent,  and  the  barbarous  punishment  of  beheading, 
quartering,  and  exposing  to  the  popular  gaze,  remained  unexe- 
cuted. But  the  incidental  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  reputed  Huguenots,  which,  so  far  from  being  a 
mere  formal  threat,  was  in  fact  the  principal  object  contempla- 
ted by  the  prosecution,  proved  to  be  sober  reality,  and  the  goods 
of  the  banished  Protestants  afforded  rich  plunder  to  the  in- 
formers.* 

Upon  Elizabeth  of  England  the  first  effect  of  the  reported 

victory  at  Jarnac  was  clearly  marked.     Her  favorite,  the  Earl 

of  Leicester,  assured  the  French  ambassador  that,  al- 

Queen  Eliza-       ,  ,        ,  ,  r        . 

beth  becomes  tliough  tuc  quccu  was  sorry  to  see  those  proiessmg 
her  religion  maltreated,  yet,  as  queen,  she  would  arm 
in  behalf  of  Charles  when  fighting  against  his  own  subjects.' 
Her  own  declarations,  however,  were  not  so  strong,  or  perhaps, 
after  a  little  reflection,  she  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Huguenots.  For,  although  she  exhibited  cu- 
riosity to  hear  the  "  true "  accoimt,  which  a  special  messenger 
from  Charles  the  Ninth  was  commissioned  to  bring  her,  and  re- 
ceived the  tidings  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  French  am- 

1  Boscheron  des  Fortes,  Hist,  dn  Parlement  de  Bordeaux  (Bordeaaz,  1877), 
L  214,  216.  Afi  the  Huguenots  were*  condemned,  not  for  heresy,  but  for  re- 
bellion, sacrilege,  etc.,  the  learned  author  finds  no  mention  of  fagot  and  flame. 

*  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  i.  288-294. 
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bassador,  she  would  not  rejoice  at  the  death  of  Cond^,  whom 
she  held  to  be  a  very  good  and  faithful  servant  of  his  Majesty's 
crown,  and  deplored  a  war  which,  whether  victory  inclined  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  must  lead  to  the  diminution  of  Charles's 
best  forces  and  the  ruin  of  his  noblesse.* 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  defeat  which  the  royalists  had 
flattered  themselves  would  terminate  the  war,  and  over  which 
they  had  sung  Te  Deums,  weakened  the  Huguenots  very  little.* 
The  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  hearing  the  intelligence, 
Queen  of  huriied  to  CofiHiac,  where  she  presented  herself  to  the 
army,  and  reminded  the  brave  men  who  heard  her 
voice  that,  although  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  their  late  leader, 
was  dead,  the  good  cause  was  not  dead ;  and  that  the  cour- 
age of  such  good  men  ought  never  to  fail.  God  had  pro- 
vided, and  ever  would  provide,  fresh  instruments  to  up- 
hold His  own  chosen  work.  Her  brief  address  restored  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  fugitives.  When  she  returned  to  La 
Ilochelle,  to  devise  new  means  of  supplying  the  necessities 
of  the  army,  she  left  behind  her  men  resolved  ^  retrieve 
their  recent  losses.  They  did  not  wait  long  for  an  opportunity. 
The  Koman  Catholics,  advancing,  laid  siege  to  Cognac,  confi- 
dent of  easy  success.  But  the  garrison,  which  included  seven 
thousand  infantry  newly  levied,  received  them  with  determina- 
tion. Sallies  were  frequent  and  bloody,  and  when,  at  last,  the 
siege  was  raised,  the  army  of  Anjou  had  sacrificed  nearly  as 
many  men  before  the  walls  of  a  small  provincial  city  as  the 
Huguenots  had  lost  on  the  much  vaunted  field  of  Jamac* 

The  events  of  the  next  two  or  three  months  certainly  ex- 
hibited no  diminution  in  the  power  or  in  the  spirit  of  the 

'  Despatch  of  April  12,  1569,  ibid.,  i.  808. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  reiiiilts  of  the  battle  were  designedly  ezagig^rated 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  time,  and  have  been  overrated  ever  since. 
Agrippa  d*  Aabign6  aUeges  that,  out  of  128  comets  of  cavalry  in  the  Hugue- 
not army,  only  fifteen  were  engaged;  and  that  of  over  200  ensigns  of  in- 
fantry, barely  &ix — those  under  Pluviaut— came  within  a  league  of  the  battle- 
field.    Hist,  univ.,  ubi  supra, 

»  Jean  de  Serres,  ul  817,  318 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlv.)  178,  179.  De  Thou 
reckons  the  losses  of  the  Boman  GathoUcs  before  Cognac  at  more  than  800 
men. 
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Hugaenote.     St.  Jean  d^ Angel j,  into  which  Count  Montgomery 
_  had  thrown  himself,  defied  the  entire  army  of  An- 

note  recover  jou,  and  the  Biege  was  abandoned.  Angonleme,  an 
equally  tempting  morsel,  he  tried  to  obtain,  but 
failed.  At  Mucidan,  a  town  somewhat  to  the  southwest  of 
P^rigueux,  he  was  more  successful.  But  he  effected  its  capture 
at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  Brissac,  one  of  his  bravest  officers 
— a  loss  which  he  attempted  to  avenge  by  murdering  the  garri- 
son, after  it  had  surrendered  on  condition  that  life  and  property 
should  be  spared.*  Within  a  month  or  two  after  the  battle  of 
Jamac  the  Protestants  at  La  Bochelle  wrote,  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's information,  that  they  were  more  powerful  than  ever, 
that  Piles  had  brought  them  4,000  recruits,  that  D'Andelot 
was  soon  to  bring  tlie  viscounts  with  a  large  force.' 

But  the  course  of  that  indefatigable  warrior  was  now  run. 
D'Andelot's  excessive  labors  and  constant  exposure  had  brought 
on  a  fever  to  which  his  life  soon  succumbed.  Thei-e  were  not 
•  wanting  those,  it  is  true,  who  ascribed  his  sudden  death,  like 
most  of  the  deaths  of  important  peraonages  in  the  latter  part  of 
Death  of  ^^^^®  ccutury,  to  poisou ;  and  Huguenoc  and  loyal 
D'Andeiot.  pamphletccrs  alike  laid  the  crime  at  the  door  of 
Catharine  de'  Medici.*    But  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 


>  De  Thou,  iv.  180,  181 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  i.  282 ;  J.  de  Series,  iii.  818, 
819. 

'  La  Mothe  F^nclon,  i.  867.  And  now,  to  the  insulting  quatrain  already 
quoted  ck  propoe  of  Gondd^s  death,  the  Huguenot  soldiers  of  Angoumois  re- 
pUed  in  rough  yerses  of  their  own : 

Le  Prince  de  Gond^ 

II  a  ^te  tu4  ; 

Mais  Monsieur  TAmiral 

E^t  encore  ^  cheval, 

Avec  La  Roohcf ouoaujd 

Pour  achever  tous  ces  Papaux. 
y.  Bujeaud,  Ghronique  protestante  de  TAngoumois,  40. 
*  Discours  merveilleux  de  la  vie  de  Gatherine  de  Medicis  (Cologne,  1688), 
645.  See  the  atrocious  letter  to  Gatharine,  which  the  queen  found  upon  hex 
bed,  Nov.  8,  1575,  and  which  purports  to  have  been  written  from  Lausanne. 
In  the  copy  published  by  Le  Laboureur  (ii.  425-429),  it  is  signed  *^  Qimnd 
Ghamp  ;  ^*  in  that  which  the  editor  of  Glaude  Haton  gives  in  an  appendix  (p. 
1111-1115)  the  name  is  *'  Emille  Dardani.**    The  date  is  doubtful.    Le  Lab<m« 
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snbstantiate  the  accusation,  and  we  must  not  nnnecessarily 
ascribe  this  base  act  to  a  woman  already  responsible  for  too 
many  nndeniable  crimes/  The  death  of  so  gallant  and  true- 
hearted  a  nobleman,  a  faithful  and  unflinching  friend  of  tlio 
Bef ormation  from  the  time  when  it  first  began  to  spread  exten- 
sively among  the  higher  classes  of  the  French  population,  and 
who  had  amply  atoned  for  a  momentary  act  of  weakness,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  an  uncompromising  profession 
of  his  religion  on  every  occasion  during  the  reigns  of  that  mon- 
arch's two  sons,  was  deeply  felt  by  his  comrades  in  arms.  As 
"  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry,"  he  had  occupied  the 
first  rank  in  this  branch  of  the  service,'  and  his  experience 
was  as  highly  prized  as  his  impetuous  valor  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  The  brilliancy  of  his  executive  abilities  seemed  to  all 
beholders  indispensable  to  complement  the  more  calm  and  de- 
liberative temperament  of  his  elder  brother.  It  was  natural, 
thei-efore,  that  the  admiral,  while  pouring  out  his  private  grief 
for  one  who  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  in  a  touching  letter  to 
D'Andelot's  children,*  should  experience  as  deep  a  sorrow  for 

xear  is  apparent!  j  more  correct  in  gi^i^fiT  it  as  "  le  troisidme  mois  de  la  qua- 
iridme  ann6e  apr^sla  trahison  "  (St.  Rartholomew's  Day). 

1  The  Vie  deColignj  (Cologne,  1686),  p.  860,  861,  says  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  author  regarded  D*  Andelot's  death  as  other  than  natural  But  Hot- 
man's  Qasparis  Colinii  Vita  (1575),  p.  75,  mentions  the  suspicion,  and  considers 
it  confirmed  by  the  saying  attributed  to  Birague,  afterward  chancellor,  that 
**the  war  would  never  be  terminated  by  arms  alone,  but  that  it  might  be 
brought  to  a  dose  yezy  easily  hj  eoak$,^^  Oardinal  GbAtiUon,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Blector  Palatine,  June  10, 1569,  aUndes  to  his  brother's  having  died  of  poison 
as  a  weU -ascertained  fact,  **  comme  il  est  apparent  tant  par  Tanatomie,''  etc. 
Kluckholn,  Brief e  Frederick  des  Frommen,  ii.  836. 

*  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the  court  had  undertaken  to 
deprive  D'Andelot  of  his  rank,  and  had  divided  his  duties  between  Brissaoand 
SuozzL  Briasac  had  been  killed,  and  Strozsd  was  now  recognized  by  the  court 
as  colonel-general. 

'  The  letter  written  from  Saintes,  May  18, 1569,  is  inserted  in  Gasparis  (^linii 
Vita  (1575)  pp.  75-78,  the  author  remarldng,  **quam  ipsius  manum,  atque 
chirographum  pro  manibus  jam  habeo.**  The  possession  of  so  many  family 
manuscripts  on  the  part  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  this  valuable  contempo- 
xaxy  aooount,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  distin- 
guished Fzands  Hotman,  in  whose  hands  the  admiral's  widow,  Jaqueline  d*£n- 
tremont,  or  Antremont,  had  placed  all  the  documents  she  possessed,  entreating 
him  to  undertake  the  pious  task  of  compiling  alife  of  her  husband.    In  a  re- 
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the  loss  of  his  wise  and  efficient  oo-operation.  lie  might  be 
pardoned  a  little  despondency  as  he  recalled  the  prophetic 
words  that  had  dropped  from  D^lndelot^s  lips  daring  a  brief 
respite  from  his  burning  fever :  "  France  shall  have  many  woes 
to  suffer  with  you,  and  then  without  you ;  but  all  will  in  the 
end  fall  upon  the  Spaniard ! "  *  Tlie  prospect  was  not  bright. 
Peace  was  yet  far  distant — peace,  which  Coligny  preferred  a 
thousand  times  to  his  own  life,  but  would  not  purchase  dis- 
honorably by  the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  right  to 
worship  his  God  according  to  the  convictions  of  his  heart  and 
conscience.  The  burden  of  the  defence  of  the  Protestants  had 
appeared  sufficiently  heavy  when  Conde,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  alive  to  share  it  with  him.  But  now,  with  the  entire  chaige 
of  maintaining  the  party  against  a  powerful  and  determined 
enemy,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  thus  was  able  to  cloak  his  ambitious  designs 
with  the  pretence  of  the  royal  authority,  and  deprived  of  a 
brother  whom  the  army  had  appropriately  sumamed  "  le  cheva- 
lier sans  peur," '  the  task  might  well  appear  to  demand  herculean 
strength. 

Henry  of  Navarre  had,  indeed,  just  been  recognized  as 
general-in-chief,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  Henry 
New  respond-  ^^  Coudc ;  but  Navarro  was  a  boy  of  little  more  than 
S^AdmiSri*^  fifteen,  and  his  cousin  was  not  much  older.  Nothing 
congny.  could  f or  the  present  be  expected  from  such  striplings ; 
and  the  public,  ever  ready  to  look  upon  the  comical  side  of  even 
the  most  serious  matters,  was  not  slow  in  nicknaming  them  the 
"  admiraPs  two  pages."  •  Coligny,  however,  was  not  crushed  by 
the  new  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  him.    No  longer 


markable  letter  which  has  but  lately  come  to  light,  dated  Jannaiy  15,  1573 
(new  style  1573),  after  an  exordium  full  of  those  classical  allusions  of  which 
the  age  was  so  fond,  she  writes:  **Ne  trouyes  etrange,  je  yous  supplie,  si 
j*ai  essaye  de  reveiller  yoetre  plume  pour  laisser  k  la  post^rite  autant  de 
t^moignages  de  la  yertu  de  feu  monseigneur  et  mari,  que  nos  ennemis  la 
Teulent  designer/*  eta     Bulletin,  vi.  29. 

*  *'  La  France  aura  beauoonp  de  manx  avec  yous,  et  puis  sans  voqb  ;  nuda  en 
fin  tout  tombera  sur  TEspagnol.**    Agrippa  d^Aubigne,  i.  288. 

'  Agrrippa  d*Anbign6,  ubi  mipra, 

*  Berger  de  Xiyrey,  Lettrea  minives  de  Henri  lY.  (Paria,  1848),  L  7. 
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hampered  by  the  authority  of  one  whose  counsels  often  verged 
on  foolhardiness,  he  soon  exhibited  his  consummate  abilities  so 
clearly,  that  even  his  enemies  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  never  given  him  the  credit  he  deserved.  "  It  was 
soon  perceived,"  observes  an  author  by  no  means  friendly  to 
the  Huguenots,  "that  the  accident  (of  Conde's  death)  had 
happened  only  in  order  to  reveal  in  all  its  splendor  the  merits 
of  the  Admiral  de  Chatillon.  Tlie  admiral  had  had  during 
his  entire  life  very  difficult  and  complicated  matters  to  imravel, 
and,  nevertheless,  he  had  never  had  any  that  were  not  far  be- 
low his  abilities,  and  in  which,  consequently,  he  had  no  need 
of  exerting  his  full  capacity.  Thus  those  qiialities  that  were 
rarest,  and  that  exalted  him  most  above  others,  remained  hid- 
den, through  lack  of  opportunity,  and  would  apparently  have 
remained  always  concealed  during  the  lifetime  of  die  Prince  of 
Conde,  because  the  world  would  have  attributed  to  the  prince 
all  those  results  to  whose  accomplishment  it  could  not  learn  that 
the  admiral  had  contributed  more  than  had  the  former.  But, 
after  the  battle  of  Jamac  had  permitted  the  admiral  to  exhibit 
himself  fully  on  the  most  famous  theatre  of  Europe,  the  Cal- 
vinists  perceived  that  they  were  not  so  unhappy  as  they  thought, 
since  they  still  had  a  leader  who  would  prevent  them  from 
noticing  the  loss  they  had  experienced,  so  many  singular  quali- 
ties had  he  to  repair  it."  * 

Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Deux  Pouts,  had  at  length  entered  France, 
and  was  bringing  to  the  Huguenots  their  long-expected  succor. 
He  had  seven  tliousand  five  hundred  reiters  from 
Deux  ponu  lowcr  Germany,  six  thousand  lansquenets  from  upper 
German  »ux-  Germany,  and  a  body  of  French  and  Flemish  gentle- 
men, under  William  of  Orange  and  his  brother,  Mouy, 
Estemay  and  others,  which  may  have  swelled  his  army  to  about 


>  HiBtoire  de  Charles  IX.  par  le  sieur  Yarillas  (Cologrne,  1686).  \l  161,  162. 
I  am  glad  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  quoting  a  historian  in  whose  state- 
ments of  facts  I  have  as  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  concur  as  in  his  general 
deductions  of  principles.  M.  de  Thou  (iv.  182)  remarks  in  a  similar  spirit : 
'*  II  fit  yoir  i,  la  France  (et  ses  ennemism^me  en  oonvinrent)  quHl  4toit  capable 
de  soutenir  loi  seul  tout  le  parti  Protestant  dont  on  croyoit  auparayant  qu'U 
ne  soutenoit  qa^ine  partie.** 
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geventeen  thonsand  men  in  all.*  In  vain  did  his  oonsiny  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  attempt  to  dissuade  him,  offering  to  reim- 
burse him  the  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  he  had  already 
spent  upon  the  preparations  for  the  expedition.  Even  CJonde's 
death  did  not  discourage  him.  He  came,  he  said,  to  fight,  not 
for  the  prince,  bnt  for  "the  cause.*"  When  about  entering 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  dominions,  he  had  published  the 
reasons  of  his  coming  to  assist  the  Huguenots.  In  this  paper 
he  treated  as  pure  calunmies  the  accusations  brought  by  their 
enemies  against  Conde,  Coligny,  and  their  associates,  and  proved 
his  position  by  quoting  the  king's  own  express  declaration,  in  the 
recent  edicts  of  pacification, "  that  he  recognized  everything  they 
had  attempted  as  undertaken  by  his  orders  and  for  the  good  <^ 
the  kingdom."  •  The  point  was  certainly  wqU  taken.  Charles's 
various  declarations  were  not  remarkably  consistent.  In  one, 
Conde  was  "  his  f aitlif  ul  servant  and  subject,"  and  his  acts  were 
prompted  by  the  purest  of  motives.  In  the  next,  he  and  his 
fellow-Huguenots  were  incorrigible  rebels,  with  whom  every 
method  of  conciliation  had  signally  failed.  But  Charles  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  attempt  to  smooth  away  these  contradictions. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  replied  to  the  envoy  whom  Deux  Pouts 
sent  him  (April,  1569),  demanding  the  restitution  of  the  Edict 
of  January  and  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  due  to 
Prince  Casimir,  that  "  Deux  Ponts  was  too  insignificant  a  per- 
sonage (troj)  2>€tit  cornpaynon)  to  imdertakc  to  dictate  laws  to 
him,  and  that,  as  to  the  money,  he  would  deliberate  about  that 
when  the  duke  had  laid  down  his  arms."* 

*  Banke  (Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy),  241 ;  the  statement  of  Jean  de  Serres, 
iii.  825,  would  make  the  total  number  a  little  larger ;  the  accounts  of  Agrippft 
d  Aubign6,  i.  285,  and  De  Thou,  iv.  185,  make  it  somewhat  smaller. 

*  Ad  viz,  etc.,  La  Mothe  F6n61on,  t  3S3. 

>  De  Thou,  iv.  184  ;  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  820-323.  This  was  inFebroaiy.  It 
was  the  more  natural  for  Wolfgang  to  defend  his  course,  as  he  was  himself  an 
ancient  ally  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  Papiers  d'6tat  dn  card,  de  Oranvelle, 
ix.  507,  we  have  the  text  of  a  compact  formed  Oct  1,  1565 :  *^  Lettres  de  Ser- 
vice accord6cs  par  le  roi  d^Espagne  h  Wolfgang,  comte  Palatin  et  due  de  Deux 
Fonts.'*  According  to  this  document,  the  duke  was  bound  for  three  years  to 
obey  Philip^B  summons,  although  he  refused  to  pledge  himwAlf  to  do  anything 
directly  or  indirectly  against  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  its  snpporten. 

^  Journal  d'un  cur^  ligueur  (Jehan  de  la  Fosse),  104. 
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The  secret  of  this  arrogant  demeanor  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  court  believed  it  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  join  Coligny. 
Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  when  Deux  Fonts  had 
penetrated  to  Autun  in  Bui^mdy,  Charles  regarded  the  attempt 
as  well  nigh  hopeless.  The  fortunes  of  the  Huguenots  were 
desperate.  "  There  remains  for  them  as  their  last  resort,"  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  ambassadors,  "  but  the  single  hope  that  the 
Duke  of  Deux  Pouts  will  venture  so  far  as  to  go  to  find  them 
where  they  are.  But  there  is  little  likelihood  that  an  army  of 
strangers,  pursued  by  another  of  about  equal  strength — an  anny 
destitute  of  cities  of  its  own,  without  means  of  passing  the 
rivers,  favored  by  no  one  in  my  kingdom,  dying  of  hunger,  so 
often  harassed  and  put  to  inconvenience — should  be  able  to 
make  so  long  a  journey  without  being  lost  and  dissipated  of 
itself,  even  had  I  no  forces  to  combat  it."  "  The  duke,"  con- 
tinued the  king,  "will  soon  repent  of  his  mad  project  of  enter- 
ing France,  and  attempting  to  cross  the  Loire,  where  such  good 
provision  has  been  made  to  obstruct  him."  * 

Charles  had  not  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking ;  but  Deux  Pouts,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  sur- 
Thi^ovcr-  mounted  them  all.  The  discord  between  Aumale 
S!de?![i5d'  and  Nemours  rendered  weak^md  useless  an  army  that 
joia  cougnj.   jnjgjj^j^  j^  ^]^q  hauds  of  a  single  skilful  general,  have 

checked  or  annihilated  him.'  Mouy  and  his  French  comrjyies 
were  good  guides.  The  Loire  was  reached,  while  Aumale  and 
Nemours  followed  at  a  respectful  distance.  Guerchy,  an  officer 
lately  belonging  to  Coligny's  army,  discovered  a  ford  by  which  a 
part  of  the  Germans  crossed.  The  main  body  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  La  Charity,  which  was  soon  reduced  (on  the  twentieth  of 
May),  the  Huguenots  thus  gaining  a  bridge  and  stronghold  that 
proved  of  great  utility  for  their  future  operations.     Six  days 


>  Letter  of  Charles  IX  to  La  Mothe  FenSlon,  May  14,  1569,  Gorresp.  dipl., 
▼ii.  20,  21.  The  same  inoredulity  respecting  the  possibilitj  of  Denx  Ponts's 
enterprise  is  expressed  by  the  anonymoas  author  of  a  memorandum  of  a 
journey  through  France,  in  Documents  inddits  tir^s  des  MSS.  de  la  bibl. 
royale,  iv.  403.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  *' Remonstrance  ^*  of  the  Protestant 
princes  presented  after  the  Junction  of  the  armies.    Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  837. 

*  Castehiaa,  lir.  vii,  o.  0. 
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after  the  king  bad  deinonfitrated  the  impossibility  of  the  enter- 
piiee,  Deux  Pouts  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Loire.'  Mean- 
time, Cioligny  and  La  Kocbefoucauld  were  advancing  to  meet 
him  with  the  ^lite  of  their  army  and  with  all  the  artillery  they 
had.  On  approaching  Limoges  on  the  Yienne,  they  learned 
that  the  Germans  had  crossed  the  river  and  were  but  two 
leagues  distant.  Coligny  at  once  took  horse,  and  rode  to  their 
encampment,  in  order  to  greet  and  congratulate  their  leader. 
Ue  was  too  late.  The  general,  who  had  conducted  an  army 
Death  of  fivo  hundred  miles  through  a  hostile  country,  was  in 
Deux  ponto.  ^^  j^^  agouics  of  dcatli,  and  on  the  next  day  (the 
eleventh  of  June)  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever  from  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  suffering.  ^^  It  is  a  thing  that  ought  for  all  time 
to  be  remarked  as  a  singular  and  special  act  of  Grod,"  said  a  bul- 
letin sent  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  that 
He  permitted  this  prince  to  traverse  so  great  an  extent  of  coun- 
try, with  a  great  train  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  baggage,  and  in 
full  view  of  a  large  army ;  and  to  pass  so  many  rivers,  and 
through  so  many  difficult  and  dangerous  places,  of  sucli  kind 
that  it  is  not  in  the  memory  of  man  that  an  army  has  passed 
through  any  similar  ones,  and  by  which  a  single  wagon  could 
not  be  driven  without  great  trouble,  so  that  it  appears  a  dream 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  it ;  and  that  being  out  of  danger, 
and  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  longed  to  be,  in  order 
to  assist  the  churches  of  this  realm,  God  should  have  been 
pleased,  that  very  day,  to  take  him  to  Himself ;  and,  what  is 
more,  that  his  death  should  have  produced  no  change  or  com- 
motion in  his  army." ' 

Duke  Wolfgang  of  Deux  Fonts  was  quietly  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  German  troops  by  Count  Wolrad  of  Mansfeld. 
A  day  later  the  two  annies  met  with  lively  demonstrations  of 
joy.  In  honor  of  the  alliance  thus  cemented  a  medal  was  struck, 
bearing  on  the  one  side  the  names  and  portraits  of  Jeanne  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  on  the  other  the  significant  woixls,  ^^Pax 

1  De  Thou,  iv.  185-188 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  I  285;  Anquetil,  ERprit  de  1a 
ligue,  I  297. 

'  Diacoun  enyoj^  de  La  RooheUe  &  la  R^yne  d^Angleterre.  La  Mothe  Pe- 
nsion, ii  158,  etc. 
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eefiOy  Victoria  integrc^  mors  honesta  " — ^the  triple  object  of  their 
desires.* 

The  combined  army,  now  numbering  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  soon  came  to  blows  with  tlie  enemy.  The  Duke  of 
Anjou,  whose  forces  were  somewhat  superior  in  num- 
■acoeas  si  Lft  bcrs,  had  approached  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
^  Cioligny,  but,  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  engagement, 
had  intrenched  himself  in  an  advantageous  position.  A  part 
of  his  army,  commanded  by  Strozzi,  lay  at  La  Koche  Abeille, 
where  it  was  furiously  assaulted  by  the  Huguenots.  Over  four 
hundred  royalists  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  Strozzi 
himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  disaster  had  nearly  proved 
still  more  serious;  but  a  violent  rain  saved  the  fugitives  by 
extinguishing  the  lighted  matches  upon  which  tlie  infantry 
depended  for  the  discharge  of  their  arquebuses,  and  by  serious- 
ly impeding  the  pursuit  of  the  cavalry.* 

Although  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  recently  received  consider- 
able reinforcements — about  five  thousand  pontifical  troops  and 
twelve  hundred  Florentines,  under  the  command  of  Sforza, 
Count  of  Santa  Fiore ' — it  was  now  determined  in  a  military 

*  De  Thou,  iv.  188 ;  Lestoile,  22 ;  J.  de  genres,  iii.  524;  Gastelnan,  Hy.  yii., 
o.  6. 

'  Oastelnao,  Uv.  yii.,  a  7;  De  Thoa,  iy.  102 ;  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  827  (who 
states  the  Roman  Catholic  loss  as  higher  than  giyen  in  the  text).  Brantoine 
ascribes  the  defeat  of  Strozzi  to  the  circumstance  that  the  matches  of  his 
troops  were  pat  out  bj  the  rain,  and  that  his  infantry,  unsupported  by  cayaliy, 
was  at  the  merpj  of  Mou j  and  t^e  Huguenot  troopers.  Colonnels  fr. ,  (Euyres, 
ed.  Lalonne,  yi.  60.  But  the  '*  Disoours  enyoji  de  la  Hochelle  k  la  Boyne 
d'Angleterre  '*  (La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  il  160)  states  that  the  Huguenots  would 
haye  done  much  greater  execution  and  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
*^  n*enst  6t4  que,  tout  oe  jour  1&,  la  pluye  fut  si  extreme  et  si  grande  que  noz 
harquebouziers  ne  poayoient  plus  jouer.**  La  Roche  AbeiUe,  or  La  Roche 
TAbeiUe,  is  a  hamlet  seyenteen  miles  south  of  Limoges. 

*  According  to  J.  A.  Oabutius,  the  biographer  of  Pius  V.  (sec.  120,  p.  640). 
the  Pope  sent  4,500  foot  and  1,000  horse,  and  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Florence,  1,0()0 
foot  and  200  horse.  Besides  these,  many  nobles  attached  themselyes  to  the 
expedition  as  yolunteers.  Santa  Fiore  was  instructed  to  leaye  France  t/te 
moment  he  ehauld  perceive  thai  the  heretics  were  treated  with,  *'  Quod  si  ipse 
Bummus  oopiamm  Dux,  Tel  de  pace  yel  de  rerum  compositione  quidquom 
Gatholion  religioni  damnosom  prsBsentiret ;  [Pius  V.  ]  imperayit  e  yestigio  ant 
oonyerso  itinere  in  Italiam  remearet,  ant  ad  Catholicum  exerdtum  in  Belgio 
o«Dn  h«retiois  b«Uantem  mm  oonfeziet  et  adjungeret*' 
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conncil  to  disband  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  giving  to  the 
parteugh  of  ^^^nch  f orccs  a  short  furlough,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
Anjoa'ttroopa.  trusting  to  the  local  garrisons  to  maintain  the  royid 
supremacy  in  places  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
olics. In  adopting  this  paradoxical  course,  tlie  generals  seem  to 
have  been  influenced  partly  by  a  desire  to  furnish  the  ^^gen- 
tilhommes,''  serving  at  their  own  expense,  an  opportunity  to 
revisit  their  homes  and  replenish  their  exhausted  purses,  and 
thus  diminish  the  temptation  to  desertion  which  had  thinned 
the  ranks;  partly,  also,  by  the  hope  that  the  new  Glerm&n  aux- 
iliaries of  Uie  Huguenots  would  of  themselves  melt  away  in  a 
climate  to  which  tliey  were  unaccustomed.' 

Meanwhile,  the  admiral,  whose  power  had  never  been  so  great 
as  it  now  was,  exhibited  the  utmost  anxiety  to  avert,  if  possible, 

any  fiirtlier  effusion  of  blood.  Under  his  auspices  a 
petition  to  the  petition  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 

Navarre,  and  the  Princes,  Seigneurs,  Chevaliers,  and 
gentlemen  composing  the  Protestant  army.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  request  a  passport  for  the  deputies 
who  were  to  carry  it  to  the  court.  But  the  duke  was  imwilling 
to  terminate  a  war  in  which  he  had  (whetlier  deservedly  or  not) 
acquired  so  much  reputation,  and  reluctant  to  be  forced  to 
resume  the  place  of  a  subject  near  a  brother  whose  capricious 
and  jealous  humor  he  had  already  experienced.  He  therefore 
either  refused  or  delayed  compliance  with  the  admiral's  demand.' 
Coligny  succeeded,  however,  in  forwarding  the  document  to  his 
cousin  Francis,  Marshal  of  Montmorency — a  nobleman  who, 
although  he  had  not  taken  up  arms  with  the  Huguenots,  virtu- 
ally maintained,  on  his  estates  near  Paris,  a  neutrality  which, 
from  the  suspicion  it  excited,  was  not  without  its  perils.  Mont- 
morency laid  the  petition  before  Catharine  and  the  king. 

1  De  Tbon,  iv.  192;  Vie  de  Goligrnj,  364 ;  Qasparis  Oolinii  Vita,  81 ;  Jean  de 
Serres,  iii.  331.  Charles  IX.  in  a  letter  to  La  Mothe  Fon<''lon,  from  St.  Ger- 
mains  des  Pres,  Jnly  27,  15S9,  alludes  to  the  successes  of  the  Hugiienota, 
whom  Anjou  cannot  resist.  **  ayant  donn6  cong4  d  la  pluspart  de  sa  gendar- 
merye  de  s^en  aller  faire  ung  tour  en  leurs  maisons.**  Corresp.  diplom.,  vii. 
85,  30.  The  furlough,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  15th  of  August,  was  after- 
watd  extended  by  Anjou  to  the  Ist  of  October. 

*  See  Vie  de  Coligny,  304 ;  De  Thou,  It.  192;  Jean  de  Sexrei,  iii  345»  840. 
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The  Yolmmnoiis  state  papers  of  the  period  would  possess  little 
claim  to  our  attention,  were  it  not  for  the  singleness  of  purpose 
which  they  exhibit  as  animating  the  patriotic  party  through  a 
long  succession  of  bloody  wars.  The  Huguenots  were  no  rebels 
seeking  to  undermine  tlie  authority  of  the  crown,  no  obstinate 
democrats  striving  to  carry  into  execution  an  impracticable 
scheme  of  government,'  no  partisans  struggling  to  supplant  a 
rival  faction.  They  were  not  turbulent  lovers  of  change.  They 
had  for  their  leaders  princes  and  nobles  with  interests  all  on  the 
side  of  the  maintenance  of  order,  men  whose  wealth  was  wasted, 
whose  magnificent  palaces  were  plundered  of  their  rich  con- 
tents,' whose  lives,  with  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children, 
were  jeoparded  in  times  of  civil  commotion.  Even  the  unau- 
thorized usurpations  of  the  foreigners  from  Lorraine  *  would  not 

*  Yet  the  '^Guisarda"  were  never  tired'of  asserting  the  contrary.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  tells  us  that  Cardinal  Lorraine  maintained  to  him  that ''  they 
[the  Hugaenots]  desired  to  bring  all  to  the  form  of  a  repnblio,  like  Geneva.** 
Smith  records  the  conversation  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  wishing  his  cor* 
resiKmdent  to  perceive  **  how  he  had  need  of  a  long  spoon  that  should  eat 
potage  with  the  Devil.**  The  discussion  must  have  been  an  earnest  one.  Sir 
Thomas  was  not  disposed  to  boast  of  being  a  finished  courtier.  In  fact,  he  de- 
clares thatf  as  to  framing  compliments,  he  is  ^*  the  verriest  calf  and  beast  in  the 
world,**  and  threatens  to  get  one  Bizzarre  to  write  him  some,  which  he  will  get 
translated  (for  all  sorts  'of  people),  and  learn  them  by  heart.  He  managed 
on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  mind  to  Lorraine  pretty  freely  respecting  the 
real  origin  of  the  war  (the  conversation  took  place  in  1562),  and  told  the 
churchman  the  uncomplimentary  truth,  that  his  brother's  deed  at  Vassy  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  troubles.  Smith  to  Cecil,  Bouen,  Nov.  7,  1502,  State 
Paper  Office. 

*  Not  to  speak  of  Noyers,  belonging  to  Cond4,  Coligny*s  stately  residence  at 
ChAtillon-sur-Loing  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  direct  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  oaptulation,  the  palace  was  robbed  of  all  its  costly  fumi^ 
ture,  which  was  sent  to  Paris  and  sold  at  auction.  ChAteau-Benard,  which 
also  was  the  property  of  Coligny,  was  taken  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  and 
became  the  nest  of  a  company  of  half -soldiers,  half- robbers,  under  an  Italian — 
one  Fretini — who  laid  under  contribution  travellerB  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  De 
Thou,  iv.  198,  199 ;  Agrippa  d*Aubign^,  i.  292. 

*  How  deeply  the  Guises  felt  the  taunt  that  they  were  strangers  in  France, 
appears  from  a  sentence  of  the  cardinaPs  to  the  Bishop  of  Bennes  (Trent, 
Nov.  24,  1568),  wherein,  aUuding  to  the  recent  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Catharine  de'  Medioi*s  daughter,  he  says  that  he  is  **  merveil- 
leus«ment  aise  ....  pource  que  sera  occasion  auz  Huguenots  de  ne 
nous  dire  plm  princes  estrangeia.*'    Le  Laboureor,  IL  818. 

Vol.  n.— 21 
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have  been  sufficient  to  move  the  greater  part  of  tiiem  to  a  resort 
to  the  sword.  Their  one  purpose,  the  sole  object 
imrpoieoftbe  which  thcj  could  not  rcnonnce,  was  the  securing  of 
Huguenau.  ^eligions  liberty.  The  Guises-even  that  cmel  and 
cowardly  cardinal  with  hands  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  a  score  of  years — ^were  nothing  to  them,  except  as 
impersonations  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution. 
Liberty  to  worship  their  God  in  good  conscience  was  their 
demand  alike  after  defeats  and  after  successes,  under  Louis  de 
Bourbon  or  under  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  They  did,  indeed, 
sympathize  with  the  first  family  of  the  blood,  deprived  of  the 
position  near  the  throne  to  which  immemorial  custom  entitled 
it — and  what  true  Frenchman  did  not  ?  But  Admiral  Coligny, 
rather  than  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  the  type  of  the  Huguenot 
of  the  sixteenth  century — poligny,  the  heroic  figure  that  looms 
up  through  the  mist  of  the  ages  and  from  among  the  host  of 
meaner  men,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  essential  gi'eat- 
ness — pious,  loyal,  trutliful,  brave,  averse  to  war  and  bloodshed^ 
slow  to  accept  provocation,  resolute  only  in  the  purpose  to 
secure  for  himself  and  his  children  the  most  important  among 
the  inalienable  prerogatives  of  manhood,  the  freedom  of  profess- 
ing and  practising  his  religious  faith. 

The  present  petition  diflFered  little  from  its  predecessors.  It 
reiterated  the  desire  of  the  Huguenots  for  peace — a  desire  evi- 
denced on  so  many  occasions,  sometimes  when  prudence  might 
have  dictated  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  they  adopted. 
The  return  they  had  received  for  their  moderation  could  be 
read  in  broken  edicts,  and  in  "  pacifications ''  more  sanguinary 
than  the  wars  they  terminated.  The  Protestant  princes  and 
gentlemen,  therefore,  entreated  Cliarles  "  to  make  a  declaration 
of  his  will  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  exercise  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  form  of  a  solemn,  perpetual,  and  irrevocable 
edict."  They  begged  him  "  to  be  pleased  to  grant  universally 
to  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  quality  or  condition  they  might 
be,  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion  in  all  the  cities,  villages, 
hamlets,  and  other  places  of  his  kingdom,  without  any  exception, 
reservation,  modification,  or  restriction  as  to  persons,  times,  or 
localities,  with  the  necessary  and  requisite  securities."    True^ 
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however,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  dreaded  unbridled 
license  of  opinion  as  much  as  it  did  the  intolerance  of  the  papal 
system,  the  Ungaenots  were  careful  to  preclude  the  ^^  Libertines  " 
&om  idieltering  themselves  beneath  this  protection,  by  calling 
upon  Charles  to  require  of  all  his  subjects  the  profession  of  the 
one  or  the  other  religion ' — so  far  were  even  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  their  country  and  period  from  understanding  what  spirit 
they  were  of,  so  far  were  they  from  recognizing  the  inevitable 
direction  of  the  path  they  were  so  laboriously  pursuing ! 

It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  the  petition  received  no  atten- 
tion from  a  court  not  yet  tired  of  war.  Marshal  Montmorency 
was  compelled  to  reply  to  Coligny,  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
that  Charles  refused  to  take  notice  of  anything  en^anating  from 
the  admiral  or  his  associates  until  they  should  submit  and  return 
to  their  duty.  Coligny  answered  in  a  letter  which  closed  the 
n^qtiations ;  protesting  that  since  liis  enemies  would  listen  to 
no  terms  of  accommodation,  he  had,  at  least,  the  consolation  of 
having  done  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  approaching  desola- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  calling  upon  God  and  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  to  bear  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.' 

The  Huguenots  now  took  some  advantage  of  the  temporary 
weakness  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  On  the  one  hand  they 
reduced  the  city  of  Ch&tellerault  and  the  fortress  of  Lusignan, 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable.'  On  the  other,  they  despatched 
into  Beam  the  now  famous  Count  Montgomeiy,  who,  joining 
the  "  viscounts,"  was  successful  in  wresting  the  greater  part  of 
that  district  from  the  hands  of  Terrides,  a  skilful  captain  sent 
by  Anjou,  and  in  restoring  it  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre.*  Re- 
specting their  plan  of  future  operations  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevail^  among  the  Hiiguenot  leaders.    Admiral  Co^ 

>  **  Copie  d*ime  Remonatranoe  que  oeulx  de  la  Roohelle  ont  mand^  aToyr 
envoy^e  an  Roj,  apr^  rarriy^e  dn  duo  de  Deux  Ponts.^  La  Mothe  F^n^lon, 
ii.  170-188.  In  Latin,  Jean  de  Sems,  iii.  838-345.   Gasparis  Golimi  Vita,  80. 

*  M6m.  deCartelnaa,  Uy.  yiL,o.  6;  Jean  de  Series,  iii  345, 846 ;  De  Thou, 
ubi  mpra, 

*  **  Lnsigfnan  la  puceUe.'*  De  Thou,  iv.  197 ;  Jean  de  Series,  iil  381 ; 
Agrippa  d*Aalrigne«  i.  290. 

<  Agripp*  d*AabSgne,  i  294;  De  Thou,  ir.  (Ut.  xly.)  200-^3;  Jean  do 
Berreq,  iii.  847. 
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ligny  was  strongly  in  favor  of  pressing  on  to  the  north,  and  Iblj- 
ing  siege  to  Sanmnr.  With  this  place  in  his  possession,  as  it 
^^  .  was  reasonable  to  suppose  it  soon  might  be,  he  would 
plana  ov«r.  eujoy  a  secure  passage  across  the  river  Loire  into  Brit- 
tany, Anjou,  and  more  distant  provinces,  as  he  already 
had  access  by  the  bridge  of  La  Charit^  to  Burgundy,  Cham- 
pagne,  and  the  German  frontier.  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  the  generals  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  capture  Poitiers,  a  rich  and  populous  city,  said  at 
that  time  to  cover  more  ground  than  any  other  city  in  France, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Paris.  They  supposed  that  their 
recent  successes  at  Chatellcrault  and  Lusignan,  on  either  side  of 
Poitiers,  and.  the  six  pieces  of  cannon  they  had  taken  at  Lusig- 
nan would  materially  help  them.  Ck>ligny  reluctantly  yielded 
to  their  urgency,  and  the  army  which  had  appeared  before 
Poitiers  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1569,*  began  the  siege 
three  days  later.  It  was  a  serious  blunder.  The 
Biego  of  Huguenots  succeeded,  indeed,  in  capturing  a  part  of 
the  suburbs,  and  in  reducing  the  garrison  to  great 
straits  for  food  ;  but  they  were  met  with  great  determination, 
and  with  a  singular  fertility  of  expedient.  The  Count  de  Lude 
was  the  royal  governor.  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise  (son  of  the 
nobleman  assassinated  near  Orleans  in  1563),  with  his  brother 
Charles,  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  other  good  captains,  had 
thrown  himself  into  Poitiers  two  days  before  Coligny  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  Guise's  first  opportunity  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  he  had  inherited  his  father's  military  genius ;  and 
the  glory  of  success  principally  accrued  to  him.  He  met  the 
assailants  in  the  breach,  and  contested  every  inch  of  ground. 
Their  progress  was  obstructed  by  chevaux-de-frise  and  other 
impediments.  Boiling  oil  was  poured  upon  them  from  the 
walls.  Burning  hoops  were  adroitly  thrown  over  their  heads. 
Pitch  and  other  inflammable  substances  fell  like  rain  upon  their 
advancing  columns.  They  were  not  even  left  immolested  in 
their  camp.   A  dam  was  constructed  on  the  river  Clain,  and  the 

'  Agrippa  d^Aubigp^,  i.  298 :  **  Pressd  par  les  interesta  et  marmiires  des 
PoioteTinB,  il  sentit  en  oet  endroit  one  des  incommoditei  qui  se  troave  aux 
partia  de  plusiearB  testes ;  sa  pradenoe  done  oedant  &  sa  neoessit^,'*  eta 


iseo. 
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inundation  Bpread  to  the  Hugnenot  qnarters.  To  these  difiB- 
culties  raised  by  man  were  added  the  ravages  of  disease.  Many 
of  the  Hugnenot  generals,  and  the  admiral  himself,  were  dis- 
abled, and  the  mortality  was  great  among  the  private  soldiers. 

In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  however,  it  seemed  probable  that 
Coligny  would  carry  the  day.  "  The  admiral's  power  exceedeth 
the  king's,"  wrote  Cecil  to  Nicholas  White :  "he  is  sieging  of 
Poitiers,  the  winning  or  losing  whereof  will  make  an  end  of  the 
cause.  He  is  entered  within  the  town  by  assault,  but  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  etc.,  are  entrenched  in  a  stronger  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  without  the  king  give  a  battle,  it  is  thought  that  he  cannot 
escape  from  the  admiral." '  Just  at  this  moment,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  assembling  the  remnants  of  his  forces,  appeared  before 
ChiteUerault ;  and  the  peril  to  the  Huguenot  city  seemed  so 
imminent,  that  Coligny  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Poitiers,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  and  hasten  to  its  relief. 
Seven  weeks  of  precious  time  had  been  lost,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  lives  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  Huguenots  in  this  ill- 
advised  undertaking.  The  besieged  lost  but  three  or  four 
hundred  men.'  Great  was  the  delight  manifested  in  Paris, 
where,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  siege,  solemn  processions 
had  gone  from  Notre  Dame  to  the  shrine  of  Sainte  Genevieve, 
to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  patron  of  the  city  in  behalf 
of  Poitiers.* 

Meanwhile  the  Huguenots  had  been  more  fortunate  on  the 
upper  Loire,  where  La  Charity  sustained  a  siege  of  four  weeks 
by  a  force  of  seven  thousand  Eoman  Catholics  imder  Sansac. 
Its  works  were  weak,  its  garrison  small,  but  every  assault  was 
bravely  met  In  the  end  the  assailants,  after  severe  losses  ex- 
perienced from  the  enemy  and  from  a  destructive  explosion  of 
their  own  magazine,  abandoned  their  enterprise  in  a  panic,  on 
hearing  an  ill-founded  rumor  of  Coligny's  approach.* 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Protestants  of  the  north  and  east 


1  Letter  of  Sept  8,  1569,  Wright,  Queen  Eliiabeth,  i.  828. 
*  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  848,  eta  ;  Gastelnao,  liv.  yiL,  c.  7;  De  Thou,  iv. 
206-214;  Agripp*  d'Aubign^,  i  297,  eta 
'  Jooxnal  d'lm  oiir6  Ugaenr  (Jehan  de  la  Fosse),  109. 
«  Jean  de  Sezres,  iii.  832 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  i.  292 ;  De  Thou,  eta 
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that  they  still  had  Sancerre  and  La  C!harit^  as  aayloms  from 
the  violence  of  their  enemies.  Far  from  their  armed  com- 
panions, there  was  little  protection  for  their  lives  or  their  prop- 
erty. The  edict  of  the  preceding  September,  assuring  to  peace- 
able Protestants  freedom  from  molestation  in  their  homes,  was  as 
much  a  dead  letter  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  government, 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  populace,  wero  equally  eager  to 
oppress  them.    At  Orleans  the  ^Mieutenant-general "  placed  all 

the  Huguenots  of  the  city,  without  distinction  of  age 
thaHngoe.  or  sex,  in  the  public  prisons,  upon  pretext  of  provid* 
iMrimiuof      ing  for  the  public  security.    A  few  days  after  (on  the 

twenty-first  of  August)  the  people,  inflamed  to  fimati- 
cism  by  seditious  priests,  attacked  these  buildings.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  into  the  first  prison,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  was  murdered.  The  door  of  the  second  withstood  all 
tlieir  attempts  to  gain  admission.  But  the  bloodtliirsty  mob 
would  not  be  balked  of  its  prey.  The  whole  neighborhood  was 
ransacked  for  wood  and  other  combustible  materials,  and  willing 
hands  kindled  the  fire.  As  the  flames  rose  high  above  the 
doomed  house,  parents  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  saving  their 
own  lives  sought  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  infant  children  by 
throwing  them  to  relatives  or  acquaintances  whom  they  recog- 
nized among  their  persecutors.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
heart  of  man  knows  no  pity.  The  laymen  who  had  been  taught 
that  heretics  must  be  exterminated,  even  to  the  babe  in  the 
cradle,  now  put  into  practice  the  savage  lesson  tliey  had  learned 
from  their  spiritual  instructors.  Fathers  and  brothers  took  a 
cniel  pleasure  in  receiving  the  hapless  infants  on  the  point  of 
their  pikes,  or  in  despatching  them  with  halberds,  reserving  the 
same  fate  for  any  of  more  mature  age  who  might  venture  to 
appeal  from  the  devouring  flames  to  their  merciless  fellow-men. 
Tlie  number  of  the  victims  of  sword  and  fire  is  said  to  have 
reached  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons.* 

The  tragic  end  of  the  Huguenots  at  Orleans  warned  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  villages  and  open  coimtry  of  tlie  dangers  to  which 


1  Agrippa  d'Aubifirn^  liv.  v.,  a  18  (L  293) ;    De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlv.)  204 ; 
Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  108. 
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they  were  exposed.  '-  Many  fled  with  theu*  wives  and  children 
Monteisu  a  ^  Montargis,  where  the  aged  Ben^e  of  Ferrara  was 
Mferefoctt.  gtiu  living,  the  tmwilling  spectator  of  commotions 
which  she  had  foreseen  and  predicted,  and  which  she  had 
striven  to  prevent  Her  palace  was  still  what  Calvin  had  called 
it  in  the  time  of  the  first  war,  "  God's  hostelry.*'  Ben^e's  royal 
descent,  her  connection  by  marriage  with*  the  Guises — ^for 
Henry,  the  present  dnke,  was  her  grandson — ^her  well-known 
aversion  to  civil  war,*  and,  added  to  these,  that  demeanor  which 
ever  betrayed  a  consciousness  that  she  was  a  king's  daughter, 
had  thus  far  protected  her  from  direct  insult,  staunch  and 
avowed  Protestant  as  she  was,  and  had  enabled  her  to  extend  to 
a  host  of  fugitives  for  religion's  sake  a  hospitality  which  had  not 
yet  been  invaded.  But,  the  rancor  entertained  by  the  two  par- 
ties increasing  in  bitterness  as  the  third  conflict  advanced,  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  repress  the  impatience  felt 
by  the  fanatics  of  Paris  to  rid  themselves  of  an  asylum  for  the 
adherents  of  the  hated  faith  within  so  short  a  distance — about 
seventy  milea— of  the  orthodox  capital.  Montargis  was  nar- 
rowly watched.  Early  in  March  the  duchess  was  warned,  in  a 
letter,  of  pretended  plans  formed  by  the  refugees  on  her  lands 
to  Buccor  their  friends  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity-the  writer 
being  no  other  than  the  adventurer  Villegagnon,  the  former 

^  That  Ren4e  was,  like  all  the  other  prominent  Hafpienots,  from  the  very 
first  opposed  to  a  resort  to  the  horrors  of  war,  is  certain.  Agrippa  d^AabignS 
goes  farther  than  this,  and  asserts  (i  298)  that  she  had  become  estranged 
from  Gond4  in  consequence  of  her  blaming  the  Hogaenots  for  their  assump- 
tion of  arms  :  **  blasmant  oenz  qoi  portoient  les  armes,  jasqnes  it  estre  deye- 
nas  ennemis,  le  Prince  de  Oond4  et  elle,  snr  cette  qaerelle."  I  can  scarcely 
credit  this  account,  of  which  I  see  no  confirmation,  unless  it  be  in  a  letter  to 
an  unknown  oorrespondent,  in  the  National  Library  (MSS.  OoU.  B^thune, 
8708,  f<^  08),  of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  Memorials  of  Renee  of  France 
(London,  1859),  203,  204.  It  is  dated  Montargis,  Aug.  20,  1509  :  ''  Praying 
you  ....  to  employ  yourself,  as  I  know  you  are  accustomed  to  do,  in 
whatsoever  way  shall  be  possible  to  you,  in  striving  to  arrive  at  a  good  peace, 
in  which  endeavor  I,  on  my  part,  shall  put  forth  all  my  power,  if  it  shaU 
please  Ood.  And  if  it  oaniM>t  be  a  general  one,  at  least  it  shad  be  to  those  who 
desire  tC,  and  who  belong  to  if«."  Who,  however,  was  the  correspondent?  The 
sabeoription,  ^*  Tour  good  cousin,  Ren^e  of  France,'*  would  appear  to  point 
to  Admical  OoUgay  or  some  oim  of  equal  rank.  Louis  de  Gond^  was  no 
longer  Uving. 
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vice-admiral,  the  betrayer  of  Coligny's  Hngnenot  ooloiiy  to 
Brazil,  who  was  now  in  the  Boman  Catholic  service,  under  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.'  Bnt  the  fresh  flood  of  refugees  to  Montargis 
rendered  further  forbearance  impossible.  The  preachers  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  the  people  incited  the  king.  Ben^  was 
told  that  she  must  dismiss  tiie  Huguenot  preachers,  or  submit 
to  receiving  a  Boman  Catholic  garrison  in  her  castle ;  that  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  could  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  the  fugitives  must  find  another  home.  The  duchess  could 
no  longer  resist  the  superior  forces  of  her  enemies,  and  tearfully 
she  provided  the  miserable  Huguenots  for  their  journey  with 

such  wagons  as  she  could  find.  The  company  consisted 
rafagoM  to     of  four  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  two-thirds  women 

and  infants  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  Scarcely 
knowing  whither  to  direct  their  steps,  they  fled  toward  the 
Loire,  and  hastened  to  place  the  river  between  them  and  their 
pursuers.  The  precaution  availed  them  little.  They  had  barely 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Chatillon-sur-Loire,"  when  the  approach 
of  Cartier  with  a  detachment  of  light  horse  and  mounted  arque- 
busiers  was  announced ;  and  the  defenceless  throng,  knowing 
that  no  pity  could  be  expected  from  men  whose  hands  had 
already  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-believers,  and 
being  exhorted  by  their  ministers  to  meet  death  calmly,  knelt 
down  upon  the  ground  and  awaited  the  terrible  onset.  At  that 
very  instant,  between  the  hillocks  in  another  direction,  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  fugitives,  a  band  of  cavalry  made  ito 
appearance.  They  numbered  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and,  as  they  rode  up,  were  taken  for  the  advance  guard 
of  their  persecutors.  But,  on  coming  nearer  and  recognizing 
some  of  the  kneeling  suppliants,  the  knights  threw  off  their 
cloaks  and  displayed  their  wliite  cassocks,  the  badge  of  the 

*  Letter  of  Villegagnon  to  the  Dachem  of  Ferrara,  Mootereao,  Mazch  4, 
1569,  apud'M.em^de  Claude  Haton,  ii.  Appendix,  1109. 

'  It  mast  be  remembered  that  thia  waa  a  differeut  place  from  GhAtfllon-sar- 
Loing,  Admiral  Coligny^B  residenoe,  which  was  DOt  more  than  fifteen  miles 
distant  The  places  are  frequently  confounded  with  each  other.  The  Loing 
is  a  tributaiy  of  the  Seine,  into  which  it  empties  below  KoateBeaa,  after  flow- 
ing by  CbitUlon-Bur-Loing,  Montargis,  and  NemoniB. 
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adherents  of  the  house  of  Navarre.  They  were  two  comets  of 
Hngnenot  horse,  on  their  way  from  Berry  to  La  Charity,  under 
the  command  of  Bourri,  Teil,  and  other  captains.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tearful  acclamations  of  the  women,  their  new  friends 
tnmed  npon  the  exultant  pursaers,  and  so  bravely  did  they  fight 
that  the  Boman  Catholics  soon  fled,  leaving  eighty  men  and 
two  standards  on  the  field.  The  Hugaenot  knights,  who  had 
so  providentially  become  their  deliverers,  escorted  the  fugitives 
from  Montargis  to  Sancerre  and  La  Charity,  where  they  re- 
mained in  safety  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.' 

Meantime  the  courts  of  justice  emulated  the  example  of  cruelty 
set  them  by  the  government  and  the  mob.  Li  May  they  began 
by  sending  to  the  gallows  on  the  Place  Maubert,  in  Paris,  a  stu- 
dent barely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  for  having  taught  some 
children  the  Huguenot  doctrines  (huguenoterie),  "  without  any 
other  crime,"  the  candid  chronicler  adds.  After  so  fair  a  be- 
ginning there  was  no  diflSculty  in  finding  good  subjects  for 
hanging.  Accordingly,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  three  victims 
more  were  sacrificed  on  the  old  Place  de  Greve,  "  partly  for 
heresy  and  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  house ; 
partly" — so  it  was  pretended — "  for  having  assisted  in  demolish- 
The  "  Croix  ^S  ^Itars."  Li  the  great  number  of  similar  executions 
deOMtinea.^  with  whicli  the  sanguinary  records  of  Paris  abound, 
the  fate  of  Nicholas  Croquet  and  the  two  De  Gastines — father 
and  son — ^would  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
measures  taken  in  respect  to  the  house  where  the  impiety  had 
been  committed  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
the  simple  scheme  of  its  first  institution.  The  Parisian  parlia- 
ment ordered  that  "  the  house  of  the  Five  White  Crosses,  be- 
longing to  the  De  Gastines,  situated  in  the  Bue  Saint  Denis," 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  upon  the  site  a  stone 
cross  should  be  placed,  with  an  inscription  explanatory  of  the 
occasion  of  its  erection.     That  spot  was  to  serve  as  a  public 

'  The  fnUest  and  most  graphic  aooonnt  of  thia  interesting  incident  I  find  in 
Aipippa  d'Aubign^,  i.  298  (Uv.  v.,  a  18).  See  De  Thou,  iy.  (liv.  xIt.)  204, 
and  Memoriala  of  Ben^e  of  France  (London,  1859),  261-268.  The  Hugaenot 
horsemen  numbered  not  eight  hundred,  as  the  autiiox  last  quoted  states,  but 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty — *'  six 
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square  for  all  time,  and  a  fine  of  8,000  livres^ 'with  corporal 
punishment,  was  imposed  upon  any  one  who  should  ever  under- 
take to  build  upon  it'  It  was  not  foreseen  that  military  exigen- 
cies might  presently  render  imperative  a  reconidliation  with  the 
Huguenots,  and  that  the  ^^  perpetual ''  decree  of  parliament, 
like  the  ^'  irrevocable "  edicts  of  the  king,  might  be  somewhat 
abridged  by  stem  necessity. 

The  work  of  blood  continued.     In  July  two  noblemen  were 

decapitated — the  Baron  de  Laschene  and  the  Baron  de  Coiu-tcne 

of     — *^^  denunciation  of  reputed  heretics  was  vigor- 

iiarifaunent     ouslv  prosecutod,  bv  commaud  of  parliament  and  of 

UfmyftDd       the  City  curates.      Two  months  later  a  cowardly  but 

impotent  blow  was  struck  at  a  more  distinguished 
personage.  Parliament  undertook  to  try  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
and,  having  found  him  guilty  of  treason  (on  the  thirteenth  of 
September),  pronounced  him  infamous,  and  offered  a  reward 
of  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  for  his  apprehension,  with  full 
pardon  for  any  offences  the  captor  might  have  committed.    Lest 

the   exploit,  however,  should   be  deemed  too  diffi- 

A  price  net  on,       ^  ,  r  ^  1  /  1 

the  heaii  of     cult  f or  exccution,  a  few  days  later  (on  the  twenty- 

eiglith  of  September)  the  same  liberal  terms  were 

held  out  to  any  one  who  should  murder  him.     As  it  was  not 

*  The  **  Discoars  de  ce  qui  avint  touchant  la  Croix  de  Gastines,  Tan  1571, 
vers  NoeP*  (Memoires  de  T^tat  de  France  sous  Charles  IX.,  and  Archives 
onrieuses,  vi.  475,  etc.),  contains  the  quaint  decree  of  the  parliament.  See 
Journal  d'un  cure  ligueur  (Jehan  de  la  Fosse),  107.  As  actually  erected,  the 
monument  consisted  of  a  high  stone  pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  oruoifix. 
Besides  the  decree  in  question,  there  were  engraved  some  Latin  verses  of  so 
confused  a  construction  that  it  was  sugg^ested  that  the  composer  intended  to 
oast  ridicule  both  on  the  Roman  Catholics  and  on  the  Huguenots.  M.  de 
Thou,  who  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  at  the  time — and  who,  as  son  of  the  first 
President  of  Parliament,  and  himself,  at  a  later  time,  a  leading  member  and 
president  d  mortier  of  that  body,  enjoyed  rare  advantages  for  arriving  at  the 
truth— declares  (iv.  488)  that  the  elder  Gastines  was  a  venerable  man,  beloved 
by  his  neighbors,  and,  indeed,  by  the  entire  city ;  and  that  the  execution  was 
compassed  by  a  cabal  of  seditious  persons,  who,  by  dint  of  solioiting  the 
judges,  of  exciting  the  people,  of  inducing  them  to  congregate  and  follow  the 
judges  with  threats  as  they  left  parliament,  succeeded  in  causing  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  in  the  persons  of  the  Gastines,  an  offence  which,  until  then, 
had  been  punished  only  with  exile  or  a  peouniaiy  fine. 

*  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  107, 108. 
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80  easy  to  capture  or  aseaadnate  a  general  who  was  at  that 
moment  in  command  of  an  army  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Doke  of  Anjou,  the  court  gave  the  Parisian  populace 
the  cheaper  spectacle  of  a  hanging  of  the  admiral  in  effigy.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  ^^the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross'' 
— Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  of  September — and  the  time  was 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  execution  of  so  determined  an 
enemy  of  the  worship  of  that  sacred  emblem.  While  Golig- 
ny's  escutcheon  was  dragged  in  dishonor  through  the  streets  by 
four  horses,  the  hangman  amused  the  mob  by  giving  to  his 
effigy  the  traditional  tooth^pick,  which  he  was  said  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  continually  using — a  facetious  trait  which  the 
curate  of  St  Barthelemi,  of  course,  does  not  forget  to  insert  in 
his  brief  diary.'  Nevertheless,  that  the  decree  of  parliament 
setting  a  price  upon  the  admiral's  head  was  no  child's  play,  ap- 
peared about  this  time  from  the  abortive  plot  of  one  Dominique 
d'Albe,  who  confessed  that  he  had  been  hired  to  poison  the 
Huguenot  chief,  and  was  hanged  by  order  of  the  princes.' 
!Nor  was  it  without  practical  significance  that  the  decree  itself 
had  been  translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
Flemish,  English,  and  Scotch,  and  scattered  broadcast  through 
Europe  by  the  partisans  of  Guise. 

Meantime  the  condition  of  the  rival  armies  in  western  France 
promised  again,  in  the  view  of  the  court,  a  speedy  solution  of  the 

*  JoQinal  d*im  oar6  lignenr,  110;  M^ro.  de  Gastelnan,  liv.  vil,  o.  8;  De 
Thoa,  iy.  (Hy.  1.)  216;  Gasp.  Golinii  Vita  (1569),  87;  Memoirs  of  G.  de 
Ooligny,  140,  etc.  The  arrut  of  the  parliament  is  in  Archiyes  cnrieuses,  yi. 
877,  etc.  The  Latin  life  of  Coli^y  (89-91)  inserts  a  manly  and  Christian 
letter,  in  the  author's  possession,  written  (Oct  16,  1569)  by  the  admiral  to 
his  own  children  and  those  of  his  deceased  brother,  D'Andelot,  who  were 
stndylDg  at  La  RocheUe,  shortly  after  receiying  intelligence  Of  this  judicial 
sentence  and  of  the  wanton  injury  done  to  his  palace  at  ChfttiUon-sur-Loing. 
*'  We  must  foUow  our  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  who  himself  leads  the  way,"  he 
writes.  ^*  Men  haye  depriyed  ns  of  all  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  take 
from  us,  and  if  it  be  God*s  wiU  that  we  neyer  recoyer  what  we  haye  lost,  still 
we  shall  be  happy,  and  our  condition  wiU  be  a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  these 
losses  haye  not  arisen  from  any  harm  done  by  us  to  those  who  haye  brought 
them  upon  us,  but  solely  from  the  hatred  they  bear  toward  me  for  the  reason 
^at  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  me  in  assisting  His  Church." 

*  Jean  de  Senes,  iiL  866,  857;  Mem.  of  Goligny,  186 ;  De  Thou,  iy.  216, 
217 ;  Agrippa  d*Aubign^,  i.  802. 
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military  problem.  The  Dnke  of  Anjon  had  of  late  been  heavily 
reinforced.  With  the  old  troops  that  had  retnmed  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  the  new  troops  that  poured  in  upon  him,  he  had  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  of  whom 
one-third  were  cavalry.  Coligny,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  so 
weakened  by  his  losses  at  the  siege  of'  Poitiers,  and 
by  the  desertion  of  those  whom  disappointment  at 
the  delays  and  the  expense  of  tlie  service  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  retain,  that  he  was  inferior  to  his  antago- 
nist by  nine  or  ten  thousand  men.  He  had  only  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse.'  The  Eoman 
Catholic  general  resolved  to  employ  his  preponderance  of  forces 
in  striking  a  decisive  blow.  This  appeared  the  more  desirable, 
since  it  was  known  that  Montgomery  was  returning  from  the 
reduction  of  Beam,  bringing  with  him  six  or  seven  thousand 
veterans — an  addition  to  the  Huguenot  army  that  would  nearly 
restore  the  equilibrium. 

Leaving  Chinon,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  strength- 
ening himself,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  crossed  the  swollen  river 
Vienne,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  and  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Huguenots.  Coligny  had  been  resting  his  army  at 
Faye,  a  small  town  about  midway  between  Chinon  and  Cha- 
tellerault.  It  was  here  that  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  was  discovered.  And  it  was  from 
this  point  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  started  in  disguise,  and 
undertook,  with  forty  mounted  companions,  a  perilous  journey 
across  France  by  I^  Charite  to  Montb^liard,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  in  Gormany  tlie  fresh  troops  of  which  the  admiral 
stood  in  such  pressing  need.' 

The  Huguenot  general  had  moved  westward,  secretly  averse 
to  giving  battle  before  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  but  forced 
Batue  of  to  sliow  a  readiness  to  fight  by  the  open  impatience 
oSoSS  al"*  of  liis  southern  troops,  and  by  the  murmurs  of  tlie 
^"*'  Germans,  who  openly  threatened  to  desert  unless  they 

were  either  paid  or  led  against  the  enemy.    Within  a  couple  of 

>  Jean  de  Seires,  iii.  863 ;  De  Thon,  iv.  (liv.  zlyi)  221 ;  Gastelnao,  vii,  e.  & 
*  De  Thou,  iy.  216 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  i.  802.    The  pUoe  was  alao  known 
by  the  name  of  Foie  la  VineiiBe. 
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leagues  of  the  town  of  Moncontour,  soon  to  gain  historic  re- 
nown, Coligny,  believing  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  near,  drew 
up  his  own  men  in  order  of  battle  (on  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber); but,  receiving  from  his  scouts  the  erroneous  informa- 
tion that  there  were  no  considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  resumed  his  march  toward  the  town  of 
which  La  None  had  rendered  himself  master.  The  army  was 
scarcely  in  motion  before  Mouy,  commanding  the  rear,  was 
attacked  by  a  heavy  detachment  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  van- 
guard, under  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  Mouy's  handful  of 
men  stood  their  ground  well,  now  facing  the  enemy  and  driv- 
ing him  off,  now  slowly  retreating,  and  gave  the  rest  of  the 
Huguenot  army  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  opposite  side  of 
a  marshy  tract,  through  which  there  flowed  a  small  stream. 
Then  they  themselves  crossed,  after  losing  about  a  hundred  of 
their  number.  Anjou  neglected  the  chance  here  afforded  him 
of  gaining  an  entire  victory ;  and  Coligny,  after  halting  for  a 
short  time,  drew  off  toward  Moncontour,  which  he  reached  on 
the  next  day  without  further  obstruction.  The  duke  spent  the 
night  on  the  battle-field  in  token  of  victory,  and  then  started  in 
pursuit ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  attack  while  crossing  the  short, 
but  deep  river  Dive,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire  which  flows  by 
the  walls  of  Moncontour,  he  turned  to  the  left,  and,  rapidly 
ascending  to  its  sources,  descended  again  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  admiral  might  still  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  capital 
engagement,  and  in  reaching  Partenay  or  some  other  point  of 
safety,  had  he  not  been  again  embarrassed  by  the  mutiny  of 
the  Germans,  who,  as  usual,  were  most  urgent  for  pay  on  the 
eve  of  battle.  As  it  was,  before  they  could  be  quieted,  the 
duke  had  made  up  for  his  considerable  detour,  and  overtook 
the  Protestants  a  short  distance  beyond  Moncontour.  Coligny, 
having  given  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Count  Louis  of 
Nassau,  interposed  the  left,  of  which  he  himself  assumed  com- 
mand, between  the  main  body  and  the  enemy,  hoping  to  get  off 
with  a  mere  skirmish.*  Li  this  he  was  disappointed.  Attacked 
in  force,  his  troops  made  a  sturdy  resistance.     The  fight  resem- 

'  Agrippa  d*Aabigii6,  i  806. 
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bled  in  some  of  its  incidents  the  conflicts  of  the  paladina  of  a 
past  age.  The  elder  rhinegrave  rode  thirty  paces  in  front 
of  his  Boman  Catholic  knights;  Colignj  as  &r  in  advance 
of  the  Protestants.  The  two  leaders  met  in  open  field.  The 
rhinegrave  was  killed  on  the  spot  The  admiral  received  a 
oougny  severe  injury  in  his  face.  The  blood,  gashing  free- 
wwmded.      2y  £j^jjj  ^g  wound,  nearly  strangled  him  before  his 

visor  could  be  raised.  Reluctantly  he  ¥ras  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  army.  Still  the  tide  of  battle  ran  high.  The 
Swiss  troops  of  Anjou  displayed,  their  accustomed  valor.  It 
was  matched  by  that  of  the  Huguenots,  who  several  times 
seemed  on  the  point  of  winning  the  day,  and  already  shouted, 
"Victory!  Victory!"  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  however 
little  he  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  planning  the  engagement, 
certainly  displayed  great  courage  in  the  contest  itself,  was  at 
one  time  in  extreme  peril,  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden  was  killed 
while  riding  near  him.  On  the  other  side,  the  Princes  of  B^am 
and  Conde,  who  had  come  to  the  army  from  Partenay,  to  en- 
courage the  soldiers  by  their  presence,  endeavored  by  word  and 
example  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  outnumbered  Huguenots.' 
But  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  Soman  Catholic  line  had 
begun  to  give  way.  Marshal  Cosse,  who  as  yet  had  not  been 
engaged,  advanced  with  his  fresh  troops  and  changed  the  for- 
tunes of  tlie  day.  The  personal  valor  of  Louis  of  Nassau  was 
unavailing.  The  German  reiters,  routed  and  panic-stricken, 
fled  from  the  field.  Encountering  their  own  countrymen,  the 
lansquenets  or  German  infantry,  they  broke  through  their 
ranks  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  Into  the  breach  thus 
made  the  Swiss  poured  in  an  irresistible  flood.     Inveterate 


'  In  the  heat  of  the  engngement,  the  excited  imaginatioDB  of  the  combat- 
ants even  saw  vinions  of  celestial  champions,  as  Theseus  was  fabled  to  have 
appeared  at  Marathon.  A  renegade  Protestant  captain  afterward  assured 
the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria  that  on  that  eyentfal  day  he  had  seen  in  mid-air 
an  array  of  warriors  with  refulgent  armor  and  blood-red  swords,  threatening 
the  Huguenot  lines  in  which  he  fought ;  and  he  had  instantly  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  vowed  perpetual  service  under  the  banners  of  the 
pontiff.  There  were  others,  we  are  told,  to  corroborate  his  account  of  the 
prodigy.  Joannis  Antonii  (Hibutii  Vita  Pi!  Quinti  Pap»  (Acta  Sanotomm) 
Mail  5),  g  135,  pp.  647,  64a 
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hatred  now  fonnd  ample  opportanitj  for  satisfaction.  The 
helpless  lansquenets  were  slaughtered  without  mercy*  No 
quarter  was  given.     One  of  the  German  colonels, 


Of  the  Ha-  who  had  been  the  foremost  cause  of  the  mornings 
mutiny,  and  who  had  prevented  his  soldiers  from 
fighting  until  their  wages  were  paid,  now  made  them  tie  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  pikes  to  show  that  they  surrendered ;  but  they 
fai*ed  no  better  than  the  rest'  Others  kneeled  and  b^ged  for 
mercy  of  their  savage  foes,  crying  in  broken  French,  ^^JBon 
jHipiate^  honpapiste  moi  !  "  It  was  all  in  vain.  Of  four  thou- 
sand lansquenets  that  entered  the  action,  barely  two  hundred 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Three  thousand  French,  enveloped 
by  Anjou's  cavalry,  were  spared  by  the  duke^s  express  com- 
mand, but  not  before  one  thousand  of  their  companions  had 
been  killed.  In  all,  two  thousand  French  foot  soldiers  and 
three  hundred  knights  perished  on  the  field,  while  witli  the 
valets  and  camp-followers  the  loss  was  much  more  considerable. 
La  None  was  again  a  prisoner  in  the  enemy's  hands.  So  also 
was  the  famous  D'Acier.  His  captor.  Count  Santa  Fiore,  re- 
ceived from  Pius  the  Fifth  a  severe  letter  of  rebuke  for  "  hav- 
ing failed  to  obey  his  commands  to  slay  at  once  every  he^'etio 
that  fell  into  his  hamdsP ' 

The  battle  of  Moncontour,  fought  on  Monday,  the  third  of 
October,  1569,  was  a  thorough  success  on  the  side  of  the  Guises 
and  of  Catharine  de'  Medici.  Compared  with  it,  the  battle  of 
Jamac  was  only  an  insignificant  skirmish.  Although,  under 
the  skilful  conduct  of  Louis  of  Nassau  and  of  Wolrad  of  Mans- 

'  Agrippa  d*Aabign6,  i.  807.  **Ne  se  tronva  oncqnes  n^ens  plus  fidelles  an 
camp  catholioqne  que  leaditz  estrangers,  et  Bing^^rement  les  SnisseB,  les- 
quek  ne  paxdonndrent  4  nng  senl  de  lenr  nation  germaniqne  de  oeux  qui 
tomb^rent  oi  lenzs  mains.**    M^m.  de  Clande  Haton,  ii.  582. 

'  **Ghe  noQ  avMse  il  oomandamanto  di  lui  osservato  d*animassar  anbito* 
qnalanque  heretico  gli  foase  vennto  alle  mant"  Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V., 
afnid  White,  Mass.  of  St  Bartholomew,  305,  and  De  Thou,  iv.  (liy.  zlvi.) 
228.  With  singular  inconaistenoy — so  impossible  is  it  generally  to  carry  out 
these  horrible  theories  of  extermination — ^the  Roman  pontiff  himself  after- 
ward liberated  D*Acier  without  exacting  any  ransom.  De  Thou,  ubi  ^upra, 
**Bi  Santaflore  Ini  aroit  ob^t,**  says  an  annotator,  ^^Jaoqnes  de  Gmssol 
(D'Acier)  ne  ae  aeroit  pas  eomiexU^  et  n'aozoit  pas  laias^  one  si  ilhistM  pos- 
teritd." 
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&Id,  the  remnants  of  the  army  drew  off  to  Ainranlt  and  thenco 
to  Partenajy  escaping  the  pursuit  of  Aumale  and  Biron,  the 
Huguenot  losses  were  enormous,  and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
was,  for  the  time,  entirely  crushed.'  The  Boman  Catholics,  on 
the  contrary,  had  lost  scarcely  any  infantry,  and  barely  five 
hundred  horse,  although  among  the  cavalry  officers  were  several 
persons  of  great  distinction. 

Fame  magnified  the  exploit,  and  exalted  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
into  a  hero.  Charles  himself  became  still  more  jealous  of  his 
brother's  growing  reputation.  Pius  the  Fifth,  on  re- 
citthoucsoz-  ceipt  of  the  tidings,  sent  the  latter  a  brief,  oongratu< 
"*^*  ktmg  hbn  upon  his  success,  renewing  his  advice  to 
make  thorough  work  of  exterminating  the  heretics,  and  warning 
him  against  a  mercy  than  which  there  was  nothing  more  cruel.* 
To  foreign  courts — especially  to  those  which  betrayed  a  leaning 
to  the  Protestant  side — the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  tlie 
victory  were  despatched.  A  "  relation  "  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
contour,  with  which  Philip  the  Second  was  furnished,  stated 
the  Huguenot  loss  at  fifteen  thousand  men,  eleven  cannon,  three 
thousand  wagons  belonging  to  the  reiters,  and  eight  hundred  or 
nine  hundred  horses.*  For  a  moment  the  couii;  believed  that 
the  Protestants  were  ruined,  and  that  their  entire  submission 


'  On  the  battle  of  Moncontour,  oonsnlt  J.  de  Serres,  iiL  857-362 ;  De  Thoa, 
iv.  224-228 ;  Gastelnaa,  liv.  yiL,  c.  9  ;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  liv.  y.,  o.  17 ;  a 
Boman  Catholic  relation  in  Groen  van  Prinstererf  Archives  de  la  MaiiBon 
d'Oiange  Nassaa,  ill  324-326. 

*  **  Nihil  est  enim  ea  pietate  misericordiaqne  cmdelins,  qnas  in  impios  et 
ultima  snpplicia  meritos  oonfertur/'  Pins  V.  to  Charles  IX.,  Oct.  20,  1569. 
Pii  V.  Epistolffi  (Antwerp,  1640),  242.  The  French  yiotories  of  Jamao 
and  Moncontour  were  celebrated  by  a  medal  f^truck  at  Rome,  with  the 
legend,  **  Fecit  patentiam  in  bracehio  »uo,  diaper$it  tuperboi^'*^  and  a  represen- 
tation of  Pins  kneeling  and  invoking  the  aid  of  heaven  against  the  heretics. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  a  combat,  and  above  it  appears  the  Divine  Being  di- 
recting the  issue.  Figured  in  ^^  Le  Tr^sor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique, 
par  Paul  Delaroche  **  (Medailles  des  Papes,  plate  15,  No.  5),  Paris,  18;^. 

'  La  Mothe  F^nclon,  vii  65,  etc.,  from  Simancos  MSS.  So  Claude  Uaton, 
who  is  rarely  behindhand  in  such  matters,  makes  the  Protestants  lose  fifteen 
ihoaaand  or  sixteen  thousand  men.  M^moires,  iL  582.  Admiral  Coligny  was 
for  a  time  believed  by  the  coart  to  be  dead  or  mortally  wounded,  ^'  maia  ne 
fat  rien."    Ibid.,  %ihi  iuprcL^ 


isasi 
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must  inevitably  ensue.'  Tlie  rarifiian  parliament,  in  rlip  ■> 
Ennvii  «n™  of  '^^  j^v,  added  the  third  of  October  to  iYa  n 
ot  [«L«nmt.  already  excessive,  of  its  liolidays,  declaring  that  iipni^- 
fortli  no  pleadings  sbould  be  held  on  the  anniversaiy  ol  ro  T-'- 
rioiis  a  triunipli.'  About  the  same  time,  in  order  to  eshi'^-.*. 
more  olcarly  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated,  the  same  Ain- 
nified  tribunal  gave  the  order  that  the  bodies  of  Francis  D'An- 
delot  and  )iis  wife  slionld  be  disinterred  and  hanged  upon  a 
a  gibbet  I ' 

The  Roman  Catholics  were,  nevertheless,  entirely  mistaken 
in  their  anticipations  of  tlie  speedy  enbjngation  of  their  r.p[i.>. 
nents.  The  latter  were  disheartened  for  a  few  dayp,  bnt  n-:":  in 
the  least  disposed  to  give  over  the  stni^le.  "  Tlie  ref'-nnw 
were  too  numerous,"  a  modem  historian  well  remark'^  "t-*. 
well  organized,  and  had  struck  their  roots  too  deeply,  to  },^  py~ 
dned  V»y  the  loss  of  a  few  pitched  battles."' '  The  prr'?f-«i  it 
tirst  was,  indeed,  very  dark.  It  seemed  almost  impoeeibie  f-.-r 
the  Hntriienots  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  region  which  f.ff 
a  whole  year  had  been  the  chief  field  of  operations.  As  Ani'-.;i 
advanced  southward,  Partenay  was  abandoned  vithont  a  blow 
and  after  occupying  it  he  pushed  on  toward  XiorL  (Jf  this 
^^  inipi.rtant  place  the  intrepid  De  Mony  had  been 
K»M^ji>y  placed  by  Coligny  in  command.  Xot  craitent  with  a 
bare  defence,  he  sallied  out  and  repnlged  the  encMM-. 
But  his  boldness  proved  fatal  to  him.  There  wag  a  Roman  Cati- 
olio  "  gentilhomme,"  Maurevel  by  name,  who,  allured  bv  t',<- 
reward  of  fifty  tlionsaod  crowns  offered  by  parliaineul  for  !'■  .• 
capture  «»^uationofAdiiiiral  Coligilv,  had  entered  ■'■ - 
Protes^^^with  H^kli^oiis  of  greit  du^ost  with  i.N 
'ysot^t  an  opi-.;- 
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nity  to  take  the  great  chieftain's  life.  Three  years  later  that 
oppoii:nnity  was  to  present  itself  in  the  streets  of  Paris  itself. 
Loth  to  return  to  his  friends  without  aooomplishing  any  note- 
worthy exploit,  Maurevel  joined  De  Mouy,  with  whom  he  so 
ingratiated  himself  that  the  general  not  only  supplied  him 
from  his  purse,  but  made  him  a  companion  and  a  bed-fellow. 
As  tlie  Huguenots  were  returning  to  If  iort,  the  traitor  found 
the  conjuncture  he  desired.  Chancing  to  be  left  alone  with  De 
Mouy,  he  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  in  the  loins ;  then  patting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  reached  with  ease  the  advancing  columns  of 
Anjou.  De  Mouy  was  taken  back  to  Kiort  mortally  wounded. 
His  friends,  contrary  to  his  earnest  desire,  insisted  on  taking 
him  by  boat  down  the  Scvre  to  La  Rochelle,  where  he  died. 
Meanwhile  Niort,  in  discouragement,  surrendered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  army.*  The  assassin  was  well  rewarded.  A  letter  is 
extant,  written  by  Charles  the  Ninth  to  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou, 
TheasaRMin  from  Plcssis-lcz-Tours,  ou  the  tenth  of  October,  1569, 
SI^iM-o?**  i^  which  tlie  king  begs  his  brother  to  confer  on 
the  order.  u  Charlcs  do  Louvier,  sieur  de  Mourevcil,  being  tlie 
person  who  killed  Mouy,"  the  collar  of  the  royal  order  of  Saint 
Michael,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  knights  compan- 
ions, as  a  reward  for  "  his  signal  service ; "  and  to  see  that  he 
receive  from  the  city  of  Paris  a  present  commensurate  with  his 
merits  I ' 

Catharine  de'  Medici  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  came  from 
Tours,  where  they  had  been  watching  the  course  of  the  war,  to 
Fatal  error  Niort,  and  tlio  plan  of  future  operations  was  discussed 
o«  the  court,  j^^  tlicir  prescncc.  Almost  every  place  of  importance 
previously  held  by  the  Huguenots  toward  the  north  and  east  of 
La  Rochelle  had  fallen,  even  to  the  almost  impregnable  Lusig- 

*  De  Thou,  iv.  230 ;  Agrippa  d^Aabign^,  i  810.  The  murderer^B  name  is 
yarioualj  written  Maarevel,  Monreveil,  Montreyel,  eta 

'  This  letter,  respecting  which  I  confess  that  I  find  some  difflcnlties,  po8« 
•esses  a  history  of  its  own.  On  the  13th  of  Ventose,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
republic,  the  original  was  sent  to  the  national  conTention,  which,  the  next 
day,  ordered  its  insertion  in  the  official  buUetin,  and  its  preservation  in  the 
national  library,  as  emanating  **  from  one  of  the  Neros  of  France.*'  Bee  App. 
to  Journal  de  Lestoile,  ed.  Mlchaud,  pt  i,  p.  307,  808,  and  the  revolotionaiy 
bulletins. 
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nan.  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  on  the  Boutonne,  was  the  only  re- 
maining ontwork,  whose  capture  must  precede  an  attack  on  the 
citadel  itself.  Shonld  the  victorious  army  of  the  king  lay  si^e 
to  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  or  should  it  continue  the  pursuit  of  Co- 
ligny  and  tlie  princes,  who,  in  order  to  divert  it  from  the  under- 
taking, had  retired  from  Saint  Jean  d'Angely  to  Saintes,  and 
thence,  not  long  after,  in  tlie  direction  of  Montauban  ?  This 
was  the  question  that  demanded  an  instant  answer.  Jean  de 
Serres  ioforms  us  that  the  Protestant  leaders  were  extremely 
anxious  that  their  enemies  should  adopt  the  latter  course ;  *  yet 
the  best  military  authorities  on  both  sides  declare  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  failure  of  the  Boman  Catholics  to  follow  it  was 
the  one  capital  error  that  saved  the  Huguenots,  perhaps,  from 
titter  destruction.  ^'  Hundreds  of  times  have  I  been  amazed," 
says  the  Boman  Catholic  Blaise  de  Montluc,  ^^  that  so  many 
great  and  wise  captains  who  were  with  Monsieur  (the  Duke  of 
Anjou)  should  have  adopted  the  bad  plan  of  laying  sieges,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  tlie  princes,  who  were  routed  and  reduced  to 
such  extremities  that  they  had  no  means  of  getting  to  their  feet 
again."  And  the  Protestant  Fran9ois  de  la  None  devotes  an 
entire  chapter  of  his  "  discourses  "  to  the  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  ^^  as  the  si^e  of  Poitiers  was  the  beginning  of  the  mishaps 
of  the  Huguenots,  so  that  of  Saint  Jean  was  the  means  of  ar- 
resting the  good  fortune  of  the  Catholics." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  led  to  the  commission  of  so  fatal  an 
error?  The  memoirs  of  Tavannes,  who  advocated  the  imme- 
diate pursuit  of  the  admiral,  ascribe  it  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
Montmorencies  to  permit  their  cousin  to  be  overwhelmed ;  to 
the  jealousy  felt  by  Cardinal  Lorraine  of  the  military  successes 
which  threw  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  his  nephew, 
tlie  Duke  of  Guise,  into  obscurity ;  and  to  the  suggestions  of 
De  Betz,  the  king's  favorite,  who  perauaded  Charles  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  permit  the  renown  of  Anjou  to  increase  yet 
further.'     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  younger 

'  '*  Ut  sese  Montalbani  cum  Yioecoraitibaa  oonjungereDt,  et  spemntes  An- 
dium,  dam  ae  persequeretnr,  ab  Son-Jani  oppugnandse  instituto  destitanim.*' 
De  statu  reL  et  reip^ ,  iiL  865. 

*  See  Soldaxi,  iU.  872,  878  ;  Anquetil,  Eiprit  de  la  llgue,  i.  817,  etc. 
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Tavannes  is  not  always  a  good  authority ;  and  that  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  glory  of  his  father  is  affected,  he  be- 
comes altogether  untrostworthy.  If  we  reject  his  account  as 
apocryphal,  which  apparently  we  must  do,  there  still  remains 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  siege  of  Saint  Jean  d' Angely  was 
agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  die  Roman  Catholic  leaders  from 
the  sincere  conviction  that  its  reduction,  to  be  followed  by  the 
still  more  important  capture  of  La  Bochelle,  would  annihilate 
the  Huguenot  party  in  the  west,  its  stronghold  and  refuge,  and 
that  it  could  then  subsist  but  little  longer  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  defence  of  Saint  Jean  d' Angely  had  been  intrusted  by 
Colificny  to  competent  hands.  De  Piles  had  found 
sidnt  jaui  the  f ortificatious  weak  and  imperfect ;  he  completed 
'''^-  and  strengthened  them.'  WiJh  a  small  garriJou  of 
Huguenots  he  repaired  by  night  the  breaches  made  by  the 
enemy's  cannon  during  the  day,  and  repelled  every  attempt 
to  storm  the  place.  When  the  siege  had  advanced  about  two 
weeks,  Charles  himself,  who  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  Henry  of 
Anjou  any  longer  to  win  all  the  laui'els  of  the  war,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  camp,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October,  and  summoned  tlie  garrison  to  surrender.  De  Piles, 
however,  declined  to  listen  to  the  commands  of  the  king,  even 
as  he  had  disobeyed  those  of  the  duke,  taking  refuge  in  the  feu- 
dal theory  that  he  could  give  up  the  place  only  to  the  Prince  of 
Navarre,  the  royal  governor  of  the  province  of  Guyenne,  at 
whose  hands  he  had  received  it.  Yet  the  position  of  the  Prot- 
estants was  growing  extremely  perilous.  During  one  of  the 
assaults  upon  the  wall,  De  Piles  himself  became  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Saint  Jean  would  be  carried,  that  he  caused  a 
breach  to  be  made  in  the  fortifications  in  his  rear,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  Happily,  he  had  no 
need  of  this  mode  of  escape  on  the  present  occasion.  Mean- 
while the  most  honorable  terms  were  offered  him.  These  he 
refused  to  accept ;  but,  finding  his  stock  of  ammunition  rapidly 


*  With  hia  usual  inaoooraoy,  Davila  speaks  of  Saint  Jean  d'Angeljr  as  '*  ez- 
oeUently  fortified  "  (Eng.  trans.,  p.  106). 
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becoming  exhaasted,  he  agreed  to  a  trace  of  ten  days,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  princes  to  obtain 
their  orders ;  promising,  in  case  he  received  no  succor  in  the 
interval,  to  surrender  tlie  city  on  condition  that  the  garrison 
sliould  be  permitted  to  retire  with  their  horses,  arms  and  per- 
sonal efiPects,  and  that  religious  liberty  should  be  granted  to  all 
the  residents.  But,  before  the  armistice  had  quite  expired, 
Saint  Sunn,  and  forty  other  brave  horsemen  from  Angouleme, 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  enemy's  lines,  and  relieved  De  Piles 
fi  om  an  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  hostages  on  both  sides  were  given  up,  and  the  siege 
was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  In  the  end,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  sufficient  reinforcement  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  position,  De  Piles  capitulated  (on  the  second  of  December) 
on  similar  terms  to  those  that  he  had  before  declined,  and  the 
garrison  marched  out  with  flying  banners.  Seven  weeks  had 
they  detained  tlie  entire  army  of  the  victors  of  Moncontour 
before  an  ill-fortified  place.  More  than  six  thousand  men  had 
died  under  its  walls,  by  the  casualties  of  war  and  by  the  scarcely 
less  destructive  diseases  that  raged  in  the  camp.'  One  of  the 
ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  royal  generals — Sebastian  of 
Luxemburg,  Viscount  of  Martigues  and  governor  of  Brittany 
— had  been  killed.'  Of  the  Protestants,  only  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  perished,  nearly  the  half  of  them  inhabitants 
of  the  town ;  for  the  men  of  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  and  even  the 

'  This  nnmber,  given  by  Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  i.  813,  and  by  De  Thou,  iy. 
(liv.  xly.)  242,  seems  the  most  probable.  La  Popelini^re  swells  it  to  near 
10,000  (Soldan,  n.  875),  while  Gastehian,  liy.  viL,  c.  10,  reduces  it  to  **OYer 
8,000. '^  Strange  to  say,  Jean  de  Serres,  who,  writing  and  publishing  this  por- 
tion of  his  history  within  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  third  civil  war, 
almost  uniformly  gives  the  highest  estimates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  losses, 
here  makes  them  about  2,000,  or  lower  than  any  one  else. 

*  Agrippa  d*Aubig^^,  who  was  generous  enough  to  appreciate  valor  even  in 
an  enemy,  calls  him  **  oelui  qui  entamoit  toutes  les  parties  difKciles,  &  qui 
rien  n^estoit  dur  ny  hnzardeux,  qui  en  tons  les  exploits  de  son  temps  avoit  fait 
les  coups  de  partie"  (i.  812).  Lestoile  in  his  journal  (p.  22,  £d.  Mich.) 
affirms  that  he  was  killed  just  as  he  had  uttered  a  biasphemoun  inquiry  of  the 
Huguenots,  where  was  now  their  '*  Dieu  le  Fort,'*  and  taunted  them  with  his 
having  become  *'iL  ceste  heure  leur  Dieu  le  Faible."  ''Le  Dieu,  le  Fort, 
r£:temel  parlera,'*  was  the  first  line  of  a  favorite  Huguenot  psalm. 
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women  and  children,  had  labored  induatrioiuly  in  defending 
their  firesides. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  compact,  that,  while  neither  De  Piles 
nor  his  soldiers  should  serve  on  the  Huguenot  side  for  four 
months,  they  should  be  safely  conducted  without  tlie  Soman 
Catholic  lines.  The  Due  d'Aumale  and  other  leaders  soem 
to  have  endeavored  conscientiously  to  execute  the  ptipnlation ; 
but  their  followers  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  attack 
the  Huguenots  as  they  were  traversing  the  suburbs.  Nearly 
all  were  robbed,  and  a  considerable  number — ^as  many,  accord- 
ing to  Agrippa  d'Aubign^^  as  fell  during  the  siege  —  were 
murdered.  De  Piles,  on  his  arrival  at  Angouleme,  wrote  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  committed  so  flagrant 
a  breach  of  faith,  and,  when  he  could  obtain  no  satisfaction, 
sent  a  herald  to  the  king  to  declare  that  he  lield  himself  and  his 
fellow-combatants  absolved  from  all  obligations,  and  tliat  they 
would  at  once  resume  their  places  in  the  Huguenot  army.' 

Kearly  three  months  of  precious  time  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
astrous rout  of  Moncontour  before  the  royalists  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  region  adjoining  La  Rochelle.  Out- 
side of  that  citadel  of  French  Protestantism  only  the  little 
town  of  Tonnay,  on  the  Charente,  still  held  for  the  Prince  of 
Navarre.  Yet  so  long  as  La  Rochelle  itself  stood  firm,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  had  accomplished  little ;  and  La  Rochelle  had 
made  good  use  of  the  respite  to  strengthen  its  works.  Every 
effort  to  gain  a  lodgement  in  its  neighborhood  had  signally 
failed.  The  end  of  December  came,  and  with  it  cold  and  dis- 
couragement. Anjou's  army  was  dwindling  away.  The  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope  recalled  their  troops,  as  if  the  battle  of 
the  third  of  October  had  ended  tlie  war,  and  Santa  Fioi-e,  tlie 
pontifical  general,  sent  to  Rome  twenty-six  standards,  taken  by 
the  Italians  at  Moncontour — a  present  from  Charles  the  Ninth, 
which  Pius  accepted  with  great  delight,  and  dedicated  as  a 


1  On  the  siege  of  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  see  J.  de  Serres,  iii.  369,  370 ; 
Agrippa  d'Aubign^.  i.  811-313  ;  De  Thou,  iv.  238-242 ;  Castelnau,  liv.  yiL,  o. 
10.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  Davila.  bk.  v.,  p.  106,  knows 
nothing  of  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  duly  men- 
tions that  De  Piles  did  not  obaenre  his  promise. 
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1at>phy  in  the  Basilica  of  8t.  John  Lateran/  Heniy  of  Anjon 
himeelf  was  ill,  or  was  unwilling  any  longer  to  endure  separa- 
tion from  a  court  of  whose  pleasures  he  was  inordinately  fond ; 
and,  resigning  the  command  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  Fran9oi8  de  Bourbon— 
generally  known  as  the  prince  dauphin — ^he  hastened,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  to  join  Charles  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici  at  Angers.  The  French  troops,  meantime,  were  either 
furlonghed  or  scattered,  and  the  generals  condemned  to  inac- 
tion, while  the  Grerman  reiters  and  lansquenets  and  the  Swiss 
pikemen  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes.*  Such 
was  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party — a  policy 
which  saved  the  Huguenots  from  prostration ;  for  it  may  with 
truth  be  affirmed  that  the  errors  committed  in  the  siege  of 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  and  in  disbanding  the  powerful  army 
of  Anjou,  completely  obliterated  the  advantage  which  had 
been  won  on  the  bloody  field  of  Moncontour.* 

While  the  Protestants  had  been  forced  to  abandon  one  im 
portant  place  after  another  in  Poitou,  Saintonge  and  Aunis, 
they  had  in  other  pai*ts  of  the  kingdom  been  displaying  their 
old  enterprise,  and  had  obtained  considerable  success.  Yeze- 
lay  in  Burgundy,  the  birthplace  of  the  reformer  Theodore 
Beza,  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal.  This  ancient  town,  built 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  strong  as  well  by  reason  of  its 
situation  as  of  its  walls  constructed  in  a  style  that  was  now  be- 
coming obsolete  in  France,  had  been  captm^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  by  some  of  the  neighboring  Huguenot  noblemen, 

>  Dayila,  bk.  y.  (Bng.  tr.,  p.  168  and  167);  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlvi.)  250. 
Gabntiiu,  in  bis  life  of  Pina  V.,  tranaoribet  the  exultant  inscription,  dictated 
by  the  pontiff  himself  (g  136,  p.  648),  and  claims  for  the  canonized  subject 
of  his  panegyric  the  diief  credit  of  the  victory.  According  to  him  the 
Italians  were  the  first  to  engage  with  the  heretics,  and  the  last  to  desist  from 
the  punmit. 

*  DaTila,  bk.  5th  (Eng.  tr.,  p.  167) ;  M^m.  de  Claude  Haton,  ii.  501. 

*  **  L'hirer  arriva,  U  fallut  mettre  les  troupes  en  quartier ;  et  le  fruit  d*nne 
yictoire  si  complette,  Teffort  d'une  arm^e  royale  si  formidable,  f ut  la  prise  de 
quelques  places  m^iocres,  pendant  que  La  Rochelle,  la  plus  utile  de  toutes, 
restoit  auz  Tainous,  et  que  les  princes  r^tablissoient  les  affaires,  k  Taide  d*un 
d^lai  qu'ils  n'aTolent  point  oa6  se  promettre.'*  Anquetil,  L'Espiit  de  U 
Ugoe^  i.  817. 
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who  ficaled  the  walls  and  sorpriaed  the  garriaoa.  One  of  the 
few  points  the  Protestants  held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  king* 
dom,  it  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  cause. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Yezelay  was  twice  besieged  by  a  Koman 
Catholic  army  under  Sansac.  A  vigorous  sortie,  in  which  tlie 
^  ^^  Huguenots  destroyed  almost  all  die  engines  of  war 
McceMM.  of  the  assailants,  on  the  first  occasion  caused  tlie 
si^e  to  be  raised.  When  Sansac  renewed  his  at- 
tempt he  fared  no  better.  The  soldiers  who  had  thrown  tliem- 
selves  into  the  place,  with  the  enthusiastic  citizens^  "Spelled 
every  attack,  and  promptly  suppressed  treacherous  plots  by  put- 
ting to  death  two  persons  whom  they  found  engaged  in  re- 
vealing their  secrets  to  the  enemy.  Sansac  next  undertook 
to  reduce  Vezelay  by  hunger;  but  the  Huguenots  broke  his 
lines,  aided  by  their  friends  in  La  Charite  and  Sancerre,  and 
supplied  themselves  abundantly  with  provisions.  When,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  Sansac  finally  abandoned  the  fruitless 
and  inglorious  undertaking,  he  had  lost,  since  October,  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  soldiers.* 

The  Huguenots  of  Sancerre  in  turn  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Berry,  by  promising  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  oflScer  second  in  command  of  the  citadel ; 
but  he  revealed  their  plan  to  his  superior,  M.  de  la  Chastre, 
governor  of  the  province,  and  the  advanced  party  which  had  been 
admitted  within  tlie  gates  (on  the  twenty-first  of  December)  fell 
into  the  snare  prepared  for  them."    The  capture  of  Nismes — 

«  J.  de  Serres.  iii.  872 ;  De  Tliou,  iv.  (Ut.  xlvi.)  234,  285,  who  makes  the 
lom  in  the  first  siege  300  men,  and  in  the  seoond  over  1,000  horsemen ; 
Agrippa d'Aubigne,  Hist,  univ.,  L  v.,  c.  19  (i.  815,  816),  who  sUtes  the  total 
at  1,400  foot  and  near  400  horse ;  while  Gastelnau,  1.  vil,  a  10,  speaks  of  bat 
800  in  aa  V^zeUj,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades  (see  Miohaud, 
Hist,  des  Croisades,  ii  125)  as  the  place  where  St.  Bernard  in  1146  preaohed 
the  Cross  to  an  immence  throng  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  is  equidistant 
from  Bourges  and  Dijon,  and  a  little  north  of  a  line  uniting  these  two  cities. 

»  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlvi.)  246,  247 ;  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  liv.  v.,  c.  19  (i.  817); 
J.  de  Serres.  iii.  870.  About  twenty  prisoners  were  taken,  to  whom  their 
captors  promised  their  lives.  Afterward  there  were  strenuous  efforts  mcde, 
especially  by  the  priests,  to  have  them  put  to  death  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
M.  de  la  Chustrc  resisted  the  pressure,  disregarding  even  a  severe  order  of  the 
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"  the  city  of  antiquities'' — more  than  compensated  for  the  failure 
at  Bourges.  Rarely  has  an  enterprise  of  equal  diffi- 
emptora  o£  culty  bcon  morc  patiently  prosecuted,  or  been  crowned 
with  more  brilliant  success.  The  exiled  Protestants,  a 
large  and  important  class,  had  now  for  many  months  been  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  hardships,  and  were  anxiously  watching  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  homes.  At  last  a  carpenter  pre- 
sented himself,  who  had  long  revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind, 
and  had  discovered  a  method  of  introducing  the  Huguenots 
into  the  city  which  promised  well.  There  was  a  fountain,  a 
short  distance  from  the  walls  of  Kismes,  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  same  name  as  the  city  itself — Nemausus — whose  copious 


PAzliament  of  Paris,  aooompanied  l^  the  threat  of  the  enonnoaa  fine  of  3,000 
marks  of  gold,  which  bade  him  send  them  to  the  capital.  (Hist,  du  Berry,  eta, 
par  M.  Louis  Rajnal,  1846,  It,  104,  apud  BoUetin  de  la  Soo.  de  Thist  da  prot 
fr..  It.  (1856)  37.)  Even  Charles  IX.  wrote  to  him,  but  the  governor  was  in- 
flexible. His  noble  reply  has  come  to  light,  dated  Jan.  31, 1570,  just  one  month 
after  the  f ailore  of  the  Protestant  scheme.  After  arguing  the  danger  of  retalia- 
tion by  the  Hognenots  of  La  Charity  and  Sanoerre  upon  the  prisoners  they 
held,  to  the  number  of  more  than  forty,  and  the  inexpediency  of  aooustoming 
the  people  of  Bouiges  to  bloody  executions  which  they  would  not  fail  to  repeat, 
he  oonoludes  his  remonstrance  in  these  striking  woids :  *^  Nevertheless,  Sire, 
if  you  should  find  it  expedient,  for  the  good  of  your  service,  to  put  them  to 
death,  the  channel  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  the  most  proper,  wiUiout  recom- 
pensing my  services,  or  suUying  my  reputation  with  a  stain  that  wiU  ever  be 
a  ground  of  reproach  against  me.  And  I  beg  you.  Sire,  to  make  use  of  me  in 
other  matters  more  worthy  of  a  gentleman  having  the  heart  of  his  ancestors, 
who  for  five  hundred  yean  have  served  their  king  without  stain  of  treachery 
or  act  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.'*  Inedited  letter,  apud  BuUetin,  ubi  supra, 
38,  39.  M.  de  la  Ghastre  became  one  of  the  marshals  of  France.  He  con- 
ducted, three  years  later,  the  terrible  siege  of  Sanoerre,  famous  in  history.  He 
had  the  reputation  among  the  Huguenots  of  being  very  severe,  if  not  blood- 
thirsty—a reputation  which  he  deserved,  if  he  was,  as  Henry  of  Navarre  styles 
him,  *^un  des  prinoipaux  ex^outeurs  de  la  Sainct  Barth^lemy.''  (Deposition 
in  the  trial  of  La  Mole,  Goconnas,  etc.  Archives  curieuses,  viii.  150.)  La 
Ghastre  tried  to  dear  himself  of  the  imputation,  by  recalling  the  events  of 
1569.  To  Jean  de  Ury  he  maintained  ^^  qu*il  n*est  point  sanguinaire.  ainsi 
qu'on  a  opinion,  oomme  aussi  U  Tavoit  desj^  bien  monstrS  aux  autres  troubles, 
lorsqu'il  avoit  en  sa  puissance  les  sieurs  d'Espeau,  baron  de  Renty,  et  le  capi- 
taine  Fontahie,  qui  est  en  son  arm^e :  car  encores  que  la  cour  du  parlement 
de  Paris  luy  fist  oommandement  de  les  representor,  k  peine  de  3,000  marcs 
d'or,  il  na  la  voulut  faire.*'  Jean  de  L^ry,  Diseours  de  Textrdme  famine 
•    •    •    •    dam  la  villa  da  Saooarra,**  Archives  eoriauses,  viii.  67. 
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stream,  pnt  to  good  service  by  the  inhabitants^  tnmed  a  nmnber 
of  mills  within  the  mnnicipal  limits.  To  admit  the  waters  a 
canal  had  been  built,  which,  where  it  pierced  the  fortifications, 
was  protected  by  a  heavy  iron  grating.  Through  this  wet 
channel  the  carpenter  resolved  that  the  Hngnenots  should  enter 
Nismes.  It  so  happened  that  a  friend  of  his  dwelt  in  a  house 
which  was  close  to  the  wall  at  this  spot ;  with  his  help  he  lowered 
himself  by  night  from  a  window  into  the  ditch,  A  cord,  which 
was  slackened  or  drawn  tight  accordmg  as  there  was  danger  of  de- 
tection  or  apparent  secmity,  served  to  direct  his  operations.  The 
utmost  caution  was  requisite,  and  the  water-course  was  too  con- 
tracted to  permit  more  than  a  single  person  to  work  at  once.  Pro- 
vided only  with  a  file,  the  carpenter  set  himself  to  sever  the  stout 
iron  bars.  The  task  was  neither  pleasant  nor  easy.  Night  after 
night  he  stood  in  the  cold  stream,  with  the  mud  up  to  his  knees, 
exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  and  working  most  industriously  when 
the  roar  of  the  elements  covered  and  drowned  the  noise  he  made. 
It  was  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  that  he  could  work ;  for, 
as  the  place  was  situated  between  the  citadel  and  the  "  porte  des 
Carmes,"  a  sentry  passed  it  at  brief  intervals,  and  was  scarcely 
out  of  hearing  except  when  he  went  to  ring  the  bell  which  an- 
nounced a  change  of  guard.  Fifteen  nights,  chosen  from  the 
darkest  of  the  season,  were  consumed  in  this  perilous  under- 
taking ;  and  each  morning,  when  the  approach  of  dawn  com- 
pelled him  to  suspend  his  labors,  the  carpenter  concealed  his 
progress  by  means  of  wax  and  mud.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
prudent  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel;  but  when,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  his  work  was  completed,  he  called  upon 
the  Huguenot  leaders  to  follow  him  into  Nismes.  A  detach- 
ment of  three  hundred  men  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  When 
once  the  foremost  were  in  the  town,  and  had  overpowered  the 
neighboring  guards,  the  Huguenots  obtained  an  easy  success. 
The  clatter  of  a  number  of  camp-servants,  who  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  orders  to  ride  in  every  direction,  shouting 
that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  contributed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  capture.  Most  of  the  soldiers,  who  should  have  met 
and  repelled  the  Protestants,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses 
and  refused  to  leave  them.     In  a  few  minutes,  all  Nismes,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  castle,  which  held  out  a  few  months  longer, 
was  taken.* 

When  Admiral  Coligny,  wounded  and  defeated,  was  borne 
on  a  litter  from  the  field  of  Moncontoor,  where  the  hopes  of  the 
oougB7  Hugnenots  had  been  so  mdelj  dashed  to  the  ground, 
•'****"*'**^  his  heart  almost  failed  him  in  view  of  the  prospects 
of  the  war  and  of  his  &ith.  Two  persons  seemed  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture  to  have  exercised  on  his  mind  a  singular  influence 
in  restoring  him  to  his  accustomed  hopefulness.  L'Estrange, 
a  simple  gentleman,  was  being  carried  away  in  a  plight  similar 
to  his  own,  when,  having  been  brought  to  the  admiral's  side,  he 
looked  intently  upon  him,  and  then  gave  expression  to  his  grati- 
tude to  Heaven,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  chastisements  with 
which  it  had  seen  fit  to  visit  his  fellow-believers,  there  was  yet 
BO  much  of  mercy  shown,  in  the  words,  "Yet  is  God  very 
gentlel"' — ^a  friendly  reminder,  which,  the  great  leader  was 
wont  to  say,  raised  hhn  from  gloom  and  turned  his  thoughts  to 
high  and  noble  resolve.'  Nor  was  the  heroic  Queen  of  Navarre 
found  wanting  at  this  crisis.  Ko  sooner  had  she  heard  of  the 
disaster  than  she  started  from  La  Bochelle,  and  at  Niort  met  the 
admiral,  with  such  remnants  of  the  army  as  still  clung  to  him. 
Far  from  yielding  to  despondency,  Jeanne  d'Albret  tugged  the 
generals  to  renew  the  contest;  and,  having  communicated  to 
them  a  part  of  her  own  enthusiasm,  returned  to  La  Bochelle  to 
watch  over  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  lend  still  more  im^ 
portant  assistance  to  the  cause,  by  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  other  allies  of  the  Huguenots,  correcting  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  defeat  of  Monoontour  which  had  been 
studiously  disseminated  by  the  Boman  Catholic  party,  And  im- 
ploring fresh  assistance. 

Ab  for  Coligny,  his  pkns  were  soon  formed.  The  troops  of 
Dauphiny  and  Provence,  always  among  the  most  reluctant  to 

<  De  Thou,  iv.  (dv.  zlvi)  235-237 ;  Agripp*  d'Aalngne,  Ut.  t.,  o.  19  (I  816, 
817) ;  Jean  de  Serres,  iti.  868,  869. 

'  **  Si  est-oe  que  Dieu  est  trds-donx.'^ 

>  Agrippft  d'Aabignd,  L  ▼.,  o.  18  (L  809).  The  words  were,  as  H.  Donen 
reminds  us  ((A^ment  Maiot  et  le  Psautier  hngaenot,  1878, 18)  the  first  line  of 
the  seventy-third  psalm  of  the  Hugaenot  psalter. 
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leave  their  homes,  had  long  been  clamoring  for  permission  to 
Withdrawal  retum.  It  was  now  impossible  to  retain  them.  On 
ft  Dan?hSJ  *^®  fourteenth  of  October  they  started  from  Angon- 
and  Provence.  Igmc,  whithcr  they  had  gone  without  consulting  the 
Protestant  generals,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Montbmn  and 
Mirabel,  directed  tlieir  course  toward  their  native  provinces.  In 
two  days  they  reached  the  river  Dordogne  at  Souillac,  where 
a  part  of  their  body,  whjile  seeking  to  cross,  was  attacked  by  tlic 
Roman  Catholics,  and  suffered  great  loss.  The  rest  pushed  for- 
ward to  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  which  had  recently  been  captured 
by  a  Huguenot  captain,  and  soon  found  their  way  to  Privas, 
Aubenas,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne.*  Thence,  after  refresh- 
ing themselves  for  a  few  days,  they  crossed  into  Dauphiny  to 
renew  the  struggle  for  their  own  firesides.' 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  four  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  Dauphinese  troops  from  Angouleme,  Coligny  set  forth 
from  Saintes  upon  an  expedition  as  remarkable  for  boldness  of 
conception  as  for  its  singularly  skilful  and  successful  execution — 
an  expedition  which  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  re- 
markable military  operations  of  modem  times.'  In  the  face  of 
an  enemy  flushed  with  victory,  and  himself  leading  an  army 
reduced  to  the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  size,  tlie  admiral 
deliberately  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  march  of  eight  or  nine 

months,  through  a  hostile  territory,  and  terminating 
Bdmirai'sboid  in  the  viciuitv  of  the  capital  itself.     As  sketched  bv 

Michel  de  Castelnau  from  the  admiral's  own  words  in 
conversation  with  him,  the  objects  of  the  Protestant  general 
were  principally  these:  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  mutinous 
German  mercenaries  by  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  enemy's 
rich  cities  in  Guyenne;  to  strengthen  himself  by  forming  a 
Junction  with  the  army  of  Montgomery  and  such  fresh  troops 
as  "  the  viscounts  "  might  be  able  to  raise ;  to  meet  on  the  lower 
Khone  the  recniited  forces  of  Montbrun  and  Mirabel ;  thence 

»  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlvi.)  232 ;  Jean  de  Serrea,  iii.  866. 
•  Ibid.,  iii.  872,  etc, 

'  Even  in  December,  Lang^et  oonld  Boaroely  imagine  that  Coligny  wonld 
not  return  and  winter  at  La  RooheUe.    Letter  of  Dea  12,  1569,  Epist.  seor., 

Lisa 
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to  turn  nortliward,  and,  having  reached  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
to  welcome  tlie  Germans  whom  tlie  Elector  Palatine  and  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  wonld  hold  in  readiness ;  and,  at  last,  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  by  forcing  the  Roman  Catholics  to  give 
battle,  under  circumstances  more  advantageous  to  the  reformed, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.* 

Coligny's  army  was  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry ;  of  infantry 
he  had  but  three  tlionsand  men.'     The  young  Princes  of 

Navarre  and  of  Conde,  whom  he  wished  to  accustom 
throogfa  Guy-  to  the  f  atigucs  of  the  march  and  of  the  battle-field, 

while  endearing  them  to  the  Huguenots  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  same  perils  witli  the  meanest  private  soldier, 
were  his  companions,  and  had  commands  of  their  own.  He  had 
left  La  Eochefoucauld  in  La  Eochelle  to  protect  the  city  and  the 
Queen  of  Navarre.  The  admiral's  course  was  first  directed  to 
Montauban,  that  city  which  has  been  the  stronghold  of  Prot- 
estantism in  southern  France  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and,  particularly,  the  improbability 
of  finding  easy  means  of  crossing  so  near  tlieir  mouths  the  suc- 
cessive rivers,  which,  rising  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Au- 
vergne  and  the  Cevennes,  all  flow  westward  and  empty  into 
the  Garonne,  or  its  wide  estuary,  the  Gironde,  compelled  Coligny 
to  make  a  considerable  deflection  to  the  left.  He  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Dordogne  at  Argentat,  a  little  above  the  spot 
where  Montbnm  had  sustained  his  recent  check,  and,  after 
making  a  feint  of  throwing  himself  into  Auvergne,  crossed  the 
Lot  below  Cadenac,  and  reached  Montauban  in  safety.*  The 
Count  of  Montgomery,  returning  from  his  victorious  campaign 
in  Beam,  had  been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  in  this  city.  But 
learning  that,  by  an  unaccoimtable  delay,  he  was  still  in  Con- 
dom, south  of  the  Garonne,  Coligny  marched  westward  to 


>  M^m.  de  Gastelnau,  Ut.  vii.,  o.  13. 

*  At  least,  80  Bays  Agrippa  d^Anbifirn^,  Ut.  t.,  a  18  (i  809). 

*  De  Than,  iv.  (Ut.  xItL)  283;  Agrippa  d'Aabtgn^,  i.  809,  818  QIy,  t.,  ob.  18 
and  30).  The  two  anthorities  are  not  in  exact  agreement,  De  Thou  stating  that 
Cclignj  went  to  Montauban  before  his  march  to  meet  Montgomery,  whUe 
D' Aabigm^  makes  him  f  oUow  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne  down  to  Aignillon. 
6aq[wzia  Oolinii  Vita  (1575),  91,  92,  sapports  De  Thou. 
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Aigoillon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Garmme.  Kear 
this  place  he  constructed,  with  great  trouble,  a  substantial 
bridge  across  the  Garonne,  with  the  intention  of  transpcnting 
his  army  to  tlie  left  bank,  and  ravaging  the  country  far  down  in 
tlie  direction  of  Bordeaux.  This  bold  movement  was  prevented 
by  Blaise  de  Montluc,  who,  adopting  the  suggestion  of  another, 
and  appropriating  the  credit  due  to  tlie  sagacity  of  this  nameless 
genius,  detached  one  of  the  numerous  floating  windmills  that 
were  moored  in  the  Garonne,  and  having  loaded  it  with  stones, 
sent  it  down  with  tlie  current  against  Coligny's  bridge.  Not  only 
were  the  chains  that  bound  the  structure  broken,  but  the  very 
boats  on  which  it  rested  were  carried  away  as  far  as  to  Bor- 
deaux itself.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  admiral 
brought  back  to  the  right  bank  the  division  of  his  army  that 
bad  already  crossed,  and  with  it  the  troops  of  Count  Mont- 
gomery.* 

The  united  army  now  returned  to  Montauban,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  district  in  part  friendly  to  the  Huguenots,  it 
spent  the  last  days  of  1569  and  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
of  January,  1570.  Its  numbers  had  by  this  time  received  such 
large  accessions,  that  Coligny  wrote  to  Gennany  that  he  had  six 
or  seven  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot.'  As  the 
reformed  population  of  Montauban  had  contributed  enough 
money  to  satisfy  the  prince's  indebtedness  to  the  importunate 
reiters  and  lansquenets,'  the  troops  were  enthusiastic  in  their 

1  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  xlvL)  249;  Agrippa  d'Aobign6,  Uv.  v.,  o.  20-  (L  318); 
Gasparifl  Colinii  Vita  (1575),  94.  The  author  of  this  valuable  and  authentic 
life  of  the  admiral  gives  a  fuU  description  of  the  bridge.  Professor  Soldan 
la  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  bridge  was  not  jet  completed  (Geschichte  dea 
Prot.  in  Frank.,  ii.  ii77).  It  had  been  completed,  and  two  daya  had  been 
apent  in  taking  over  the  German  cavalry  ('^  opere  effectOy  biduoque  in  tradn- 
cendis  Germanis  equitibus  consumpto  ")  when  the  disaster  occurred. 

*  Languet,  Letter  of  January  3,  1570,  Epist.  secretsB,  L  133. 

*  Gasparis  Colinii  Vita  (1576),  91 ;  Vie  de  Coligny  (Cologne,  1686),  878,  where 
the  account  of  the  expedition,  however,  is  full  of  blundeia.  Mr.  Browning,  fol- 
lowing thia  untrustworthy  authority,  makes  Admiral  CoUg^y  oroaa  the  Garonne 
and  paaa  through  Beam,  on  hia  way  from  Saintea  to  Montauban !  A  (^ance 
at  the  map  of  France  will  ahow  that  thia  would  have  required  a  much  greater 
bend  to  the  right  than  he  in  reality  made  to  the  left,  aince  B4am  lay  entirely 
south  of  the  river  Adour.  To  reach  B^azn  by  land  b^ore  crossing  the  GaroniM^ 
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devotion  to  the  cause,  and  pushed  their  raids  under  the  intrepid 
La  Loue  south  of  the  G«ronne  toward  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  far 
as  Mont  de  Marsan  and  Roquefort  in  the  ^^  Pays  des  Landes." ' 
The  Huguenots  now  proceeded  towards  Toulouse,  but  that 
city  was  too  strongly  fortified  and  garrisotied  to  tempt  them  to 
make  an  attack.  They  inflicted,  however,  a  stem  retribution 
upon  the  vicinity,  devoting  to  destruction  the  villas  and  pleas* 
ure-grounds  of  the  members  of  a  parliament  that  had  ren- 
dered itself  infamous  for  its  injustice  and  blind  bigotry.  The 
cruel  fate  of  Eapin,  murdered  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
simply  because  he  was  a  Protestant  and  brought  from  the  king 
an  edict  containing  too  much  toleration  to  suit  the  inordinate 
orthodoxy  of  these  robed  fanatics,  was  yet  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  soldiers,  and  fired  their  blood.    On  ruined  and  blackened 

walls,  in  more  than  one  quarter,  could  be  read  sub^ 
oeS^^   sequently  the  ominous  words,  written  by  no  idle  brag^ 

garts :  ^^  Venge^mce  de  Rwpin  ! ''  Leaving  the  marks  of 
their  passage  in  a  desolated  district,  the  Huguenots  swept  on  to 
the  friendly  city  of  Castres,  and  thence  through  lower  Languedoc, 
by  Carcassonne  and  Montpellier,  which  they  made  no  attempt 
to  reduce,  to  Uzcs  and  Nismes.    Meanwhile  Piles  had  from 

Castres  made  a  marauding  expedition  with  a  body 
invhMOTto   of  picked  troops  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 

and,  in  retaliation  for  the  aid  which  the  Spaniards 
had  furnished  Charles  the  Ninth,  had  penetrated  to  Per- 
pignan,  and  ravaged  the  County  of  Roussillon.* 

Thus  the  Huguenots — of  whom  Charles  had  contemptuously 
„,  ^  written  to  his  ambassador  at  London,  in  January, 

Hte  singular  ,  "^ 

mooenind     tiiat  they  wcro  in  so  miserable  a  plight  that,  even 

since  Anjou  had  dismissed  all  his  men-at-arms  after  the 

capture  of  Saint  Jean  d' Angely,  they  dared  not  show  their  faces ' 

as  the  ^^Yie"  evidently  imagines  he  did,  would  almost  have  required 
Aladdin^B  lampw^  In  faot,  the  entire  paaaage  it  a  jumble  of  the  exploits  of 
Montgomeiy  and  Goligny. 

*  La  Popelinidre,  opt/d  Soldan,  ii  878. 

*I>e  Hioo,  iv.  (Ut.  zlvii)  80^-306;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Uv.  y.,  a  20  (L 
319,820);  Davila,  bk.  t.,  p.  168;  Baool  de  Caaenove,  '*Bapin-Tho7nui,  m 
famUle,"  eta,  49t  5a 

>  La  Mothe  Fdn^<»i,  yU.  81. 
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— ^had  pushed  an  army  from  tlie  month  of  the  Gironde  to  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  If  Yiscount  MoncUr  had  fallen  mor- 
tally wounded  near  Castres,  and  brave  La  Loue  had  been  sur- 
prised and  killed  near  Montpellier,  the  Protestants  had,  never- 
theless, sustamed  little  injury.  They  had  been  largely  reinforced 
on  the  way,  both  by  the  local  troops  that  joined  them  and  by 
chivalric  spirits  sudi  as  M.  de  Piles,  who  followed  them  so  soon 
as  he  was  forced  to  surrender  Saint  Jean  d' Angely ;  or,  like  Beau- 
din^  and  Renty,  who  had  been  left  with  La  Rochefoucauld  to 
guard  La  Rochelle,  but  who,  impatient  of  long  inaction,  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  attach  themselves  to  the  princes,  and 
caught  up  with  them  at  Castres,  after  a  journey  full  of  hazard- 
ous adventures.  The  Huguenot  army,  says  La  None,  had  been 
but  an  insignificant  snow-ball  when  it  started  on  its  adventurous 
course ;  but  the  imprudence  of  its  opponents  permitted  it  to  roll 
on,  without  hinderance,  until  it  grew  to  a  portentous  size.*  The 
jealousy  existing  between  Montluc  and  Marshal  Damville,  who 
commanded  for  the  king — the  former  as  lieutenant-general  in 
Gascony,  and  the  latter  as  governor  in  Languedoc — undoubtedly 
removed  many  difficulties  from  the  way  of  Admiral  Coligny  ; 
and  Montluc  openly  accused  his  rival,  who  was  a  Montmo- 
rency, of  purposely  furthering  the  designs  of  his  heretical 
cousin.  The  accusation  was  a  baseless  fabrication ;  yet  it  ob- 
tained, as  such  stories  generally  do,  a  wide  currency  among  the 
prejudiced  and  the  ignorant,  who  could  explain  Damville's  fail- 
ure to  iinpede  Coligny's  progress  in  no  more  satisfactory  way 
than  as  the  result  of  collusion  between  the  son  and  the  nephew 
of  the  late  constable.' 

Coligny  had  not  yet  accomplished  his  main  object.  Turning 
northward,  and  hugging  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  he  prose- 
cuted his  undertaking  of  carrying  tlie  war  to  the  very  gates  of 


'  *'  LMmpmdenoe  des  Catholiqnes,  lesqnels  laissant  rooler,  vmim  nnl  em- 
pesohement,  oesto  petite  pelote  de  neig^  en  pea  de  tempe  elle  9e  JU  groue 
eamme  une  mainon.*^    M6m.  de  la  None,  c.  xzix. 

*  Of  coune,  Davila  (bk.  t.,  p.  167,  168),  who  rarely  rejeota  a  good  stofj  of 
intrigae,  especially  if  there  be  a  dainty  bit  of  treachery  oonnected  with  it, 
adopts  unhesitatingly  the  popular  rumor  of  Marshal  DamTilla's  infidelity  to 
hia  trust 
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Paris.  The  few  small  pieces  of  artillery  the  Protestants  possessed, 
it  was  now  found  difficult  to  draec  over  ruficfi^ed  hills 

The  admiral       ,     ,    ,  ,     ,  i         .        ,        ,  mi  i 

turn*  towud  that  dcsceuded  to  the  nver  s  edge.  They  were,  there- 
fore, at  first  transported  to  the  other  side,  and  finally 
left  behind  in  some  castles  garrisoned  by  tlie  Huguenots.  The 
recruits  that  had  been  expected  from  Dauphiny  came  in  very 
small  numbers,  and  it  was  with  diminished  forces  that  Coligny 
and  the  princes,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  reached  Saint 
Stienne,  at  that  time  a  small  town,  which  modem  enterprise  and 
capital  has  transformed  into  a  great  manufacturing  citjr.'  A.  little 
farther,  at  St.  Kambert  on  the  Loire,  an  incident  occurred  which 
threatened  to  blight  all  the  fair  hopes  the  Protestants  had  now 
again  begun  to  conceive  of  a  speedy  and  prosperous  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Admiral  Coligny  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  for  a  time 
serious  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  It  was  a 
tampunm-  mouieut  of  auxious  suspense.  Never  before  had  the 
*  reformed  realized  the  extent  to  which  their  fortunes 

were  dependent  on  a  single  man.  Tlie  lesson  was  a  useful  one 
to  the  young  companions  of  the  princes,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stem  discipline  of  the  camp,  had  shown  some  disposition  to  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  the  more  congenial  gayety  of  the  court." 
Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William  of  Orange,  and  next  in 
command,  was  the  only  person  among  the  Protestants  that  could 
have  succeeded  to  Coligny  in  his  responsible  position ;  but  even 
Louis  of  Nassau  could  not  exact  tlie  respect  enjoyed  by  the 
admiral,  both  with  his  own  troops  and  with  the  enemy.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  this  juncture  tliat 
furnished  the  clearest  proof  of  the  indispensable  importance  to 
the  Huguenots  of  their  veteran  leader.  The  negotiations,  which 
must  soon  be  adverted  to,  had  for  some  time  been  in  progress, 
and  the  court  displayed  considerable  anxiety  to  secure  a  peace  ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  announced  that  Coligny  was  likely  to 

1  St.  £tienn6  poiseflsed  already,  at  the  time  the  '*Vie  de  Coligny"  was 
written,  that  branch  of  industiy  which  stUl  conatitntes  one  of  its  chief 
aonroes  of  wealth.  It  was  deacribed  as  a  ''  petite  yille  fameuse  par  la  quantity 
d'armea  qui  s*7  fait,  et  qui  ae  transportent  dans  lea  pais  ^trangera^  en  aorto 
que  o^est  ce  qui  nonrrit  preaqne  tonte  la  provinoe.**    P.  881. 

'  Agvippa  d*Anbign^,  Ihr.  v.,  a  21  (1  828). 
Vol.  IL-28 
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die,  the  deputies  from  the  king  broke  tiiem  off  stid  Wluted  to 
Bee  the  issue.  Being  asked  to  explain  so  singular  a  course, 
and  being  reminded  that  the  Huguenots  had  other  generals  with 
whom  a  treaty  might  be  fonned  in  case  of  Coligny's  death,  it  is 
said  that  the  deputies  replied  by  expressing  their  surprise  that 
the  Protestants  did  not  see  the  weight  and  authority  possessed 
by  their  admiral.  "Were  he  to  die  to-day,"  said  they,  "to- 
morrow we  should  not  ofiPer  you  so  much  as  a  glass  of  water. 
As  if  you  did  not  know  that  iti^  admiral's  name  goes  farther  in 
giving  you  consideration  than  had  you  another  army  equal  in 
size  to  tliat  you  have  at  present ! " ' 

But  Gaspard  de  Coligny  was  destined  to  die  a  death  more 
glorious  for  himself,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  more 
illustrious  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  died  on  the  eve  of 
the  return  of  peace  to  his  desolated  coimtry.  He  recovered,  and 
once  more  advanced  with  his  brave  Huguenots.  And  now  the 
distance  between  the  Protestant  camp  and  the  Roman  Catliolic 
capital  was  rapidly  diminisliing.  To  meet  the  impending 
danger,  the  king  ordered  Marshal  Cosse,  who  had  succeeded 
the  prince  dauphin  in  command  of  the  new  army,  to  cross  into 
Burgundy,  check  the  adrairaPs  course,  and,  if  possible,  defeat 
him.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  small  town  of  Amay-le-Duc'  Great  was 
the  disparity  of  numbers.  Cosse  had  four  thousand 
of  Arnay-ie-  Swiss,  six  tliousand  Frcuch  infantry,  three  thousand 
French,  German,  and  Italian  horse,  and  twelve  can- 
non. Coligny's  army  had  lost  so  much  during  its  incessant 
marches  through  a  thousand  diflScult  places,  and  in  a  country 
where  desertion  or  straying  from  the  main  body  was  so  easy, 
that  it  consisted  of  but  twenty-five  hundred  arquebusiers 
and  two  thousand  horsemen,  besides  a  few  recruits  from  Dau- 
phiny. 

The  Germans,  who  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  cavalry, 
were  ill-equipped  ;  but  the  French  horse  were  as  well  armed  as 
any  corps  the  Huguenots  had  been  able  to  set  on  foot.   All  were 

I  Gasparis  Golinii  Vita,  97,  96. 

'  Amay-le-Duo,  or  Bene-le«Dao,  as  the  place  was  indifferently  called,  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Dijon,  on  the  road  to  Auton. 
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hardened  by  toil  and  well  disciplined.  Of  artillery  the  admiral 
was  entirely  destitute. 

The  aimies  took  position  upon  opposite  hills,  separated  by  a 
narrow  valley,  in  which  flowed  a  brook  fed  by  some  small  ponds. 
Cosse  made  the  attack,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  stream ;  but, 
after  an  obstinate  fight  of  seven  hours,  his  troops  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  undertaking  with  considerable  loss.  Kext  the 
entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ponds  were  assaulted.  Here  the  Soman  Catholics 
were  subjected  to  a  galling  fire,  and  began  to  yield.  Afterward, 
receiving  reinforcements,  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
succeeding,  when  Coligny  brought  up  M.  de  Piles,  the  hero  of 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  who,  supported  by  Count  Montgomery, 
soon  restored  the  superiority  of  the  Huguenots.  The  enemy 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  the  attempt,  simultaneously  made, 
to  turn  the  admiral's  position ;  and,  foiled  at  every  point,  he 
retired  for  the  day.  On  the  morrow,  both  armies  reappeared 
in  tlie  same  order  of  battle,  but  neither  general  was  eager  to 
renew  a  contest  in  which  the  advantage  was  all  with  those  who 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and,  after  indulging  in  a  brief  and  in- 
effective cannonade,  the  order  was  given  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
troops  to  return  to  camp.' 

After  this  indecisive  combat,  Coligny,  who  had  no  desire  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  before  receiving  the  considerable 
accession  of  troops  of  which  he  was  in  expectation,  slipped 
away  from  Cosse,  and  though  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  made  his  way  to  the  friendly  walls  of  La  Charite  upon 
the  Loire.  Here  he  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  further 
undertakings,  and  was  engaged  particukrly  m  providing  his 
army  with  a  few  cannon  and  mortars,  of  which  he  had  greatly 
felt  the  need,  when  activity  was  interrupted  by  a  ten  days' 
truce,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  precursor  of  a 
definite  treaty  of  peace.'    At  the  expiration  of  the  armistice, 

>  De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv.  xlviL)  312-814;  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  liv.  v.,  o.  22  (L 
821-325)  Castelnao,  Ht.  vii.,  o.  12;  Davila,  bk.  y.  1G9. 

*  De  Thou,  iy.  (liy.  xlyii.)  315.  Dayila  attributes  to  the  conniyance  of 
Marshal  Coss^  the  escape  of  the  Protestants  from  Amay-le-Dua  This  is 
oonaistexit  with  the  same  writer's  statement  that  it  was  the  marshal^s  inten- 
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Coligny  advanced,  toward    the  end  of  Jnlj,  to  his  castle  of 

Chatillon-siir-Loing,  and  distributed  his  troops  in  the 
proMhw       vicinity  of  Montargis,   still  nearer  Paris.      Marshal 

Coss^,  at  the  same  time,  moved  in  a  parallel  line 
through  Joigny,  and  took  up  his  position  at  Sens,  where  he 
could  at  once  protect  the  capital  and  prevent  the  Huguenots 
from  making  raids  in  that  fertile  and  populous  province,  the 
**lle  de  France,"  from  which  the  whole  country  had  derived  its 
name.  Leaving  the  admiral  and  his  brave  followers  here,  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  adventurous  expedition  of  over  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  which  had  consumed  more  than  nine  months,  let  us 
glance  at  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  had  long  been  in 
progress,  and  were  now  at  length  crowned  with  success. 

So  true  was  it  of  the  combatants  in  the  French  civil  wars, 
that  they  rarely  carried  on  hostilities  but  they  were  also  treating 

for  peace,  that  since  the  battle  of  Moncontour  there 
the  negotu-    had  hardly  elapsed  a  month  without  the  discussion  of 

the  terms  on  wliich  anns  could  be  laid  aside  by  both 
parties.  Scarcely  had  the  first  startling  impression  made  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots  passed  away  before  Catharine  de' 
Medici  sent  that  skilful  diplomatist,  Michel  de  Castelnau,  to 
assure  the  Queen  of  Xavarre,  at  La  Rochelle,  of  her  personal 
esteem  and  affection,  as  well  as  of  her  fervent  desire  to  employ 
her  influence  with  the  king,  her  son,  in  effecting  a  pacification 
based  upon  just  and  honorable  conditions.  Jeanne  replied  in 
courteous  language ;  but,  while  she  insisted  upon  her  own  hear- 
ty reciprocation  of  the  queen  mother's  wish,  she  also  expressed 
the  suspicion  which  all  the  reformed  entertained  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  French  cabinet,  whose  relations 
with  Spain  and  with  the  Pope  showed  that  they  were  intent  on 
nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Huguenots.*  In  Novem- 
ber the  matter  took  a  more  definite  shape,  through  Marshal 
Coss(5,  who  appeared  in  La  Kochelle  with  propositions  of  peace. 
This  statesman,  otherwise  moderate  in  his  coimsels,  was  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  the  Protestants  were  so  discouraged  by 

tional  slowness  that  enabled  Colignj  to  seize  upon  Amaj-le-Dac  azid  poet  him- 
self so  adyantag^eooslj. 
»  Castdnau,  Uv.  vU.,  a  10. 
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their  late  defeat,  that  they  would  gladly  accept  any  terms. 
Bat  the  Hngaenots,  having  nnderstood  that  he  was  empowered 
merely  to  oflFer  them  liberty  of  conscience,  without  the  right  to 
the  public  worship  of  God,  promptly  broke  off  the  negotiations.' 
A  month  or  two  later  they  were  induced  to  believe  that  the 
court  was  disposed  to  larger  concessions,  or,  if  not,  that  they 
might  at  least  justify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
showing  that  they  were  neither  unreasonable  nor  desirous  of 
prolonging  the  horrors  of  war.  Two  deputies— Jean  de  la  Fin, 
Sieur  de  Beauvoir  la  Nocle,  and  Charles  de  T^ligny :  the  one 
sent  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  other  sent  by  Coligny  and 
the  princes,  who  were  already  far  on  their  journey  through  the 
south  of  France-^came  to  the  king  at  Angers,  and  presented  the 
demands  of  the  Huguenots.  These  demands  certainly  did  not 
breathe  a  spirit  of  craven  submission.  The  Huguenots  called 
not  only  for  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  but  also  for  the  right 
to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  through  the  entire  kingdom, 
without  prejudice  to  their  dignities  or  honors.  They  stipulated 
for  the  annulling  of  all  sentences  pronounced  against  them ;  the 
approval  of  all  that  they  had  done,  as  done  for  the  welfare  of 
the  realm ;  the  restitution  of  their  dignities  and  property,  and 
the  giving  of  good  and  sufficient  securities  for  the  execution  of 
the  edict  of  pacification."  Catharine  and  her  couiisellors  had 
undoubtedly  gained  some  wholesome  experience  since  Cosse's 
first  proposals.  They  had  already  discovered  that  a  single  pitched 
battle  had  not  ruined  the  Huguenots ;  and  they  now  suspected 
that  a  number  of  additional  battles  might  be  required  to  effect 
that  desirable  result.  It  is  not  astonishing,  however,  that  the 
queen  mother  was  not  yet  ready  to  grant  terms  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  conceded  even  on  the  morrow  of  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  Tlie  articles  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Protes- 
tant leaders  as  a  counter-proposal  were  therefore  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  which  they  had  submitted.  Charles 
oflFered  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Princes  of  Navarro  and 
Cond^,  the  admiral,  and  their  followers,  entire  amnesty,  and 
consented  to  annul  all  judicial  proc:eedings  made  against  them 

»  D6  Thoa,  iv.  (liv.  xItIL)  801.  .       •  De  Thcwj,  iv.  (Uv.  xlvii.)  802. 
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during  these  or  the  late  troubles.  He  would  exact  no  puniah- 
ment  for  any  treaties  which  they  might  hare  formed  with 
foreign  princes,  and  would  restore  their  goods,  honors,  and  ee- 
tates.  As  to  the  religious  question,  he  would  allow  them  to 
hold  two  cities,  in  which  they  might  do  as  they  pleased,  the  king 
placing  in  each  city  a  capable  ^'  gentilhomme  "  to  maintain  his 
authority  and  the  public  tranquillity.  Elsewhere  in  France  he 
would  tolerate  no  reformed  minister,  no  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  his  own.  Neither  would  he  guarantee  the  resti- 
tution of  the  judicial  and  other  offices  once  held  by  ProtestuitB, 
since  others  had  bought  them,  and  the  money  proceeding  from 
the  sale  had  been  spent  in  defrajdng  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
especially  as  the  clergy  must  look  to  the  courts  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  claims  for  indemnification  for  the  destruction  of 
the  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  property.  The  king  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  give  all  reasonable  securities  for  the 
performance  of  his  promises,  but  neglected  to  make  any  speci- 
fication of  the  nature  of  those  securities.*  Such  were  the  hard 
conditions  offered — all  that  Catharine  and  the  Guises  were 
willing  to  concede  at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  Hugue- 
nots would  lose  the  assistance  of  one  of  their  secret  supporters, 
The  English  EHzabcth  of  England;  for  the  Earls  of  Westmore- 
f^^thS*'"  land  and  Kbrthumberland  had  risen  in  the  north,  and 
terms  offered.  ^^^  j^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^yest  wislics,  but  tlic  ready  co- 
operation of  every  Spanish  and  French  sympathizer.  Charles 
himself  was  writing  to  his  ambassador  at  London  a  letter  meant 
to  meet  the  queen's  eye,  instructing  him  to  congratulate  Eliza- 
beth on  the  progress  made  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  ;  and 
Catharine,  by  the  same  messenger,  sent  a  secret  letter  of  the 
same  date,  ordering  the  same  diplomatic  agent,  in  case  the  re- 

'  The  articles,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  in  a  letter  from  Angers,  Feb.  6,  1570,  are  printed  in  La  Mothe 
F6n6Ion,  vii.  86-88.  I  omit  reference  in  the  text  to  the  articles  prohibiting 
foreign  alliances  and  the  levy  of  money,  prescribing  the  dismissal  of  foreign 
troops,  etc.  The  two  cities  referred  to  in  the  fifth  article  are  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  places  of  worship — the  only  places  in  the  kingdom  where  Protestant 
worship  would  be  tolerated — than  as  pledges  for  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
jected edict,  as  Prof.  Boldan  apparently  regards  them  chiefly,  if  not  exchi* 
sively.     Geschichte  des  Prot.  in  Frankreich,  ii.  879. 
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bellion  was  not  at  an  end,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels/ 
Catharine  and  the  Gnises  had  not  lost  heart.  Moved  by  re- 
peated supplications,  Pius  the  Fifth  at  last  decided  to  excom- 
municate the  heretical  daughter  of  Ilenry  and  Anne  Bole^ni. 
But,  as  the  bull  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1570,  had 
been  procured  solely  by  the  entreaties  of  the  rebel  earls,  en- 
forced by  the  intercessions  of  the  Guises,  and  as  it  was  known 
that  Philip  the  Second,  so  far  from  desiring  it,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  imprudent  policy  of  tlie  pontifP,  the  document, 
which  pretended  to  relieve  all  the  queen's  subjects  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  their  allegiance,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  launch  at  Elizabeth^s  devoted  head 
whenever  the  convenient  moment  should  anive.* 

At  Montreal,  near  Carcassonne,  the  admiral  was  again  over- 
taken by  a  royal  messenger,  who  on  this  occasion  was  Biron, 
equally  distinguished  on  the  field  and  in  die  coimcil-chamber. 
While  the  Protestants  replied  to  his  offer  that  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  tliey  greeted  llie  king's  disposition  to  restore  peace 
to  France,  and  sent  to  Charles,  who  was  then  at  Chateaubriand, 
in  Brittany,  a  delegation  consisting  of  T^ligny,  Beauvoir  la 
Nocle,  and  La  Chassetiere,  they  distinctly  stated  that  no  terms 
could  be  entertained  which  should  not  include  liberty  of  worship. 
For  they  declaimed  that  ^'  the  deprivation  of  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  was  more  insupportable  to  them  than  death  itself." ' 
But,  in  fact,  the  Huguenot  princes  and  nobles  placed  little  reli- 
ance upon  the  sincerity  of  the  court,  and  had  no  hope  of  peace 
so  long  as  they  treated  at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  Accord- 
ingly, Coligny,  in  his  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  when 
again  approached  in  the  king's  name  by  Biron,  accompanied  by 
Ilenry  de  Mesmes,  Sieur  de  Malassise,  peremptorily  declined  to 
enter  into  a  truce  which  should  interrupt  the  efficiency  of  his 
movement.* 

*  Charles  to  ambassador,  Jan.  14th ;  letter  of  Catharine,  same  date ;  La 
Mothe  Pension,  tu.  77,  78. 

*  See  Froude,  History  of  England,  x.  9,  eta 

<  De  Thoa,  iy.  (liy.  xlvii.)  305.    Cf.  Soulier,   Hist,  des  6dit8  de  pacifica- 
tion, 92, 

*  De  Thovi,  i?.  811.    It  was  at  St.  £tienne  in  Fores,  that  the  incident 
ocoorred. 
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Bat  when  at  last  the  admiral  reached  the  Loire,  and,  at  La 

Charity  and  Chatillon,  was  within*  a  few  hours  of  Paris,  the 

attitude  of  the  court  in  relation  to  the  peace  seemed 

Better  ^ 

ooDditioDi  to  undergo  an  entire  change,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  negotiations,  whidi  had  previously  been 
employed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing  the  Huguenots, 
were  now  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  ending  a  war  already 
protracted  far  beyond  expectation.  Nor  is  it  diflScult  to  discover 
some  of  the  circmnstances  that  tended  to  bring  about  this  radical 
mutation  of  policy.'  Tlie  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
hausted. It  was  no  longer  possible  to  furnish  the  ready  money 
without  which  the  German  and  other  mercenaries,  of  late  consti- 
tuting a  large  portion  of  the  royal  troops,  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  the  kingdom.  The  Pope  and  Philip  were  lavish  of  nothing 
beyond  promises  and  exhortations  that  above  all  things  Charles 
should  make  no  peace  with  the  heretical  rebels.  Indeed,  Philip 
had  few  men,  and  no  money,  to  spare.  The  French  troops 
were  in  great  straits.  The  gentlemen,  who,  in  return  for  their 
immunity  from  all  taxation,  were  bound  to  serve  the  monarch 
in  the  field  at  their  own  expense,  had  exhausted  their  available 
funds  in  so  long  a  contest,  and  it  was  impossible  to  muster  them 
in  such  nimibers  as  the  war  demanded.  Charles  himself  had 
always  been  averse  to  war.  His  tastes  were  pacific, 
hismotber  If  he  ovcr  emulated  the  martial  glory  which  his 
brother  Anjou  had  so  easily  acquired,  the  feeling  was 
but  of  momentary  duration,  and  met  with  little  encouragement 
from  his  mother.  He  had,  undoubtedly,  consented  to  the  initia- 
tion of  the  war  only  in  consequence  of  the  misrepresentations 
made  by  those  who  surrounded  him,  respecting  its  necessity  and 
the  ease  of  its  prosecution.  He  had  now  the  strongest  reasons 
for  desiring  the  immediate  return  of  peace.  His  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  had  for  some  months  been  arranged, 
but  Maximilian  refused  to  permit  Elizabeth  to  become  the  queen 
of  a  country  rent  with  civil  commotion.  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
also,  from  the  advocate  of  war,  had  become  anxious  for  peace 

*  For  a  fuller  diaoossioii  of  these  ciroumBtanoes  than  the  limits  of  this  his- 
tory will  permit  me  to  give,  I  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Prof. 
Soldan,  Gesohichte  dea  Protestantismas  in  Frankreioh,  ii  885, 
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— tardily  returning  to  the  conviction  which  she  had  often  ex- 
pressed in  former  years,  that  the  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
Ungaenots  by  force  of  arms  was  hopeless.  After  two  years  she 
was  no  nearer  her  object  than  when  the  Cardinal  of 


lev  tor  iu  Lorraino  persuaded  her  to  endeavor  to  seize  Cond^  at 
*°  Noyers.   Jamac  had  accomplished  nothing ;  Moncon- 

tour  was  nearly  as  barren  a  victory.  A  great  part  of  what  had 
been  so  laboriously  effected  by  Anjou's  army  in  the  last  months 
of  1569,  La  None  had  been  undoing  in  the  first  half  of  1570.' 
The  Protestants,  who  were,  a  few  months  since,  shut  up  in  La 
Bochelle,  had  defeated  their  enemies  at  Sainte  Gemme,  near 
Lu9on,  and  had  retaken  Fontenay,  Niort,  the  Isle  d'OWron, 
Brouage,  and  other  places.  The  Baron  de  la  Garde,  who  had 
lately,  in  the  capacity  of  "  general  of  the  galleys,"  been  infesting 
the  seas  in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Bochelle,  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Bordeaux.'  Saintes  had  been  besieged  and  captured, 
and  the  Huguenots  were  advancing  to  the  reduction  of  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  not  long  since  so  dearly  won  by  the  Roman  Catholics.* 
Montluc  had,  it  is  true,  met  with  success  in  Beam,  where  Raba- 
Bteins  was  taken  and  its  entire  garrison  massacred.*  But  what 
were  these  advantages  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  when  an 
army  under  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  after  sweeping  four  hundred 
leagues  through  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  was  now 

*  La  Noue  was  one  of  the  most  modest,  as  weU  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  generals.  ^I  have  felt  myself  so  much  the  more  obliged  to  speak  of  it,'* 
writes  the  historian  De  Thou  respecting  the  battle  of  Sainte  Gemme,  *'  as  La 
None,  the  most  generons  of  men,  who  has  written  on  the  civil  wars  with  as 
mnch  fidelity  as  judgment,  always  disposed  to  render  conspicuous  the  merit  of 
others,  and  very  reserved  respecting  his  own,  has  not  said  a  word  of  this, 
victory."    De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv.  xlvii.)  820. 

*  Brant6me  has  written  the  eulogy  of  this  personage,  whose  true  name  was 
Antoine  Ksoalin,  He  was  first  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  where  his  good 
services  secured  his  appointment  as  general  of  the  galleys.  After  undergoing 
the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and  a  three  years*  imprisonment  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  massacre  of  the  V andois,  he  was  reinstated  in  office.  Subsequently 
he  was  temporarily  displaced  by  the  grand  prior,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  £1- 
benf .  It  is  an  odd  mistake  of  Mr.  Henry  White  (Mass.  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
p.  14,  note)  when  he  says :  '*  In  the  religious  wars  he  sided  with  the  Hugue- 
nots."   Brantdme  says :  **  II  halssoit  mortellement  ces  gens-UL" 

*  De  Thou,  iv.  816-825  ;  Agrippa  d'Aubignd,  i.  825-^85. 

*  Ibid.,  vHmtpra, 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pftris  ?  His  forcefi^  indeed,  were 
small  in  numbers,  but  would  speedily  grow  formidable.  The 
French  ambassador  sent  from  London  the  intelligence  that 
letters  of  credit  had  been  sent  from  England  to  Hamburg  in 
order  to  hasten  die  entrance  into  France  of  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  Germans  imder  Duke  Casimir ;  that  twenty- 
five  hundred  men  were  to  be  despatched  from  La  Rochelle  to 
make  a  descent  on  some  point  in  Normandy  or  Brittany,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ships  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  that  the 
English  were  to  be  invited  to  co-operate.*  If  it  had  proved  im- 
practicable to  prevent  the  Due  de  Deux  Fonts  from  marclung 
across  France  to  join  the  confederates  near  the  ocean,  what  hope 
was  there  that  the  king  would  be  able  to  hinder  the  union  of 
Coligny  and  Casimir  ?  Or,  why  might  not  both  be  reinforced 
by  the  troops  of  La  None,  who  had  been  accomplishing  such 
exploits  in  Aunis  and  Saintonge  ? 

The  princes  of  Germany  added  their  intercessions  to  the  stem 
logic  of  the  conflict.  During  the  festivities  in  Heidelberg,  at- 
tending the  marriage  of  John  Casimir,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  June,  1570,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margraves  George 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  Charles  of  Baden,  Louis,  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Landgraves  William,  Philip  and  George  of 
Hesse,  and  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstein,  wrote  a  joint  letter  to 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  in  which  they  drew  his  attention  to 
the  injury  which  the  long  war  he  was  carrying  on  with  his  sub- 
jects was  inflicting  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  speedily  terminating  it  if  he  would  retain  their  good- 
will and  friendship.  And  they  assm^ed  liim  that  there  was  no 
way  of  accomplishing  this  result  except  by  permitting  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  abol- 
ishing all  distinctions  between  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  different 
faiths.' 

When  the  war  had  so  signally  failed,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  king  and  his  mother  should  have  turned  once  more  to  the 
advocates  of  peace,  with  whose  return  to  favor  the  retirement 

<  La  Mothe  Fonclon,  iiL  210,  215.     Despatch  of  Jane  2l8t. 

*  De  Thou,  iv.  287,  288 ;  Kluckholn,  Briefe  Friedrich  dea  Frommen,  ii.  898. 
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of  the  Gnises  from  court  was  oontemporaneons.  Yet  the  Pro- 
testants, who  knew  too  well  from  experience  the  malignity  of 
that  hated  family,  could  not  but  shudder  lest  they  mi^t  be 
putting  themselves  in  the  power  of  tlieir  most  determined 
enemies.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  wrote  to  Charles  urging  him 
to  use  his  own  native  good  sense,  and  assuring  him  that  she 
feared  "  marvellously  "  that  these  well-known  mischief-makers 
would  lure  him  into  "  a  patched-up-peace  " — wwjpaixfourree — 
like  the  preceding  pacifications.  The  object  they  had  in  view 
was,  indeed,  the  ruin  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  the  first  disaster, 
she  warned  him,  would  fall  on  the  monarch  and  his  royal 
estate.'  Cardinal  Cli&tillon,  when  sounded  by  the  French 
^^^  ambassador  in  England,  expressed  his  eagerness  for 
gr^Asi  peace.  On  selfish  grounds  alone  he  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  poverty  in  England  for  his  revenues  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a  year  in  France.  But  he 
had  his  fears.  ^^  Bemembering  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
monsieur  (the  Duke  of  Anjou),  to  confirm  the  last  peace,  did 
him  the  honor  to  give  him  their  word,  placing  their  own  hands 
in  his,  and  that  those  who  induced  them  to  break  it  were  those 
very  persons  with  whom  he  and  his  associates  now  had  to  con- 
clude the  proposed  peace,"  he  said,  *^  his  hair  stood  upon  end 
with  fear."  All  that  the  Protestants  wanted  was  security. 
They  would  be  glad  to  transfer  the  war  elsewhere — ^a  thing  his 
brother  the  admiral  had  always  desired;  and,  if  admitted  to 
the  king's  favor,  they  would  render  his  Majesty  the  most  not- 
able service  that  had  been  done  to  the  crown  for  two  hundred 
years.* 

The  terms  of  the  long-desired  peace  were  at  last  decided  upon 
by  the  commissioners,  among  whom  T^ligny  and  Beauvoir  la 
BoyaiBdiotof  Noclc  wcro  most  prominent  on  the  Protestant  side, 
sToSSJA.  while  Biron  and  De  Mesmes  represented  the  court. 
Aagnrt8.i67o.On  thc  eighth  of  August,  1670,  they  were  officially 
promulgated  in  a  royal  edict  signed  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

There  were  in  this  document  the  usual  stipulations  respecting 

>  La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  iii  256,  257. 

*  Letter  of  April  17,  1570,  RoohambeMi,  Lettres  d*A|itoine  de  Bourbon  et 
de  Jehanne  d'All»ret  (Paris,  1877),  209. 
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amneBtj,  the  prohibition  of  insnlts  and  recriminationfl,  and  kin- 
dred topics.    The  liberty  of  religions  profession  was  guaranteed. 
Bespecting  worship  according  to  the  Protestant  rites^  the  pro- 
vision was  of  the  following  character.    All  nobles  entitled  to 
'^ high  jurisdiction"'  were  permitted  to  designate  one  place  be- 
longing to  them,  where  they  could  have  religious  services  for 
themselves,  their  families,  their  subjects,  and  all  who  might 
choose  to  attend,  so  long  as  either  they  or  their  families  were 
present    This  privilege,  in  the  case  of  other  nobles,  was  restrict- 
ed to  their  families  and  their  friends,  not  exceeding  ten  in  num- 
ber.   To  the  Queen  of  Navarre  a  few  places  were  granted  in  the 
fiefs  which  she  held  of  the  French  crown,  where  service  conld 
be  celebrated  even  in  her  absence.    In  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  list  of  cities,  designated  by  name — two  in  each  of  the 
twelve  principal  governments  or  provinces— in  which,  or  in 
the  suburbs  of  which,  the  ref onned  services  were  allowed ;  and 
this  privilege  was  extended  to  all  those  places  of  which  the  Prot- 
estants had  possession  on  the  first  of  the  present  month  of  Au- 
gust    From  all  other  places — ^from  the  royal  court  and  its 
vicinity  to  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  and  especially  fi'om  Paris 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  distance  of  ten  leagues — Protestant  wor- 
ship was  strictly  excluded.     Provision  was  made  for  Protestant 
burials,  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  not  more  than  ten  per- 
sons.    The  king  recognized  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
her  son,  and  tlie  late  Prince  of  Cond^  and  his  son,  as  faith- 
ful relations  and  servants;  their  followers  as  loyal  subjects; 
Deux  Ponts,  Orange,  and  his  brothers,  and  Wolrad  Mansfeld, 
as  good  neighbors  and  friends.     There  was  to  be  a  restitution 
of  property,  honors,  and  ofiSces,  and  a  rescission  of  judicial 
sentences.     To  protect  the  members  of  the  reformed  faith  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  challenge 
four  of  the  judges  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  six — three  in 
each  chamber — in  those  of  Rouen,  Dijon,  Aix,  Bennes,  and 

*  Chassan^e  in  his  ''  CoDsaetndinea  duoatus  Burgundue,  fereqne  totini 
Gallias"  (Lyons,  1552),  50,  defines  the  '* haute  justice"  by  the  posseadon  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death:  **  De  secundo  yero  gradu  meri  imperii,  seu  alt» 
JuBtida),  est  habere  gladii  potestatem  ad  animadyertendum  in  faoinoroaos 
homines.*' 
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Grenoble ;  and  four  in  each  chamber  of  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux. They  were  to  be  allowed  a  peremptory  appeal  from 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  To  defend  the  Huguenots  from 
popular  violence,  four  cities  were  to  be  intrusted  to  them  for  a 
period  of  two  years — La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La 
Charite — ^to  serve  as  places  of  refuge ;  and  the  Princes  of  Na- 
varre and  Conde,  with  twenty  of  their  followers,  were  to  pledge 
tlieir  word  for  the  safe  restoration  of  these  cities  to  the  king  at 
the  expiration  of  the  designated  term/ 

Such  were  die  leading  features  of  the  edict  of  pacification 
that  closed  the  third  religious  war,  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
sanguinary  conflict  that  had  as  yet  desolated  France.    That  the 

terms  would  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
tk>n  of  um     offensive  by  the  intolerant  party  at  home  and  abroad 

was  to  be  expected.  The  Parisian  curate,  Jehan  de 
la  Fosse,  only  spoke  the  common  sentiment  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  when  he  said  that  ^^  it  contained 
articles  sufficiently  terrible  to  make  France  and  the  king's  faith- 
ful servants  tremble,  seeing  tliat  the  Huguenots  were  reputed 
as  faithful  servants,  and  what  tliey  had  done  held  by  the  king 
to  be  agreeable."'  It  was  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that, 
although  the  publication  of  the  edict  was  effected  without  delay 
imder  the  eyes  of  the  court  at  Paris,  it  gave  rise  in  Kouen  to  a 
serious  riot.'  The  Papal  Nuncio  and  the  Spanish  ambassador 
were  indignant.  Both  Pius  and  Philip  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  negotiations  of  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Now  their  am- 
bassadors made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
peace ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  not  only  offering  three  thousand 
horse  and  six  thousand  foot  to  extirpate  the  Huguenots,  but 
affirming  that  "  there  were  no  conditions  to  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  bind  himself,  provided  that  the  king  would  not  make 
peace  with  the  heretics  and  rebels."  * 

*  See  the  edict  iteelf  in  Jean  de  Serres,  iii.  375-800 ;  sammaries  in  De 
Thou,  iy.  (liv.  xlvii.)  828,  330,  and  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  i.  864,  865. 

'  Jonmal  d'nn  onre  ligueur,  120. 
'  Ibid.,  tUfi  supra. 

*  Oastelnaa,  Uy.  viL,  a  12.     The  work  of  this  yeiy  fair-minded  historian 
terminates  with  the  condnsion  of  the  peace.    De  Thou,  iy.  (liy.  xlyii.)  827. 
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For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  relatioiis  of  the  Hn- 
gaenots  of  France  to  the  state  were  settled,  not  by  a  royal  dec- 
laration which  was  to  be  of  force  until  the  king  should  attain 
his  majority,  or  until  the  convocation  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Church,  but  by  an  edict  which  was  expressly  stated  to  be  ^^j>er- 
petual  and  irrevocable.^^  Such  the  Protestants,  although  with 
••The Mm  ^^^7  uiisgivings,  hoped  tliat  it  might  prove.  It  was 
ioiMmii  mi.  ^  Dot,  however,  an  auspicious  circumstance  that  the 
popular  wit,  laying  hdd  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  commissioners  that  drew  up  its  stipulations — 
Biron — ^was  lame,  while  the  other — ^Henri  de  Mesmes — was  best 
known  as  Lord  of  Malassise,  conferred  upon  the  new  compact 
the  ungracious  appellation  of  ^'  the  Umpmg  a/nd  unaetUedj^eace  ^ 
— "  la  paix  boiteuse  et  mal-assise." ' 

*  ''  On  la  difloit  boiteuse  et  mal-aasise/*  aajs  Henri  de  Meemes  himself  in  his 
aoooont  of  these  transactions,  adding  with  a  delicate  touch  of  sarcasm :  "  Je 
n*en  ay  point  vii  depnis  ving^cinq  ans  qui  ait  g^^dre  dnr4/'  Le  Laboureur, 
Add.  aux  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  ii.  776.  Prof.  Soldan  has  already  exposed  the 
mistake  of  Sismondi  and  others,  who  apply  the  popular  nickname  to  the  pre- 
ceding  peace  of  Longjumeau.     See  anU^  chap.  x?. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

THB  PEACE  OF  SAINT  GERMAIN. 

A  PBOBLEM  of  cardinal  importance  here  confronts  ns,  in  the 
inquiry  whether  the  peace  which  had  at  length  dawned  upon 
France  was  or  was  not  concluded  in  good  faith  by  the  young 
king  and  his  advisers.  Was  the  treaty  a  necessity  forced  upon 
Sincerity  ot  the  court  by  the  losses  of  men  and  treasure  sustained 
tiie  pMoe.  during  three  years  of  almost  continual  civil  conflict  ? 
Were  the  queen  mother  and  those  in  whose  hands  rested  the 
chief  control  of  affairs,  really  tired  of  a  war  in  which  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  and  everything  was  in  jeopardy,  a  war  whose 
most  brilliant  successes  had  been  barren  of  substantial  fruits,  and 
had,  in  the  sequel,  been  stripped  of  the  greater  part  of  their  glory 
by  the  masterly  conduct  of  a  defeated  opponent!  Or,  was  the 
peace  only  a  prelude  to  the  massacre — a  dcilfully  devised  snare 
to  entrap  incautious  and  credulous  enemies? 

The  latter  view  is  that  which  was  entertained  by  the  majority 
of  the  contemporaries  of  the  events,  who,  whether  friends  or 
foes  of  Charles  and  Catharine,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants, 
could  not  avoid  reading  the  treaty  of  pacification  in  the  light  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  "bloody  nuptials."  The  Huguenot 
author  of  the  "Tocsin  against  the  murderers"  and  Capilupi, 
author  of  the  appreciative  "  Stratagem  of  Charles  the  Ninth  " 
— however  much  they  may  disagree  upon  other  points — ^unite 
in  regarding  the  royal  edict  as  a  piece  of  treachery  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  was  even  believed  by  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  Protestants  that  the  massacre  was  already  per- 
fected in  the  minds  of  its  authors  so  far  back  as  the  confer- 
ence of  Bayonne,  five  years  before  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  in 
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accordance  with  the  euggestionB  of  PhiUp  the  Second  and  of 
Alva.  This  last  supposition,  however,  has  been  overthrown  by 
the  discovery  of  the  correspondence  of  Alva  himself,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  discussions  which  he  held  with 
Catharine  de'  Medici  on  that  memorable  occasion.  For  we  have 
seen  that,  far  from  convincing  the  queen  mother  of  the  neces- 
sity for  adopting  sanguinary  measures  to  crush  the  Huguenots, 
the  duke  constantly  deplores  to  his  master  the  obstinacy  of 
Catharine  in  still  clinging  to  her  own  views  of  toleration.  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  was  no  part 
of  the  project  of  a  contemplated  massacre  of  the  Protestants. 
The  Montmorencies,  not  the  Guises,  were  in  power,  and  were 
responsible  for  it  The  influence  of  the  former  had  become 
paramount,  and  that  of  the  latter  had  waned.  The  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  had  left  the  court  in  disgust  and  retired  to  his  arch- 
bishopric of  Kheims,  when  he  found  that  the  policy  of  war,  to 
which  he  and  his  family  were  committed,  was  about  to  be 
abandoned.  Even  in  the  earlier  negotiations  he  had  no  part, 
while  the  queen  mother  and  the  moderate  Morvilliers  were 
omnipotent.*  And  when  Fmncis  Walsingham  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  French  com*t,  to  congratulate  Charles  the  [Ninth 
upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  found  his  strongest  reasons  of 
hope  for  its  permanence,  next  to  the  disposition  and  the  nec^es- 
Bities  of  the  king,  in  the  royal  "misliking  toward  the  house  of 
Guise,  who  have  been  the  nourishers  of  tliese  wai-s," '  and  in  the 
increase  of  the  royal  "  favor  to  Montmorency,  a  chief  worker  of 
this  peace,  who  now  carrieth  the  whole  sway  of  the  court,  and 
is  restored  to  the  government  of  Paris.' 


55  « 


'  **  La  Royne  et  mons.  de  Moryillier  irettent  ens  dena  senls  ayecqaes  eus, 
ee  sont  aujourdhuy  le$  gratu  eouiV  See  two  important  letters  of  Lorraine  to 
his  sister-in-law,  the  Dachess  of  Nemours,  April  24th  and  May  1,  1570,  in 
Soldan,  Geschichte  d.  Prot  in  Frank.,  ii.  Appendix,  593,  5»4,  from  MSS.  of 
the  Biblioth^ue  nationale. 

*  ''Though  of  late  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  hath  had  access  to  the  king's 
presence,  yet  is  he  not  repaired  in  credit,  neither  dealeth  he  in  gfovemment.^ 
Walsingham  to  Leicester,  Aug.  29,  1570,  Digges,  Compleat  Ambassador,  p.  8L 

'Ibid..  ubi»fif>ra.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Walsingham  notes  that 
**  the  great  conference  that  is  between  the  queen  mother  and  the  cardinal 
breedeth  some  doubt  of  some  practise  to  impeach  the  same.*' 
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At  home  and  abroad,  the  peace  was  equally  opposed  bj  those 
who  could  not  have  failed  to  be  its  warmest  advocates  had  it 
been  treacheronslj  designed.  We  have  already  seen  that  both 
Pope  Pins  the  Fifth,  and  the  King  of  Spain  insisted  upon  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  ofFered  augmented  assistance,  in 
case  the  government  would  pledge  itself  to  make  no  compact 
with  the  heretical  rebels.  The  pontiff  especially  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  persuasions  and  threats ;  denouncing  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  king  who  preferred  personal  ad- 
vantage to  the  claims  of  religion,  and  reminding  him  that  the 
divine  anger  was  wont  to  punish  the  sins  of  rulers  by  taking 
away  their  kingdoms  and  giving  them  to  others.'  The  project 
of  a  massacre  of  Protestants,  had  it  in  reality  been  entertained 
by  the  French  court  while  adopting  the  peace,  could  scarcely 
have  been  kept  so  profound  a  secret  from  the  king  and  the  . 
pontiff  who  had  long  been  uiging  a  resort  to  such  measures,  nor 
would  Pius  and  Philip  have  been  suffered  through  ignorance  to 
persist  in  so  open  a  hostility  to  the  compact  which  was  intended 
to  render  its  execution  feasible. 

If  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  as  enacted  on  the 
fatal  Sunday  of  August,  was  not  premeditated  in  the  form  it 
then  assumed — ^if  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  was  not,  as  so 
many  have  imagined,  a  trick  to  overwhelm  the  Huguenots 
taken  unawares — are  we,  thei*efore,  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  deed  of  blood  was  as  yet  altogether  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  i  I  dare  not  affinu  tliat  it  was. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conviction 
tliat  die  might  some  day  find  hei*self  in  a  position  in 
of  oatiuurina  which  slio  could  bost  free  herself  from  entanglement 
by  some  such  means  had  long  since  lodged  in  her  mind. 
It  was  not  a. strange  or  repulsive  notion  to  the  cai*eful  student 
of  the  code  of  morality  laid  down  in  "  II  Principe."  Alva  had 
familiarized  her  with  it,  and  the  civil  wars  had  almost  invested 
it  in  her  eyes  with  the  appearance  of  justifiable  retaliation. 
She  had  gloated  in  secret  over  the  story  of  Uie  Queen  Blanche, 
mother  of  Louis  the  Ninth,  and  her  successful  struggle  with  her 

r     —     III  ■■■  —        -^ 

>  Letter  of  April  28,  1670,  Pii  Qointi  I^istolaB,  272. 
Vol,  IL— 24 
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son's  insabordinate  nobles,  telling  her  oontttryman,  ibe  Venetian 
ambassador  Correro,  with  a  significant  lan^  sndi  as  she  was 
wont  occasionally  to  indulge  in,  that  she  would  be  very  sony  to 
have  it  known  that  she  had  been  reading  the  old  manuscript 
chronicle,  for  they  would  at  once  infer  that  she  had  taken  the 
Castilian  princess  as  her  pattern.'  More  unscrupulous  than  the 
mother  of  St  Louis,  she  had  revolved  in  her  mind  various  schemes 
for  strengthening  her  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  Huguenot  chie&,  convinced,  as  she 
was,  that  Protestantism  would  cease  to  exist  in  France  with  the 
destruction  of  its  leaders.  But,  deqpite  pontifical  injunctions 
and  Spanish  exhortations^  she  formed  no  definite  plans ;  or,  if 
she  did,  it  was  only  to  unravel  on  the  morrow  what  she  had 
woven  die  day  before.  What  Barbaix)  said  of  her  at  one  criti- 
cal juncture  was  true  of  her  generally  in  all  such  deliberations: 
^^Her  irresolution  is  extreme;  she  conceives  new  plans  from 
hour  to  hour;  within  the  compass  of  a  single  day,  between 
morning  and  evening,  she  wiU  change  her  mind  three  times.' " 
While  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  Catharine  to  have 
been  more  sincere  in  the  adoption  of  this  peace  than  in  any 
other  event  of  her  life,  we  may  feel  some  confidence  that  her 
son  was  really  in  favor  of  peace  for  its  own  sake.  He 
Ninth  la  was  wcary  of  the  war,  jealous  of  his  brother  Anjou, 
disgusted  with  the  Guises,  and  determined  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  his  Huguenot  subjects,  whom  he  had  in  vain  been 
trying  to  crush.  Apparently  he  wished  to  make  of  the  am- 
nesty, which  the  edict  formally  proclaimed,  a  veritable  act  of 
oblivion  of  all  past  offences,  and  intended  to  regard  die  Hugue- 
nots, in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  as  his  faithful  subjects. 
An  incident  which  occurred  about  two  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  tlirows  light  upon  the  king's  new  disposition.  Car- 
dinal Odet  de  Chatillon,  deprived  by  the  Pope  of  his  seat  in  the 
Boman  consistory,  Iiad,  on  motion  of  Cardinal  Bourbon,  been 
declared  by  the  Parisian  parliament  to  have  lost  his  bishopric 


>  Relations  des  Amb.  V6ii.  (Tommaaeo),  ii.  110.    Oonero's  relation  la  of 
1569. 
*  Baachet,  La  diplomatie  ▼dnitienne,  p.  618. 
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of  Beanvais,  on  accoant  of  his  rebellion  and  his  adoption  of 
Protestant  sentimentB.  All  snch  judicial  proceedings  had  in- 
deed been  declared  null  and  void  by  the  terms  of  the  pacifica- 
tion, but  the  parliaments  showed  tiiemselves  veiy  reluctant  to 
regard  the  royal  edict.  In  October,  1570,  Charles  the  Ninth 
happening  to  be  a  guest  of  Marshal  Montmorency  at  his  palace 
Hetemont  ^^  Ecouon,  a  fow  loagues  north  of  Paris,  sent  orders 
J^^^jj'g^^^  to  Christopher  de  Thou,  the  first  president,  to  wait 
aai  chitflioo.  npou  him  with  the  parliamentary  records.  Aware  of 
the  king's  object.  De  Thou,  SLing  Zss,  sent  four  of  his 
counsellors  instead;  but  these  were  ignominiously  dismissed, 
and  the  presence  of  th^  chief  judge  was  again  demanded. 
When  De  Thou  at  last  appeared,  Charles  greeted  him  roughly. 
"  Here  you  are,"  he  said,  ^  and  not  very  iU,  thank  Gk>d!  Whydo 
you  go  counter  to  my  edicts  !  I  owe  our  cousin,  Cardinal  Bour- 
bon, no  thanks  for  having  applied  for  and  obtained  sentence 
against  the  house  of  Chatillon,  which  has  done  me  so  muchser- 
vioe^  and  took  up  arms  for  m^'^  Then  calling  for  the  records, 
he  ordered  the  president  to  point  out  the  proceedings  against 
the  admiral's  brother,  and,  on  finding  them,  tore  out  with  his 
own  hand  three  leaves  on  which  they  were  inscribed ;  and  on 
having  his  attention  directed  by  the  marshal,  who  stood  by,  to 
other  places  bearing  upon  the  same  case,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tear  these  out  also.* 

To  all  with  whom  he  conversed  Charles  avowed  his  steadfast 
purpose  to  maintain  the  peace  inviolate.  He  called  it  his  own 
^  peace.     He  told  Walsinccham,   **he  willed  him  to 

■noMtoWfti-  assure  her  Majesty,  that  the  only  care  he  presently 
had  was  to  entertain  the  peace,  whereof  the  Queen  of 
Kavarre  and  the  princes  of  the  religion  could  well  be  witnesses, 
as  also  generally  the  whole  realm.^'  And  the.  shrewd  diplo^ 
matist  believed  that  the  king  spoke  the  truth ; '  although^  when 

I  The  only  aoooont  of  thin  stiikiog  ooonxrenoe  which  I  have  seen  is  given 
by  Jehan  de  hi  Fosse,  p.  132. 

*  Walshigham  and  Noxris  to  Elizabeth,  Jan.  29,  1571,  Digges,  34. 

'  ^*  The  best  ground  of  continnanoe,*'  he  writes  to  Leicester,  **  that  I  can 
learn,  by  those  that  can  best  jiulge,  is  the  king's  own  inclination,  which  is 
thought  sinoexelj  to  be  bent  that  way.*'    Jan.  38, 1571,  Diggea,  3& 
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he  looked  at  the  adverse  circnmstanoes  with  which  Charles  was 
sorronnded,  and  the  vicious  and  irreligious  education  he  had 
received,  there  was  room  for  solicitude  respecting  his  stability.' 
There  was,  indeed,  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Charies  in 
his  new  policy  of  toleration.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November 
he  married,  with  great  pomp  and  amid  the  display  of  the  pop- 
ular  delight,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
the  Second.  This  union,  far  from  imperilling  the  permanence 
of  the  peace  in  France,*  was  likely  to  render  it  more  lasting,  if 
the  bridegroom  could  be  induced  to  copy  the  conciliatory  and 
politic  example  of  his  father-in-law.  Not  long  after  Charles 
received  at  Yillera-Cotterets  an  embassy  sent  by  the  three 
QnoooB  u-  Protestant  electors  of  Gtormany  and  the  other  power- 
SSn^n^SSL.  ful  princes  of  the  same  faith.  They  congratulated 
**^  him  upon  the  suppression  of  civil  disorder  in  France, 

and  entreated  him  to  maintain  freedom  of  worship  in  his  do- 
minions such  as  existed  in  Grermany  and  even  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Turk ;  lending  an  ear  to  none  who  might  attempt 
to  persuade  him  that  tranquillity  could  not  subsist  in  a  kingdom 
where  there  was  more  than  one  religion.  Charles  made  a  gra- 
cious answer,  and  die  German  ambassadors  retired,  leaving  the 
friends  of  the  Huguenots  to  entertain  still  better  hopes  for  the 
recent  treaty.* 

■^  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Iluguenots  could  see 
much  that  was  disquieting  and  calculated  to  prevent  them  from 
laying  aside  their  suspicions.  There  were  symptoms  of  the  old 
constitutional  timidity  on  the  part  of  Catharine  de^  Medici. 
She  showed  signs  of  so  far  yielding  to  the  inveterate  enemies 
Catharine  of  thc  Hugueuots  as  to  abstain  from  insisting  upon 
S^niSe.  the  concession  of  public  religious  worship  where  it 
"*^'  had  been  accorded  by  the  Edict  of  St.  Germain.    No 

wonder  that  the  Huguenots,  on  their  side,  warned  her,  with 
friendly  sincerity  and  frankness,  that,  should  she  refuse  to 

'  *'  Thus,  air,  70a  see,  for  that  he  is  not  settled  in  religion,  how  he  is  oar- 
ried  away  with  worldly  respects,  a  oommon  misery  to  those  of  his  calling.'' 
Ibid.,  80. 

'  Walsingham  to  Leioester,  Ang.  20, 1570,  Digges,  S, 

<  De  Thou,  It.  830-^88.     See  I>igges,  80. 
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entertain  their  just  demands,  ike  present peaxie  vxmld  he  only  a 
hrifff  truce^  the  prelude  to  a  relentless  civil  war.  "  We  will  all 
die,"  was  their  language,  '^  rather  than  forsake  our  God  and  our 
religion,  which  we  can  no  more  sustain  without  public  exercise 
than  could  a  body  live  without  food  and  drink."  *  Not  only 
did  the  courts  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  law  establishing  the  rights  of  the  Huguenots, 

iiifri]un«M»  ^^^  ^®  outbreaks  of  popular  hatred  against  the  ad- 
(mtiie«diGt  herents  of  the  purer  faith  were  alarming  evidence 
that  the  chronic  sore  had  only  been  healed  over  tlie 
surface,  and  that  none  of  the  elements  of  future  disorder  and 
bloodshed  were  wanting.  Thus,  in  the  little  city  and  princi- 
pality of  Orange,  the  Eoman  Catholic  populace,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  supineness  of  the  governor  and  of  the  consuls,  intro- 
duced within  the  walls,  under  cover  of  a  thi*ee  days'  religious 
festival,  a  large  number  of  ruffians  from  the  adjoining  Comtat 
Venaissin.  This  was  early  in  February,  1571.  Now  began  a 
scene  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  that  might  demand  detailed 
mention,  were  it  not  that  at  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
ghastly  recitals  the  stoutest  heart  sickens.  Men,  and  even  mere 
boys,  of  the  reformed  faith  were  butchered  in  their  homes,  in 
the  arms  of  their  wives  or  their  mothers.  The  goods  of  Prot- 
estants were  plundered  and  openly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 


'  Letter  of  the  Qaeen  of  Navarre  to  the  qneen  mother,  Dec.  17,  1570, 
Bochambean,  Lettres  d^Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  de  Jehanne  d^Albret  (Paris, 
1877),  306.  A  few  Unes  of  this  admirable  paper  (which  is,  however,  much 
mutilated)  may  be  quoted  as  having^  an  almost  prophetic  significance :  '*  Et 
vous  diray,  Madame,  les  larmes  aus  yeulz,  avecq  une  afection  pure  et  en- 
tidre  que,  s*il  ne  plaist  au  Roy  et  k  vous  nous  aseureur  nos  tristes  demandes, 
que  je  ne  puis  espdrer  qu^une  treve  .  .  .  en  oe  royaulme  par  ceste  epierre 
siviUe,  car  nous  y  mourrons  tons  plustost  que  quiter  nostre  Dieu  et  noetre 
religion,  laquelle  nous  ne  pouvons  tenir  sans  exersise,  non  plus  qu'un  corps 
ne  saurS  vivre  sans  boire  et  manger.  .  .  .  Je  vous  en  ay  dit  le  seul 
moyen ;  ay^  piti6  de  tant  de  sang  r^pandu,  de  tant  d*impi^t68  commises  en 
la  .  .  .  de  ceste  guerre  et  que  voum  ne  pourrez  bien  (Tun  $eul  mot  faire 
eeiserJ*'*  '^  Bt  sur  cella,  Madame,  je  supliray  Dieu  qui  tient  les  cueurs  des 
Roys  en  sa  main  disposer  oelui  du  Roi  et  le  vostre  &  mectre  le  repos  en  ce 
royaulme  &  sa  gloire  et  contentement  de  Vos  Majest^s,  maugre  Is  eomplot  de 
M.  le  Cardinal  de  Lorroiyne^  dont  il  a  descouvert  la  trame  Ik  Yillequagnon,** 
eta 
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Of  many,  a  ransom  was  exacted  for  their  safety.  Tlie  work 
went  on  for  two  weeks.  At  last  a  deputy  from  Orange  reached 
the  Huguenot  princes  and  the  admiral  at  La  Rochelle,  and 
Coimt  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  was  still  there,  wrote  to  Charles 
with  such  urgency,  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  measures  were  taken  to  repress  and  punish  the 
disorder.' 

A  much  more  serious  infringement  upon  the  protection 
granted  to  the  Protestants  by  the  edict,  took  place  at  Rouen 
TheProtM-  ftbout  a  mouth  later.  Unable  to  celebrate  their  wor- 
tftotaatRoaen  ^^^  withiu  tlic  city  walls,  tlic  Protcstauts  had  gone ont 
Mmrch4,i67i.  ^^^  Suuday  momiug  to  the  place  assigned  them  for 
this  purpose  in  the  suburbs.  Meantime  a  body  of  four  himdred 
Itoman  Catholics  posted  themselves  in  ambush  near  the  gates 
to  await  their  return.  When  the  unsuspecting  Huguenots,  de- 
voutly meditating  upon  the  solemnities  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  made  their  appearance,  they  were  greeted  first  with 
imprecations  and  blasphemies,  then  with  a  murderous  attack. 
Between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  punishment  of  this  audacious 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  was  at  first  left  by 
parliament  to  the  inferior  or  presidial  judges,  and  the  investi- 
gation dragged.  The  judges  were  threatened  as  they  went  to 
court :  "Si  Ton  69avoit  que  vous  eussiez  infonne,  on  vous  crev- 
eroit  les  yeux;  si  vous  y  mectez  la  main,  on  vous  coupera  la 
gorge ! "  The  people  broke  into  the  prisons  and  liberated  the 
accused.  The  civic  militia  refused  to  interfere.  It  was  evident 
that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  from  the  local  magistrates.  Tlie 
king,  however,  on  receiving  tlie  complaints  of  the  Huguenots, 
displayed  great  indignation,  and  despatched  Montmorency  to 
Rouen  with  twenty-seven  companies  of  soldiers,  and  a  commis- 
sion authorized  to  try  the  culprits.  Tlie  greater  part  of  these, 
however,  had  fled.  Only  five  persons  received  the  punish- 
ment of  death ;  several  hundred  fugitives  were  hung  in  effig}'. 
Montmorency  attempted  to  secure  the  Protestants  against  f ur- 


'  Diflooun  da  massacre  fait  &  Orange,  from  the  M^m.  de  F^tat  de  France 
BOOS  Charles  IX.,  Archives  corieuses,  vi.  459-470 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  483. 
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ther  aggression  by  disarmibg  tlie  entire  popiilation,  with  the 
exception  of  four  hundred  chosen  men,  and  by  compelling  the 
parliament,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  to  swear  to  observe  the 
Edict  of  Pacification — ^precautions  whose  efficacy  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  more  accurately  by  the  events  of  the  following  year,* 

The  strength  of  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Huguenots  was 
often  too  great  for  even  the  government  to  cope  with.  The 
rabble  of  the  cities  would  hear  of  no  upright  execution  of  the 
provisions  respecting  the  oblivion  of  past  injuries,  and  resisted 
with  pertinacity  the  attempt  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  old 
"Oroix  conflict.  The  Parisians  gave  the  most  striking  evi- 
d«GwtiiM0**  dence  of  their  unextinguished  rancor  in  the  matter  of 
the  ^^  Croix  de  Gastines,"  a  monument  of  religious 
bigotry,  the  reasons  for  whose  erection  in  1569  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  a  previous  chapter.' 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
royal  edict  of  pacification  annulling  all  judgments  rendered 
against  Protestants  since  the  death  of  Henry  die  Second ;  and 
yet  the  Croix  de  Gastines  stiU  stood  aloft  on  its  pyramidal  base, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Huguenot  place  of  meeting.  Several  times, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Protestants,  the  government  ordered  its 
demolition.  The  mimicipal  officers  of  Paris  declined  to  obey,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  erected  by  them ;  the  parliament,  because,' 
as  they  allied,  the  sentence  was  just  and  they  could  not  retract ; 
tlie  Provost  of  Paris,  because  he  was  not  above  parliament, 
which  had  placed  it  there.'  Charles  himself  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  provost :  "  You  deliberate  whether  to  obey  me,  and 
whether  you  will  have  that  fine  pyramid  overturned.  I  forbid 
you  to  appear  in  my  presence  until  it  be  cast  down."  *  The  end 
was  not  yet.  The  monks  preached  against  the  sacril^e  of 
lowering  the  cross.  Maitre  Vigor,  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent,  praised  the  people  of  Paris  for  having  opposed  the 

1  Floqnet,  HiBtoire  da  Pariement  da  Normandie,  iii  87-112,  whose  aoooont 
is  in  great  part  derived  from  the  regiateiB  of  the  parliament  and  the  archiTes 
of  the  H6tel  de  YiUe  of  Roaen.  De  Thoa,  iy.  (liy.  L)  488,  certainly  greatly 
nnderestimates  the  number  of  Protestants  kiUed,  when  he  limits  It  to,/lM. 

*  See  ante,  chapter  zvi 

>  Jehan  de  la  Fosse  (Sq[>t.,  1671),  lai* 

« Ihid.  (No?.,  lim),  188. 
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demolition,  maintaining  that  thej  liad  acted  '*  only  from  zeal 
for  God,  who  npon  tlie  cross  suffered  for  ns.*'  "  lOie  people," 
he  declared,  ^^  had  never  mnrmnred  when  they  had  taken  down 
Chispard  de  Coligny,  who  had  been  hung  in  effigy,  and  would 
MOfij  Ood  willing^  he  hwng  in  very  deed/^*  Meantime,  tlio 
mob  of  Paris  exhibited  its  zeal  for  the  honor  of  tlie  cross  by 
assailing  the  soldiers  sent  to  tear  down  the  ^^  Croix  de  Gastines," 
and  by  breaking  open  and  plundering  the  contents  of  several 
Huguenot  houses.  It  was  not  until  the  provost  had  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Marshal  Montmorenqr,  and  the  latter  had 
killed  a  few  of  the  seditious  Parisians  who  opposed  his  progress, 
and  hung  one  man  to  the  windows  of  a  neighboring  house,  tliat 
the  disturbance  ceased.  The  pyramid  was  then  destroyed,  and 
the  cross  transferred  to  the  Cimetiere  des  Innocents,  where  it  is 
said  to  liave  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.'  The  ^^ plucking  down  of  the  cross"  was  a  distasteful 
draught  to  the  fanatics.  "  The  coumion  people,"  wrote  an  eye- 
witness, "  ease  their  stomacks  onely  by  uttering  seditious  words, 
which  is  borne  withal,  for  that  was  doubted.  The  Protestants 
by  the  overthrow  of  this  cross  receive  greater  comfort,  and  the 
papists  the  contrary."  * 

'    >  Jeban  de  la  Fosse  (Dec.  1671),  134. 

»  Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  ii.  4  (Uv.  i.,  a  1) ;  De  Thou,  iy.  (liv.  1.)  487-489 ;  Dis- 
coare  de  ce  qai  avint  touchant  la  Croix  de  Gastines  (from  Mem.  de  rctat  dc 
(^harles  IX.),  in  Cimber  et  Danjoa,  Arch,  cur.,  vi.  475,  476 ;  Jehan  de  la  Fosse, 
iibi  supra.  According  to  the  recently  published  journal  of  La  Fosse,  Charles 
the  Ninth  expressed  himself  to  the  preachers  of  Paris,  who  had  come  to  remon- 
strate with  him  in  language  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  bus- 
picious :  "  attestant  ledict  roy  vouloir  vivre  et  mourir  en  la  religion  de  ses 
pr^ecesseurs  roys,  religion  catholique  et  romaine,  toutefois  qu'il  avoit  fait 
abattre  la  croix  pour  oertaine  cause  laqnelle  il  vouloit  taire  et  avoir  faict 
plusieurs  choses  oontre  sa  consdenoe,  toutefois  par  contrainte  H  cause  d:i 
temps,  et  suppb'oit  lee  predicateurs  n'avoir  mauvaise  opinion  de  luy  **  (pp.  1^, 
139).  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  secret  reason  which 
the  king  was  unwilling  to  name  was  not  a  contemplated  massacre  of  the  Prot- 
estants, but  rather  the  Navarrese  and  English  marriages,  and  the  war  with 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands. 

>  Walsingham  to  Burleigh,  Dec.  7,  1571,  Digges,  p.  151.  ^'Maxshal  Mont- 
morency repaired  to  this  town  the  third  of  this  moneth  accompanied  with  300 
horse.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  and  the  Marshal  de  Coss  conferred 
with  the  chief  of  this  town  about  the  plucking  down  of  the  oruaB,  which  was 
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The  Huguenot  leaders,  rejoicing  at  any  evidence  of  the  royal 
favor,  desired  to  strengthen  it  and  render  it  more  stable.  For 
Projected  mw-  *^^  puTpose  they  found  a  rare  opportunity  in  project- 
toSiSJ^iS?  ^  matrimonial  alliances.  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
»***•***•  England,  was  yet  unmarried,  a  princess  of  acknow- 

ledged ability,  and  reigning  over  a  kingdom,  which,  if  it  had 
not  at  that  time  attained  the  wealth  of  industry  and  commerce 
which  it  now  possesses,  was,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  iUustrious 
in  Christendom.  Where  could  a  more  advantageous  match  be 
sought  for  Henry  of  Anjou,  the  French  monarches  brother? 
True,  the  Tudor  princess  was  no  longer  young,  and  her  personal 
appearance  was  scarcely  praised,  except  by  her  courtiers.  She 
had  been  a  candidate  for  many  projected  nuptials,  but  in  none 
had  the  disparity  of  age  been  so  great  as  in  the  present  case, 
for,  being  a  maiden  of  thirty-seven,  she  lacked  but  a  single  year 
of  being  twice  as  old  as  Anjou.*  Besides  these  objections,  and 
independently  of  the  difference  of  creed  between  the  queen  and 
Anjou,  she  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  irresolute, 
fickle,  and  capricious.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
the  match  was  seriously  proposed  and  entertained  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  succeeding  the  ratification  of  peace. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  scheme  originated  with  the 
French  Protestants.  Cardinal  Chatillon,  the  admiral's  brother, 
and  the  Yidame  of  Chartres,  both  of  them  zealous  partisans  of 
the  Beformation,  and  at  this  time  engaged  in  negotiations  in 
England,  were  the  first  to  make  mention  of  the  plan,  and  prob- 
ably it  took  its  rise  in  their  minds.  Their  object  was  manifest : 
if  France  could  be  united  to  Protestant  England  by  so  distin- 
guished a  marriage,  the  permanence  of  the  peace  of  St.  Germain 
might  be  r^arded  as  secure.  Under  such  auspices,  the  Hugue- 
nots, long  proscribed  and  persecuted,  might  hope  for  such 
favor  and  toleration  as  they  had  never  yet  enjoyed. 

Catharine  de'  Medici,  when  approadied  on  the  subject,  gave 

resolved  on,  and  the  same  put  in  exeoation,  the  masons  employed  in  that 
behalf  being  guarded  bj  certain  harqaebusiers." 

>  Qaeen  Elizabeth  was  bom  September  7, 1538 ;  Heniy  was  bom  in  Sep- 
tember, 1551  (the  day  is  yarioosly  given  as  the  18th,  19th,  and  dlst),  and  was 
jnst  nineteen. 
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indications  of  hearty  acquiescence.  Of  late  there  had  been  a 
growing  estrangement  between  the  French  and  Spanish  courts. 
The  selfishness  and  arrogance  of  Philip  and  his  ministers  had 
been  particularly  evident  and  ofPensivc  during  tlie  late  war.  It 
was  sufficiently  clear  that  the  Catholic  king  opposed  the  peace 
less  from  hatred  of  heresy  or  of  rebellion,  than  because  of  his 
scarcely  disguised  hope  of  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of 
France.  The  queen  mother  was  consequently  quite  inclined  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  amity  and  friendship  with  England,  when 
those  that  had  previously  existed  with  Spain  were  loosened.  The 
prospect  of  a  crown  for  her  favorite  son  was  an  alluring  one — 
doubly  so,  because  of  Nostradamus's  prophecy  that  she  would 
see  all  her  sons  upon  the  throne,  to  which  she  gave  a  supersti- 
tious credence,  trembling  lest  it  should  involve  in  its  fulfilment 
their  untimely  death.  It  is  true  that,  in  view  of  Elizabeth's 
age,  she  would  have  preferred  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to 
some  princess  of  the  royal  hoiise  of  England,  whom  Elizabeth 
might  first  have  proclaimed  her  heir  and  successor.*  However, 
as  tlie  Englisli  queen  was,  perhaps,  even  more  reluctant  than 
the  majority  of  mankind  to  be  reminded  of  her  advancing  years 
and  of  her  mortality,  Catharine's  ambassador  may  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  be  silent  r^arding  tlie  suggestion  of  so  palpable 
a  "  memento  mori,"  and  contented  himself  with  offering  for  her 
own  acceptance  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  recommended  as 
"  the  most  accomplished  prince  living,  and  the  most  deserving 
her  good  graces." '  Elizabeth  received  the  proposal  with 
courtesy,  merely  alluding  to  the  great  difference  between  her 
age  and  Anjou's,  but  admitted  her  apprehension  lest,  since 
^^  she  was  already  one  whose  kingdom  rather  than  herself  was 
to  be  wedded,"  she  might  marry  one  who  would  honor  her  as  a 
queen  rather  tlian  love  her  as  a  woman.  In  fact,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  amours  of  the  father  and  grandfather  made  her 
suspicious  of  the  son,  and  the  names  of  Madame  d'Estampes  and 
of  Madame  de  Valentinois  (Diana  of  Poitiers)  inspired  her  with 


>  Letter  of  Oatharine  to  La  Mothe  F^n61on,  Oot  20,  1570,  Gorrespondanoe 
diplomatique,  yiL  148-146. 
*  Despatch  of  La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  Dea  20,  1570.     Ibid.,  vol.  iii  418,  410. 
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no  little  fear.    All  which  coj  snggestions  La  Mothe  F^n^lon, 
astute  courtier  that  he  was,  knew  well  how  to  answer.' 

Soon,  however,  the  difficulty  threatened  to  be  the  unwilling* 

MM^inatioat  ^^^  ^^  *^®  Buitor,  rather  than  the  reluctance  of  the 
todiMoada  ladj.  Heury  of  Anjou  was  the  head  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  party  in  France.  Charles's  orthodoxy  might 
be  suspected  ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  brother's.  His  intimacy 
with  the  Guises,  his  successes  as  general  of  the  royal  forces  in 
what  was  styled  a  war  in  defence  of  religion,  were  guarantees  of 
his  devotion  to  the  papal  cause.  All  his  prestige  would  be  lost 
if  he  married  the  heretical  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Anne  Boleyn.  Hence  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  deter  him 
— efforts  which  did  not  escape  the  Argus-eyed  Walsingham. 
^^  The  Pope,  tlie  King  of  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
upon  tlie  doubt  of  a  match  between  the  queen,  my  mistress, 
and  monsieur,  do  seek,  by  what  means  they  can,  to  dissuade 
and  draw  him  from  the  same.  They  offer  him  to  be  the  head 
and  chief  executioner  of  the  league  against  the  Turk,  a  thing 
now  newly  renewed,  though  long  ago  meant ;  which  league  is 
thought  to  stretch  to  as  many  as  they  repute  to  be  Turks^ 
although  better  Christians  than  themselves.  The  cause  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine^s  repair  hither  from  Bheims,  as  it  is 
thought,  was  to  this  purpose."  * 

Charles  the  Ninth  was  indignant  at  this  interference,  and 

said :  ^^  If  this  matter  go  forward,  it  behooveth  me  to  make  some 

counter-leairue,''  havinir  his  eye  upon   the  German 

Charles  indig-   ^  ^^       *  T    t^i.      i     .1    T       7^      .  ^ 

nantatthein-  rrotcstaut  pnuccs  and  JhJizabeth.  Besides,  there 
were  at  tliis  juncture  other. reasons  for  displeasure, 
especially  with  Spain.  Charles  and  his  mother  had  received  a 
rebuff  from  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  to  whom  they  had  offered 
Margaret  of  Yalois  in  marriage.    The  young  king  had  replied, 

1  And  with  a  freedom  whioh  might  be  mistaken  for  Aroadian8impUoi<7>  did 
we  not  know  that  innocenoe  was  no  charaoteriitic  of  either  oonrt  in  that  agei 
**  .Ten  oognoifleqjs  nng/'  he  told  her,  *^  qni  estoit  nay  &  tant  de  aortea  devertu, 
qa*i]  ne  failloit  doubter  qn'elle  n'en  fftt  fort  honnorde  et  ainguliizement  bien 
aymee,  et  dont  J'espdfrerois  qu'au  boat  de  nenf  moia  aprda,  eUe  ae  troarerolt 
m^re  d*ang  bean  filz/'  eta     La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  iii  489,  454,  465. 

'  Despatch  to  Cecil,  Jan.  38, 1571,  Diggee,  86. 

» Ibid.,  27. 
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through  Malicome,  ^  that  they  were  both  young,  and  that  there- 
fore about  eight  years  hence  that  matter  might  be  better  talked 
of,"  ^^  which  disdainful  answer,"  the  English  ambassador  wrote 
from  the  French  court,  ^^  is  accepted  here  in  very  ill  part,  and  is 
thought  not  to  be  done  without  the  counsel  of  Spain."  * 

With  Henry  of  Anjou,  however,  mucli  to  the  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment of  his  mother,  the  ^^  league  "  succeeded  too  well. 
S<»at^ly  had  a  month  passed,  before  Catliarine  was  oompelled 
to  write  to  the  envoy  in  England,  telling  him  that  Henry  had 
heard  reports  unfavorable  to  Elizabeth^s  character,  and  posi- 
tively declined  to  marry  her.'  In  her  extreme  perplexity  at 
Aienoontobe  *^^  uncxpocted  tum  of  evouts,  the  queen  mother 
J2j~^***  ■■  suggested  to  La  Mothe  F^n^lon  that  perliaps  die 
Duke  of  Alen9on  would  do  as  well,  and  might  step 
into  the  place  which  his  brother  had  so  ungallantly  abandoned.' 
l^^ow,  as  this  Alen9on  was  a  beardless  boy  of  sixteen,  and,  unlike 
Charles  and  Henry,  small  for  his  age,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
La  Mothe  declared  himself  utterly  averse  to  making  any  men- 
tion of  him  for  the  present,  lest  the  queen  should  come  to  the 
very  sensible  conclusion  that  the  French  were  "  making  sport 
of  her."  * 

But  there  was  at  present  no  need  of  resorting  to  substitution. 
For  a  time  the  ardor  of  Anjou  was  rekindled,  and  rapidly  in- 
Anjou'B  new  crcascd  iu  intensity.  Catharine  first  ^Tote  that  An jim 
"^°'*  "  condescended  "  to  marry  Elizabeth ;  *  presently,  that 

"  he  desired  infinitely  to  espouse  her."  •  A  month  or  two  later 
he  declared  to  Walsingham :  "  I  must  needs  confess  that,  tlirougli 
the  great  commendation  that  is  made  of  the  queen  your  mis- 
tress, for  her  rare  gifts  as  well  of  mind  as  of  body,  being  (as 
even  her  very  enemies  say)  the  rarest  creature  tfiat  was  in 

'Digges,  27. 

*  Catharine  to  La  MoUie  Fon^on,  Feb.  2,  1571,  Corresp.  diplom.,  -?iL  179 ; 
and  Walsingham  to  Cecil,  Feb.  18,  1571,  Digges,  4a 

*  Catharine,  ubi  mpra. 

«  La  Mothe  F^nclon,  March  6,  1571,  ibid.,  iv.  11,  12.  The  ambanador 
exhibits  his  own  incredulity  respecting  the  stories  ciroulated  to  the  qneen^s 
disadvantage. 

»  To  La  Mothe  F6n61on,  Feb.  18,  1571,  ibid.,  vu.  188. 

*  To  the  same,  March  2,  1571,  ibid.,  yil  190. 
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Europe  these  five  hundred  years ;  my  affection,  grounded  upon 
so  good  respects,  liath  now  made  me  yield  to  be  wholly  hers."  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  began  to  exhibit  such  coldness 
that  her  most  intimate  servants  doubted  her  sincerity  in  the 
entire  transaction.  With  more  candor  than  courtiers  usually 
exhibit  in  ui^ing  a  suit  which  they  suspect  to  be  distasteful  to 
their  sovereign.  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  used  every  means  of  persuading  the  queen 
to  decisive  action.  **  My  very  good  Lord,"  wrote  Walsingham, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1571,  *^  the  Protestants  here  do  so 
earnestly  desire  this  matdi ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  papists 
do  so  earnestly  seek  to  impeach  the  same,  as  it  maketh  me  the 
more  earnest  in  furthering  of  the  same.  Besides,  when  I  par- 
ticularly consider  her  Majesty's  state,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
so  far  forth  as  my  poor  eyesight  can  discern ;  and  how  she  is 
beset  with  foreign  peril,  the  execution  whereof  stayeth  only 
upon  the  event  of  this  match,  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  stand  if 
this  matter  break  off." "  Lord  Burleigh,  in  perplexity  on  ac- 
count of  Elizabeth's  conduct,  exclaimed  that  ^'  he  was  not  able 
to  discern  what  was  best ; "  but  added :  '^  Surely  I  see  no  continu- 
ance of  her  quietness  without  a  marriage,  and  therefore  I  remit 
the  success  to  Almighty  God."  '  The  situation  of  Elizabeth's 
servants  was,  indeed,  extremely  embarrassing.     Their  mistress 

had  laid  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way.  She  did 
interpoM      uot,  iudced,  roquiro  Anjou  to  abjure  his  faith,  but  her 

demands  virtually  involved  this.  Not 'only  did  she 
refuse  to  grant  the  duke,  by  the  articles  of  marriage,  public  or 
even  private  worship  for  himself  and  his  attendants,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  she  wished  to  bind 
him  to  make  no  request  to  that  effect  after  marriage.*  In  vain 
did  Cathaiine  protest  that  this  was  to  require  him  to  become  an 

1  Walsmgfaam  to  Burleigh,  May  25,  1571,  Diggea,  101. 

•Digges,  96. 

>  Ibid.,  55. 

*  **  So  it  doth  appear,  if  he  would  omit  that  demand,  and  put  it  in  silenoe, 
yet  will  her  Majestie  straitly  eapitnlate  with  him,  that  he  shall  in  no  way 
demand  it  hereafter  at  her  hands.  Which  scrapie,  I  beliere,  wiU  utterly 
break  off  the  matter ;  wherefore  I  am  in  small  hope  that  any  marriage  will 
grow  this  way.'*    Leicester  to  Walsingham,  Joly  7,  1571,  Digges,  116. 
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atheist,  and  her  own  advisers  solemnly  warn  her  fiiat  this  oonld 
but  lead  to  an  entire  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  Under  the 
pretence  of  exdudmg  aU  exercise  of  Popery  from  England,  the 
queen  disappointed  the  ardent  hopes  of  thousands  of  sincere 
and  thorough  Protestants  in  France  and  of  many  more  in  £ng- 
land,  who  viewed  the  nurringe  as  by  far  the  mort  advisable 
cure — ^far  better  than  a  simple  treaty  of  peace — ^for  the  ills  of 
both  kingdoms.  "  If  you  find  not  in  her  Majesty,"  wrote  Wal* 
singham  to  Leicester,  *^a  resolute  determination  to  many — a 
thing  most  necessary  for  our  staggering  state -^  then  were  it 
expedient  to  take  hold  of  amity,  which  may  serve  to  ease  us  for 
a  time,  though  our  disease  riequireth  another  remedy;"  and 
again,  a  few  days  later  (on  the  third  of  August,  1571) :  ^^  My 
lord,  if  neither  marriage  nor  amity  may  take  place,  die  poor 
Protestants  here  do  think  then  their  case  desperate.  They  tell 
me  so  with  tears,  and  therefore  I  do  believe  them.  And  surely, 
if  they  say  nothing,  beholding  the  present  state  here,  I  could 
not  but  see  it  most  apparent."  * 

The  fears  of  the  Protestants  were  not  baseless.  As  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  consequent  close  friendship  with  England,  seemed 

to  insure  the  crrowth  and  spread  of  the  reformed 
spaniahef-     faith,*  the  failure  of  both  was  an  almost  unmistakable 

portent  of  the  triumph  of  the  opposite  party  and  of 
the  renewal  of  persecution  and  bloodshed.  And  so  also  the 
fanatical  Roman  Catholics  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
again  they  plied  Anjou  with  their  seductions.  "  Great  prac- 
tices are  here  for  the  impeachment  of  this  match,"  wrote  the 
English  ambassador,  near  the  end  of  July,  1571.  '^  The  Papal 
Nuncio,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  daily  courtiers  to  dissuade 
this  match.  The  clergy  here  have  offered  Monsieur  a  great 
pension,  to  stay  him  from  proceeding.  In  conclusion,  there  is 
nothing  left  undone,  that  may  be  thought  fit  to  hinder."  " 

"  Diggea,  119,  120. 

'  A  leagne  with  Fralioe,  Walsmgham  maintaiued,  would-  be  an  adTanoe- 
ment  of  the  Goepel  there  and  everywhere,  and  **  though  it  yieldeth  not  eo 
mnch  temporal  profit,  jet  in  respeot  of  the  Bpiritval  fittU  that  thereby  mi^ 
insne,  I  think  it  worth  the  imbraoing."    Ibid.,  p.  ISl. 

»  Diggea,  120. 
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And  these  intrigaes  were  not  fruitless.  Anjou  now  declared 
to  his  mother  that  he  would  not  go  to  England  without  public 
assurances  that  he  should  enjoy  the  liberty  to  exercise  his  own 
religion.  He  was  unwilling  even  to  trust  the  queen's  word,  as 
Vexation  of  Catharine  and  Charles  would  have  wished  him  to  do. 
^^j^frJS^  Catharine  meantime  expressed  her  vexation  in  her 
•^P*"-  despatches  to  La  Mothe  F^n^lon.*  "We  strongly 
suspect,"  she  said,  "  that  Villequier,  Ugnerolles,  or  Sarret,  or 
possibly  all  three,  may  be  the  authors  of  these  fancies.  If  we 
succeed  in  obtaining  some  certainty  respecting  this  matter,  I 
assure  you  that  they  will  repent  of  it." '  But  she  added  that, 
should  the  negotiation  unfortunately  fail,  she  was  resolved  to 
put  forth  all  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  her  son  Alen^on,  who 
would  be  more  easily  suited.' 

Li  fact,  while  Anjou  was  indifferent,  or  perhaps  disgusted  at 
the  obstacles  raised  in  the  way  of  the  marriage,  and  was  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  his  attachment  to  the  party  in  connection  with 
which  he  had  obtained  whatever  distinction  he  possessed ;  and 
while  Elizabeth,  who  was  by  no  means  blind,  saw  clearly  enough 
that  she  was  likely  to  get  a  husband  who  would  regard  his  bride 
rather  as  an  incumbrance  than  as  an  acquisition,*  there  were 

'  Anjoa^B  humor,  she  told  him^  **  me  faiot  bien  giande  peyne.'*  Letter  of 
July  25,  1571,  Correq>.  diplom.,  Til  234. 

*  Ibid.,  ubi  tupra.  This  exproBsion  deeenree  to  be  noticed  partionlarlj, 
inasmuch  as  it  effectuallj  dispoees  of  the  etozy — which  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  fable — that  the  assassination  of  LigneroUes,  a 
little  orer  four  months  later  (December,  1571),  was  compassed  by  Charles  IX. 
and  his  mother,  because  they  disooTexed  that  he  had  become  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  the  projected  maasaore  of  St  Bartholomew.  If  these  royal  person* 
ages  had  anyth&ig  to  do  with  the  murder,  whidi  is  rery  improbable,  they 
hated  LigneroUes  for  marring  the  plan  of  the  English  match,  which  they  so 
much  desired. 

*  **  Je  suis  r^solue  de  faire  tons  mes  efforts  pour  r^heuasir  pour  mon  fils 
d*A]en<;on,  qui  ne  sera  pas  si  diflldle.*'     Ibid.,  vii.  285. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  hidignation  on  Queen  Elisabeth's  part  was 
pardonable,  if,  as  we  learn  from  La  Mothe  Fdn61on  (despatch  of  May  2, 1571), 
she  had  heard  thrft  a  certain  person  of  high  rank  in  tiie  French  court  had 
recommended  Anjou  to  marry  the  English  ^* granny" — ^'oeste  vieiUe'' — and 
administer  to  her,  under  some  pretext,  a  ^^  French  potion  " — *^un  breuvage 
de  France" — so  as  to  become  a  widower  within  six  months  of  the  wedding 
day.    Then  he  might  marxx  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  and  reign  with  her  peace- 
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two  persons  who  were  as  eager  as  Elizabeth's  advisers,  or  the 
Huguenots  themselves,  to  see  the  match  effected.  These  were 
Charles  the  Ninth  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  both  of  whom 
just  now  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their  disposition  to  draw 
closer  to  England  and  to  the  Huguenots  of  France  and  the 
Gueux  of  Holland,  while  suffering  the  breach  between  France 
and  Spain  to  become  more  marked. 

Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
had  remained  with  the  Huguenots  within  the  walls  of  La 
Bochelle.  At  the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  brother, 
sauooDfera  thc  Princc  of  Orange,  he  had  entered  into  correspon- 
'  dence  with  the  king,  and  urged  him  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  such  as  might  never  return,  to  endear  himself  to  tlie 
Netherlanders,  and  add  materially  to  the  extent  and  power  of 
France  by  espousing  the  cause  of  constitutional  rights.  His 
advances  were  so  favorably  received  that  he  now  came  in  dis- 
guise, accompanied  by  La  Noue,  Teligny,  and  Genlis,  to  confer 
with  Charles  upon  the  subject.  They  met  at  Lumigny-en-Bric, 
whither  the  king  had  gone  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  pastime  of 
the  chase,  and  on  several  consecutive  days  held  secret  confer- 
ences.* Louis  was  a  nobleman  whose  history  and  connections 
entitled  him  to  respect;  but  his  frank  and  sincere  character 
was  a  still  more  powerful  advocate  in  his  behalf.'  He  proved 
to  the  king  how  justly  he  might  interfere  in  defence  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  Philip  was  seeking  "  to  plant,  by  inquisition, 
the  foundation  of  a  most  horrible  tyranny,  the  overthrow  of  all 

ably  over  the  whole  island  I  Oorrespondanoe  diplomatique,  iv.  84.  Howerez 
eincere  or  sealoas  Elizabeth  may  have  been  previonaly,  I  doubt  whether  she 
ever  forgave  the  suggestion,  or  the  fair  prinoess  whose  charms  were  thus  ex- 
alted above  her  own. 

»DeThou,  iv.  (liv.  1)492. 

*  '^  I  would  your  lordship  knew  the  gentleman,^*  enthusiastically  writes 
Walsingham  (August  12th,  1571)  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  *^  For  courage 
abroad  and  counsell  at  home  they  give  him  here  the  reputation  to  be  another 
[name  in  cipher].  He  is  in  speech  eloquent  and  pithy ;  but  which  is  chief  est, 
he  is  in  religion,  as  religious  in  life  as  he  is  sincere  in  profession.  I  hope 
God  hath  raised  him  up  in  these  days,  to  serve  for  an  instrument  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  glory.**  Digges,  128.  In  another  .letter,  without  date,  the 
ambassador  speaks  of  him  as  **  surely  the  rarest  gentleman  which  I  have 
talked  withal  sinoe  I  came  to  France.**    Ibid.,  176. 
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freedoms  and  liberties."  He  traced  the  course  of  events  since 
the  humiliating  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  and  added:  ^^If 
you  think  in  conscience  and  honor  you  may  not  become  the 
protector  of  this  people,  you  should  do  well  to  forbear,  for 
otherwise  the  success  cannot  be  gained.  If  you  think  you  may, 
then  weigh  in  policy  how  beneficial  it  will  be  for  you,  and  how 
much  your  father  would  have  given,  to  have  had  the  like  oppor- 
tunity offered  unto  him  that  is  now  presented  unto  you  gratis ; 
which,  if  you  refuse,  the  like  you  must  never  look  for." 

Both  Charles  and  his  mother  appeared  well  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  the  king,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
recital  of  the  follies  into  which  Philip  had  fallen  in  consequence 
of  listening  to  evil  advice,  exclaimed :  "  Similar  counsellors,  by 
violating  my  edict,  well-nigh  brought  me  into  like  terms  with 
my  subjects,  wherefrom  ensued  the  late  troubles ;  but  now, 
thank  God,  He  has  opened  my  eyes  to  discern  what  their  mean- 
ing was."  Next,  Louis  showed  that  success  was  not  difficult. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in^the  Netherlands 
equally  detested  tlie  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  The  towns 
were  ready  to  receive  garrisons.  Philip  had  not  in  the  whole 
country  over  three  thousand  troops  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
rely.  The  addition  of  a  dozen  ships  to  those  already  possessed 
by  the  patriots  would  enable  tliem  effectually  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  Spanish  reinforcements.  In  short,  the  Netherlands 
were  ripe  for  a  division  which  would  amply  recompense  France 
and  the  German  princes,  as  well  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  should 
she,  as  was  hoped,  consent  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise :  for 
the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  French  crown,  would  gladly  give  themselves  up  to 
Charles ;  Brabant,  Gelderland,  and  Luxemburg  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  empire ;  and  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  queen.' 

So  favorably  did  Charles  and  his  mother,  with  those  coun- 
sellors to  whom  tlie  secret  was  intrusted,  receive  the  count's 
advances,  that  it  was  clearly  advisable  to  bring  them  into  com- 

1  The  mibBUnce  of  Loiub  of  Naasan's  seoret  intexriewi  Is  best  giyen  l^ 
Walsiiigliam  in  a  long  oommanioation,  of  Angiist  13,  1671,  to  Lord  Bmleigli, 
Diggas,  123-127. 

Vol.  n.— 25 
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mnnication  with  Admiral  Coligny,  to  whose  oondnct  the  enter- 
prise, if  adopted,  must  be  confided,  and  for  whom  the 
lifmyoon-  jomig  king  expressed  great  esteem.  Indeed,  so  ur- 
gently was  the  admiral  invited,  and  so  intimately 
did  the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt  to  enlist  France  in 
the  Flemish  war  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  his  personal  influ- 
ence, that  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  despite  the  ill-concealed  so- 
licitude of  many  of  his  more  suspicious  friends,  consented  to 
trust  himself  in  the  king's  hands.  As  for  himself,  the  admiral 
had  little  desire  to  leave  the  secure  retreat  of  La  Rochelle. 
Here  he  was  surrounded  by  friends.  Here  his  happiness  had 
been  enhanced  by  two  marriages  whidi  promised  to  add  greatly 
to  the  wealth  and  influence  he  already  possessed.  Jacqueline 
d'Entremoiit,  the  widow  of  a  brave  officer  killed  in  the 
Jacqueline  civil  wars,  had  long  entertained  an  admiration,  whidi 
she  made  no  attempt  to  disguise,  for  the  bravery  and 
piety  of  the  stern  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  Possessed  of  very 
extensive  estates  in  the  dominions  of  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy,  she 
had  also  tlie  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition  which  fitted  her 
to  become  the  wife  of  so  upright  and  magnanimous  a  man. 
The  proposals  of  marriage  are  said  to  have  come  from  her  rela- 
tives, nor  did  the  lady  herself  hesitate  to  express  the  wish  be- 
foi-e  her  death  to  become  the  Marcia  of  the  new  Cato.*  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  La  BocheUe, 
whither  Jacqueline,  after  having  been  married  by  proxy,'  was 
escorted  by  a  goodly  train  of  Huguenot  nobles.  Great  were 
the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  but  not  less  great  the  anger  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  as  Jacqueline's  feudal  lord,  claimed  the 
right  to  dispose  of  her  hand,  and  had  peremptorily  forbidden 
her  to  marry  the  admiral.  Tlie  barbarous  revenge  which  Em- 
manuel Pliilibert  too  soon  found  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  upon 

*  *"*•  Contre  lea  deffences  et  proacriptions  de  sod  due,  qui  &  plat  avoit  refus^ 
lo  Roi  de  souffrir  ce  mariage,  elle  s^en  Tint  h  la  Rochelle  poor  aToir  nom  avant 
de  mourir  (ainsi  qu^elle  disoit)  la  Martia  de  Caton/*    Agrippa  d*Aubign^,  ii.  5. 

'  *^  A  quoi  sea  ennemia  trouvdrent  k  redire,  publiant  qa*U  n^apartenoit 
qu^aux  princes  dVpooser  par  procnrateur.  Maia  ceax  qui  parloient  dea  oboeea 
aans  paasion,  impntoient  oea  aortea  de  di8cx>ara  H  mMiaance,  aoOtenant  de 
leur  oote  quMl  ne  pouvoit  faire  aatremeiit,  pniaqu^il  n^y  avoit  pas  de  soreti 
poor  lai  h  TaUer  epooaer,**  eta    Vie  de  Ck>ligny,  886. 
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the  nnfortnnate  widow  of  Colignj  forms  the  subject  for  one  of 
the  darkest  pages  of  modem  history.'  Under  no  less  auspicious 
circumstances  was  consummated  the  union  of  Coligny's  daugh- 
ter, Louise  de  Chatillon,  to  T^ligny,  a  young  noble  whose  skill 
as  a  diplomatist  seemed  to  have  destined  him  to  hold  a  fore- 
most rank  among  statesmen.  Scarcely  less  unhappy,  however, 
than  her  step-mother,  Louise  was  to  behold  both  her  father 
and  her  husband  perish  in  a  single  hour  by  the  same  dreadful 
catastrophe. 

Was  it  foolish  rashness  or  overweening  presumption  that  led 
the  admiral  to  leave  the  new  home  he  had  made  within  the 
strong  defences  of  La  Rochelle ;  or  was  he  moved  solely  by  a 

conscientious  persuasion  that  he  had  no  right  to  con- 
invitation      sidor  pcrsoual  danger  when  the  great  interests  of  his 

country  and  his  faith  were  at  stake  ?  The  former 
view  has  not  been  without  its  advocates,  some  of  whom  have 
gloried  in  finding  the  proofs  of  a  judicial  blindness  sent  by 
Heaven  to  hasten  the  self -induced  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. A  more  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  casC;  illustrated  by  a  better  appreciation  of  Coligny's  charac- 
ter, rather  induces  me  to  adopt  the  opposite  conclusion.  Cer- 
tainly the  noble  language  of  Coligny  in  reply  to  the  warnings 
of  his  friends,  both  now  and  later,  when  he  was  about  to  venture 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  displayed  no  unconsciousness  of  the 
perils  by  which  he  was  environed.  "  Better,  however,  were  it," 
he  said,  ^^  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  by  imdue  solicitude  for 
life  to  be  the  occasion  of  keeping  up  distrust  throughout  an  en- 
tire kingdom." 

About  the  b^inning  of  September,  1571,  Charles  and  his 
court  repaired  to  Blois,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.*   The  avowed 

*  A  very  interesting  aooonnt  at  the  long  imprisonment  of  Oolignj^s  widow 
is  to  be  found  in  Oonnt  Jules  Delaborde^s  monograph,  *^  Jacqueline  d^Entre- 
mont,**  apud  BuUetin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Fbist.  du  prot.  fr. ,  ztI  (1867)  220-246. 

*  A  few  months  before  the  admiral's  departure'  from  La  RocheUe,  there 
had  been  h^d  in  this  Huguenot  asylum  a  oonvooation  of  historical  impor- 
tance. The  sessions  of  the  seTcnth  national  synod,  lasting  from  the  second 
to  the  eleventh  of  April,  1571,  were  consumed  in  important  deliberations  re- 
specting the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  reformed  church  (see  Ayrnon, 
Tods  lee  qmodea,  i  08-111).     The  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Princes  of  Navarre 
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object  of  the  movement  was  to  meet  Coligny  and  the  Protes- 
tant princes.  ''  There  are  many  practices  (intrigaes)  to  over- 
throw this  journey,"  wrote  Walsingham,  about  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  month,  ^^  but  the  king  sheweth  himself  to  be  very 
resolute.  I  am  most  constantly  assured  that  the  king  con- 
ceivetli  of  no  subject  tliat  he  hath,  better  than  of  the  admiral, 
and  great  hope  there  is  that  the  king  will  use  him  in  matters 
of  greatest  trust ;  for  of  himself  he  b^inneth  to  see  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  others — some,  for  that  they  are  more  addicted  to 
others  than  to  himself;  others,  for  that  they  are  more  Spanish 
than  French,  or  else  given  more  to  private  pleasures  than  public 
There  is  none  of  any  account  within  this  realm,  whose  as  well 
imperfections  as  virtues,  he  knoweth  not  Those  that  do  love 
him,  do  lament  that  he  is  so  much  given  to  pleasure :  they  hope 
the  admiral's  access  unto  the  court  will  yield  some  redress  in 
that  case.  Queen  mother,  seeing  her  son  so  well  afFected  towanls 
him,  laboreth  by  all  means  to  cause  him  to  think  well  of  her. 
She  seemeth  much  to  further  tlie  meeting." ' 

and  Cond6,  Connt  Louis  of  Nassaa,  and  Admiral  Coligny  were  present.  At 
the  request  of  the  synod,  they  added  their  signatures  to  those  of  the  min- 
isters and  elders,  upon  three  copies  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  engrossed 
On  parchment,  which  were  to  be  kept  at  La  Roohelle,  in  B4azn,  and  at  Gene- 
ya  respectively  (see  the  eighth  general  article).  The  moderator  on  this 
occasion  was  Theodore  Beza,  who  had  been  specially  invited  to  France.  The 
reformer  was  certainly  not  destitute  of  courage,  for  he  could  not  have  for- 
gotten the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  on  previous  visits  to  Fiance. 
They  were  even  greater  than  Beza  himself  probably  knew.  In  June,  15S3, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  civil  war,  there  was  a  rumor  at  Brussels  that 
Beza  could  not  return  to  Geneva,  because  of  a  quarrel  he  had  had  with  Cal- 
vin. Thereupon,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  suspect- 
ing that  he  might  be  tempted  to  oome  through  the  Spanish  dominions,  Issued 
secret  orders  that  the  frontiers  should  be  watched,  and  offer^  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  florins  to  any  one  who  should  bring  him,  dead  or  alive.  He 
was  described  as  '*  homme  de  molenne  stature,  ayant  barbe  k  demy  blanche, 
etle  visage  hault  et  large.''  Letters  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  Jane  11th 
and  25th,  15(i3,  apud  Charles  Paillard,  Histoire  des  troubles  religieux  de 
Valenciennes  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1875,  1876),  iiL  839,  340,  356. 

*  Walsingham  to  Burleigh,  Aug.  12,  1571,  Digges,  122.  The  ambassador 
informs  Elizabeth,  in  this  letter,  of  the  intense  desire  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants that  she  should  express  to  the  French  envoy  her  approval  of  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  the  princes  and  Coligny,  and  should  say  **  that  so  rare  a 
subject  as  the  admiral  is  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  live  in  such  a  corner  as 
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Nothing  oonld  surpass  the  honorable  reception  of  the  admiral, 
when,  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  he  arrived  with  a  small 
Hiahooonbto  retinuo  at  court  in  the  city  of  Blois.  On  first  com- 
iMftption.       jjjg  jjj^  ^g  royal  presence,  he  humbly  kneeled,  but 

Charles  graciously  lifted  him  up,  and  embraced  him,  calling 
him  his  father,  and  protesting  that  he  regarded  this  as  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  since  he  saw  the  war  ended  and 
tranquillity  confirmed  by  Coligny's  return.  "  You  are  as  wel- 
come," said  he,  ^^  as  any  gentleman  that  has  visited  my  court 
in  twenty  years.''  And  in  the  same  interview,  he  expressed  his 
joy  in  words  upon  which  subsequent  events  placed  a  sinister 
construction,  but  which  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been  uttered 
in  good  faith :  ^^  At  last  we  have  you  with  us,  and  you  will  not 
leave  us  again  whenever  you  wish."  *  Nor  was  Catharine  behind 
her  son  in  affability.  She  surprised  the  courtiers  by  honoring 
the  Huguenot  leader  with  a  kiss.  And  even  Anjou,  who  chanced 
to  be  indisposed,  received  him  in  his  bedchamber  with  a  show 
of  friendliness.  More  substantial  tokens  of  favor  followed. 
The  same  person,  who,  as  the  principal  general  of  the  rebels, 
had  been  attainted  of  treason,  his  castle  and  possessions  being 
confiscated  or  destroyed  by  decree  of  the.  first  parliament  of 
France,  and  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  being  set 
upon  his  head,  now  received  from  the  king's  private  purse  the 
unsolicited  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  make  good 
his  losses  dm-ing  the  war.  Moreover,  he  was  presented  with  the 
revenues  of  his  lately  deceased  brodier,  the  Cardinal  Odet  de 
Chatillon,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
lucrative  office  of  guardian  of  the  house  of  Laval  during  the 
minority  of  its  heir.  Indeed,  throughout  his  stay  at  Blois, 
which  was  protracted  through  several  weeks,  Coligny  was  the 
favored  confidant  of  Charles,  who  sometimes  even  made  him 
preside  in  the  royal  council.' 

RocheUe.**  It  was  thought  that  her  oommendatioiia  would  greatly  advance 
his  credit  with  the  king. 

'  I  know  not  on  what  anthority  Miss  Freer  states  (Henry  IIL  of  France,  his 
Court  and  Times,  i.  70)  that  **  even  Ooligny  was  startled  at  the  ominoos  sig- 
nlfloanoe  of  these  words ;  the  shadow,  however,  vanished  before  the  warmth 
and  frankness  of  Charles's  manner.**    Compare  Agrippa  d*Aabigne,  ii  5. 

'  Walsingham's  aoooont  in  a  letter  of  La  Mothe  F6n61on  (Comgp,  dipL,  iv. 
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Moreover,  it  was  doubtless  at  Coligny's  suggestion  that  the 
king  at  this  time  wrote  to  the  Dnke  of  Savoy  interceding  for 
those  Waldenses  who  in  the  recent  wars  had  aided  the  French 
Protestants  in  anns,  and  who  since  their  return  to  the  ducal  do- 
minions had  experienced  severe  persecution  on  that  account  '^  I 
desire,"  he  says  in  this  letter,  ^^  to  make  a  request  of  you,  a  re- 
quest of  no  ordinary  character,  but  as  earnest  as  you  could  pos- 
sibly receive  from  me — ^that,  just  as  for  the  love  of  me  you  have 
treated  your  subjects  in  this  matter  with  unusual  rigor,  so  yon 
would  be  pleased,  for  my  sake,  and  by  reason  of  my  prayer  and 
special  recommendation,  to  receive  them  into  your  benign  grace, 
and  reinstate  them  in  the  possessions  which  have  for  this  cause 
been  confiscated."  He  added  that  he  desired  not  only  to  ex- 
hibit to  his  Protestant  subjects  his  intention  to  execute  his 
edict,  but  to  extend  to  their  allies  from  abroad  the  same  love 
and  protection.' 

These  and  other  marks  of  honorable  distinction  shown  to  the 
acknpwledged  head  of  the  Huguenots,  must  have  been  excessive- 
^^  ly  distasteful  both  to  the  Guises  and  to  die  Spaniard. 
ouiMsandof  The  former  now  retired  from  court,  and  left  Charles 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Montmoreneies  and 
the  admiral.'  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  met 
with  a  signal  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  when,  in  return 
for  the  aid  furnished  to  Charles  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  during 
the  late  wars,  he  requested  him  to  supply  him  with  German 
reiters,  to  allow  him  to  levy  in  France  troops  to  serve  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  detain  the  fleet  which  was  said  to 
be  preparing  for  the  prince  at  La  Rochelle.  The  first  two 
demands  were  peremptorily  refused,  while  the  sliips,  it  was  re- 

245,  246),  its  accuracy  being  youohed  for  by  a  letter  of  Charles  IX.  himself 
(ibid.,  TIL  208);  Tocsain  contre  les  massacreors,  Cimber  et  Danjon,  yiL  34, 
85 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  L)  493. 

'  Charles  IX.  to  Emmanuel  Phih*bert,  Blois,  Sept.  28,  1571,  apud  Leger, 
Hist.  g^n.  des  dglises  vaudoises  (Leyden,  1GG9),  i.  47,  48. 

'  **  Durant  ce  moys,  Qaspard  de  Coligny,  remis  par  Tedit  de  pacification  en 
Pestat  d*admiral.  fut  mand^  par  le  roy  et  Tint  de  la  Rochelle  trouTcr  le  Boy  k 
Bloys,  et  se  retira  hors  de  la  cour  toute  la  moison  de  Guise,  de  sorte  que  le 
Roy  estoit  gouveme  par  ledit  admiral  et  Montmorency.**  Jehan  de  la  Fosse, 
Journal  d*un  our6  liguenr,  182. 
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plied,  were  intended  merely  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  taken  some  Protestant  vessels,  drowned  a  part  of 
their  crew  in  the  ocean,  and  delivered  others  into  the  power  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  could  not  be  intei'fered  with.*  The  Spanisli 
ambassador  had  borne  with  the  ofFensiveness  of  this  answer ;  but 
the  favor  with  which  the  Huguenots  were  now  received,  and 
the  openness  with  which  the  Flemish  war  was  discussed,  ren- 
dered his  further  stay  impossible.  It  is  true  that  the  interviews 
of  Louis  of  Nassau  with  the  king  were  held  with  great  secrecy, 
and  that  Charles  even  had  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had 
met  the  brother  of  Orange  at  all.*  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  Philip's  subjects  were  despoiled  by  vessels  which  issued 
with  impunity  from  La  Kochelle.  But,  although  the  ambas- 
sador declared  that  these  grievances  must  be  redressed,  or  wa? 
would  ensue,  he  was  bluntly  informed  by  Charles  that  "  Philip 
might  not  look  to  give  laws  to  France."  Catharine  partook  of 
her  son's  indignation,  the  more  so  as  she  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  shared  in  the  current  belief  that  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
had  been  poisoned  by  her  royal  husband.*  At  last,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  ambassador  withdrew  from  court,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  king,  after  having,  in  scarcely  disguised  contempt,*  given 
away  to  the  monks  the  silver  plate  which  Charles  had  presented 
to  him. 

While  the  new  policy  of  conciliation  and  toleration  thus  dis- 
gusted one,  at  least,  of  those  foreign  powers  which  had  spurred 
Charles  ou  the  govemmeut  to  engage  in  suicidal  civil  contests, 
grmtifled.  j^  ^^  ^^  liome  produciug  the  beneficent  results  hoped 
for  by  its  authors.     Charles  himself  appeared  to  be  daily  more 

>  Walamgham  to  Cecil,  March  5,  1571,  Digget,  48,  49. 

*  ^*And  M  for  conference  had  with  the  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau,  he  told 
him,  that  he  was  misinformed ;  *'  first  letter  of  Walsingham  to  Borleigh,  of 
Ang.  12th,  Digges,  122.  Tet  the  second  letter  of  the  same  date  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  conference.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diplomapy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  sufficiently  barefaced  in  its  impostures.  Louis  of 
Nassau  told  Walsingham  of  an  enterprise  of  Strozzi  against  Spain,  determined 
upon  by  Charles  DL  ^*  onely  to  amaze  the  king  there ; "  but,  as  to  Strozzi, 
*'the  king  here  meaneth  notwithstanding  to  disallow  [him]  openly.*'  Ibid., 
125. 

<  Diggea,  122.  *  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  184. 
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convinced  of  its  excellence.  In  a  letter  to  Freeident  Da  Feirier, 
the  French  envoy  at  Constantinople,  written  during  the  admiral's 
stay  at  Blois,  he  exposed  for  the  sultan's  benefit  the  reasons  for 
the  mutation  in  his  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  and  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  he  had  given  Coligny  at  his  court  "  You  know,'' 
he  said,  ^'  that  this  kingdom  fell  into  discord  and  division,  in 
which  it  still  is  involved.  I  forgot  no  prescription  which  I 
thought  might  cure  it  of  this  ulcerous  wound ;  at  one  time  try- 
ing mild  remedies,  at  others  applying  the  most  caustic,  without 
sparing  my  own  person,  or  those  whom  nature  made  most  dear 
to  me.  .  .  .  But,  having  at  length  discovered  that  only  time 
could  aUeviate  the  ill,  and  that  tho^e  who  were  at  the  windoios 
were  very  glad  to  see  the  gamie  played  at  my  expense^  I  had 
recourse  to  my  original  plan,  which  was  that  of  mildness ;  and 
by  good  advice  I  made  my  Edict  of  Pacification,  which  is  the 
seal  of  public  faith,  under  whose  benign  infiuence  peace  and 
quiet  have  been  restored."  And  referring  to  Coligny's  arrival, 
he  added :  "  You  know  that  experience  is  dearly  bought  and  is 
worth  much.  I  must  therefore  tell  you  that  tlie  cliief  result 
which  I  hoped  from  his  coming  begins  already  to  develop, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  my  subjects,  who  lately  lived 
in  some  distnist,  have  by  this  demonstration  gained  such  assur- 
ance of  my  kindness  and  affection,  that  all  partisan  feeling 
and  faction  are  visibly  beginning  to  fade  away."  * 

Besides  the  Flemish  project,  an  important  domestic  affair 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  at  the 

time  of  Coligny's  visit.  This  was  the  proposed  mar- 
marriftfire  of  riagc  of  youug  Hcnrv,  the  Prince  of  Beam,  and  after 
viS7an4tj!i  his  mother's  death  heir  of  the  crown  of  Navarre,  to 

Margaret  of  Valois,  the  youngest  sister  of  Charles 
the  Ninth.     Margaret,  who  had  lately  entei*ed  upon  her  twen- 


*  **  Et  qae  cealz  qui  estoient  &  la  fenestre  estoient  bien  aises  de  yeoir  jouer 
le  jea  &  mes  despens.'*  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  characteristic 
expression  alludes  primarily  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands. 

'  GharriSre,  Ncgociations  de  la  France  dans  le  Levant,  Documents  in^dits 
(publ.  by  the  Imperial  Government),  Paris,  1853,  iii.  200.  Cf.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iiL,  App.  A.,  pp.  345,  846,  audience  of  Sr. 
de  la  Bourduizidre  at  Rome,  oir.  Sept.,  1571. 
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tieth  year,  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  the  prince.'  In  a 
court  and  a  Btate  of  society  where  tlie  birth  of  a  daughter  was 
the  signal  for  the  initiation  of  an  unlimited  number  of  matri* 
monial  projects,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  match,  among 
many  others,  was  talked  of  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  parties, 
perhaps  with  little  expectation  that  anything  would  ever  come 
of  it  The  prince  was  a  sprightly  boy,  and,  it  is  said,  so  de- 
lighted his  namesake,  Henry  the  Second,  that  the  monarch 
playfully  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  be  his  son-in- 
law — a  question  which  the  boy  found  no  difficulty  in  answering 
in  the  affirmative.  In  fact,  the  matter  went  so  far  that,  when 
the  young  Beamese  was  little  over  three  years  of  age,  Antoine 
of  Bourbon  wrote  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  with 
undisguised  delight,  of  "  the  favor  the  king  has  been  pleased  to 
show  me  by  the  agreement  between  us  for  the  marriage  of 
Madam  MiU'garet,  his  daughter,  with  my  eldest  son — a  thing 
which  I  accept  as  so  particular  a  token  of  his  good  grace,  that 
I  am  now  at  rest  and  satisiSed  with  what  I  could  most  ardently 
desire  in  this  world."'  But  the  boy's  mother  had  not  been 
inclined  to  accept  the  king's  offer  to  take  and  educate  him  with 
his  own  children.'  She  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  dis- 
orders of  the  royal  court ;  but  she  had  seen  enough  to  convince 
her  that  the  quiet  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  could 
furnish  a  safer  school  of  manners  and  morals.  More  than  once 
the  idea  of  the  connection  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Navarre  was  revived,  and  in  1562  Catharine  bethought  herself 
of  it  as  a  means  of  detaching  the  unfortunate  Antoine  from  the 
triumvirs,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused  with  such  strange  in- 

*  Maigaxet  being  bom  May  14,  llM»d,  and  Henxy  of  NaTano,  Dec.  18, 
1553. 

'  Letter  of  Ifaioh  21, 155f ,  Bochambeau,  Lettree  d* Antoine  de  Bonrbon  et 
de  Jehanne  d^Albret  (Paris,  1877),  145.  The  story  of  the  promise  of  Mar- 
garet by  her  father  to  Henxy  of  NaTarre  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Charles 
IX,  now  in  the  National  Library,  dated  October  5,  1571.  *^  The  Qneen  of 
Nayarre,"  he  writes  to  Ferrals  (FenailB),  at  Rome,  ^*  has  several  times  invited 
me  to  do  her  son  the  honor  to  marry  him  to  my  sister,  tohereby  alao  the  firom- 
iu  would  be  fvlflUed  tohich  my  father  gave  to  t/ie  late  King  of  Navarre,^*  Fr. 
Ton  Banmer,  Briefe  ans  Paris  (Leipsio,  1830),  i.  290. 

>  MUe.  YaayiUiArs,  Hist  do  Jeanne  d'Albret  (Paris,  1818),  L  106. 
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fatnation.'  But  other  plans  soon  diverted  the  ambitioiis  mind 
of  the  Italian  queen.  Moreover,  the  civil  wars  between  Prot- 
estants and  Roman  Catholics  made  the  marriage  of  the  dangh' 
ter  of  the  "  Very  Christian  King  '*  to  the  son  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate Huguenot  in  France  appear  to  be  out  of  the  range  of 
propriety  or  likelihood.  Meantime,  Margaret's  union  with 
Sebastian  of  Portugal  was  seriously  discussed.*  The  tiresome 
n^otiations  ended  in  January,  1571,  with  a  haughty  refusal  of 
her  hand,  dictated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Philip  himself.  A  few 
weeks  later,  as  Margaret  informs  us  in  her  M^moires — ^which 
may  generally  be  credited,  except  where  the  fair  author's  love 
affairs  are  concerned — the  Prince  of  Kavarre  began  again  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  available  candidate  for  her  hand.  She  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  was  from  the  Montmorencies  that  the  first 
suggestion  came  * — ^that  is,  from  rran9ois  de  Montmorency,  the 
constable's  oldest  son.  This  nobleman,  while  he  had  inherited 
a  great  part  of  his  father's  influence,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  honorable  feudal  families  in  France,  having  its  seat  in 
the  very  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  had  ranged  himself  with 
the  party  opposed  to  that  with  wliich  Anne  had  been  identified, 
and,  although  in  outward  profession  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  liberal  political  views  of  his  cousin, 
Admiral  Coligny.  This  fact  effectually  disposes  of  the  story 
that  the  marriage  was  proposed,  however  much  it  may  subse- 
quently have  been  entertained,  as  a  trap  to  ensnare  the  Hugue- 
nots, thus  thrown  off  their  guard. 

Marshal  Biron,  another  statesman  of  the  same  type,  was  the 
messenger  to  carry  the  royal  proposals  to  La  Rochelle.  He 
pictured  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  glowing  colors  the  advan- 
tages that  would  flow  from  this  alliance,  the  strength  it  would 
impart  to  the  friends  of  mutual  toleration,  the  consternation 

1  Soldan,  Gesoh.  des  Prot.  in  Frankreioh,  ii.  418. 

*  '*I  thinke/*  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  as  early  as  January  17,  1568, 
'*  yoar  Majestie  hath  miderBtood  of  the  marriage  practised  betwixt  the  Prince 
of  Portngall  and  Madame  Margaret,  the  king^s  sister.''  Forbes,  State  Pa- 
pers, iL  287. 

*  M6moireB  et  Lettres  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  edited  by  M.  F.  Gueasard 
(Publications  of  the  French  Historical  Society),  Paris,  184d,  23. 
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and  dismay  it  would  carry  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared  that  Charles  the  Ninth  felt  confi- 
dent that,  although  he  had  not  as  yet  obtained  from  the  Pope 
the  dispensation  which  the  relationship  subsisting  between  the 
parties,  as  well  as  their  religious  differences,  rendered  necessary, 
Pius  the  Fifth  would  ultimately  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  gratefully  acknowledged  the  honor  offered  by 
the  king  to  her  son,  but,  before  accepting  it,  professed  herself 
compelled  to  consult  her  spiritual  advisers  respecting  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  marriage  might  in  good  conscience  be  en- 
tered into  by  a  member  of  the  reformed  church.*  As  for  Mar- 
garet herself,  she  gives  us  m  her  Memoires  little  light  as  to  the 
state  of  her  own  feelings  at  this  time.  If  we  may  imagine  her 
so  indifferent,  she  demurely  expressed  her  acquiescence  in  what- 
ever her  mother  might  decide,  but  begged  her  to  remember 
that  "  she  was  very  Catholic,"  and  that  "  she  would  be  very 
sorry  to  marry  any  one  who  was  not  of  her  religion."  •  A  few 
months  later,  however,  when  the  prospects  of  the  marriage  be- 
came less  bright,  because  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  reli- 
gion, it  would  seem  that,  with  a  perversity  not  altogetlier 

'  De  Thou,  iy.  (!!▼.  L)  491,  492.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  assertions  in 
royal  letters  (as,  for  instance,  in  one  which  I  have  already  quoted),  that  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  herself  uiged  the  marriage,  it  is  certain  that  she  did  not 
initiate  it,  while  it  is  even  maintained  that  she  was  only  brought  to  consent 
by  threats.  **  La  reine  fut  ouie  un  temps  sans  vouloir  approuver  ledit  man- 
age, jusqu*^  cette  extr^mite  qu'on  la  mena^a  de  faire  declarer  son  fils  ille- 
gitime,  &  cause  du  mariage  qui  avoit  ^te  contracts  entre  elle  et  le  Due  de 
Gleves.  Enfin  Tainoue,  elle  dedaie  qu^eUe  n'en  esperait  que  tout  malheur.** 
Fr.  Ton  Kaumer,  Briefe  aos  Paris,  i.  291, 

*  Memoires  de  Marg.  de  Valois,  24.  The  absurdity  of  the  story  that  Mar- 
garet was  averse  to  this  marriage,  because  of  a  romantic  attachment  to  young 
Henry  of  Guise,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Duke 
of  Ouise  had  been  married  for  some  time  when  the  match  between  the 
Prince  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valois  was  first  talked  of  in  earnest.  He 
married,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1570,  CSatharine  of  Cleves,  widow  of 
Prince  Poroien.  (*^  HotUe  celebrantur  Lutetias  Duois  Ouisii,  qui  ducit  in 
nxorem  viduam  principis  Portiani,**  etc.  Languet,  Sept.  17,  1570,  Epist. 
seer.,  i.  163.)  It  is  not  probable  that  Margaret  would  object  to  the  advan- 
tageous marriage  with  Henry  of  Navarre  on  account  of  her  affection  for  a 
former  lover,  who,  at  the  time  of  her  nuptials,  had  been  for  two  yean  mar- 
ried to  another  woman. 
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unexampled,  Margaret  became  more  anzionB  to  have  it  oon- 
smnmated.  At  least,  Francis  Walsingham  writeB  to  Lord 
Bm'leigh:  '^The  gentlewoman,  being  most  desiroiis  thereof, 
falleth  to  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  to  ihe  use  of  the  prayers 
used  by  them  of  the  religion.''  * 

Meanwhile,  the  project  of  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and 
Anjou  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  virtually  abandoned.     The 

matter  of  religion  was  the  ostensible  stmnbling^block ; 
match  AbMi-   it  can  scarccly  have  been  the  real  difficulty  on  either 

side^  As  to  Anjou,  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  con- 
victions is  certainly  not  above  suspicion.  But  he  was  the  head 
of  a  party  in  his  brother's  kingdom,  a  party  that  professed  un- 
alterable devotion  to  the  ^^  Holy  See  "  and  the  dd  faith.  If  the 
eternal  rewards  of  his  fidelity  to  the  papacy  were  at  all  problem- 
atical, there  was  no  doubt  \diatever  in  his  mind  of  the  advan- 
tage of  so  powerful  support  as  that  which  the  ecclesiastics  of 
France  could  give  him.  He  was  resolved  not  to  throw  away 
this  advantage  by  openly  agreeing  to  renounce  all  exercise  of 
his  own  religion  in  England,  and  this,  too,  without  the  certainty 
that  the  concession  would  secure  to  him  the  hand  of  the  queen. 
And,  tmfortunately,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  gain  this  cer- 
tainty. Elizabeth  was  already  pretty  well  understood.  Her 
fancies  and  freaks  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  astute 
of  her  ministers  to  predict  or  to  comprehend.  If  the  barrier 
of  religion  were  demolished,  there  was  no  possibility  of  telling 
what  more  formidable  works  might  be  unmasked.  And  so 
Henry,  rather  more  sensible  upon  this  point  than  even  Catharine 
and  Charles,  who  would  have  had  him  shrink  from  no  conces- 
sions, made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  definitely  withdrew  from  com- 
petition for  the  hand  of  a  woman  for  whose  personal  appearance 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  entertain  any  admiration ;  whose 
moral  character,  he  had  often  been  told  and  he  more  than  half 
suspected,  was  bad ;  *  and  told  his  friends,  and  probably  believed, 

I        -      -  -  — —  ■ -     -  --  -  m. 

'  Digges,  122. 

*  *'  La  Reyna  mi  madre,**  said  Anjou  one  day  to  a  lady,  "  mnestra  tener 
pena  de  que  esta  denbaratado  mi  casamientOf  7  70  e8to7  el  mas  oontento  hom- 
t>re  del  mundo  de  haber  esoapado  de  casar  oon  una  puta  pablioa.**  Frands  de 
Alava  to  Philip,  May  11,  1571,  apud  Fronde,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  x.  224. 
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that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  Tlie  queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  perhaps  not  conscious  of  insmcerity  of  purpose.  She 
must  marry,  if  not  from  inclination,  for  protection's  sake — the 
protection  of  her  subjects  and  herself — so  all  the  world  told  her ; 
and  a  marriage  that  would  secure  to  England  the  support  of 
France  against  Spain  was  the  best.  But  that  she  sought  excuses 
for  not  taking  the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  evident,  even  though  she 
strove  to  make  it  appear  to  others,  as  well  as  to  herself,  that 
the  refusal  came  at  last  from  him.*  And  she  had  her  advisers — 
subjects  who  in  secret  aspired  to  her  hand,  or  others — ^who,  in 
an  underhand  way,  stimulated  her  aversion  to  Henry.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  despite  his  ardent  protesta- 
tions of  zealous  support  of  the  match,  was  the  most  insidious 
of  its  opponents.  "  While  *  the  poor  Huguenots  *  were  telling 
^  alsingham  in  tears  that  an  afiPront  from  England  would  bring 
back  the  Guises,  and  end  in  a  massacre  of  themselves,  Leictester 
was  working  privately  upon  the  queen,  who  was  but  too  willing 
to  listen  to  him,  feeding  her  through  the  ladies  of  tlie  bedcham- 
ber with  stories  that  Anjou  was  infected  with  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease, and  assisting  his  Penelope  to  unravel  at  night  the  web 
which  she  had  woven  under  Cecil's  direction  in  the  day." ' 

So  the  negotiation  of  a  marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  after  being  virtually  dead  for  about  a 
half-year,  breathed  its  last  in  January,  1572.  But  the  full  accord 
between  the  two  kingdoms  was  too  important  to  the  interests  of 
both,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  crown  for  one  of  her 
sons  too  precious  in  the  eye  of  Catliarine.  Accordingly  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  amity  was  pressed  with 
still  greater  zeal,  while  the  French  envoy  to  England  was 
instructed  to  offer  Alen9on  to  Elizabeth  in  place  of  his  brother. 
And  now  were  the  wits  of  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 


>  8h«  gravely  proposed  to  her  oonncU  to  have  a  stipulation  for  the  restita- 
tioQ  of  Calais  inserted  in  the  articles  of  marriage,  and  Bnrleigh,  Sussex,  and 
Leicester  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  omit  the  mention.  Lord 
Burleigh,  June  5, 1571,  Digges,  104. 

'  Froude,  Hist  of  England,  z.  280.  This  statement,  in  itself  sufficiently 
credible  In  view  of  Leicester's  subsequent  career,  rests  on  a  passage  in  a  MS. 
from  Simancas,  which  Mr.  Froude  inserts  in  a  foot-note. 
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channel  exercised  to  find  good  reasons  why  the  match  wonld 
The  pniie  of  be  no  incongmous  one.  Unfortunately,  Alen90ti,  as 
Aien^on.  already  stated,  was  short  even  for  his  age ;  but  this 
was  no  insuperable  obstacle.  ^^  Nay,"  said  Catharine  de'  Me- 
dici to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  when  she  was  sounding  him  re- 
specting his  mistress's  disposition,  ^^  he  is  not  so  little ;  he  is  so 
high  as  you,  or  very  near."  "  For  that  matter,  madam,"  replied 
Smith,  '^I  for  my  part  make  small  account,  if  the  queen's 
majestic  can  fancie  liim.  For  Pipinus  Brevis^  who  married 
Bertha^  the  King  of  Almain's  daughter,  was  so  little  to  her, 
that  he  is  standing  in  Aquisgrave,  or  Mognerre,  a  church  in  Al- 
main,  slie  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  his  head  not  reaching 
to  her  girdle ;  and  yet  he  had  by  her  Charlemain,  the  great 
Emperor  and  King  of  France,  which  is  reported  to  be  almost  a 
giant's  stature." '  It  was  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  the  disparity 
in  years,'  and  perhaps  still  less  of  Alen9on's  disfigurement  by 
small-pox  ;  for  that  unlucky  prince  added  this  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  his  misfortunes.  The  course  of  the  treaty  for  mutual 
defence  was,  happily,  somewhat  smoother  than  that  of  the  match- 
making. On  die  eighteenth  of  April  the  treaty  was  formally 
concluded,*  and  shortly  after,  Marshal  Montmorency  and  M.  de 
Foix  were  despatched  to  administer  the  oath  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. This  solemn  ceremony  was  performed  on  Sunday,  the  fif- 
teenth of  June.  The  deputies  were  received  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  the  marshal  was  publicly  presented  by  the 


1  Despatch  of  March  22, 1572,  DiggeB,  107. 

*  Unless  by  means  of  La  Mothe  F^nelon^s  arithmetic,  who,  in  conversation 
with  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  maintained  that,  since  her  majesty  was  at  leaat  nine 
years  younger  in  her  disposition,  and  Alen^on  eight  years  older  in  manly 
viffor,  both  parties  were  of  precisely  the  same  age,  namely,  twenty-seven ! 
Corresp.  diplom.,  v.  01,  etc. 

*  La  Mothe  Pension,  vii.  280  ;  Damont,  Corps  diplomatique,  v.,  211-215.  It 
cannot  but  bo  regarded  as  a  singular  instance  of  Elizabeth's  irresolution  and  of 
that  perversity  with  which  she  was  wont  to  try  the  patience  of  her  oouncU 
almost  beyond  endurance,  that  she  gpravely  proposed  to  include  in  the  treaty 
an  article  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain — a  stipulation 
against  which  Walsingham  earnestly  protested  as  the  climax  of  folly,  since  it 
was  certain  '*  that  the  end  of  this  league  is  onely  to  bridle  his  greatnr^  *' 
Digges,  175. 
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queen  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.'  The  com- 
mission of  the  French  envoys  instracted  them  to  press  upon 
Elizabeth  the  Alen9on  marriage  as  a  powerful  means  of  cement- 
ing the  alliance ;  and  it  empowered  them  to  expend  money  to 
the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crowns  in  buying  the  con- 
sent of  those  lords  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  imion.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  straightforwardness  may  have  been 
suspected,  was  to  be  tempted  by  the  special  offer  of  some  French 
heiress  in  marriage,  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon 
being  suggested.'  But  the  marriage  was  not  destined  to  be 
accomplished,  although  the  negotiations  were  kept  up  until  the 
very  time  of  the  massacre,  and  Elizabeth  sent  to  Catharine  de^ 
Medici  her  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  she  had  done 
her  in  ofermg  her  all  her  sons  suocessi/ody.*  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  fearful  blow  fell  which  was  to  render  any  such 
marriage  impossible,  Catharine  was  planning  and  proposing  an 
interview  between  Elizabeth  on  the  one  side,  and  herself  and 
Alen9on  on  the  other.  That  the  dignity  of  neither  party  might 
be  compromised,  it  was  suggested  that  the  meeting  might  take 
place  some  calm  day  on  the  water  between  Dover  and  Boulogne.* 
Elizabeth  had  reconsidered  her  partial  refusal,  and  encouraged 
the  project ;  the  nobles,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the  council,  all 
favored  it ;  and  in  a  letter  written  four  days  after  the  streets  of 
Paris  flowed  with  blood,  but  before  the  appalling  intelligence 
had  reached  him,  the  French  ambassador  wrote  to  Catliarine : 
"  All  who  are  well  affected  cry  to  us,  *  Let  my  Lord  the  Duke 
come !  "*  * 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  leaning  could  be  manifested 
toward  the  Huguenot  party,  and  such  amity  concluded  with 
the  Protestant  kingdom  of  England,  without  arousing  grave  soli- 


1  '*  The  like  hath  not  been  seen  in  any  man^s  memory,**  wrote  Lord  Burleigh. 
Montmorency  reoeived  *^a  Cupboard  of  Plate  Gilt/'  **a  great  cap  of  gold  of 
111  ounces,**  eta     Digges,  218 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  1L)537,  5da 

'  La  Mol^e  F^n^lon,  vii.  292. 

«  Ibid.,  ▼.  18. 

*  Ibid.,  Tii  817-819. 

» «« Qae  Monseigneiir  leDaovienne !  **  Despatoh  of  Aug.  28, 1872i  Gonretp. 
diplom.,  T.  111. 
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citude  on  the  part  of  the  Pqpe  and  other  Roman  Catholic  eov- 
erei£cns  of  Europe.     Pius  the  Fifth  determined,  if 

PoDe  Pliu 

the  Fifth  pofisible,  to  deter  Charles  from  permitting  the  hatefid 
marriage  between  his  sister  and  the  heretical  Prince 
of  Navarre.  He  therefore  promptly  despatched  hia  nephew, 
the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria,'  first  to  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
The  oardtnid  whom  he  f ouud  uo  great  difficulty  in  persuading  again 
^to^SJtto  ^  entertain  the  project  of  a  marriage  with  Mar- 
^**^  garetof  Yalois,  and  thence,  with  the  utmost. haste,  to 

the  court  of  Charles  the  Ninth.'  The  l^ate,  when  admitted  to 
an  audience,  unfolded  at  great  length  the  grievances  of  the 
pontiff — the  mission  of  a  heretic,  formerly  a  bishop,  as  envoy 
to  Constantinople,  the  rumored  opposition  of  the  king  to  the 
Uoly  League  against  the  Turk,  but  especially  the  contemplated 
nuptials  of  a  daughter  of  France  with  the  son  of  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret.  Charles  replied  to  these  charges  in  the  most  politic  man- 
The  king'«  ^^^'  ^c  prayed  tliat  tlie  eartli  might  open  and  swal- 
aaeoraiicofl.     Jq^  j^Jjj^  ^p^  ratlicr  than  that  he  should  stand  in  the 

way  of  so  illustrious  and  holy  league  as  that  against  tlie  infidel. 
As  to  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  he  demonstrated  it — 
albeit  some  might  object  that  the  fraternal  affection  which  was 
reported  to  subsist  between  the  parties  hardly  rendered  tliis 
argument  convincing — by  the  fact  of  his  having  exposed,  in  its 


*  Pius  the  Fifth— Saint  Piiu,  for  his  name  is  commemorated  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  on  the  5th  of  Maj — was,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  a  model 
of  severity  to  his  own  kindred  ;  and,  if  the  fact  that  he  elevated  his  grand- 
nephew,  Michael  Boiielli,  to  the  sacred  college  should  be  alleged  as  casting 
some  doubt  upon  this  characteristic  of  his,  we  must  hasten  to  add  that  he  did 
80,  we  are  assured,  only  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Cardi- 
nal Famese  and  others.  He  deserves  the  credit,  however,  of  yielding  to 
their  persuasions  with  reasonable  promptness,  for  the  nomination  of  his 
nephew  took  place  within  two  months  of  the  Pope*s  accession.  Michael, 
being  like  his  uncle  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Alessandria,  in  Piedmont, 
naturally  succeeded  to  the  designation  of  '*il  cardinale  Alessandrino,**  which 
Pius  relinquished  on  assuming  the  tiara.  Gabutius,  Vita  Pii  Quinti  Pap», 
apud  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bolandi)  Mail,  §  48,  p.  630. 

*  The  Guises,  in  the  same  spirit,  had  at  one  time  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  Margaret's  hand  the  Cardinal  of  Este,  for  whom  they  hoped  easily  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Pope  a  dispensation  from  his  tow  of  oelibac^.  Walaingham  to 
GecU,  Feb.  la,  1571,  Digges,  id. 
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defence,  his  dearest  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  to  all  the 
perils  of  war.  By  civil  war  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  had 
been  so  weakened  that  they  barely  sufficed  for  its  protection. 
He  justified  the  Navarrese  marriage  by  alleging  the  remarkable 
traits  which  made  Henry  superior  to  any  other  prince  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  and  by  the  great  benefit  which  religion  would 
gain  from  his  conversion.  In  short,  Charles  was  profuse  in 
protestations  of  his  sincere  determination  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  faith ;  and,  drawing  a  valuable  diamond  ring  from  his 
finger,  he  presented  it  to  the  legate  as  a  pledge,  he  said,  of  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  token  that  he  would 
more  than  redeem  his  promises.  The  cardinal  legate,  however, 
declined  to  receive  die  gift,  saying  that  lie  was  amply  satisfied 
with  the  plighted  word  of  so  great  a  king,  a  security  more  firm 
than  any  other  pledge  that  could  be  given  to  him.*  Such  seem 
to  have  been  the  assurances  given  by  Charles  on  this  celebrated 
occasion,  vague  and  indefinite,  but  calculated  to  allay  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  anxiety  of  the  head  of  the  papal  church.'  Tliere 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  king's  intention  of  fulfilling 
them,  not  to  say  his  plan  for  doing  so,  was  equally  undefined ; 
although,  so  far  as  his  own  faith  was  concerned,  he  had  no 
thought  of  abandoning  the  church  of  his  fathers.  The  ex{»*es- 
sions  by  means  of  which  Charles  is  made  to  point  with  immis- 
takable  clearness  to  a  contemplated  massacre,*  of  which,  how- 

*  Capilnpi,  Lo  stratagema  di  Carlo  DL,  1578,  Orig.  edit,  p.  11 ;  Gabatins, 
Vita  Pit  Quinti,  ubi  supra,  %  244-246,  p.  676. 

*  So  also  says  Tavannes :  *^  II  est  renToye  avec  parolee  general es  que  Sa 
Majeete  ne  feroit  rien  an  prejudice  de  robeisBance  de  Sa  Sainctet4."  Me- 
moires  (ed.  Petitot),  iii.  198.  Tavaones  is  explicit  in  his  declarations  that  the 
massacre  was  not  premeditated.  *^  Tant  s^en  fant  que  Ton  pensast  faire  la 
Satnct  Barth^lemy  k  ees  nopces,  que  sans  Madame,  fiUe  da  Roy,  qai  y  SToit 
inclination,  il  se  deslioit  "^  (iii.  194).  ^*L*entreprise  de  la  Sainct  Bartb^lemy, 
qui  n'estoit  pas  seolement  ponrpensde,  et  dont  la  naissanee  Tint  de  rimpm- 
dence  hngnenotte.'*    Ibid.,  iii  198. 

*  B,  g,  :  '*  Si  f  avois  qnelqne  autre  moyen  de  me  vanger  de  mes  ennemis,  je 
ne  ferois  point  ce  manage  ;  mais  je  n'en  ai  point  d'autre  moyen  que  oetui-ci** 
Gardinid  D'Ossat's  letter  of  Sept.  22,  1599,  to  Villeroy,  Lettres  (ed.  of  1698), 
H.  100.  It  must  be  noticed  that  D^Ossat  had  a  particular  purpose  in  produo- 
ing  testimony  to  show  that  Oharles  IX.  constrained  his  sister  to  marry,  as  it 
would  assist  him  in  obtaining  a  dlToroe  for  Henzy  lY.  |f,  as  DX)s8at  affirms, 
the  Oazdiiial  of  Alessandria  exdaimad,  on  lieAring  of  the  massaove^  '^Qod  be 

Vol.  il— 86 
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ever  the  case  may  stand  with  respect  to  his  mother,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  he  had  at  this  time  no  idea,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  fabulous  additions  of  which  the  earliest  disseminators  of  the 
story  were  altogether  ignorant.  The  fact  tliat  the  cardinal 
legate's  rejection  of  the  ring  was  publicly  known'  seems  to  be 
a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  offered  simply  as  a  pledge  of  the 
king's  general  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  not  of  his  intention  to 
violate  his  edict  and  murder  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  gov- 
ernment made  the  attempt  in  like  manner  to  quiet  the  people, 
whom  even  the  smallest  amount  of  concession  and  favor  to  the 
Huguenots  rendered  suspicious;  and  the  words  uttered  for 

praised  !  The  King  of  France  has  kept  his  word  to  me,^^  this  woold  agree 
equally  well  with  the  supposition  that  Charles  IX.  had  contented  himself  with 
general  promises. 

'  ''  Tlie  foolith  eardinai,^^  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  English  ambassador  at 
the  French  court  during  Walsingham's  temporary  absence  (March  3,  157i), 
'^  went  away  as  wise  as  he  came  ;  he  neither  brake  the  marriage  with  Navarre, 
nor  got  no  dutmes  of  the  Church  of  France,  nor  perswaded  the  King  to  enter 
into  the  League  with  the  Turk,  nor  to  accept  the  Tridentine,  or  to  break  off 
Treaty  with  us ;  and  the  fooUshest  part  ofaU,  at  his  going  away,  he  refused  a 
diamond  lohich  the  King  offered  him  0/6OO  crowns,  yet  he  was  here  highly 
feasted.  He  and  his  train  cost  the  King  above  300  crowns  a  day,  as  they 
said."  Digges,  193.  Gabutius  adds  that  after  the  death  of  Pius  V.— proba- 
bly*after  the  massacre — Charles  IX.  sent  the  ring  to  the  cardinal  with  this 
inscription  upon  the  bezel :  ^'  Non  minus  hseo  solida  est  pietas,  ne  pietas  pos- 
sit  mea  sanguine  solvi.'*  Vita  Pii  Quinti,  ubi  supra,  §  246,  p.  676.  The  in- 
scription had  doubtless  been  cut  since  the  first  proffer  of  the  ring.  It  appears 
to  nic  most  probable  that  the  ring  was  offered  by  Charles  to  the  cardinal  with 
the  idea  that  its  acceptance  would  bind  him  to  support  the  king  in  his  suit  for 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  and  that  the  prudent 
churchman  declined  it  for  the  same  reason.  Subsequently,  with  the  same 
view,  Charles  sent  it  to  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  M.  de  Ferralz,  instructing 
him  to  give  it  to  the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria.  But  Ferralz,  on  consultation 
with  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  and  others  in  the  French  interest,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gift  would  be  useless,  and  so  retained  it,  at  the  same  time 
notifying  his  master.  The  reason  may  have  been  either  that  Alessandria  had 
too  little  influence,  since  his  uncle's  death,  to  effect  what  was  desired,  or  that 
the  matter  was  of  less  consequence  when  once  Charles  had  resolved  to  go  on 
with  the  marriage  without  waiting  further  for  the  dispensation.  So  I  under- 
stand Charles's  words  to  Ferralz  (Aug.  24,  1572) :  *^  J'ai  aussi  seen  par  vostre 
diote  memoire,  que  par  Tavis  de  mon  cousin  le  cardinal  de  Ferrare,  vous  avei 
reienu  Je  diamant  que  je  vous  avois  envoye  pour  le  donner  de  ma  part  an  ear* 
dinal  Alexandrin^  puisqae  mon  diot  cousin  et  mes  autres  ministres  troavent 
que  le  don  seroU  inutile  et  perdu/'    Mackintosh,  iii ,  App.  C. ,  p.  848. 
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this  purpose  were  often  so  flattering  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
that,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  they  seem  to  have  a  ref- 
erence to  acts  of  treachery  to  which  they  were  not  intended  to 
apply. 

The  doubt  propounded  by  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  the  reformed 
ministers,  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  a  mixed  marriage,  hav- 
j«ui  d'Ai  ^  '^^^^  satisfactorily  answered,  and  the  devout  queen 
bret  becomes   being  couvinccd  that  the  union  of  Henry  and  Marfi^a- 

more  farora-  .111  1  1  1  1.1 

bietohcraon's  rot  would  rather  tend  to  advance  the  cause  to  which 


she  subordinated  all  her  personal  interests,  than  re- 
tard it  by  casting  reproach  upon  it,  the  project  was  more  warmly 
entertained  on  both  sides.  Yet  the  subject  was  not  without 
serious  difficulty.  Of  this  the  religious  question  was  the  great 
cause.  To  the  English  ambassadors,  Walsingliam  and  Smith, 
Jeanne  declared  (on  the  fourth  of  March,  1572)  in  her  own 
forcible  language,  "  that  now  she  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  for 
that,  in  concluding  or  not  concluding  the  marriage,  she  saw 
danger  every  way ;  and  that  no  matter  (though  she  had  dealt 
in  matters  of  consequence)  did  so  much  trouble  her  as  this,  for 
that  she  could  not  tell  how  to  resolve."  She  could  neither 
bring  herself  to  consent  that  her  son  with  his  bride  should  re- 
side at  the  royal  court  without  any  exercise  of  his  own  religion 
— a  course  which  would  not  only  tend  to  make  him  an  atheist, 
but  cut  off  all  hope  of  the  conversion  of  his  wife — nor  that 
Margaret  of  Valois  should  be  guaranteed  the  permission  to  have 
mass  celebrated  whenever  she  came  into  Jeanne's  own  domains 
in  Beam,  a  district  which  the  queen  ^^had  cleansed  of  all 
idolatry.''  For  Margaret  would  by  her  example  undo  mucli  of 
that  which  had  been  so  assiduously  labored  for,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  remained  would  become  "  more  unwilling  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  they  having  a  staff  to  lean  to."  * 

It  was  this  uncertainty  about  Margaret's  course,  and  the  con- 
HerMUd-  sequcnt  gain  or  loss  to  the  Protestant  faith,  that 
*°^«'  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  Jeanne  d'Albret  to 

master  her  anxiety.    "  In  view,"  she  wrote  to  her  son,  "  of  Mar- 

1  Despatch  of  Mavoh  29,  1572,  Digges,  182,  188.  It  must  be  noticed  that 
the  penniMion  to  haye  mass  celebrated  in  B^am  had  been  pnrpoeelj  left  oat 
in  the  original  bada.  . 
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garet^s  judgment  and  the  credit  she  enjoys  with  the  qneen  her 
mother  and  the  king  and  her  brothers,  if  she  embrace  ^the 
laligion,'  I  can  say  diat  we  are  the  most  happy  people  in  the 
world,  and  not  only  our  house  but  all  the  kingdom  of  France 
will  share  in  this  happiness.  ...  If  she  remain  obsti- 
nate in  her  religion,  being  devoted  to  it,  as  she  is  said  to  be,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  this  marriage  will  prove  the  ruin,  first,  of  our 
friends  and  our  lands,  and  such  a  support  to  the  papists  that, 
with  the  goodwill  the  queen  mother  be^rs  us,  we  shall  be  ruined 
with  the  churches  of  France."  It  would  almost  seem  that  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  the  future  had  been  accorded  to  the  Queen 
of  Navarre.  "My  son,  if  ever  you  prayed  God,  do  so  now,  I 
beg  you,  as  I  pray  without  ceasing,  diat  He  may  assist  me  in 
this  negotiation,  and  that  this  marriage  may  not  be  made  in 
His  anger  for  our  punishment,  but  in  His  men^  for  His  own 
glory  and  our  quiet." ' 

But  there  were  other  grounds  for  solicitude.  Catharine  de' 
Medici  was  the  same  deceitful  woman  she  had  always  been. 
She  would  not  allow  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  see  either  Charles  or 
Margaret,  save  in  her  presence.  She  misrepresented  the  qaeen's 
words,  and,  when  called  to  an  account,  denied  the  report  with 
the  greatest  effrontery.  She  destroyed  all  the  hopes  Jeanne 
had  entertained  of  frank  discussion. 

"  You  have  great  reason  to  pity  me,"  the  Queen  of  Navarre 

wrote  to  her  faithful  subject  in  Beam,  "  for  never  was  I  so 

disdainfully  treated  at  court  as  I  now  am.     .     .     . 

The  Queen  of_,  i»iii-i  -i  .1  •• 

Navarre  !•  JbiVerythmg  that  had  been  announced  to  me  is  changed. 
tantalising  Tlicy  wisli  to  dcstroy  all  the  hopes  with  which  they 
brought  me."'  Catharine  showed  no  shame  when 
detected  in  open  falsehood.  She  told  Jeanne  d'Albret  that  her 
son's  governor  had  given  her  reason  to  expect  that  Henry  would 
consent  to  be  married  by  proxy  according  to  the  Romish  cere- 
monial. But  when  she  was  hard  pressed  and  saw  that  Jeanne 
did  not  believe  her,  she  coolly  rejoined :  "  Well,  at  any  rate,  he 
told  me  something."     ^'  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  madam,  but  it  was 

'  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  Tours,  Feb.  21, 1572,  Roohambeaa, 
Lettres  d*Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  de  Jehanne  d'Albret  (Paris,  1877),  840l 
*  Jeanne  d*Albret  to  M.  de  BeauYoir,  Blois,  Haxoh  11, 1572,  ibid.,  845. 
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something  that  did  not  approach  that ! "  ^'  Thereupon,"  writes 
Jeanne  in  despair,  ^^  she  burst  out  laughing ;  for,  observe,  she 
never  speaks  to  me  without  trifling."  ^ 

But  it  was  particularly  the  abominable  immorality  of  the 
royal  court  that  alarmed  the  Queen  of  Navarre  for  die  safety 
of  her  only  son,  should  he  be  called  to  sojourn  there.  The  lady 
Margaret,  she  wrote — ^and  her  words  deserve  the  more  notice 
on  account  of  the  infamy  into  which  the  life  as  yet  ap- 
•tthe  morals  parentlv  so  imileless  was  to  lead — ^'  is  handsome,  mod- 
est,  and  graceful ;  but  nurtured  in  the  most  wicked 
and  corrupt  society  that  ever  was.  I  have  not  seen  a  person 
who  does  not  show  the  effects  of  it.  Your  cousin,  the  maixjuise, 
is  so  changed  in  consequence  of  it,  that  there  is  no  appearance 
of  religion,  save  that  she  does  not  go  to  mass ;  for,  as  for  her 
mode  of  life,  excepting  idolatry,  she  acts  like  the  papists,  and 
my  sister  the  princess  still  worse.  ...  I  would  not  for 
the  world  that  you  were  here  to  live.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  want  you  to  marry,  and  your  wife  and  you  to  come  out  of  this 
comiption ;  for  although  I  believed  it  to  be  very  great,  I  find  it 
still  greater.  Here  it  is  not  the  men  that  solicit  the  women,  but 
the  women  the  men.  Were  you  here,  you  would  never  escape 
but  by  a  remarkable  exercise  of  (Jod's  mercy.  ...  I  abide  by 
my  first  opinion,  that  you  must  return  to  B^m.  My  son,  you 
can  but  have  judged  ftx)m  my  former  letters,  that  they  only  try 
to  separate  you  from  God  and  from  me ;  you  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  from  this  last,  as  well  as  form  some  idea  re- 
specting the  anxiety  I  am  in  on  your  account.  I  beg  you  to 
pray  earnestly  to  God ;  for  you  have  great  need  of  His  help  at 
all  times,  and  above  all  at  this  time.    I  pray  to  Him  that  you 


'  * "  n  m'a  done  dit  qnelqne  ehoee. '  *  Je  croy  bien  qn^ony,  Madame,  mais  c*  est 
qaelqne  ehofle  qui  n*  approohe  point  de  cela.*  Elle  se  prist  ^  rire,  oar  nottez 
qn'eUe  ne  parle  k  moj  qa^en  badinant.**  Same  letter,  ibid.,  348.  How  keenly 
Jeanne  felt  tills  treatment  may  be  inferred  from  a  oharacteristio  sentence : 
*^  Je  vona  diray  encores  que  je  m^enbahls  oomme  Je  pens  porter  les  trayerses 
qne  j*ay,  oar  Vcn  ms  grcUts,  Pen  me  piegue.  Von  meflatte.  Pen  me  brave^  Vtm  me 
veuU  Hrer  lee  vere  du  nee,  sans  se  laisser  aller,  bref  je  n*ay  qne  Martin  eeul  ^  I 
marehe  droiet^  enearee  ^'d  aU  la  ff&utUj  et  M.  le  oomte  (Naaaaa)  qni  me  faict 
tool  lea  bona  offioas  qn'il  pent.^'    8aiiia  letter,  ibid.,  853. 
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may  obtain  it^  that  He  may  give  you,  my  Bon,  all  yomr  de> 
sires/'* 

Such  were  die  anxieties  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  behalf 
of  a  son  whom  she  had  carefully  reared,  hoping  to  see  in 
him  a  pillar  of  the  Protestant  faith.  She  was  to  be  spared 
tlie  sight  both  of  those  scenes  in  his  life  wliich  might  have 
flushed  her  cheek  with  pride,  and  of  other  scenes  which  would 
have  caused  her  to  blush  with  shame.  At  length  the  last  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Henry  of  Navarre's  marriage,  so  far  as 
the  court  and  the  queen  were  concerned,  were  removed.' 
Charles  and  Catharine  no  longer  insisted  that  Margaret  should 
be  allowed  the  mass  when  in  B^am ;  while  Jeanne  reluctantly 
abandoned  her  objections  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  about  the  middle 
of  May  the  Queen  of  Navarre  left  Blois  and  came  to  tlie  capi- 
tal for  the  purpose  of  devoting  her  attention  to  tlie  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  wedding.  She  had  not,  however,  l^een  long 
in  Paris  before  she  fell  sick  of  a  violent  fever,  to  which  it  be- 
came evident  that  she  must  succumb.  We  are  told  by  a  writer 
who  regards  this  as  a  manifest  provocation  of  Heaven,  that  one 
of  her  last  acts  before  her  sudden  illness  had  been  a  visit  to  the 
Louvre  to  petition  the  king  that,  on  the  approaching  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  (Fete-Dieu),  the  "  idol,"  as  she  styled  the  wafer, 
might  not  be  borne  in  solemn  procession  past  the  house  in 
which  she  lodged ;  and  that  the  king  had  granted  her  request.' 
During  the  short  interval  before  her  death  she  exhibited  the 
same  devotion  as  previously  to  the  purer  Christianity  she 
had  embraced,  mingled  with  affectionate  solicitude  for  her 
son  and  daughter,  so  soon  to  be  left  orphans.     Her  constancy 

^  The  letter  is  inserted  entire  in  La  Labourenr,  Additions  anz  M4m.  de 
Castelnau,  L  859-801.  There  is  much  in  this  letter  that  lends  probability  to 
Miss  Freer^s  view  (Henry  III.,  i.  80)  that  Catharine  had  at  this  time  b^^nn 
to  be  opposed  to  an  alliance  which  she  feared  might  result  in  the  diminution 
of  her  influence  at  court,  and  that  she  therefore  *'  sought,  by  denying  all  that 
had  before  been  conceded,  and  by  proposing  in  lieu  conditions  which  she  knew 
Jeanne  could  not  accept,  to  throw  the  odium  of  a  rupture  on  the  Queen  oi 
Navarre." 

*  The  contract  of  marriage  was  signed  at  Blois,  April  11th. 

'  Jehan  de  la  Fosse  (Journal  d*nn  cure  Ugueur),  148, 144. 
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and  fortitude  proved  her  worthy  of  all  the  eulogies  that 
Death  of  were  lavished  upon  her.'  On  Monday,  the  ninth  of 
bSI  jlm^.  June,  she  died,  sincerely  mourned  by  the  Huguenots, 
i5«.  Y^i^Q  felt  that  in  her  they  had  lost  one  of  their  most 

able  and  efficient  supports,  the  weakness  of  whose  sex  had  not 
made  her  inferior  to  the  most  active  and  resolute  man  of  the 
party.  Even  Catharine  de'  Medici,  who  had  hated  her  with 
all  her  cowardly  heart,  made  some  show  of  admiring  her  vir- 
tues, now  that  she  was  no  longer  formidable  and  her  straight- 
forward policy  had  ceased  to  thwart  the  underhanded  and  shift- 
ing diplomacy  in  which  the  queen  mother  delighted.  Yet  the 
report  gained  currency  that  Jeanne  had  been  poisoned  at  Cath- 
arine's instigation.  She  had,  it  was  said,  bought  gloves  of 
Monsieur  Ren^,  the  queen  mother's  perfumer' — a  man  who 
boasted  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  art  of  poisoning — 
and  had  almost  instantly  felt  the  effects  of  some  subtle  powder 
with  which  they  were  impregnated.  To  contradict  this  and 
other  sinister  stories,  the  king  ordered  an  examination  of  her 
remains  to  be  made ;  but  no  corroborative  evidence  was  discov- 
ered. It  is  true  that  the  physicians  are  said  to  have  avoided, 
ostensibly  through  motives  of  humanity,  any  dissection  of  the 
brain,  where  alone  the  evidence  could  have  been  found.'  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  charge  of  poisoning  is  met  so  uniformly  in 
the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  occasion  of  every 
sudden  death,  that  the  most  credulous  reader  becomes  sceptical 
as  to  its  truth,  and  prefers  to  indulge  the  hope  that  perhaps  the 

'  See  an  intereetingf  aooonnt  of  the  Qneen  of  Nayarre^s  last  daya,  her  wiU, 
etc.,  in  YanTiUiers,  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d*Albret,  iii.  179-188. 

*  He  is  said  alreadj  to  have  obtained  the  surname  of  '*  Tempoisonneor  de 
la  reine.*'    YauTilUers,  iiL  198. 

'  VanviUiers,  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d^Albret,  ttbi  supra.  Unfortunately  for  the 
«( glove''  theory,  the  ReveiUe-Matin  des  Massaorenrs,  written  within  the  next 
year  (see  p.  172,  Gimber  and  Danjon,  ^^du  mois  d'aonst  dernier  /KiMe"), 
malLes  Jeanne  to  have  died  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  drink  (an  bouoon)  g^ven  her 
at  a  festival  at  whioh  Anjon  was  present.  So  in  the  Easebii  Philadelphi 
Dialogi,  1574  (the  same  book  virtually),  Jeanne  dies,  **  veneno  in  quibusdam 
epulis  propinato,  quibus  Dux  Andegavensis  intererat,  ut  quidem  mihi  a  do- 
mestioo  ipeius  aliquo  narratnm  est,'*  i.  26,  26.  The  testimony  of  the  physi- 
cians, who  seem  to  have  been  unprejudiced,  is  given  in  a  note  in  Oimber  et 
Danjon,  Arohives  corienses,  vii  170,  171. 
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age  may  not  have  been  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  represented  by 
contemporaries. 

Tlie  Prince  of  B^am  now  became  King  of  Navarre ;  and,  as 
the  court  went  into  mourning  for  the  deceased  queen,  his  nup- 
tials with  Margaret  of  Valois  were  deferred  until  the  month  of 
August. 

Admiral  Coligny,  instead  of  returning  to  La  Kochelle  after 
his  friendly  reception  at  the  court  at  Blois,  had  gone  to  Chatil- 
cougnyand  lou,  whcro  his  ruiued  country-seat  and  devastated 
the  boy  king,  pjantatious  had  great  need  of  his  presence.*  Here 
he  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  liis  wife,  travelling  from  La 
liochelle  with  a  special  safe-conduct  from  the  king,  the  pream- 
ble of  which  declared  Charles's  will  and  intention  to  retain 
Coligny  near  his  own  person,  "  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  in 
his  most  grave  and  important  afFairs,  as  a  worthy  minister, 
whose  virtue  is  sufficiently  known  and  tried."  *  Coligny  was 
not  left  long  in  his  rural  retirement.  Charles  expressed,  and 
probably  felt,  profound  disgust  with  his  fonner  advisers,  and 
knew  not  whom  to  trust.  On  one  occasion,  about  this  time,  he 
held  a  conversation  with  Teligny  respecting  the  Flemish  war. 
Teligny  had  just  entreated  his  Majesty  not  to  mention  to  the 
queea  mother  the  details  into  which  he  entered — a  promise 
which  Charles  readily  gave,  and  swore  witli  his  ordinary  pro- 
fanity to  observe.  And  then  the  poor  young  king,  with  a  des- 
peration which  must  enlist  our  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  under- 
took to  explain  to  Coligny's  son-in-law  his  own  solitude  in  the 

^  It  is  said  that  Charles  IX  sagg^ted  to  him  the  proprietj  of  this  visit, 
accompanying  the  suggestion  by  the  words:  ^*  I  know  that  you  are  fond  of 
gardening " — a  sly  reference  to  the  occasion  when  Coligny,  just  before  the 
explosion  of  the  second  civil  war,  was  found  by  the  royal  spies  busily  engaged 
in  his  vineyards,  pruning-hook  in  hand»  and,  by  his  apparent  engrossment  in 
the  labors  of  the  field,  dispelled  the  suspicions  of  a  Huguenot  rising.  It  wan 
ominous,  according  to  these  writers,  that  Charles  should  at  this  moment  re- 
call the  circumstances  of  that  narrow  escape  at  Meaux  from  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  Huguenots.     Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  Hist,  univ.,  ii.  6. 

*  *'*'  Estant  nostre  vouloir  et  intention  le  retenir  pr^  de  nous  pour  nous  aer- 
yir  de  luy  en  nos  plus  graves  et  importans  affaires,  comme  ministre  digne,  la 
vertu  duquel  est  assez  cogneue  et  exp^riment^e.**  MS.  passport  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1571,  Biblioth.  nat,  apud  Bulletin  de  la  Soc»  de  Thist.  da  prot 
fran^ais,  zvi  (1867)  220. 
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midst  of  a  crowded  court.  There  was  no  one,  he  said,  upon 
whom  he  conld  rely  for  somid  comisel,  or  for  the  execution  of 
his  plans.  Tavannes  was  prudent,  indeed ;  but,  having  been 
Anjou's  lieutenant,  and  aknost  the  author  of  his  victories,  would 
oppose  a  war  that  threatened  to  obscure  his  laurels.  Yieille- 
yille  was  wedded  to  his  cups.  Coss^  was  avaricious,  and  would 
sell  all  his  friends  for  ten  crowns.  Montmorency  alone  was 
good  and  trustworthy,  but  so  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  be  absent  at  the  very  moment  his  help 
was  indispensable.^  It  is  not  strange,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  Charles  should  have  turned  with  sincere  respect^ 
and  almost  with  a  kind  of  affection,  to  that  stem  old  Hugue- 
not warrior,  upright,  honorable,  pious,  a  master  of  the  art  of 
war,  never  more  to  be  dreaded  than  after  the  reverses  which  he 
accepted  as  lessons  from  a  Father's  hands. 

As  for  Coligny  himself ,  his  task  was  not  one  of  his  own  seek- 
ing. But  he  pitied  from  his  heart  the  boy-king — stiD  more 
boyish  in  character  than  in  years — as  he  pitied  and  loved  France. 
Above  aU,  he  was  unwilling  to  omit  anything  that  might  be 
vitally  important  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  his  native 
land  and  abroad.  His  eyes  were  not  blind  to  his  danger.  When, 
at  the  king's  request,  he  came  to  Paris,  he  received  letters  of 
remonstrance  for  his  imprudence,  from  all  parts  of  France.  Ho 
was  reminded  that  other  monarchs  before  Charles  had  broken 
their  pledges.  Huss  had  been  burned  at  Constance  notwith- 
standing the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  and  tlie  maxim  that  no  faith 
need  be  kept  with  heretics  had  obtained  a  mournful  currency.' 
To  these  warnings  Admiral  Coligny  replied  at  one  moment  with 
some  annoyance,  indignant  that  his  young  sovereign  should  be  so 
suspected ;  at  another,  with  more  calnmess,  magnanimously  dis- 
missing aU  solicitude  for  himself  in  comparison  with  the  great 
ends  he  had  in  view.    When  he  was  urged  to  consider  that 

'  Le  Toosain  oontre  les  maasaoieiUB  (orig.  ed.,  Rheima,  1579),  77. 

'  Le  Bereille-Matin  des  Franvois  et  de  lenis  vofiains.  Compost  par  Ensebe 
Philadelphe  Coamopdlite,  en  forme  de  Dialogues.  A  Edinboaig,  de  rimpri- 
merie  de  Jaqnea  James.  Ayeo  permission.  1^74.  Apud  Oimber  et  Danjon, 
AibhiTes  corieiwea,  tii.  171.  Dialogl  Btfseb.  Philadetphi  Edimbugi,  1574, 
i.96. 
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other  Huguenots,  less  hated  by  the  papists  than  he  was^  had  been 
treacherously  assassinated — as  was  the  general  opinion  then — 
Andelot,  Cardinal  Chatillon,  and  lately  the  Queen  of  Xavarre — 
his  reply  was  still  the  same :  ''  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  against 
me  principally  that  the  enmity  is  directed.  And  yet  how  great 
a  misfortune  will  it  be  for  France,  if,  for  the  sake  of  my  indivi- 
dual preservation,  she  must  be  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  and  be 
plunged  on  every  occasion  into  new  troubles !  Or,  what  benefit 
will  it  be  to  me  to  live  thus  in  continual  distrust  of  the  king! 
If  my  prince  wishes  to  slay  me,  he  can  accomplish  his  will  in 
any  part  of  the  realm.  As  a  royal  officer,  I  cannot  in  honor 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  summons  of  the  king,  meantime 
committing  myself  to  the  providence  of  Him  who  holds  in  his 
hand  the  hearts  of  kings  and  princes,  and  has  numbered  my 
years — nay,  the  very  hairs  of  my  head.  If  I  succeed  in  going  in 
arms  to  the  Low  Countries,  I  hope  that  I  may  do  signal  service, 
and  change  hatred  into  good-will.  But,  if  I  fall  there,  at  least 
the  enmity  against  me  will  cease,  and  perhaps  men  will  live  in 
peace,  without  its  being  needful  to  set  a  whole  world  in  commo- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  life  of  a  single  man."  * 

The  juncture  was  critical,  although  the  future  still  looked 
auspicious.  Charles  was  resolved  that  the  marriage  of  Ids  sister 
should  go  forward,  and  seemed  almost  as  resolute,  when  he  had 
thus  secured  peace  at  home  between  Papist  and  Huguenot,  to 
embark  in  a  war  against  Spain — the  natural  enemy  of  French 
ThediBpcnaa-  Tcposc  and  greatucss.  Gregory  the  Thirteenth — ^for 
tion  delayed,  pj^^g  ^^le  Fifth  had  died  on  the  first  of  May,  1572, 

although  his  maxims  and  his  coimsels  were  unhappily  still  alive, 
and  endowed  with  a  mischievous  activity — refused  to  grant  the 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  except  on  impossible  conditions.' 

'  Le  Tocsain  oontre  les  massacrenrs.  40  (Archives  cuxieuses).  So  Jean  de 
Tavannes — a  writer  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  Goligny^s  favor — g^ives  him 
credit  for  preferring  to  hazard  his  life  rather  than  renew  the  oivU  war.  Tet 
he  adds :  *^  D  ne  voyoit  nj  ne  prevoyoit  ce  qui  n^estoit  pour  lors,  d'autant  plus 
qu'il  nV  avoit  encor  rien  de  resolu  oontre  luy,  quoy  que  les  ignormns  dea 
afiEaires  d^estat  ayent  esorit  ou  dit.*'  Memoires  de  Gaspard  de  TaTannea 
(Ed.  Petitot),  iii.  257. 

*  These  were  four  in  number :  that  Navarre  should  make  a  secret  profea* 
don  of  the  Catholic  faith,  express  a  desire  for  the  dispensation,  restore  eode- 
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But  Charlee  was  too  impatient  to  await  his  caprice.  ^^  My  dear 
Th«  king*!  aunt,"  he  once  said  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  a  short 
**'°'*°**^  time  before  her  death,  "  I  honor  you  more  than  the 
Pope,  and  I  love  my  sister  more  than  I  fear  him.  I  am  not 
indeed  a  Huguenot,  but  neither  am  I  a  blockhead ;  and  if  the 
Pope  play  the  fool  too  much,  I  will  myself  take  Margot,"  his 
common  nickname  for  his  sister,  "  by  the  hand,  and  give  her 
away  in  marriage  in  full  preche." » 

Charles  was  apparently  equally  in  earnest  in  his  intention  to 
maintain  his  edict  for  the  advantage  of  the  Huguenots.  Accord- 
ingly he  published  a  new  declaration  to  this  effect,  and  sent  it  to 
his  governors,  accompanied  with  a  letter  expressive  of  his  great 
gratification  that  the  spirit  of  distrust  was  everywhere  giving 
place  to  confidence,  a  proof  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  restitution  of  the  four  cities  of  La  Bochelle,  Montauban, 
La  Charit6,  and  Cognac,  by  those  in  whose  hands  they  were 
intrusted  by  the  edict  of  St.  Grermain.'  And  Charles's  corre- 
spondence shows  still  further  that  the  projects  urged  by  Coligny, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  and  other  prominent  patriots,  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  imagination,  now  that  for  the  first  time  the 
prospect  of  a  truly  noble  campaign  opened  before  him.  In 
carrying  out  the  extensive  plan  against  the  Spanish  king,  it  was  ' 
indispensable — so  thought  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  time — 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Turk.  The  extent  of  Philip's 
dominions  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  the  prestige  of  his 
successes,  the  enormous  treasure  he  was  said  to  derive  yearly 
from  his  colonial  establishments  in  the  Indies,  all  gave  him  a 
reputation  for  power  which  a  more  critical  examination  would 
have  dissipated ;  but  tlie  time  for  this  had  not  yet  arrived. 

siasfcioal  properly  in  hia  domains,  and  marry  Margaret  before  the  Church. 
Charles  IX.  to  Ferralx  (Ferrails),  Joly  81,  1573,  opuc/ Mackintosh,  iii..  Appen- 
dix in.;  Fr.  TonBanmer,  Brief e  ana  Paris  (Leipsic,  1881),  i.  293. 

'  Jonrnai  de  Lestoil ',  p.  34 ;  Le  Reveille-Matin  des  Franqais,  etc. ;  Arch, 
oorieuses,  vii.  173;  Dialogi  Eosebii  Philadelphi,  i.  81;  Yanvilliers,  iiL  177; 
Agrippa  d'Anbign^,  ii.  12  :— **  Ce  vienz  bigot  avec  ses  cafarderies  fait  perdre 
nn  bon  temps  ^  ma  grosse  soBur  Margot." 

'  Charles  IX  to  Mandelot,  Blois,  May  8, 1573,  Correspondance  dn  roi  Charles 
IX.  et  dn  siear  de  Mandelot,  GouTemenr  de  Lyons,  edited  by  P.  Paris  (Paris, 
1880),  pp.  9-11.    Also  Charridre,  K^godations  dn  Levant,  iii.  338. 
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Consequently  Charles  had  sent  his  ambassador  to  Conatantinople, 
intending  through  him  to  conclude  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  the  Moslems.  And  his  declarations  to  the  half- 
Protestant  prelate  were  explicit  enough:  ^^All  my  humors 
conspire  to  make  me  oppose  the  greatness  of  the  Spandards,  and 
I  am  deliberating  how  I  may  therein  conduct  myself  the  most 
skilfully  that  I  can." '  ^^  I  have  concluded  a  league  with  the 
Queen  of  England — a  circumstance  which,  with  the  understand- 
ing I  have  with  the  Princes  of  Germany,  puts  the  Spaniards  in 
a  wonderful  jealousy."  *  Not  only  so,  but  he  instmcta  the 
ambassador  to  inform  the  Grand.  Seignior  that  he  has  a  laige 
number  of  vessels  ready,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  troops 
about  to  embark,  ostensibly  to  protect  his  own  harbors,  ^^  but  in 
reality  intended  to  keep  the  Catholic  king  uneasy,  and  to  give 
boldness  to  those  Beggars  of  the  Netherlands  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  form  such  enterprises  as  they  already  have  done." ' 
If  these  assurances  had  been  addressed  to  a  Protestant  prince,  it 
would  readily  be  comprehended  that  they  might  have  had  for 
their  object  to  lull  his  co-religionists  into  a  fatal  security.  But, 
as  they  were  intended  only  for  a  Mohammedan  ruler,  I  can  see 
no  room  for  the  suspicion  that  Charles  was  at  this  time  animated 
by  anything  else  than  an  unfeigned  desire  to  realize  the  plan  of 
Coligny,  of  a  confederacy  that  should  shatter  the  much- vaunted 
empire  of  Philip  the  Second. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  for  a  time  raised  high  the  hopes 
of  tlie  French  Huguenots.     This  was  the  capture  of  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  Mons  and  Valenciennes.    To  Count 
vaiencienDes  Louis  of  Kassau  the  Credit  of  this  bold  and  success- 
^  ^  ful  stroke  was  due.     With  the  secret  connivance  of 

Charles,  he  had  recruited  in  France  a  body  of  five  hundred 
horsemen  and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers,  among  whom,  as  was 
natural,  the  Huguenot  clement  predominated.    With  these  he 

I  *'  Toutcs  mes  fantaiaies  sont  bandies  poor  m^opposer  &  la  g^randear  det 
ERpaguols,"  etc.  Henri  de  Valois  et  la  Pologne  en  1572,  par  le  Marquis  de 
Noaille8(3  vols.,  Paria,  1867),  i.  8. 

«  De  NoaUles,  i.  10. 

3  ^*  De  tenir  le  B07  Catholique  en  cerreUe,  et  donner  hardiease  kom  gaeolz 
des  Fab-Baa  de  ae  remner  et  entreprendre,"  eta    Ibid.,  i.  9. 
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now  set  foot  again  in  the  Netherlands.  The  snccefis  that  first 
attended  his  enterprise  was  owing,  however,  rather  to  a  well 
executed  trick  than  to  any  practical  exhibition  of  generalship ; 
for  the  gates  of  Mons  were  opened  from  within  by  a  party  that 
had  entered  on  the  previous  day  in  the  disguise  of  wine-mer- 
chants.' Kevertheless  the  capture  of  Mons,  the  capital  of* 
the  province  of  Uainault  (on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May),  was  so  brilliant  an  exploit,  coming  as  it  did  close  upon 
the  heels  of  other  reverses  of  tlie  Duke  of  Alva,  that  the  French 
Huguenots  and  all  who  sympathized  with  them  may  be  par- 
doned for  having  indulged  even  in  somewhat  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy.  They  seem  to  have  believed  tliat  it  was 
pretty  nearly  over  with  that  hated  instrmnent  of  Spanish 
tyranny.  They  fancied  that,  with  his  five  hundred  horse,  Louis 
might  penetrate  the  country  by  a  rapid  movement,  and  either 
take  Alva  prisoner,  or,  if  the  duke  should  retire  to  Antwerp, 
raise  the  whole  country  in  revolt.' 

For  the  next  two  months  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  persuade  Charles  to  take  open  and 
decided  ground  against  Spain ;  but  they  were  met  by  Anjou 
and  the  party  in  his  interest  with  arguments  drawn  from  the 
difficulty  or  injustice  of  the  undertaking,  and  by  the  suggestion 
that  Elizabeth,  as  was  her  wont,  would  be  likely  to  withdraw  so 
soon  as  she  saw  France  once  engaged  in  war  with  her  powerful 
neighbor,  and  to  use  Charles's  embarrassments  as  a  means  of 
securing  private  advantages.  In  point  of  fact,  Charles  was 
personally  unwilling  to  commit  himself  until  sure  of  England's 
cathariiM^s  Bupport.  MeanwhUc,  Catharine,  from  whose  Argus- 
indadaioii.  qjq^  iuspectiou  uothing  that  was  debated  in  the  royal 
presence,  openly  or  secretly,  ever  escaped  notice,  awaited  with 

>  De  Thon,  !▼.  674 ;  Motley,  Dntoh  Repablio,  a  869,  eto. 
-  *  ^*  Thenoe  with  great  celerity  the  Count  Lodovick  should  send  500  horse  to 
Brozels  under  the  conduct  of  M.  de  la  Nue  (None),  where  if  he  hap  to  find 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  it  will  grow  to  short  wars,  in  respect  of  the  intelligence 
they  have  with  the  town,  who  undertook  with  the  aid  of  100  soldiers  to  take 
the  duke  prisoner.  If  he  retires  to  Antwerp,  as  it  is  thought  he  wil,  then  it 
is  likely  that  all  the  whole  country  will  revolt.  I  the  rather  credit  this  news 
for  that  it  agreeth  with  the  plot  laid  by  Count  Lodovick,  before  his  departure 
hence,''  etc.    Waltingham  to  Burleigh,  Paris,  Hay  29,  1572,  Digges,  204. 
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her  accostomed  irresolution  Elizabeth's  decision,  before  herself 
deciding  whether  to  throw  her  influence  into  the  scale  with 
Colignj  (of  whose  growing  favor  with  her  son  she  had  begun 
to  entertain  some  suspicion),  or  with  Anjou  and  the  Span- 
iards.   But  Elizabeth  was  as  ever  a  riddle,  not  only  to  her  allies, 

but  even  to  her  most  confidential  advisers.  Certainly 
beth  inspires  ghc  was  uo  friend  to  Philip  and  Alva ;  vet  she  would 

not  abruptly  enter  mto  war  agamst  them.  She  coidd 
not  help  seeing  that  the  interests  of  her  person  and  of  her  king- 
dom, to  say  nothing  of  her  Protestant  faith,  were  bound  up  in 
the  success  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  about  to  cross 
the  Rhine  with  twenty-five  thousand  Grermans  for  the  relief  of 
Mons,  now  invested  by  Alva.  For  the  duke  wisely  regarded 
the  recapture  of  this  place  as  the  first  step  in  extricating  himself 
from  his  present  embarrassments.  In  such  a  strife  as  that  upon 
which  Elizabeth  must  before  long  enter,  whether  with  or  with- 
out her  consent,  the  cordial  alliance  of  France  would  be  valuable 
beyond  computation.  And  yet,  with  a  fatal  perversity,  she 
dallied  with  the  proposal  of  marriage.  One  day  she  would  not 
hear  of  Alen9on,  alleging  that  his  age  and  personal  blemishes 
placed  the  matter  out  of  all  consideration.  On  another  she  gave 
hopes,  and  agreed  to  take  a  month's  consideration.*  Thus  she 
tantalized  her  suitor.  Tims  she  convinced  the  cunning  Italian 
woman  who,  although  she  made  no  present  show  of  holding 
the  r^ins  of  power  in  France,  was  ready  at  any  moment  to 
resume  them,  that  there  was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Eng- 
land's promise  of  support  against  PhUip.* 

Tlie  golden  opportunity  was  in  truth  fast  slipping  away. 
Alva  had  struck  promptly  at  that  opponent  wliose  thrust  was 
likely  to  be  most  deadly.  Mons  must  soon  fall.  A  Fi*eneh 
Huguenot  force,  under  command  of  Jean  de  Hangest,  Sieur  de 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Walsingham,  Jiilv  23,  1572,  Diggres,  226-230. 

*  "^  More  tremeudoos  issues/*  Mr.  Froude  forcibly  remarks,  **  were  hang- 
ing upon  Elizabeth*s  decision  than  she  knew  of.  But  she  did  know  that 
France  was  looking  to  her  reply — was  looking  to  her  general  conduct,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  would  or  would  not  be  a  safe  ally  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  that  on  her  depended  at  that  moment  whether  the  French  government 
would  take  its  place  onoe  for  aU  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation."  History 
of  England,  x.  870. 
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Genlis,  was  sent  forward  to  relieve  it.  But  the  Frenchman 
was  no  match  for  the  cooler  prudence  of  his  antagonist,*  and 
Boat  of  suffered  himself,  on  the  march,  to  be  surprised  (on 
^^^^  the  nineteenth  of  July)  and  taken  prisoner  by  Don 
Frederick  of  Toledo  and  Chiappin  Vitelli.  Of  his  army,  barely 
one  hundred  foot  soldiers  found  their  way  into  the  beleaguered 
town.  Twelve  hundred  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle — 
almost  in  sight  of  Mons — and  a  much  larger  number  butchered 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood.'  A  handful  of  officei-s 
and  men,  scarcely  more  fortunate,  shared  the  captivity  of  their 
commander,  and  were  destined  to  have  their  fortunes  depend 
for  a  considerable  time  upon  tlie  fluctuating  interests  of  two  un- 
principled courts.' 

The  rout  of  Genlis  was  not  in  itself  a  decisive  event.  While 
Coligny  could  bring  forward  a  far  more  numerous  anny,  and 
Orange  was  in  command  of  a  considerable  Gennan  force,  the 
loss  of  this  small  detachment  was  but  one  of  those  many  re- 
verses that  are  to  be  looked  for  in  every  war.  But,  happening 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  hour,  it  was  invested 
with  a  consequence  disproportioned  to  its  real  importance.  The 
fate  of  the  French  Huguenots  was  quivering  in  tlie  balance. 
The  papal  party  was  known  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  vTslv 
against  Spain,  and  to  be  merely  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heretics  whom  the  royal  edict  still 
protected.  Catharine  was  undecided ;  but,  with  her,  indecision 
was  the  ordinary  prelude  to  the  sudden  adoption  of  some  one  of 
many  conflicting  projects,  which  had  been  long  brooded  over, 
but  between  which  the  choice  was,  in  the  end,  the  result  rather 

'  In  fact,  he  was  acting  in  violation  of  the  instmctionB  of  Louis  of  Nassau, 
by  whom  he  had  been  despatched  for  aid  to  France.  Apprehending  danger, 
Nassau  repeatedly  bid  him  avoid  the  direct  road  to  Mons,  and  make  a  circuit 
through  the  territory  of  Cambray,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  Prince  of 
Orangre.  Genlis  justified  his  neglect  of  these  directions  by  aUeging  the  orders 
of  Admiral  Coligny.     De  Thou,  iv.  G80. 

*  Motley.  Dutch  Republic,  ii.  3^3,  884 ;  De  Thou.  iv.  680.  etc. 

'  It  may  be  noted,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that  Genlis,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  over  a  year,  was  secretly  strangled  by  Alva^s  command,  in  the  castle 
of  Antwerp.  With  characteristic  mendacity,  the  duke  spread  the  report  that 
the  prisoner  had  died  a  natural  death.    Ibid. ,  uH  tupra. 
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of  accident,  caprice,  or  temporary  impreBsions,  than  of  calm 
deliberation. 

This  reverse  at  Mons,  limited  in  its  extent  as  it  was,  would  be 
likely,  so  the  Huguenot  leaders  of  France  foresaw — and  they 
It  determines  wcre  not  mistaken — to  determine  Catharine  to  take 
tik^the *  ^  the  Spanish  side.  With  the  queen  mother  in  favor 
spanifthaidA.  ^£  Spain  and  intolerance,  experience  had  taught 
them  that  there  was  little  to  expect  from  her  weak  son^s 
intentions,  however  good  they  might  be.  The  only  ground 
of  hope  for  Orange  and  the  Xetherlands,  and  the  only  pros- 
pect for  security  and  religious  toleration  at  home,  lay  in  the 
success  of  the  Flemish  project  at  Paris;  and  of  this  but  a 
single  chance  seemed  to  remain — in  Elizabeth's  finally  espous- 
ing their  cause  with  some  good  degree  of  resolution.  "  Such 
of  the  religion,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  Lord  Burleigh,  inclosing 
the  particulars  of  the  disaster  of  Genlis,  "  as  before  slept  in 
security,  begin  now  to  awake  and  to  see  their  danger,  and  do 
therefore  conclude  that,  unless  this  enterprise  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries have  good  success,  their  cause  groweth  desperate."  *     To 

the  Earl  of  Leicester  AValsingham  was  still  moi-e 
golden  op»K)r-  cxplicit  iu  his  wamiugs !    "  Tiie  gentlemen  of  the 

religion,  since  the  late  overthrow  of  Genlis,  weighing 
what  dependeth  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange's  overthrow,  have 
made  demonstration  to  the  king,  that,  his  enterprise  lacking 
good  success,  it  shall  not  then  lie  in  his  power  to  maintain  his 
edict.  They  therefore  desire  him  to  weigh  whether  it  were 
better  to  have  foreign  war  with  adv^antage,  or  inwaixi  war  to 
tlie  ruin  of  himself  and  his  estate*."  The  king  being  not  here, 
his  answer  is  not  yet  received.  They  hope  to  receive  some  such 
i-esolution  as  the  danger  of  the  cause  requireth.     In  the  mean- 


»  Walsingham  to  Burleigh,  July  26,  1572,  Digges,  225. 

^  It  was  such  arguments  aa  these  that  afterward,  when  everything  that 
might  be  so  employed  as  to  justify  or  palliate  the  atrocity  of  Ooligny^s  assas- 
sination was  eaprerly  laid  hold  of,  were  construed  as  threats  of  a  Huguenot 
rising,  in  case  Charles  should  refuse  to  engage  in  the  Flemish  war.  Compare, 
€.  g.^  the  unsigned  extract  found  by  Soldan  (ii.  433)  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  No.  8702,  fol.  68.  Rut  does  it  need  a  word  to  prove  that  the  reference 
was  to  a  jHMpal  rising,  or,  at  least,  papal  oompulBion  to  violate  the  edict  of 
toleration  ? 
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time,  the  marshal  (Montmorency)  desired  me  to  move  your 
lordship  to  deal  with  her  Majesty  to  know  whether  she,  npon 
overtm^  to  be  made  to  the  king,  cannot  be  content  to  join  with 
him  in  assistance  of  this  poor  prince."  And  the  faithful  am- 
bassador did  not  forget  to  remind  his  mistress  that  the  success 
of  Philip  in  Flanders  was  still  more  dangerous  for  Elizabeth 
than  for  Charles.* 

Meantime,  Admiral  Coligny,  although  disappointed  at  the 
rout  of  the  vanguard  of  the  expedition  which  was  to  have 
_    ,  ,       been  fitted  out  for  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands, 

The  admind  i.t.-it  .1 

rccaiiu  hk  and  yct  more  at  the  coolness  which  it  had  occasioned 
among  those  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  not 
unfriendly,  did  not  yield  to  despondency,  but  labored  all  the 
more  strenuously  to  engage  Charles  in  an  undertaking  fitted 
to  call  forth  the  nobler  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  to  frQ^ 
him  from  the  thraldom  under  narrow-minded  and  interested 
counsellors  to  which  he  had  been  subject  all  his  life  long. 
Even  before  Genlis's  defeat  (in  June,  1572),  the  admiral  had 
presented  an  extended  paper,  wherein  the  justice  and  the 
fair  prospects  of  the  war  had  been  set  forth  with  rare  force 
and  cogency.'  It  may  be  that  now,  under  die  influence  of 
a  sincere  and  unselfish  devotion  that  took  no  account  of  per- 
sonal risks,  the  admiral  distinctly  told  his  young  master  that 
he  could  never  be  a  king  in  the  true  sense  until  he  should 
emancipate  himself  from  his  mother's  control,  and  until  he 
should  find,  outside  of  France,  some  occupation  for  his  brotlier 
Uenry  of  Anjou,  such  as  the  vacancy  of  the  Polish  throne 


*  WalAingham  to  Leicester,  July  26,  1578,  Diggea,  225,  226. 

*  This  docament  was  written  by  the  iUaetrious  Philippe  da  Plessis  Homaj, 
then  a  youth  twenty-three  yean  of  age,  and  bears  the  impress  of  his  vigorons 
mind.  De  Thoa  giyes  on  ezoeUent  summary  (iv.,  Uv.  U.,  543-^54);  and  it 
may  be  found  entire  in  the  M^moires  de  Da  Plessis  Momay  (iL  20-37).  Mor- 
viUiers,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  keeper  of  the  seals  until  Birague^s  appoint- 
ment in  January,  1571,  was  requested  by  the  king  to  prepare  the  answer 
of  the  opposite  party  in  the  royal  oounoil — a  task  whioh  he  disohazged  with 
great  ability.  Summary  in  De  Thoa,  iv.  (liv.  li )  555-563,  and  Agrippa  d*Aa- 
bign6,  ii.  9,  10.  Jean  de  Tavannes^s  memoirs  of  his  father  contain  argu- 
ments of  Hanhal  Tayannes  and  of  the  Dake  of  Anjou,  dictated  by  the  mar- 
shal, against  andertaldng  the  Flemish  wai^  ••  both  unjust  and  impolitic. 

Vol.  IL— 27 
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fieemed  to  offer.'  Such  frankness  would  have  been  patriotic 
and  timely,  although  a  politician,  influenced  only  by  a  r^ard 
for  his  own  safety,  would  have  regarded  it  as  foolhardy  in  the 
extreme. 

This  advice,  promptly  and  faithfully  reported  to  Catharine  by 
the  spies  she  kept  around  the  king's  person,*  was  the  last  drop 
in  the  cup  of  Coligny's  offences.  Charles,  at  the  time  of  her 
discovery  of  this  fact,  was  absent  from  court,  seeking  a  few  days' 

recreation  at  Montpipeau.  Thither  his  mother,  now 
OftthArineat   really  alarmed  for  the  continuance  of  her  influence, 

pursued  him  in  precipitate  haste.'  Shutting  herself 
up  with  him  apart  from  his  followers,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
plied  Charles  with  an  artful  harangue.  For  this  woman,  who 
had  a  masculine  will  and  a  heart  as  cold  and  devoid  of  pity  as 
the  most  utter  scepticism  could  make  it,  had  the  ability  to 
counterfeit  the  feminine  tenderness  which  she  did  not  possess. 
"  I  had  not  thought  it  possible,"  she  said  amid  her  sobs  to  her 
son,  who  trembled  like  a  culprit  detected  in  his  crime,  "  I  had 
not  thought  it  possible  that,  in  return  for  my  pains  in  rearing 
you — in  return  for  my  preservation  of  your  crown,  of  which 
both  Huguenots  and  Catliolics  were  desirous  of  robbing  you, 
and  after  having  sacrificed  myself  and  incurred  such  risks  in 
your  behalf,  you  would  have  been  willing  to  make  me  so  miser- 
able a  requital.  You  hide  yourself  from  me,  your  mother,  and 
take  counsel  of  your  enemies.  You  snatch  yourself  from  my 
arms  that  saved  you,  in  order  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  those  who 
wished  to  murder  you.  1  know  that  you  hold  secret  deliber- 
ations with  the  admiral.  You  desire  inconsiderately  to  plunge 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  so  to  expose  your  kingdom,  as  well 

*  Memoiret  de  Tavannes  (Ed.  Petitot),  iiL  290. 

'  In  this  case  the  chief  spy,  according  to  the  Toosain  centre  les  massa- 
orears,  p.  78,  and  the  younger  Tavannes,  was  Phizes,  siear  de  Sauve,  the 
king's  private  secretary  for  the  Flemish  matter ;  and  Tavannes  is  certainly 
correct  in  making  a  chief  element  in  Catharine's  influence,  ''  la  puissance  que 
ladicte  Royne  a  sur  ses  enf  ans  par  ses  creatures  qu'elle  leur  a  donn^  pour  ser- 
viteurs  dez  leur  enfanoe."    Memoires,  21K),  291. 

'  In  fact,  Catharine,  who  spared  neither  herself  nor  her  attendants  in  her 
fufiouB  driving  in  her  ^'eoche^^  on  such  occasions,  lost  one  or  more  of  the 
hones,  which  dropped  dead.    Toctain  contre  les  masaaoreurs,  p.  78. 
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as  yourself  and  us,  a  prey  to  '  those  of  the  religion/  If  I  am 
BO  miserable,  before  compelling  me  to  witness  such  a  sight,  give 
me  permission  to  withdraw  to  my  birthplace,'  and  send  away 
your  brother,  who  may  well  style  himself  unfortunate  in  having 
employed  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  yours.  Give  him  at 
least  time  to  get  out  of  danger  and  from  the  presence  of  ene- 
mies made  in  your  service — the  Huguenots,  who  do  not  wish  for 
a  war  with  Spain,  but  for  a  French  war  and  a  subversion  of  all 
estates,  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  secure  footing.'^  * 

Such  was  a  portion  of  the  queen  mother's  crafty  speech.  But 
there  was  another  point  upon  which  she  doubtless  touched, 
and  which  she  used  to  no  little  purpose.  A  report  had  reached 
Rnmonof  her  from  England  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
^^l^n^  had  decided  to  issue  a  proclamation  recalling  the 
her  auies.  EngUsh  who  had  gone  to  Flushing  to  assist  the  patri- 
ots. The  story  was  false ;  so  the  secretary.  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
subsequently  assured  Walsingham.  Elizabeth  neither  had  done 
so,  nor  intended  anything  of  the  kind.'  But  it  was  wonderfully 
like  the  usual  practice  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  daughter,  and 
Catharine  believed  it,  and  looked  with  horror  at  the  precipice 
before  which  she  stood.  Deserted  by  her  faitliless  ally,  France 
was  entering  single-handed  a  contest  of  life  or  death  with  .the 
world-empire  of  Spain.  In  fact,  the  English  ambassador  ascribed 
to  the  receipt  of  tliis  intelligence  alone  both  the  queen  motlier's 
tears  and  entreaties  at  Montpipeau  and  the  king's  altered  policy. 

'  Or,  only  to  her  estates  in  Anvergne,  aooording  to  the  Tooaaio,  ppi  78,  79. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Catharine's  mother  was  a  French  heiress  of  the 
famous  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auveigne. 

*  The  younger  Tayannes,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  father  (Edit  Petitot),  iii. 
291,  1^,  gives  the  most  complete  summary  of  this  remarkable  oonversation ; 
but  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  briefer  sketch  in  the  Toosain  centre  les 
massacreurs  de  France,  Rheims  1579,  pp.  78,  79— a  treatise  of  which  the  pre- 
face (L'impijmeur  aux  lecteurs,  dated  June  26, 1577)  shows  that  it  was  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  DL,  but  the  publication  of  which  was  from  time 
to  time  deferred  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  authors  of  the  inhuman  massacre 
might  yet  repent  The  new  and  ^*  more  detestable  perfidy,  fury,  and  impetu- 
osity** of  which  the  Huguenots  were  the  victims  in  the  first  years  of  Henry 
IIL*s  reign,  finally  brought  it  to  the  light.  The  ArMvM  curieuset  contain 
only  a  part  of  the  treatise. 

'  Smith  to  Walsingham,  Aug.  22,  1572,  IMgges,  286. 
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"  Touching  Flemish  matters,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bnrleigh,  "  the 
king  had  proceeded  to  an  open  dealing,  had  he  not  received  ad- 
vertisement ont  of  England,  that  her  Majesty  meant  to  revoke 
Buch  of  her  subjects  as  are  presently  in  Flanders ;  whereupon 
such  of  his  council  here  as  incline  to  Spain,  have  put  the  queen 
mother  in  such  a  fear,  that  the  enterprise  cannot  but  miscarry 
without  the  assistance  of  England,  as  she  with  tears  had  dis- 
suaded the  king  for  the  time,  who  otherwise  was  very  resolute." ' 

Catharine  had  not  mistaken  her  power  over  the  feeble  intellect 
and  the  inconstant  will  of  her  son.  Terrified  less  by  the  prospect 
of  a  Huguenot  supremacy  which  she  held  forth,  tlian  by  the 
menace  of  her  withdrawal  and  that  of  Anjou,  Charles,  who  was 
but  too  well  acquainted  with  their  cunning  and  ambition,  ad- 
mitted his  fault  in  concealing  his  plans,  and  promised  obedience 
for  the  future.* 

It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
young  king  had,  imtil  this  time,  shown  himself  so  favorable, 
^^  that  "  commissions  were  granted,  ready  to  have  been 

onghiy  cast  Sealed,  f or  the  levying  of  men  in  sundry  provinces." 
But  he  had  now  lost  all  his  enthusiasm,  and  spoke 
coldly  of  the  enterprise.*  Gaspard  de  Coligny  did  not,  however, 
even  now  lose  courage  or  forsake  the  post  of  duty  to  which 
God  and  his  country  evidently  called  him.  In  truth,  the  superi- 
ority of  his  mental  and  moral  constitution,  less  evident  in  pros- 
perity, now  became  resplendent,  and  chained  the  attention  of 
eveiy  beholder.  "  How  perplexed  the  admiral  is,  who  fore- 
seeth  the  mischief  that  is  like  to  follow,  if  assistance  come  not 


>  Walsingham  to  Burleigh,  Aug,  10,  1572,  Digges,  283.  This  news  and  the 
interview,  which  must  have  taken  place  about  the  first  week  of  August, 
are  the  burden  of  three  letters  written  bj  Walsingham  on  the  same  day. 
**  Herein  nothing  prevailed  so  much  as  the  tears  of  his  mother,"  he  wrote  to 
Leicester,  **who  without  the  army  of  England  cannot  consent  to  any  open 
dealing.  And  because  they  are,  as  I  suppose,  assured  by  their  ambassadors 
that  her  Majesty  will  not  intermeddle,  they  cannot  be  induced  to  make  any 
overture  "  (p.  283).  Walsingham  was  disheartened  at  the  loes  of  so  critical 
an  opportunity.  **  Pleasure  and  youth  will  not  suffer  us  to  take  profit  of  ad- 
vantages, and  those  who  rule  under  [over]  us  are  fearfnll  and  irresolate.'* 

*  M6m.  de  Tavannes,  ill.  291. 

*  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  Aug.  10,  1572,  Digges,  288. 
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from  above,"  wrote  Walsinghain,  full  of  admiration,  to  tlie  Earl 
of  Leicester,  "  your  lordship  may  easily  guess.  And  surely  to 
say  truth,  he  never  showed  greater  magnanimity,  nor  never  was 
better  followed  nor  moi*e  honored  of  those  of  tlie  religion  than 
now  he  is,  which  doth  not  a  little  appal  the  enemies.  In  this 
storm  he  doth  not  give  over  tlie  helm.  He  layeth  before  the 
king  and  his  council  the  peril  and  danger  of  his  estate,  and 
though  he  cannot  obtain  what  he  would,  yet  doth  he  obtain 
somewhat  from  him."  * 

So  wrote  that  shrewd  observer.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  just 
two  weeks  before  the  bloody  Sunday  of  the  massacre,  and  eight 
days  before  the  marriage  of  Navarre,  little  suspecting,  in  spite 
of  his  anxiety,  the  flood  of  misery  which  was  so  soon  to  burst 
upon  that  devoted  land.  To  all  human  foresight  there  was  still 
hope  that  Charles,  weak,  nerveless,  addicted  to  pleasure,  but  not 
yet  quite  lost  to  a  sense  of  honor,  might  yet  be  induced  to  adopt 
a  policy  which  would  place  France  among  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  intellectual  and  civil  liberty,  and  transfer  to  the  north 
of  the  Pyrenees  the  prosperity  which  the  Spanish  monarchs  had 
misused  and  had  employed  only  as  an  instrument  of  oppression 
cougny  vn.  wid  degradation.  Aiid,  indeed,  Coligny  was  partially 
JUStatS^eM-  successful;  for  the  impression  made  upon  Charleaby 
Buring  him.  Yn&  mother's  complaints  and  menaces  at  Montpipeau 
gradually  wore  away,  and  again  he  listened  with  apparent  inter- 
est to  the  manly  arguments  of  the  great  Huguenot  leader. 

Could  Elizabeth  at  this  moment  have  brought  herself  to  a 
more  noble  course,  could  she  for  once  have  forgotten  to  "  deal 
under  hand,"  and  help  secretly  while  in  public  she  disavowed — 
could  she,  in  short,  have  realized  for  a  single  instant  her  re- 
sponsibility as  a  great  Protestant  princess,  and  been  willing  to 
expose  even  her  own  life  to  peril  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
lief ormation  a  chance  of  fair  play,  it  might  not  even  now  have 
been  too  late.  But  what  was  she  doing  at  this  very  moment  ? 
According  to  the  admission  of  her  own  secretary,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  detaining  volunteers  from  the  Netherlands,  on  the  pre- 

*  **  I  am  requested  to  desire  your  lordship  to  hold  him  exoused  in  that  he 
wxiteth  not,*'  he  adds,  '*  for  that  at  this  time  he  is  orerwhelmed  with  aflaixs." 
Walsingham  to  Leicester,  Aug.  10,  1572,  Digges,  284. 
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text  of  "fearing  too  much  disorder  there  through  lack  of  some 
good  head ; "  and  "gently  answering  with  a  dilatory  and  doubt- 
ful answer  "  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  he  demanded  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  queen's  subjects  in  Netherlands.*  Was  she  project- 
ing anything  still  more  dishonorable  ?  The  Spanish  envoy  in 
England,  Anton  de  Guaras,  affirms  it,  in  a  letter  of  the  thirtieth 
of  June  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
proving his  assertions.  In  his  account  of  a  private  audience 
Elisabeth  granted  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ambassador 
iSTolSwe*"*'  writes :  "  She  told  me  that  emissaries  were  coming 
SSS^cthcr-  every  day  from  Flushing  to  her,  proposing  to  place 
'•"^  the  town  in  her  hands.     If  it  was  for  the  service  of 

his  Majesty,  and  if  his  Majesty  approved,  she  said  that  she 
would  accept  their  offer.  With  the  English  who  were  already 
there,  and  with  others  whom  she  would  send  over  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  take  entire  possession  of  the 
place,  and  she  would  then  make  it  over  to  the  Duke  of  Alva 
or  to  any  one  whom  tlie  duke  would  appoint  to  receive  it." ' 
Guaras  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting  tlie  con- 
versation upon  so  important  a  topic  and  in  a  confidential  com- 
munication to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  the  Netherlands.  Tlie 
most  charitable  consti-uction  of  Elizabeth's  words  seems  to  be 
that  they  were  a  clumsy  attempt  to  propitiate  the  duke  "  with  a 
dilatory  answer,''  as  Sir  Thomas  Smitli  somewhat  euphemistic- 
ally expresses  it^  and  that  she  had  no  intention  of  making  good 
her  engagements.     But  it  was  a  sad  blunder  on  her  part,  and 

*  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  plea  in  her  behalf  is  interesting-  and  plausible,  bat 
will  not  receive  the  sanction  of  anj  one  who  takes  into  account  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  positions  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  or  considers  the  principles 
of  which  the  former  was,  or  should  have  been,  the  advocate.  The  good 
secretary,  I  need  not  remind  mj  reader,  was  never  reluctant  to  parade  his 
Latinity  :  ^*  If  you  there  [in  France]  do  tergiveraari  and  work  tarn  timide  and 
underhand  with  open  and  outward  edicts,  besides  excuses  at  Rome  and  at 
Venice  by  your  ambassadors,  you,  I  say,  which  have  Regem  expertem  otii, 
laboris  amantem,  cujus  gens  bellicosa  jampridem  assueta  est  csedibus  tarn 
exterioris  quam  vestri  sanguinis,  quid  faciemus  gens  otiosa  et  paci  assueta, 
quibus  imperut  Regina,  et  ipsa  pacis  atque  quietis  amantissima.**  Smith  to 
Walsingham,  Aug.  22,  1572,  Digges,  237. 

*  Puntos  de  Cartas  de  Anton  de  Guaras  al  Duque  de  Alva,  June  dOth :  M& 
Simancas,  apud  Fronde,  x.  888. 
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likely  to  be  ruinous  to  her  friends,  the  French  Protestants. 
Alva  was  not  slow  in  concluding  that  Elizabeth's  ofiFer  was  of 
greater  value  as  documentary  proof  of  her  untrustworthy  char- 
acter, than  as  a  means  of  recovering  Flushing.  "  There  is  no 
positive  proof,"  remarks  the  historian  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  acquaintance  witli  the  letter  of  Guaras,  "  that  4Jva  com- 
municated Elizabeth's  offers  to  the  queen  mother  and  the  King 
of  France,  but  he  was  more  foolish  than  he  gave  the  world 
reason  to  believe  him  to  be  if  he  let  such  a  weapon  lie  idle  in 
his  writing-desk.^ '  And  so  that  inconstant,  unprincipled  Italian 
woman,  on  whose  fickle  purpose  the  fate  of  thousands 

Fatal  reaalta.  a       x^ 

was  more  completely  dependent  than  even  her  con- 
temporaries as  yet  knew,  at  last  reached  the  definite  persuasion 
that  Elizabeth  was  preparing  to  play  her  false,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Coligny  was  hurrying  her  son  into  war  with  Spain. 
Even  if  France  should  prove  victorious,  Catharine's  own  influ- 
ence would  be  thrown  into  perpetual  eclipse  by  that  of  the 
admiral  and  his  associates.  This  result  the  queen  mother  re- 
solved promptly  to  forestall,  and  for  that  purpose  fell  back 
upon  a  scheme  which  had  probably  been  long  floating  dimly  in 
her  mind. 


The  Memmrei  inediU  de  Miehd  de  la  Huguerye^  of  which  the  first  ydlnmo 
was  recently  published  (Paris,  1877),  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  His* 
M6moire«  d«  ^^^  Society,  present  some  interesting  points,  and  deserve  a 
Michel  de  la  special  reference.  At  first  sight,  the  disclosures,  with  which  the 
UoguerTe.  author  tells  us  he  was  favored,  would  seem  to  establish  the  bad 
faith  of  the  court  in  entering  upon  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  long 
premeditation  of  the  succeeding  massacre.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts, 
assuming  La  Hugueiye*s  thorough  veracity,  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake.  La 
Hug^iexyo  nifty*  indeed,  have  been  informed  by  companions  on  the  way  to 
Italy,  who  supposed  him  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  Guises,  that  a  great  blow 
would  be  struck  at  the  Huguenots  when  the  proper  time  arrived ;  and  La 
Huguerye  may  have  been  confident  that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  when,  about 
Martinmas  (November  11th),  1570,  he  stated  to  De  Briquemault,  that  '*  the 
king,  seeing  that  he  oould  not  attain  his  object  by  way  of  arms  without 
greatly  weakening — ^nay,  endangering  his  kingdom,  had  resolved  upon  taking 

1  Fronde,  x.  885. 
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another  road,  by  which,  in  a  single  di^.  he  would  deaDse  his  whole  state.^ 
He  may  have  been  assured,  on  what  he  deemed  good  authority,  that  the 
Pope  was  in  the  plot,  and  would  keep  the  King  of  Spain  from  doing  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  the  execution,  and  have  inferred  that,  the  peace 
being  a  treacherous  one,  the  only  hope  of  the  Huguenots  lay  in  skilfully  en- 
listing Charles  in  its  maintenance,  contrary  to  his  original  purpose.  So  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  belief  by  the  contents  of  the  despatches  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  French  court,  treacherously  submitted  to  the  Huguenots 
by  an  unfaithful  agent  of  the  enyoy.  But  the  former  statements  were,  at 
most,  little  better  than  rumors,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  gave 
color.  The  air  was  full  of  dark  hints ;  but,  apparently,  they  had  no  more  solid 
foundation  than  the  fact  that,  in  an  age  abounding  in  perfidious  schemes,  the 
Protestants  had  already  placed  themselres  partially  in  the  power  of  their 
great  enemies,  and  were  likely  soon  to  be  more  completely  in  their  hands. 
The  information  reoeiTcd  by  La  Huguerye  was  a  vexy  different  thing  from  au 
authoritative  avowal  of  a  concealed  purpose  made  by  Catharine  or  by  Charles 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assurances  in  the  Spanish  despatches  were 
just  of  the  same  general  nature  as  others  with  which  the  French  government 
endeavored  to  quiet  Philip,  Alva,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  himself. 

The  only  other  peculiarity  of  La  Huguerye  to  which  1  shall  allude  is  his 
studied  misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  Jeanne  d'Albret.  Queen  of  Na- 
varre. Contrary  to  the  uniform  portraiture  given  by  contemporaries  of  both 
religions  parties,  she  here  appears  as  *'an  inconsiderate  woman  (femme 
16gdre),  with  little  forethought,"  ''known  to  be  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
the  admiral,"  '*  whom  she  thwarted  by  her  authority  as  much  aH  was  possible, 
at  whatever  cost  or  danger  it  might  be."  She  had  **  intermeddled  with  affairs 
in  the  last  war,  unsolicited  and  of  her  own  accord,  not  so  much  for  con- 
science* sake,  as  because  of  the  hatred  her  house  bore  to  the  popes,  sole  cau8c 
of  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  especially  through  jealousy  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Conde,  whom  she  saw  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  credit, 
and  to  be  so  well  followed,  that  she  suspected  great  injury  might  result  to  )ior 
son  in  the  event  of  his  succession  to  the  throne.**  She  was.  consequently, 
**  not  very  sorry"  to  hear  of  Condons  death  at  Jamac.  Having  been  disap- 
pointed in  securing  for  her  son  the  sole  (nominal)  command  of  the  Huguenots, 
she  vented  her  vengeance  upon  Coligny,  whom  she  held  responsible  for  the 
association  of  the  young  Condd  in  the  leadership  with  his  cousin.  From  that 
time  forward  she  took  every  opportunity  to  cross  the  admiral,  with  the  view 
of  compelling  him  to  retire  in  disgust  from  the  management  of  affairs.  In 
one  of  the  speeches — Sallustian,  I  suspect — in  which  the  Memoires  abound, 
Count  Louis  of  Nassau  is  represented  as  lamenting:  **It  is  a  g^eat  pity  to 
have  to  do  with  a  woman  who  has  no  other  counsel  than  her  own  head,  which 
is  too  little  and  light  (l^gdre)  to  contain  so  many  reasons  and  precautions, 
and  who  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of  so  great  consequence.  And  the  mis- 
chief is  that  she  has  such  an  aversion  to  the  admiral  through  foolish  jealousy,** 
etc.  At  last  the  admiral  is  goaded  on  to  unpardonable  imprudence.  In  the 
spring  of  1572  he  yields  to  the  importunities  of  Marshal  Cosse,  and  goes  from 
La  Bochelle  to  the  royal  court  at  Blois :  **  weary  of  being  near  this  princess. 
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he  exposed  himself  to  the  evident  peril,  of  which  he  had  had  advices  and 
argTimenta  enough."         ^ 

To  all  this  misrepresenti^on,  the  remarks  of  La  Hugnerye^s  editor,  the 
Baron  de  Ruble,  are  a  sufficient  answer :  ^^  No  other  historian  of  the  period, 
Catholic  or  Huguenot,  has  accused  the  Queen  of  Navarre  of  so  much  jealousy, 
frivolity,  and  spite.  To  the  calumnies  of  La  Hugnerye  we  should  oppose  the 
verdict  which  every  impartial  judge  can  pronounce  respecting  this  princess, 
in  accordance  with  the  letters  published  by  the  Marquis  de  Boohambeau  and 
the  testimony  of  oontemporarieB." 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BABTHOLOMEWS  DAT. 

The  marriage  of  Ilenry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valois 
had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  death  *of  the  bride- 
groom's mother,  but  could  now  no  longer  be  deferred, 
notnobien  Tlic  yomig  quceu  of  Charles  the  Nuitli  was  soon 
to  become  a  mother,  and  it  was  desirable  that  she 
should  have  the  opportimity  to  leave  the  crowded  and  unhealthy 
capital  as  soon  as  possible.  Jeanne  d'Albret's  objection  to  the 
celebration  of  the  wedding  in  Paris  had  been  overruled.  The 
bride  herself,  indifferent  enough,  to  all  appearance,  on  other 
points,  was  resolute  as  to  this  matter — she  would  have  her 
nuptials  celebrated  in  no  provincial  town.  Accordingly,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  followed  by  eight  hundred  gentlemen  of  his 
party,  as  well  as  by  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the 
admiral,  made  his  solcnm  entrj'^  into  the  city,  which  so  few  of 
his  adherents  were  to  leave  alive.  Although  still  clad  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  loss  of  the  heroic  Queen  of  Navarre,  they  bore  no 
unfavorable  comparison  with  the  gay  courtiers,  who,  with  Anjou 
and  Alen9on  at  their  head,  came  out  to  escort  them  into  Paris 
with  every  mark  of  respect.* 

The  betrothal  took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  on  Sun- 
day the  seventeenth  of  August.  Afterward  there  Mas  a  supper 
and  a  ball ;  and  when  these  came  to  an  end,  Margaret 
Henry  ami  was  couductcd  by  licr  motlicr,  her  brother,  and  a 
stately  retinue,  to  the  episcopal  palace,  on  the  lie  de 
la  Cite,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  there,  according  to  the  imme- 
morial custom  of  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  to  pass  the  night 

1  M^moires  de  Maxguerite  de  Yaloia,  25,  26. 
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before  her  wedding.  No  papal  dispensation  had  arrived. 
Gregory  XIII.  was  as  obstinate  as  his  predecessor  in  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  in  denying  the  requests  of  the  French  envoys  to 
Home.*  But  Charles  was  determined  to  proceed ;  and,  in  order 
to  silence  the  opposition  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  still 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony  without  the  pope's  approval, 
a  forged  letter  was  shown,  to  him,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  or  the  royal  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
announcing  that  the  bull  of  dispensation  had  actually  been  sealed, 
and  would  shortly  arrive.* 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  wedding  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  extraordinary  even  for  that  age  of  I'eckless  expen- 
diture.    To  show  tlieir  cordial  friendship  and  fidelity,  Charles 
and  his  brothers,  Anjou  and  Alen9on,  and  Henry  and  his  cousin 
of  Conde,  assumed  a  costume  precisely  alike — a  light  yellow 
satin,  covered  with  silver  embroidery,  and  eiiriched  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.     Margaret  woi'e  a  violet  velvet  dress  with        'f 
fleurs-de-lis.     Her  train  was  adorned  with  the  same  emblems.    7\ 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  royal  mantle,  and  had  upon  her  head  an    /\ 
imperial  crown  glittering  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  gems        ^ 
of  incalculable  value.     The  queens  were  resplendent  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver.'    A  lofty  platfonn  had  been  erected  in  front ^f   \  /, 
the  grand  old  pile  of  Notre  Dama      Hither  Margaret  was    y(/ 
brought  in  great  pomp,  from  the  palace  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Paris,  /  \A 
escorted  by  the  king,  by  Catharine  de'  Medici,  by  the  Dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Alen9on,  and  by  the  Guises,  the  marshals,  and 

*  No  dispenaation  was  ever  granted  ODtU  after  the  marriage,  and  after 
Henry  of  Navarre's  simulated  conyersion  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  no  need  of  further  hesitation,  and  the  document  was  £^nted, 
of  which  a  copj  is  printed  in  Documents  historiques  in^ts,  L  713-715.  The 
bull  is  elated  Oct  27,  1573^  There  is,  then,  no  necessity  (or  Mr.  Henry  White's 
uncertainty  (Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  870) :  ^^  The  new  pope,  Gregory 
XIII.,  appears  to  have  been  more  compliant,  or  the  letter  stating  that  a  dis- 
pensation was  on  the  road  must  have  been  a  forgery." 

'  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  lii.),  569 ;  Lo  stratagema  di  Carlo  IX.  rd  di  Francla, 
contro  gli  Ugonotti,  rebelli  di  Dio  e  suoi ;  descritto  dal  signer  Camillo  Capilupi, 
e  mandate  di  Koma  al  signer  Alfonso  Capilupi.  Ce  stratageme  est  cy  apr^a 
mis  en  Francois  aveo  un  avertissement  an  lecteur.  1574.     Orig.  ed.,  p.  22. 

'  Memoires  de  Testat  de  Franoe  sons  Charles  IX.  (Cimber  et  Danjou, 
▼iL78). 
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other  great  personages  of  the  reahn.  Upon  the  platform  she 
met  Henry  of  Kavarre,  with  his  cousins  Cond6  and  Conty, 
Admiral  Colignj,  Count  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  Protestant  lords  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
sight  of  an  immense  throng,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  per-*' 
formed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  Henry's  uncle,  according  to; 
the  form  which  had  been  previously  agreed  updn.*  The  bridal 
procession  then  entered  the  cathedral  by  a  lower  platform,  which 
extended  through  the  nave  to  the  choir.  Here  Henry,  having 
placed  his  bride  before  the  grand  altar  to  hear  ihass,  himself  re* 
tired  with  his  Protestant  companions  to  the  episcopal  palace^ 
and  waited  for  the  service  to  be  over.  "When  notified  of  its 
conclusion  by  Marshal  Damville,  Henry  and  his  suite  returned 
to  the  choir,  and  with  his  bride  and  all  the  attending  grandees 
soon  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  episcopal  palace. 

Among  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  tlie  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  after  the  close  of  the  mass,  was  the  son  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  parliament,  yoimg  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou,  the  future 
historian.  Happening  to  come  near  Admiral  Coligny,  he  looked 
with  curious  and  admiring  gaze  upon  tlie  warrior  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  bad  combined  to  raise  the  house  of  Chatillon  to  its 
present  distinction.  He  saw  him  point  out  to  his  cousin  Dam- 
ville the  flags  and  banners  taken  from  the  Huguenots  on  the 
fields  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  still  suspended  from  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral,  mournful  trophies  of  a  civil  contest.  "  These 
will  soon  be  torn  down,"  De  Thou  heard  Coligny  say,  "  and  in 
their  place  others  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  will  be  hung  up." 
The  words  had  unmistakable  reference  to  the  victories  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  win  in  a  war  against  Spain.  It  is  not  strange, 
however,  that  the  malevolent  endeavored  to  prove  that  they  con- 
tained an  allusion  to  the  renewal  of  a  domestic  war,  which  it  is 
certain  that  the  admiral  detested  with  his  whole  heart.* 


^  ^*  Avec  certain  formalaire  que  lea  ana  et  les  autrea  n^improuvojent  point." 
Mem.  de  I'estat,  nbi  giipra,  vil  79. 

'  Aa  De  Thou  here  apeaka  aa  an  eje-witnesa  of  the  marriage,  I  foUow  his 
deacription  very  cloaely.  Hiatoire  univ.,  iv.  (liv,  lii)  469,  470.  Agrippa  d'An- 
bigue  waa  not  in  Paria  (M^moirea,  ^dit  Pantheon,  p.  478),  and  hia  account  ia 
meagre  and  deficient  in  originality.  Hiat.  univ.,  ii.  12  (liy.  i,  o.  8).  It  ia 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  brave  Gaaoon^a  character,  that,  having  come  to 
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Later  in  the  day,  a  magnificent  entertainment  was  given  by 
Charles  in  the  Louvre  to  the  mmiicipality  of  Paris,  the  nienibera 
of  parliament,  and  other  high  officer  of  justice, 
mentintha  Supper  was  succeeded  by  a  short  ball,  and  this  in 
turn  hy  one  of  those  allegorical  representations  m 
which  French  fancy  and  invention  at  this  period  ran  wanton. 
Through  the  great  vaulted  saloon  of  the  Louvre  a  train  of  won- 
derful cars  was  made  slowly  to  pass.  Some  were  rocks  of  silver, 
on  whose  sununits  sat  in  state  the  king's  brothers,  Navarre, 
Conde,  the  prince  dauphin.  Guise,  or  Angouleme.  On  others 
sea-monsters  disported  themselves,  and  the  pagan  gods  of  tlie 
water,  somewhat  incongruously  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold  or  vari- 
ous colors,  serenely  looked  on.  Charles  himself  rode  in  a 
chariot  shaped  like  a  sea-horse,  the  curved  tail  of  which  sup- 
ported a  shell  holding  Neptime  and  his  trident.  When  the 
pageant  stopped  for  a  moment,  singers  of  surpassing  skill  enter- 
tained the  guests.  £tienne  le  lloy,  the  king's  especial  favorite, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  voice.* 

The  entertainment  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night ;  but  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  before  giving  himself  repose,  snatched  from  sleep 

Paris  some  days  before,  in  order  to  obtain  a  commission  to  command  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  which  he  had  raised  for  the  war  in  Flanders,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  almost  instantly  apon  his  arrival,  because  he  had  acted  as  the 
second  of  a  friend  in  a  duel,  and  woonded  in  the  face  an  archer  who  eDdeavored 
to  arrest  him.  Tavannes  makes  Coligny  suggest  the  removal  of  the  ensigns 
taken  from  the  Protestants  as  *•*■  marques  de  troubles/*  and  playfully  claim  for 
himself  the  50,000  crowns  promised  to  any  one  who  should  bring  the  admiral's 
head.    Memoirea,  ed.  Petitot,  iiL  293.  .• 

}  M^moires  de  Tfitat,  ubi  supra^  pp.  79,  80;  De  Thou,  ttbi  aupra,  4r'iiaYe 
not  deemed  it  out  of  place  to  describe  some  of  the  diversions  with  wmoh  the 
French  court  occupied  itself  on  the  eve  of  the  massacre.  The  connection 
between  reckless  merriment  and  cold-blooded  cruelty  is  often  startlingly  close. 
Besides  this,  the  finances  of  the  country  were  so  hopelessly  involved,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  late  civil  wars,  that  this  lavish  expenditure  was  particu 
larly  ill-timed.  If  old  Gaspard  de  Tavannes  was  as  bluut  as  his  son  represents 
him  to  have  been,  he  gave  Charles  some  good,  but,  like  most  good,  unheeded 
advioe.  *'  Sire,"  said  he,  &  propos  of  the  extravagance  of  the  court  at  Guise's 
marriage  in  1570,  **  yon  should  make  a  feast,  and  instead  of  the  singers  who 
are  brought  in  artificial  clouds,  you  should  bring  those  who  would  tell  you 
this  truth :  *  You  are  dolts  1  Ton  spend  your  money  in  festivals,  in  pomps  and 
masks,  and  do  not  pay  your  men-at-arms  nor  your  soldiers ;  foreignezB  wiU 
bMt  yon  1  ">    M^moires,  ed.  PeUtot,  iii  188. 
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a  few  minutes  to  write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in 
Ch&tillon.  It  is  the  last  which  has  been  preserved,  and  is  other- 
wise important  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  great  Huguenot  at  this  critical  time. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  "  I  write  this  bit  of  a  letter  to  tell  yon 
that  to-day  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sister  and  the  King  of 
cjoiigny'stetr  Navarre  took  place.  Three  or  four  days  will  be  spent 
tertohkwife.  j^  festivities,  masks,  and  mock  combats.  After  that 
the  king  has  assured  me  and  given  me  his  promise,  ihg^  he  will 
devote  a  few  days  to  attending  to  a  number  of  complaints  which 
are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  touching  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  edict  It  is  but  reasonable  that  I  sliould  employ 
myself  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  I  am  able ;  for,  although  I  have 
infinite  desire  to  see  you,  yet  should  I  feel  great  regret,  and  I 
believe  that  you  would  likewise,  were  I  to  fail  to  occupy  myself 
in  sucli  an  affair  with  all  my  ability.  But  this  wiU  not  delay  so 
mucli  the  departure  from  this  city,  but  that  I  think  that  the 
court  will  leave  it  at  the  begiiming  of  next  week.  If  I  had  in 
view  only  my  o^vn  satisfaction,  I  should  take  much  greater 
pleasure  in  going  to  see  you,  than  in  being  in  this  court,  for 
many  reasons  which  I  shall  tell  you.  But  we  must  have  more 
regard  for  the  public  than  for  our  own  private  interests.  I 
have  many  other  things  to  tell  you,  when  I  am  able  to  see  you, 
for  which  I  am  so  anxious  that  you  must  not  think  that  I  waste 
a  day  or  an  hour.  What  remains  for  me  to  say  is  that  to-day, 
at  four  o'clock  after  noon,  the  bride's  mass  was  said.  Meanwhile, 
th^ung  of  Kavarre  walked  about  in  a  coiui;  with  all  those  of 
the  iBigion  who  accompanied  him.  Other  incidents  occurred 
which  I  will  reserve  to  relate  to  you ;  but  first  I  must  see  you. 
And  meantime  I  pray  our  Lord,  my  darling,  to  keep  you  in  His 
holy  guard  and  protection.  From  Paris,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
August,  1572.  Mandez-raoy  coimnc  se  porie  le petit  ou  petite. 
.  .  .  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  be  anxious  to  attend  all 
the  festivities  and  combats  that  are  to  take  place  during  these 
next  days.     Your  very  good  husband  and  friend,  Chatillon."  * 

*  I  had  translated  this  letter  from  the  copy  given  by  the  Memoires  de  Teatat 
de  France  (apud  Archives  cnrienses,  viL  80,  81),  which  agrees  sabstantiaUy 
with,  and  was  probably  deriy|f|B^y  the  venion  given  in  Hotman^s  Gaqparia 
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The  festivities  and  combats — so  distasteful  to  a  statesman 
who  recognized  the  critical  condition  of  French  affairs,  and  re- 
garded  this  merry-making  as  ill-timed — pursued  their 
RDdmock  uninterrupted  course  through  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  that  eventful  week.  But  the  de- 
scription of  most  of  the  elaborate  pageants  would  contribute 
little  to  the  value  of  our  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
age.  An  exception  may  perhaps  be  made  in  favor  of  an  inge- 
nious tournament  that  took  place  on  Wednesday  in  the  Hotel 
Bourbon.  Here  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  tlie  Elysian  Fields, 
and  Tartarus  were  represented  by  means  of  costly  mechanisms. 
Charles  and  his  brothers  figured  as  knights  defending  Paradise, 
which  Navarre  and  others,  dressed  as  knights-errant,  endeavored 
to  enter  by  force  of  arms,  but  were  repulsed  and  thrust  into 
Tartarus.  After  some  time  the  defeated  champions  were  res- 
cued from  their  perilous  situation  by  the  compassion  of  their 
victors,  and  the  performance  terminated  in  a  startling,  but  harm- 
less display  of  fireworks.'  As  the  assailants  were  mostly  Prot- 
estants, the  defenders  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  not  strange  that 
a  sinister  interpretation  was  soon  put  upon  the  strange  plot ; 


Colinii  Vita  (1575),  106,  107.  On  oomparing  it,  however,  with  the  transcript 
of  the  original  autograph  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  the  late  Col.  Hexiri 
Tronchin,  given  bj  H  Joles  Bonnet  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de  Fhist.  da 
prot.  frangaia,  L  (1853),  369,  I  disoover  extraordinary  discrepancies,  and  find 
that,  in  addition  to  a  different  phraseology  in  every  sentence,  one  clause  is 
inserted  by  Hotman  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Tronchin  BI^  I 
refer  to  the  words:  **Soyez  asseur^e  de  ma  part  quo,  parmi ces fe|^s et 
passe-temps,  je  ne  donnerayfascherie  d  personne  " — which  would,  of  pfurse, 
point  to  the  prevailing  fears  of  a  collision  between  the  admiral  and  the  young 
Duke  of  €kiise,  or  his  retainers,  whose  hatred  of  Coligny  was  so  well  known 
that  Charles  IX  had  issued  a  special  injunction  to  the  parties  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  letter  contains  at  the  commencement  of  the  postscript  a  playful 
allusion  to  the  hope  of  his  wife  soon  to  be  a  mot-her. 

1  Mem.  de  Testat,  ubi  iupra,  88,  89 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  lii)  570.  The  me- 
chanical  part  of  these  exhibitions  was  well  executed.  In  the  **  enfer^^  there 
were  **  un  grand  nombre  de  diables  et  petis  diabloteaux  faisans  infinies  sin- 
geries  et  tintamarres  aveo  une  .grande  roue  toumant  dedans  ledit  enfer,  toute 
environnSe  de  dochettes.*'  The  singer,  £tienne  le  Roy,  was  again  the  ^^  deus 
ex  maohina,"  coming  from  heaven  and  returning  thither,  in  the  character  of 
Mercury  mounted  upon  a  gigantic  bird^^JThe  final  explosion  inspired  so 
much  oonstemation  among  the  speotatofl^^^Bt  effeotaally  cleared  the  halL 
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but,  imleBs  we  are  to  suppose  the  authors  of  the  mafisaere,  wliose 
success  depended  upon  the  surprise  of  the  victims,  so  infatuated 
as  to  wish  to  forewarn  them  of  their  fate,  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  they  intended  to  prefigure  the  ruin  of  the  reformed  faith 
in  France. 

The  time  that  had  been  allotted  to  pleasure  was  fast  passing* 
The  king  was  soon  to  meet  Coligny,  according  to  his  promise, 

for  the  transaction  of  important  business  relating 
grieranoesto  both  to  the  intcmal  and  to  tlie  foreign  affairs  of 

France.  There  were  religious  guevances  to  be  re- 
dressed. The  admiral  was  particularly  anxious  to  bring  to  the 
king^s  notice  the  flagrant  outrage  recently  perpetrated  in  Troyes, 
where  a  fanatical  Boman  Catholic  populace,  indignant  that  the 
Huguenots,  through  the  kindness  of  Marie  de  Cleves,  the  be- 
trothed of  the  Prince  of  CJonde,'  had  been  permitted  to  hold 
their  worship  so  near  the  city  as  her  castle  of  Isle-au-Mont, 
scarcely  three  leagues  distant,'  had  met  the  Protestants  on  their 
return  from  service  with  aggravated  insult,  and  had  killed  in 
the  arms  of  its  nurse  an  infant  that  had  just  been  baptized  ac- 
cording to  the  reformed  rites.'     Catharine  and  her  son  Anjou 


*  *  They  were  married  at  Blandy,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Marquise  de 
Rothelin,  near  Melun,  where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  (Saint-Fargeao, 
Diet,  des  communes  de  France,  s.  v.),  about  a  week  before  the  marriage  of 
Navarre,  August  10,  1572.  Tocsain  centre  les  massacreurs  (Arch,  curieuses), 
yii.  42).  Marie  of  Cleves  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  and  sister 
of  Catharine  of  Cleves,  Prince  Porcien's  widow,  whom  Henry  of  Guise  had 
married  in  Sept.,  1570.     Journal  de  Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  146. 

'  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  considerable  distances  the  Protestants  were 
obligfed  to  go  in  order  to  enjoy  any  religious  privileges,  and  what  fatigue 
they  willingly  underwent  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  In  1563,  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  first  civil  war,  instead  of  being  assigned  a 
place  for  worship  in  the  suburbs,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  edict,  the 
Protestants  of  Troyes  were  told  to  go  to  Ceant-en-Othe — full  eight  leagues^  or 
about  twenty-four  miles  ;  nor  could  they  obtain  justice  by  any  remonstrances 
with  the  court !  As  they  went  to  Ccant,  in  spite  of  its  inconvenient  distance, 
and  of  the  death  of  several  children  taken  thither  to  be  baptized,  the  Roman- 
ists, in  1570,  actually  proposed  to  remove  the  Protestant  ;>7i^cA«  stiU  farther  off, 
to  Yillenauxe,  thirteen  leagues  from  T^fig^^^^^&ppiljj  after  a  while,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  hospitality  «l  li'feudal  lord  nearer  by.  Recordon, 
Le  protestantisme  en  Champagne  (MSS.  of  N.  Pithou),  136,  etc.,  14(T,*103. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  168,  169.    The  Roman  Catholics  of  Troyes  sent,  about  th« 
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saw  with  consternation  that  tlie  impression  made  bj  the  *'  tears 
of  Montpipeau  "  was  already  in  a  great  degree  obliterated,  and 
feared  the  complete  destruction  of  their  influence  if  diaries 
were  longer  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  Coligny.  In 
that  case  a  Flemish  war  would  be  almost  inevitable.  Charles's 
anger  against  the  Spaniards  had  kindled  anew  when  he  heard 
of  Alva's  inhumanity  to  Genlis  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  But, 
when  he  was  informed  that  Alva  had  put  French  soldiers  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  extract  the  admission  of  tlieir  monarch's 
complicity  in  the  enterprise,  his  passion  was  almost  ungovern- 
able, as  he  asked  his  attendants  again  and  again :  ^^  Do  you 
know  tliat  the  Duke  of  Alva  is  putting  me  on  trial?"*  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  tliis  juncture  that  Catharine  and  her 
favorite  son  came  to  the  definite  determination  to  put  the  great 
Huguenot  out  of  the  way.  Henry  of  Anjou  is  here  his  own 
Accuser.  In  that  strange  confession  which  he  made  to  his  phy- 
sician, Miron,'  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Cracow — a  confession 
made  under  the  influence,  not  so  much  of  remorse,  as  of  the 
annoyance  occasioned  by  the  continual  reminders  of  the  massa- 
cre which  were  thrown  in  his  way  as  he  travelled  to  assume 
the  throne  of  Poland — ^he  gives  us  a  partial  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  murderous  plot. 

Several  times  had  An jftu  and  Catharine  perceived  that,  when- 
Woa»y  of  ever  Charles  had  conversed  in  private  with  the  ad- 
•I^Anjoa.  miral,  his  demeanor  was  visibly  changed  toward 
them.  ,  Ue  no  longer  exhibited  his  accustomed  respect  for  his 

middle  of  Angust,  two  deputies  to  get  the  Protestant  plaoe  of  worship  re- 
moTed  from  Isle-au-Mont,  who  were  present  at  the  massacre. 

'  Baadiet,  La  diplomatie  T^nitienne,  p.  540. 

*  This  confession  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris 
(Fonds  de  Bouhier,  59),  under  the  heading:  ^^Discours  dn  Roy  Henry 
troiaiesme  k  un  personnage  d'honneur  et  de  quality  estant  pr^s  de  sa  ma- 
jesty, sur  lea  causes  et  motifs  de  la  St  Barth61emy."  It  is  printed  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  M^moiree  de  Villeroy  (Petitot  ed.,  xliv.  496-510).  Its  authen- 
Ueitj  is  Touched  for  by  Matthieu,  the  historiographer  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  is 
oorroborated  l^  its  remarkable  agreement  with  what  we  can  learn  som  other 
sources.  Cf.,  especially,  Soldan,  Frankreich  und  die  Bartholomaiunacht, 
224-226.  Some  suppose  that  M.  de  Souvr6,  and  not  Miron,  was  the  p^on 
with  whom  the  oouTerBation  at  Oraoow  was  held.  Martin,  Hist,  de 
X.815. 
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mother  or  his  wonted  kindness  for  his. brother.  Onoe,  in 
particular — and  it  was,  so  Anjou  tells  us,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore St.  Bartholomew's  Day — Henry  happened  to  enter  the 
room  just  after  Coligny  had  gone  out.  Instantly  the  king^s 
countenance  betrayed  extreme  anger.  He  b^an  to  walk  fori- 
x)U6ly  to  and  fro,  taking  great  strides,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  brother  with  an  expression  that  boded  no  good,  but 
without  uttering  a  word.  Again  and  again  he  placed  his  hand 
on  his  dagger,  and  Anjou  expected  nothing  less  than  that  his 
brother  would  attack  him.  At  last,  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  when  Charles's  back  was  turned,  he  hastily  re- 
treated from  the  room.  This  circumstance  led  Catharine  and 
Anjou  to  compare  their  observations  and  their  plans.  ^^  Both 
of  us,"  says  Uenry,  ^^  were  easily  persuaded,  and  became,  as  it 
were,  certain  that  it  was  the  admiral  who  had  impressed  some 
evil  and  sinister  opinion  of  us  upon  the  king.  We  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  rid  ourselves  of  him,  and  to  concert  the 
means  of  doing  so  with  the  Duchess  of  Nemours.  To  her 
alone  we  believed  that  we  might  safely  disclose  oiir  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  mortal  hatred  which  we  knew  that  she  bore  to 
ThoDucheM  him." 'V  The  Duchess  of  Nemours  was  bom  of  an 
an^SSI^rof  excellent  mother ;  for  she  was  Anne  d'Este,  daughter 
Gui«.  ^£  jjence  of  France,  the  younger  child  of  Louis  the 

Twelfth.  In  her  youth,  at  the  court  of  her  father,  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  in  society  with  that  prodigy  of  feminine  pre- 
cocity, Olympia  Morata,  she  had  shown  evidences  of  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  development  and  of  a  kindly  disposition.' 
Although  she  subsequently  married  Fr^cis  of  Guise^  the  lead- 
ing persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  she  had  not  so  lost  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  as  to  witness  without  tears  and  re- 
monstrances the  atrocious  executions  by  which  the  tumult  of 
Aml>oise  was  followed.  But  the  assassination  of  her  husband 
turned  any  affection  or  compassion  she  may  have  entertained 
for  Protestantism  into  violent  hatred.  Against  Coligny,  whom, 
in  spite  of  his  protestations,  she  persisted  in  believing  to  be  the 


^  DiKcoura  du  Roy  Henry  III.,  M6m.  de  ViUeroy,  499,  500. 
*  See  J.  Bonnet,  Vie  d^Olympia  Morata  (Paris,  1850),  20,  etc. 
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instigator  of  Poltrot's  crime,  she  bore  an  implacable  enmity ; 
and  now,  having  so  often  failed  in  obtaining  satisfaction  from 
the  king  by  judicial  process,  she  eagerly  accepted  the  opportu- 
nity of  avenging  herself  by  a  deed  more  dastardly  than  that 
which  she  laid  to  the  charge  of  her  enemy.  Entering  heartily 
into  tlie  project  which  Catharine  and  Anjou  laid  before  her, 
the  Duchess  of  Nemours  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  her  son, 
Henry  of  Guise,  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
and  hei*self  arranged  the  details  of  the  plan,  which  was  at  once 
to  be  put  into  execution.' 

Such  was  the  germ  of  the  massacre  as  yet  not  resolved  upon, 
which,  rapidly  developing,  was  to  involve  the  murder  of  thou- 
wu  the  DIM.  sands  of  innocent  persons  throughout  France.  In 
Jii^JditL  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  became  almost  univer- 
*^*  sal  among  the  Protestants,  and  gained  nearly  equal 

currency  among  the  Roman  Catholics — that  the  butchery  had 
long  been  contemplated,  and  that  Charles  was  privy  to  it — and 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances  that  seem  to  give  color  to 
this  opinion,*  I  am  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  ex- 
BairiAtrs  pressed  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Salviati,  who,  in  his 
tMtimooj.  despatches,  written  in  cipher  lo  the* cardinal  secretary 
of  state,  could  certainly  have  had  no  motive  to  disguise  his  real 
sentiments,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  ignorant  of 
any  scheme  for  the  generatextirpation  of  the  Protestants,  had 
such  a  scheme  existed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time: 
^^  As  to  all  the  statements  that  will  be  made  respecting  the  fir- 
ing upon  the  admiral  and  his  death,  difFerent  from  that  which 
I  have  written  to  you,  you  will  in  time  find  out  how  true  they 
are.  Madame  the  r4^nt,  having  come  to  be  at  variance  with 
him  [the  admiral],  and  having  decided  upon  this  step  a  few 

• 

'  DiBOonxB  da  Roj  Henry  UI.,  ibid.,  p.  501.  The  nuncio,  Salviati,  informs 
UM  that  yonng  Guise  urged  his  mother  herself  to  kill  Croligny. 

*  The  article  on  the  massacre  in  the  North  British  Review  for  October, 
1869 — an  article  to  which  I  shall  have  oocasion  more  than  once  to  refer — 
brings  forward  a  number  of  passages  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  espe- 
daUy  of  the  minor  Italian  states,  pointing  in  this  direction.  They  can  all,  I 
am  oouTinoed,  be  satisfactorily  explained,  without  admitting  the  conclosion, 
to  whioh  the  writer  eridently  leans,  of  a  dMnet,  though  not  a  long  premedi- 
tation. 
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days  before,  caused  him  to  be  fired  upon.  This  was  tQifhaui 
the  knowledge  of  the  king^  but  with  the  participation  of  die 
Duke  o£-Anjou,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  and  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  If  the  admiral  had  died  at  once,  no  others 
would  have  been  slain.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  surviving  and  thej 
apprehended  that  some  great  calamity  might  happen  should  he 
draw  closer  to  the  king,  they  resolved  to  throw  aside  shame, 
and  to  have  him  killed  together  with  the  rest.  And  this  was 
put  into  execution  th^t  very  night." ' 

As  the  hour  approached,  Coligny  exhibited  no  apprehension 
of  special  danger.  Others,  however^  more  suspidooa,  or  pos- 
sessed of  less  faith  in  Heaven,  felt  alarm ;  and  some  acted  upon 
The  king'ii  their  fears.  The  very  "  goodness  ^  of  the  king  terri- 
oordiauty.      g^  ^^^^    Auothor  Said  that  he  had  rather  be  saved 

with  fools  than  perish  with  the  wise,  and  hastily  forsook  the 
capital.  Dark  hints  had  been  thrown  out  by  courtiers — such 
surmises  were  naturally  bred  by  the  defenceless  position  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  midst  of  a  population  so  hostile  to  their  faith 
as  the  population  of  Paris — that  more  blood  than  wine  would 
be  spilled  at  this  wedding.  And  there  were,  j'umors^of  some 
mysterious  enterprise  afloat ;  so,  at  least,  it  was  said  after  the 
occurrence.  But  Coligny  moved  not  from  the  post  which  he 
believed  had  been  assigned  to  his  keeping.     On  Wednesday 

'  *^Mad.  la  Regente  venuta  in  differenza  di  lui,  risolvendosi  pochi  g^orni 
prima,  gli  la  fece  tirare,  e  senza  sapntR  del  Re,  ma  cod  participatione  di  M. 
di  Ang^u,  di  Mad.  de  Nemours,  e  di  M.  di  Guisa  ruo  figlio ;  e  se  moriva  subito 
non  si  ammazzava  altri/'  etc.  SalViati,  desp.  of  Sept.  22,  1572,  apxid  Mack- 
intosh, Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iit ,  Appendix  K.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  despatches  were  given  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
who  had  obtained  them  from  the  Vatican.  I  need  not  say  how  much  more 
trustworthy  are  the  secret  despatches  of  one  so  well  informed  as  the  nando, 
than  the  sensational  *^  Stratagema  *'  of  Capilupi,  which  pretends  (ed.  of  1574, 
p.  20)  that  Charles  placed  Maurevel  in  the  house  from  which  he  shot  at  Co- 
ligny, on  discovering  that  the  admiral  had  formed  the  plan  of  firing  Paris  the 
next  night  To  believe  these  champions  of  orthodoxy,  the  Huguenots  were 
bom  with  a  special  passion  for  incendiary  exploits.  It  does  not  seem  to  strike 
thenk  that  burning  and  pillaging  Paris  would  not  be  likely  to  appear  to  Coligny 
a  probable  means  of  furthering  the  war  in  Flanders.  Besides,  what  need  is 
there  of  any  such  Huguenot  plot,  even  according  to  Capilupi^s  own  view,  since 
he  carries  back  the  premeditation  of  the  maaeaore  on  the  part  of  Cbarlee  at 
least  four  years  ? 
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Charles  assured  him,  with  laugliing  countenance,  that  if  the 
admiral  would  but  give  him  four  days  more  for  amusement,  he 
would  not  stir  from  Paris  until  he  had  contented  him ; '  and 
the  sturdy  old  Huguenot  made  no  objection  when  the  king,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  disturbance  which  the  partisans  of  Guise 
might  occasion  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with  the  followers  of  the 
house  of  Chatillon,  proposed  to  introduce  a  considerable  force 
of  soldiers  into  the  city.  "  My  father,"  said  Charles,  with  his 
usual  appearance  of  affection,  "  you  know  that  you  have  prom- 
ised not  to  give  any  cause  of  offence  to  the  Guises  so  long  as 
you  remain  here ;  and  they  have  in  like  manner  promised  to 
respect  you  and  all  yours.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  you  will 
keep  your  word ;  but  I  am  not  so  well  assured  of  their  good 
faith  as  of  yours ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  they  that  would 
avenge  themselves,  I  know  their  bravadoes  and  the  favor  this 
populace  bears  to  them." ' 

On  Friday  morning,  the  twenty-second  of  August,  Admiral 
Coligny  went  to  the  Louvre,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  royal 

council,  at  which  Henry  of  Anjou  presided.     It  was 
wounded,       bctwecn  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  when,  according  to 

the  more  primitive  hours  then  kept,  he  left  the  palace 
to  return  home  for  dinner.*     Meeting  Charles  just  coming  out 

'  Le  Reveille-Matin  des  FraiK^ois,  etc.,  Arohiyes  ourieoses,  viL  173 ;  Easebii 
P}iiladelphi  Dialog!  (1574),  i  83.  It  has  been  customary  to  interpret  this  lan- 
guage and  similar  expressions  as  covertly  referring  to  the  massacre  which  was 
then  four  days  off.  But  this  seems  absurd.  Certainly,  if  Charles  was  privy 
to  the  plan  for  Coligny's  murder,  he  must  have  expected  him  to  be  killed  on 
Friday — that  is,  within  less  than  two  days.  If  so,  what  peculiar  significance 
in  the  four  days?  For,  if  a  general  massacre  had  been  at  first  contemplated, 
no  interval  of  two  days  would  have  been  allowed.  Everybody  must  have 
known  that  if  the  arquebuse  shot  had  done  its  work,  and  Coligny  had  been 
kiUed  on  the  spot,  every  Huguenot  would  have  been  far  from  the  walls  of 
Paris  long  before  Sunday.  As  it  was,  it  was  only  the  admiral*s  confidence, 
and  the  impossibility  of  moving  him  with  safety,  that  detained  them. 

*  Capilupi,  Lo  stratagema  di  Carlo  IX.,  1574.  Orig.  ed.,  pp.  24,  25,.ftnd 
the  concurrent  French  version,  pp.  42,  43.  This  version  is  incorporated  ver- 
iHttim  in  the  Memoires  de  Testat  de  France  sous  Charles  IX  (Archivep  curi- 
euses),  vii.  89,  90.  In  like  manner  the  ^*  Mdmoires,*'  which  are  in  g^eat  part  a 
mere  compilation,  take  page  after  page  from  the  *^  Reveille-Matin.*' 

'  ^*  Ainsi  qu*U  sortoit  pzesentement  dn  Louvre,  pour  aller  disner  en  son  logis.'* 
Charles's  letter  of  the  nme  day  to  La  Mothe  F^n^lon,  Corresp.  dipL,  vii  822. 
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of  a  chapel  in  front  of  the  Lonvre,  he  retraced  his  fitepa,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  tennis-court,  where  he  left  him  playing 
with  Guise,  against  Teligny  and  another  nobleman.  Acoom- 
panied  by  about  a  dozen  gentlemen,  he  again  sallied  forth,  but 
had  not  proceeded  over  a  hundred  paces  when  from  behind  a 
lattice  an  arquebuse  was  fired  at  him.'  The  admiral  had  been 
walking  slowly,  intently  engaged  in  reading  a  petition  which 
had  just  been  handed  to  him.  The  shot  had  been  well  aimed, 
and  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  victim  at  that  very 
moment  turned  a  little  to  one  side.  As  it  was,  of  the  three 
balls  with  which  the  arquebuse  was  loaded,  one  iosk  pff  ^  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  and  another  lodged  in  lus  left  arm,  making 
an  ugly  woimd.  Supported  by  De  Guerchy  and  Dee  Pnmeanx, 
between  whom  he  had  previously  been  walking,  Coligny  was 
carried  to  his  house  in  the  little  Kne  de  B^thisy,'  only  a  few 
steps  farther  on.  As  he  went  he  pointed  out  to  his  friends  the 
house  from  which  the  shot  had  been  fired.  To  a  gentleman 
who  expressed  the  fear  that  the  balls  were  poisoned,  he  replied 
^  with  composure  :  "  Nothing  will  happen  but  what  it  may  please 
God  to  order/' ' 

The  attempted  assassination  had  happened  in  front  of  the 

.  cloisters  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois.   The  house  was  recognized 

as  one  belonging  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Guise,  in  which 

Villemur,  the  former  tutor  of  young  Henry  of  Guise,  had  lodged. 

'  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  aaaaiMrin  at  his  window  was  soreened  bj 
a  lattice,  or  by  a  curtain,  as  De  Thou  says,  or  by  bundles  of  straw,  as  Capi- 
lupi  states.  I  prefer  the  account  of  the  ^*  Reyeille-Matin,*'  as  the  author  tells 
us  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  (^ntlemen  In  Coligny^s  suite — 
**  entre  lesquels  j^estoy '*  (p.  174).  So  the  Latin  ed.,  Euseb.  Philad.  Dialogi, 
LU. 

*  The  Rue  de  Bt-thisy  was  the  continuation  of  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  through  which  he  was  walking  when  he  was  shot.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  street  bore  the  former  name,  beginning  at  the  Rue 
de  TArbre  Sec.  at  the  comer  of  which  Colig^ny  appears  to  have  lodged.  In 
later  time8  the  name  was  confined  to  the  part  east  of  Rue  de  Roule.  Dulaure, 
Histoiro  de  Paris,  iv.  250.  The  extension  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  under  the 
auspioes  of  Napoleon  III. ,  has  not  only  destroyed  the  house  in  which  Coligny 
was  murdered,  but  obliterated  the  Rue  de  B^thisy  itself. 

*  ''  QuMl  n'ayiendroit  que  ce  qu'U  plairoit  d  Diea.''  ReTeiUelCatin,  175 ; 
Bnaeb.  Philad.  Dialog!  (1574),  i.  86 ;  M^oires  de  Testat,  M. 
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The  door  was  found  locked;  but  the  indignant  followers  of 
Colignj  soon  burst  it  open.  They  found  within  only  a  woman 
and  a  lackey.  The  assassin,  after  firing,  had  fled  to  the  rear  of 
tlie  house.  There  he  found  a  horse  awaiting  him ;  this  he 
exchanged  at  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine  for  a  fresh  Spanish  jen- 
net, lie  was  out  of  Paris  almost  before  pursuit  was  fairly 
undertaken.  Subsequent  investigation  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
identity.  It  was  that  same  Maurevel  of  infamous  memory, 
who  during  the  third  civil  war  had  traitorously  shot  De  Mouy, 
after  insinuating  himself  into  his  friendship,  and  sharing  his 
room  and  his  bed.  The  king's  assassin,  "  le  tueur  du  roi " — a 
designation  he  had  obtained  when  Charles  or  his  advisers  gave 
a  special  reward  for  that  exploit* — had  been  selected  by  Cath- 
arine, Anjou  and  the  Guises,  as  possessing  both  the  ner\'e  and 
the  experience  that  were  requisite  to  make  sure  of  Coligny's 
death.  It  was  f  oimd  that  he  had  been  placed  in  the  house  by 
De  Chailly,  "  maitre  d'hotel "  of  the  king,  and  that  the  horse 
by  means  of  which  he  effected  his  escape  had  been  brought  to 
the  door  by  the  groom  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.'  ^ 

Charles  was  still  in  the  tennis-court,  when  De  Piles  came  in, 
sent  by  Coligny,  to  inform  him  of  the  bloody  infraction  of  the 
ikgitation  of    Edict  of  Pacilication.  On  hearing  the  intelligence,  the  • 
thsking.       j^jj^  ^^  violently  agitated.      Throwing  down  his 

racket,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Am  I,  tlien,  never  to  have  peace  ? 
What  1  always  new  troubles  ? "  and  retired  to  his  room  in  the 
Louvre,  with  a  coimtenance  expressive  of  great  dejection.*  And 
when,  later  in  the  day,  the  King  of  Kavarre,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  after  seeing  Coligny's  wounds 
dressed,  came  to  the  palace  and  begged  him  for  permission  to 
leave  a  city  in  which  there  was  no  security  for  their  lives, 

>  See  anUy  chapter  zvi. 

<  ReveiUe-Hatm,  ubi  tup, .  175 ;  and  Eoseb.  Philad.  Dialogi.  l  34,  35  ;  Me- 
moires  de  Testat,  uH9up,^  93,  etc.  ;  Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iy.  fol.  25;  Too- 
sain  contre  les  Masoacreurg  (orig.  ed.),  113,  etc. ;  Begistres  da  Burean  de  la 
▼Ule  de  Paris  (Archives  corieoses,  vil  211) ;  despatch  of  Salviati  of  Aug.  22. 
App.  F  to  Mai^kintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  354 ;  De  Thou,  iy.  (liv.  ia)'l574; 
Jehan  de  la  Fosse,  147,  148;  Baschet,  Ladiplomatie  yenit.,  548. 

>  MtooireM  de  Testat,  uU  mp, ,  94 ;  Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iv. ,  f ols.  25,  20 ; 
BaveiUe-XaUii,  170 ;  Enaeb.  Philad.  Dial.,  L  36 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (Uy.  Hi.)  571 
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Charles  swore  to  them,  with  his  accustomed  pro&nifyy  that  he 
V  would  inflict  upon  the  author  and  abettors  of  the  crime  so  sig- 
nal a  punishment  that  Coligny  and  his  friends  would  be  satisfied, 
and  posterity  have  a  warning  example.  Colignj  had  received 
the  wound,  he  said,  but  the  smart  was  his,  Catharine,  who  was 
present,  chimed  in,  and  declared  the  outrage  so  flagrant,  that 
just  retribution  must  speedily  be  meted  out,  or  insolence  would 
be  pushed  so  far  as  that  the  king  would  be  attacked  in  his  own 
palace.' 

Meantime  the  admiral  bore  his  sufferings  with  serenity,  and, 
&r  from  needing  any  comfort  his  friends  could  give  him,  him- 
coiigny  self  administered  consolation  to  the  noblemen  around 
•*'****^  his  bed.  His  sufferings  w:^jre  acute.  Amboise  Par^ 
the  famous  surgeon  of  the  king,  himself  a  Huguenot,  was 
called  in ;  but  the  instruments  at  hand  were  dull,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  third  attempt  that  he  could  satisfactorily  amputate 
the  womided  finger.  "My  friends,"  said  Coligny  to  Merlin, 
liis  minister,  and  to  other  friends,  "  why  do  you  weep  ?  As  for 
^  me,  I  think  myself  happy  in  having  received  these  wounds  for 
the  name  of  God."  And  when  Merlin  exhorted  him  "  to  thank 
God  for  Ills  mercy  in  preserving  his  mental  faculties  sound  and 
entire,  and  to  continue  to  divert  his  thoughts  and  feelings  from 
his  assassin  and  his  wounds,  and  to  turn  them,  as  he  was  doing, 
from  all  things  else  to  God,  since  it  was  from  His  hands  that  he 
had  received  them,"  the  admiral's  reply  was,  that  sincerely  and 
from  the  heart  he  forgave  the  person  who  had  wounded  him, 
and  those  who  had  instigated  him,  holding  it  for  certain  tliat  it 
was  beyond  their  power  to  injure  him,  since,  should  they  even 
kill  him,  death  would  be  an  assured  passage  to  life.*  Thus, 
with  quiet  submission,  and  with  edifying  prayers  which  it  would 
be  too  long  to  insert,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  passed  those  hours 
which  his  enemies  subsequently,  in  their  desperate  attempts  to 
justify  or  palliate  the  most  abominable  of  crimes,  represented  as 
given  up  to  infamous  plots  against  king  and  state. 

*  Tocsain  contro  lea  mossaoreurs,  Archives  oar.,  vii  45  ;  ReveUle-Bfatin,  177 ; 
Me  moires  do  TeHtat,  98. 

*  Gosparis  Colinii  Vita  (1574),  108-110  ;  Memoirea  de  Teitaft  de  Charles  IX., 
uhi  svjira,  04-03.     The  two  accounts  are  eridently  from  the  same  hand. 
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That  afternoon,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  Charles 
visited  the  wounded  man,  at  the  suggestion  of  Telignj  and 
HcisTirited  Damville;  for  Coligny  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
Md  hlf^*"*  the  monarch,  that  he  might  communicate  certain 
mothet.  matters  which  concerned  him  greatly,  but  of  which  he 
feared  there  was  no  one  else  that  would  inform  him.*  The  king 
came,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  his  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  Cardinal  Bourbon,  Marshals  Damville,  Tavannes 
and  Cosse,  Count  de  Betz,  and  the  younger  Montmorencies, 
Thor^  and  M^ru.*  The  interview  was  kind  and  reassuring. 
The  admiral,  who  lay  upon  his  bed,  heartily  thanked  the  king 
for  the  honor  he  had  deigned  to  do  him,  and  for  the  measures 
he  had  already  taken  in  his  behalf.  And  Charles  praised  the 
patience  and  magnanimity  exhibited  by  Coligny,  and  bade  him 
be  of  good  courage.  Then  more  important  topics  were  intro- 
duced. There  were  three  points  respecting  which  the  admiral 
wished  to  speak  to  Charles.  The  first  was  his  own  loyalty, 
which,  however  much  it  had  been  maligned  by  his  enemies,  he 
desired  now  solenmly  to  reaffirm,  in  the  presence  of  Him  before 
whose  bar  he  n;iight  soon  be  called  to  stand,  and  he  declared 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  hostility  he  had  aroused  was  his 
attempt  to  set  bounds  to  the  fury  of  those  who  presumed  to 
violate  royal  edicts.  Next,  he  commended  to  the  king  the 
Flemish  project.  Never  had  any  predecessor  of  Charles  enjoyed 
so  splendid  an  opportunity  as  now  offered,  when  several  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  had  declared  their  desire  for  his  favor  and 
protection.  But  these  advances  were  openly  derided  by  some  of 
the  courtiers  about  the  king ;  while,  state  secrets  were  so  badly 
kept,  that  ^^one  could  not  turn  an  egg,  nor  utter  a  word  in  the 

1  Memoiiet  de  Testat,  vH  iupra,  98. 

'  DaranUe,  M^m  and  Thore,  were  sons  of  the  constable.  Their  eldest 
brother,  Maiahal  Frauds  de  Montmorency,  whose  greatest  vice  was  his  slag- 
gishnesB  and  bis  devotion  to  his  ease,  had  left  Paris  a  few  days  before,  on  the 
pretext  of  going  to  the  chase.  His  Asence  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  was 
supposed  to  have  saved  not  only  his  life,  but  that  of  his  brothers.  The  Gaises 
would  gladly. haye  destroyed  a  family  whose  inflnenoe  and  superior  antiquity 
had  for  a  generation  been  obnoxious  to  their  ambitious  designs ;  but  it  was 
too  haiazdooa  to  leave  the  head  of  the  family  to  avenge  hia  muxderod 
brothem 
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oonncil,  bnt  it  was  forthwith  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Alva." 
And,  indeed,  what  else  could  be  expected,  since  those  who  were 
present,  and  even  his  own  brothers,  communicated  to  foreigners 
and  enemies  the  king's  most  confidential  deliberations?  He 
earnestly  begged  Charles  to  apply  a  prompt  remedy  to  this 
matter  in  future.  The  last  point  was  the  observance  of  the 
Edictpf  Pacification.  What  opinion  would  foreign  nations  form 
of  the  king,  if  lie  suffered  a  law  solemnly  made,  and  frequently 
confirmed  by  oath,  to  be  openly  trampled  upon  ?  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  he  allied  the  recent  attack  upon  the  Protestants 
of  Troyes  returning  from  their  place  of  worship,  the  tragic  ter- 
mination of  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

To  that  part  of  Coligny's  remarks  which  related  to  the  war 
in  Flanders,  it  is  said  that  Charles  made  no  direct  reply ;  but 
he  declared  that  he  had  never  suspected  the  admiral's  loyalty, 
and  that  he  accounted  him  a  good  man,  and  a  great  and  gener- 
ous captain.  There  was  not  another  man  in  the  kingdom  whom 
he  would  prefer  to  him.  And  he  again  asseverated  his  intention 
to  enforce  a  religious  observance  of  his  edicts ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, indeed,  he  had  recently  despatched  commissioners  into  all 
the  provinces,  as  the  queen  could  infonn  him.  "  That  is  true, 
Monsieur  I'amiral,"  said  Catharine,  "  and  you  know  it."  "  Yes, 
madam,"  he  replied,  "commissioners  have  been  sent,  among 
whom  are  some  that  condemned  me  to  be  hung,  and  set  a  price 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns  on  my  head."  "  Then,"  rejoined 
Charles,  "  we  must  send  others  who  are  open  to  no  suspicion." 
Again  he  promised  with  his  accustomed  oath  to  see  that  the 
attempt  upon  the  admiral's  life  should  be  so  punished  that  the 
retnbution  would  be  forever  remembered;*  after  which  he 
inquired  whether  Coligny  were  satisfied  with  the  judges  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation.  Coligny  replied 
that  he  committed  himself  in  this  matter  to  the  king's  pnidence, 
but  suggested  that  Cavaignes,  the  recently  appointed  maitre  de 
requetes,  and  two  other  Huguenots  be  added  to  the  connnission. 

*  There  was  no  need  of  going  far,  Coligny  responded,  to  discover  the  author. 
**  Qu^on  en  deraande  k  Monsieur  de  Guise,  il  dira  qui  est  oeluy  qiti  m*a  pre»U 
une  telle  charitt' ;  mais  Diea  ne  me  soit  jamais  en  aide  si  ]e  demande  Ten* 
geance  d*un  tel  outrage/*     Mem.  de  Testat,  tUn  nipra,  104,  106. 
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The  king  aud  De  Eetz  both  endeavored  to  persuade  the  ad- 
miral to  permit  himself  to  be  transported,  for  safety's  sake,  to 
the  Louvre ;  but  Coligny's  friends  would  not  consent  to  a  re- 
moval which  might  endanger  his  life.  Charles  requested,  before 
he  left,  to  see  the  ball  extracted  from  the  wounded  ann,  and  ex- 
amined it  with  apparent  curiosity.  Catharine  took  it  next,  and 
said  that  she  was  glad  that  it  had  been  removed,  for  she  remem- 
bered that,  when  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  shot,  the  physicians 
repeatedly  said  that,  even  if  the  ball  were  poisoned,  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  when  once  the  ball  was  taken  out. 
Many  afterward  regarded  it  as  \a  significant  circumstance  that 
the  queen  mother's  mind  should^have  reverted  on  this  occasion 
to  the  murder  of  which  the  Lprraine  family  still  persisted  in  ac- 
cusing Coligny  of  having  been  the  instigator.* 

Such  was,  according  to  the  solitary  Huguenot  who  was  present 
by  Coligny's  bed,  and  who  survived  the  subsequent  massacre,  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  at  this  celebrated  interview.  But, 
if  we  may  credit  the  account  which  purports  to  have  been  given 
by  Henry  of  Anjou,  there  was  an  incident  which  he  failed  to 
mention.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  conversation  Coligny  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  king. ia- private,  a  request  which 
Charles  willingly  granted,  motioning  Henry  and  Catharine  to  * 
withdraw.  They  accordingly  retired  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  they  remained  standing  during  the  suspicious  coUocjuy. 
Meanwhile  tlieir  apprehensions  were  awakened  as  they  noticed 
that  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  captains 
of  the  admiral's  party  in  this  and  an  adjacent  room  and  below 
stairs.  The  sad  looks  of  the  Huguenots,  tlieir  gestures  expres- 
sive of  discontent,  their  suppressed  whispers,  as  they  passed  to 
and  fro,  before  and  behind  the  queen  and  her  favorite  son,  with 
less  respect  than  the  latter  thought  was  due  to  them,  impressed 
ckthariMftt.  ^®^^  with  the  idea  that  they  were  objects  of  distrust. 
SSSfnpUw  Catharine  afterward  admitted  to  Henry  that  never 
^'f^^r^oce.     ijj  i^er  life  was  she  so  glad  to  get  out  of  any  other 

place.     Her  impatience  soon  impelled  her  to  cut  short  the  con- 

>  OiMpftris  OolinU  Vita,  114-121 ;  M^^oires  de  Testat,  ulfi  iupra,  102-106. 
The  two  aooonnU  agree  almost  word  for  word.  There  ia  a  briefer  nacratlTe  in 
BeTeiUe-lUtiB,  178, 179;  and  Euaeb.  Philad.  Dialog!,  L  87. 
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fereiice  between  Cliarles  and  Coligny — much  to  tlie  regret  of 
Charles — on  the  pretext  tliat  longer  conversation  might  retard 
the  sick  man's  recovery. 

Scarcely  had  tlio  royal  party  left  the  admiraPs  lodgings,  wlien 
Catharine  b^an  to  ply  Charles  Mrith  questions  respecting  Co- 
ligny's  private  coiiiimmication.  Several  times  lie  absolutely  re- 
fused to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  But  at  last,  losing  all  patience, 
he  roughly  answered  her  with  an  oath :  "  Wliat  the  admiral  told 
^  me  was  true :  kings  are  recognized  as  6uck«n  France  only  so  far 
as  they  have  the  power  to  reward  or  punisl^heir  sn\|l^ts  and  ser- 
vants ;  and  this  power  and  the  managei^^Sof  the  wairs  of  the 
entire  state  have  insensibly  slipj^ed  into  your  hand&.  But  this 
authority  of  yours,  the  admiral  told  me,  may  some  day  become 
highly  prejudicial  both  to  me  and  to  my  whole  kingdom,  and  I 
ought  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  and  to  be  on  my  guanl. 
Of  this  he  had  desired,  as  one  of  my  best  and  most  faithful 
subjects,  to  warn  me  before  he  died.  Well  then,  7non  Dleu^ 
since  you  will  know  it,  this  is  what  the  admiral  was  telling  me.'* 
"  This  was  uttered,"  Anjou  subsequently  said,  "  with  so  much 
passion  and  f  ur}%  that  the  speech  cut  us  to  the  heart.  We  con- 
cealed our  emotion  as  best  we  could,  and  vindicAted  ourselves. 
Tliis  discourse  we  pursued  from  the  admiral's  lodgings  to  the 
Louvre.  There,  after  having  left  the  king  in  his  oa^ti  room, 
we  retired  to  that  of  the  queen,  my  mother,  who  was  nettled 
and  offended  in  the  highest  degree  by  this  langniftge  of  the  ad- 
miral to  the  king,  and  still  more  by  the  credit  the  king  seemed 
to  give  it,  fearing  that  this  might  occasion  some  change  in  our 
affairs  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  state.  To  be  frank,  we  found 
ourselves  so  unprovided  with  counsel  and  miderstanding,  that, 
being  unable  to  come  to  any  determination  at  that  time,  we 
separated,  deferring  the  matter  until  the  morrow."  * 

Meantime,  Charles,  not  content  with  closing  all  the  gates  of 
chariw  Paris,  savc  two,  which  were  to  be  strictly  guardcil, 
SjI^i^USi  *^^  ^^^^  ordering  a  speedy  judicial  investigation,  de- 
dispieamxe.  gpatclicd,  ou  tlic  vcry  day  of  the  attempt  on  Coligny's 
life,  a  circular  letter  to  all  tlie  governor  of  the  provinces,  and 

'  Diaooun  da  roy  Henxy  III.,  vbi.wpray  608-60S. 
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a  siiuilar  letter  to  liis  ambaseadors  at  foreign  courts,  declar- 
ative of  Ills  profound  displeasure  at  this  audacious  crime.  In 
the  former  he  said :  ^^  I  am  at  once  sending  in  every  direction 
in  pursuit  of  the  perpetrator,  with  a  view  to  catch  him  and 
inflict  such  punishment  upon  him  as  is  required  by  a  deed  so 
wicked,  so  displeasing,  and,  moreover,  so  inconvenient ;  for  the 
reparation  of  whicli  I  wish  to  forget  nothing."  And  lest  any 
persons,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  should  be 
aroused  by  this  ne^to  make  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  ho 
called  upcMM^l  ttie^govemors  to  explain  the  full  circumstances 
of  the  caseP*'  Aisu Wevery  one,"  he  wrote, "  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  observe  inviolate  my  edict  of  pacification,  and  so  strictly 
to  punish  those  who  contravene  its  provisions,  that  men  may 
judge  how  sincere  is  my  will."  *  In  a  similar  strain  he  wrote 
to  his  ambassador  in  England,  that  he  was  ^^  infinitely  sorry  " 
(infiniment  marry),  and  that  he  desired  him  to  acquaint  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  his  detennination  to  cause  such  signal  justice 
to  be  executed,  that  every  one  m  his  realm  might  take  example 
therefrom.  ^^  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,"  he  added  in  a 
postscript,  "  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  this  wicked  act 
proceeds  from  the  enmity  between  his  [the  admiral's]  house  and 
the  Guises.  I  shall  know  how  to  provide  that  they  involve  none 
of  my  subjects  in  their  quarrels ;  for  I  intend  that  my  edict  of 
pacification  be  observed  in  all  points." ' 

Kot  long  after  the  king  had  left  Coligny's  room,  the  admiral 
was  visited  by  JeanjlaEerrierea,  Vidame  de  Chartres,  a  leading 

The  vktaune  ^^^'8!l?B5l^  ^^^  Came  to  condole  with  him.  He  also 
deciuutras  had  a'more  practical  object  in  view.  In  a  conference 
Hagoenotato  oif  the  great  nobles  of  the  reformed  faith,  held  in  the 
room  adjoining  the  admiral's,  he  advocated  the  in- 
*^sm\  ^?pflrtP^  of  thf>  Pn^tOTtflufq  fr^m  Pari°i  and  urged  it  at 
considerable  length.  He  saw  in  the  event  of  the  day  the  first 
act  of  a  tragedy  whose  catastrophe  could  not  be  long  deferred. 
The  Huguenots  had  thrust  their  head  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
lion  ;  it  were  prudent  to  draw  it  out  while  it  was  yet  time.  •  But 

^  Le  Toi  H  Mimddldt,  22  aoOt,  Correspondance  da  roi  Charles  IX.  et  da  near 
de  Haodeloi  (Puis,  1880),  86,  87. 
*  Oaamp.  dipL  de  LaHoUie  Fexutton,  tIl  888, 888. 
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this  sensible  advice,  based  less  upon  any  distinct  evidence  of  a 
plot  for  their  destruction  than  upon  the  obvious  temptation 
which  their  defenceless  situation  o£Fered  to  a  woman  prover- 
biallj  unscrupulous,  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of  those 
present.  Tcligny,  in  particular,  tlie  accomplish^  and  amiable 
son-in-law  of  Coligny,  opposed  a  scheme  which  not  only  might 
endanger  the  admiral's  life,  but  would  certainly  displease  tlie 
king,  bybetiayii^  diotnist  of  his  ability  or  his  inclination  to- 
defend  his  Protestant  subjects/  ^ 

Saturday  morning  came,  and  witli  it  a  report  frfl^Coligny's 
physicians,  announcing  that  his  wounds  wolfid  not  ^^ve  serious. 
Meanwhile  tlie  investigation  into  the  attempted  assassination 
was  pursued,  and  disclosed  more  and  more  evidence  of  the  eom« 
plicity  of^the  Guises.  The  young  duke  anHHiis  uncle  Anmale, 
conscious  of  the  suspicion  in  which  they  were  held,  and  fearful 
perhaps  of  the  king's  anger,  should  fclie  part  they  had  taken  be- 
come known,  prepared  to  retire  from  Pario<  and  came  to  Charles 
to  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  telling  him  at  tlie  same  time  that 
they  had  long  noticed  that  their  services  were  not  pleasing  to 
him.  Charles,  with  little  show  of  courtesy,  badfi-tliem  depart. 
Should  they  prove  guilty,  he  said,  he  would  find  means  to  bring 
.them  to  justice.' 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  Catharine  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  must  come  to  a  final  decision  respecting  the  means  of 
Qitharincand  cxtricating  thcmselvcs  from  their  present  embarrass- 
^"il'flnS  de.  ments.  MaureveFs  shot  had  done  no  execution.  Co- 
c*^on-  ligny  was  likely  to  recover,  to  be  more  than  ever  the 

idol  of  the  fingiicriols,  to  become  more  than^xficJiig  favorite 
of  the  king.  In  that  case  the  influence  of  Catharine  and  her 
youngeVson  would  be  irretrievably  lost ;  especially  if  the  ju- 
dicial investigation  now  in  progress  should  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  plan  of  assassination.  Cer- 
tainly neither  Henry  of  Guise  nor  his  mother  would  consent  to 
bear  the  entire  responsibility.  More  than  that,  the  Huguenots 
were  uttering  loud  demands  for  justice,  which  to  guilty  con- 
sciences sounded  like  threats  of  retribution. 

>  M^moires  de  Tettat,  ubiwpra,  IM,  107.  *  Ibid.,  lOa 
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We  must  liere  reciir  to  Henry  of  Anjoii's  own  account  of  this 
critical  period;  for  that  strange  confession  throws  the  only 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  process  by  which  the  young  king  was 
moved  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  whereby  he  earned  the  repu- 
tation— of  wliich  it  will  be  difficult  to  divest  him — of  a  monster 
of  cruelty.  "  I  went,''  says  Aiijou,  "  to  see  my  inotlier,  who 
Iiad  already  risen.  I  was  filled  with  anxiety,  as  also  she  was 
on  her  side.  We  adopted  at  that  time  no  other  detennina- 
tion  than  to  despatch  the  admiral  by  whatever  means  possible. 
As  artifice  and  cunning  could  no  longer,  be  employed,  we  must 
proceed  by  open  measures.  But,  to  do  this,  we  must  bring  the 
king  to  this  same  resolution.  We  decided  tliat  we  would  go  in 
the  afternoon  to  his  private  room,  and  would  bring  in  the  Duke 
of  Kevers,  Marslials  Tavannes  and  Retz,  and  Chancellor  fii- 
rague,  solely  to  obtain  their  advice  as  to  the  means  we  should 
employ  in  executing  the  plan  upon  which  my  mother  and  I  had 
ali*eady  agreed, 

^^  As  soon  as  we  had  entered  the  room  in  which  tlie  king  my 
brother  was,  my  mother  began  to  represent  to  him  tliat  the 

party  of  the  Hugnenptft-waa  snning  agame^4iim  on 
Charles  with    accouut  of  tlic  wouudiug  of  the  adniiral,  the  latter 

having  sent  several  despatches  to  Gennany  to  make  a  , 
levy  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
fpr  another  levy  of  ten  thousand  foot ;  that  most  of  the  French 
captains  belonging  to  the  Huguenot  party  had  already  left  in 
order  to  raise  troops  within  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  time 
and  place  of  assembling  had  been  fixed  upon.  Let  so  powerful 
an  army  as  this  once  be  joined  to  their  French  troops — a  thing 
which  was  only  too  practicable — and  the  king's  forces  would  not 
be  half  sufficient  to  resist  them,  in  view  of  the  intrigues  and 
leagues  they  had,  inside  and  outside  of  the  kingdom,  with  many 
cities,  communities,  and  nations.  Of  this  she  had  good  and  cer- 
tain advices.  Their  allies  were  to  revolt  in  conjunction  with 
the  Huguenots  under  pretext  of  the  public  good;  and  for  him 
(Charles),  being  weak  in  pecuniary  resources,  she  saw  no  place 
of  security  in  France.  And,  indeed,  there  was  besides  a  new 
consequence  of  which  she  wished  to  warn  him.  It  was  that  all 
the  Catholics^  wearied  by  so  long  a  war,  and  vexed  by  so  many 
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sorts  of  calamities,  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  tliem.  In 
case  he  refused  to  follow  their  counsel,  tliey  also  liad  determined 
among  themselves  to  elect  a  captain-general  to  midertake  their 
protection,  and  to  form  a  league  oflFpinflive  .and  defensive  against 
the  Huguenots.  Thus  he  would  remain  alone,  enveloped  in 
great  danger,  and  without  power  or  authority.  All  France 
would  be  seen  armed  by  two  great  parties,  over  which  lie  would 
have  no  command,  and  from  which  he  could  exact  just  as  little 
obedience.  But,  to  ward  o£F  so  gitet  a  danger,  a  peril  impending 
over  him  and  his  entire  state,  so  much  ruin,  and  so  many  calam- 
ities which  were  in  preparation  and  just  at  hand,  and  the  murder 
of  so  many  thousands  of  men — ^to  avert  all  these  misfortunes,  a 
single  thrust  of  the  sword  would  sufSce — ^the  admiral,  the  head 
and  author  of  all  the  civil  wars,  alone  need  l)e  put  to  death. 
Tlie  designs  and  enterprises  of  the  Huguenots  would  perish 
witli  him ;  and  the  Catliolics,  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  two 
or  three  men,  would  remain  obedient  to  him  (the  king)." 

Such  argmnents,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  character,  does 
Henry  tell  us  that  he  and  his  wily  motlier  addi-essed  to  the  mi- 
happy  Charles.  At  first  their  woi^ds  irritated  him,  and,  without 
convincing,  drove  him  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  A  little 
.  later,  giving  credit  to  the  oft-repeated  assertions  of  his  false  ad- 
visers, and  his  imagination  becoming  inflamed  by  the  pictnre 
of  the  dangers  snrromiding  him  which  they  so  skilfully  painted^ 
he  would,  nevertheless,  hear  nothing  of  the  crime  to  which  he 
was  urged,  but  began  anxiously  to  consult  those  who  were 
present  whether  there  were  no  other  means  of  escape.  Each 
man  gave  his  opinion  in  succession ;  and  each  suppor,tgdX!atha- 
rine's  views,  until  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Rctz,  who,  contmry  to 
the  expectation  of  the  conspirators,  gave  expression  to  more 
noble  sentiments.'  If  any  one  were  justified  in  hating  Coligny 
and  his  faction,  he  said,  it  was  himself,  maligned,  as  he  had 


'  There  is  here,  however,  a  direct  contradiction,  which  I  shaU  not  attempt 
to  reconcile,  between  the  account  of  Henry  and  that  of  the  younger  Tavanntfs, 
who  represents  Rets  as  one  of  the  most  violent  in  his  recommendationa.  Ac- 
cording to  Tavannes,  it  was  his  father,  Marshal  Tavannes,  that  advocated  mod- 
eration. In  other  respects  the  two  accoonts  are  strongly  oorrobormtiTe  of 
each  other. 
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been,  both  in  France  and  abroad;  but  he  was  unwilling,  in 
avenging  private  wrongs,  to  involve  France  and  its  royal  family 
in  dishonor.  The  king  would  justly  be  taxed  with  perfidy,  and 
all  confidence  in  .his  word  or  in  public  \faith  would  be  lost. 
Henceforth  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  for  terms  of  peace 
in  those  new  civil  wars  in  which  the  French  must  be  involved, 
and  of  which  their  children  would  not  see  the  end. 

These  wholesome  words  at  first  struck  speechless  the  advo- 
cates of  murder.     Then  they  undertook,  by  repeating  their 
arroments,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  prophetic  warn- 
tents  rcioo-     ing  to  which  the  king  had  just  listen^.     They  sue- 

'*  ceeded  but  too  well.     "  That  instant,"  says  Henry  of 

Anjou,  ^^  we  perceived  a  sudden  change,  a  strange  and  wonder- 
ful metamorphosis  in  the  king.  He  placed  himself  on  our  side, 
and  adopted  our  opinion,  going  much  beyond  us  and  to  more 
criminal  lengths ;  since,  whereas  before  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade him,  now  we  had  to  restrain  him.  For,  rising  and  ad- 
dressing us,  while  imposing  silence  upon  us,  he  told  us  in  anger 
and  fury,  swearing  by  God's  death  that,  ^  since  we  thought  it 
good  that  the  admiral  should  be  killed,  he  would  have  it  so ; 
but  that  with  hun  all  the  Huguenots  of  France  must  be  killed, 
in  order  that  not  one  might  remain  to  reproach  him  hereafter ;. 
and  that  we  should  promptly  see  to  it.'  And  going  out  furi- 
ously, he  left  us  in  his  room,  where  we  deliberated  the  rest  of 
the  day,  during  the  evening,  and  for  a  good  part  of  the  night, 
and  decided  upon  tliat  which  seemed  advisable  for  the  execution 
of  such  an  enterprise."  ' 

This  is  the  strange  record  of  the  change  by  which  Charles, 
from  being  the  friend  of  Admiral  Coligny,  became  the  accom- 
plice in  his  murder  and  in  countless  other  assassinations 
throughout  France.  The  admission  of  his  guilt  by  one  of  the 
principal  actom  in  the  tragedy  is  so  frank  and  undiBgnised  that 
we  find  it  difiScult  to  believe  that  the  narrative  can  have  em- 
anated from  his  lips.  But  the  freaks  of  a  burdened  conscience 
are  not  to  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  most  callous  or  reticent 
criminal  sometimes  is  aroused  to  a  recognition  of  his  wicked- 

>  Diaoonn  du  107  Henry  m.,  (MMMK)6L 
TOLw  n.— 28 
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nes8,  and  burns  to  commimicate  to  another  the  fearful  aecret 
whose  deposit  has  become  intolerable  to  himself.  And  fortu- 
nately the  confession  of  the  princely  felon  does  not  stand  alone. 
The  son  of  another  of  the  wretches  who  persuaded  Charles  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects  lias  given  ns  the 
account  which  he  undoubtedly  received  from  his  father  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  we  find  the  two  statements  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Tavannes  says:  ^^The  king  notified  (of 
the  attempt  upon  Coligny's  life),  is  offended,  ana  threatens  tlie 
Guises,  not  knowing  whence  the  blow  came.  After  a  while,  he 
is  appeased  by  the  queen,  assisted  by  the  sieur  de  Retz.  They 
make  his  Majesty  angry  with  the  Huguenots — a  vice  peculiar 
to  his  Majesty,  who  is  of  choleric  humor.  They  induce  him  to 
believe  that  they  have  discovered  an  enterprise  of  the  Hugue- 
nots directed  against  him.  He  is  reminded  of  the  designs  of 
Meaux  and  of  Amboise.  Suddenly  gained  over,  as  his  mother 
had  promised  herself  that  he  would  be,  he  abandons  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  remains  sorry,  with  the  rest,  that  the  wound  lidd^ 

not  pro ved_  mortal^ — 

\ — ^^And  now,  the  assassination  of  the  admiral  having  received 

the  king's  approval,  it  only  remained  to  decide  upon  the  number 

,of  Protestants  who  should  be  involved  with  him  in  a  common 

destruction,  and  to  perfect  the  arrangements  for  the  execution 

of  the  murderous  plot.     How  manv,  and  who  wei-e 

Few  victims  *  

noiected  at  thc  victinis  wliosc  sacrifice  was  predetermined  ?  This 
is  a  question  which,  with  our  present  means  of  infor- 
mation, we  are  unable  to  answer.  Catliarine,  it  is  true,  used  to 
declare  in  later  times  that  she  contemplated  no  general  massa- 
cre ;  that  she  took  upon  her  conscience  the  blood  of  only  five 
or  six  persons ; '  and,  although  the  unsupported  assertion  of  so 
perfidious  a  woman  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  any  great  con- 
sideration, we  can  readily  see  that  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen 
leaders  might  have  fully  contented  her.     She  was  not  seeking 


'  M<Jmoires  de  Gospard  de  Saiilx,  seignear  de  Tavannes,  by  hU  son,  Jean 
de  Saulz,  vicomto  de  Tavannes  (Petitot  edition),  iii.  293,  204. 

'  "'  Reginain  quidem  certnm  est  dictitare  solit-am,  edita  strage,  '  se  tantam 
MX  horainum  interf ectorum  sanguinem  in  suam  conscientiam  recipere.  *  ** 
Jean  de  Serres  (ed.  of  1575),  iv.,  foL  29.     The  whole  passage  is  interesting. 
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for  revenge  bo  much  as  paving  the  way  for  her  ambition-  There 
were  few  Huguenots  who  were  apparently  bo  powerful  as  to  in- 
terfere with  her  projects.  Coligny,  their  acknowledged  head ; 
the  Count  of  Mont^mery,  personally  hated  as  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henj^  the  Second,  in  the  ill-fated 
tournament;  the  Yidamfi  of . Gluuires ;  and  La  Bochefpucauld 
— ^these  were  doubtless  of  the  number.  Would  she  have  desired 
to  include  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  ?  Not 
the  former,  on  account  of  his  recent  marriage  with  her^^pigh- 
ter.  Yet  to  whom  the  Bourbons  wgre  indebted  for  the  omis- 
sion of  their  names  from  the  proscriptive  roll  we  cannot  tell. 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  became  the  interest 
of  all  the  families  concerned  to  put  the  conduct  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  most  favorable  light  Thus,  Jean  de  Tavannes  states 
that  his  father  saved  the  life  of  the  Beamese  in  that  infamous 
conclave ;  but  so  little  did  the  latter  believe  him,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  persistently  refused  to  confer  upon  hira  the  mar- 
shaPs  baton,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  received,  on  tlie 
ground  that  Oaspard  de  Tavannes  was  an  instigator  of  the  mas- 
sacre.* 

Thus  much  must  be  held  to  be  clearly  established :  that  fan-  ^ 
cied  political  exigencies  demanded  the  assassination  of  only  very 
fey  .pfiCaonsT  that  personal  Jiatred,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  or  "^ 
of  the  minor  conspirators,  adidfid  many  more ;  that  a  still  greater 
number  were  murdered  in  cold-Uood^  simply  that  their  spoils 
might  enrich^&e  as^ssins.  What  part  must  be  assigned  to 
religions  zeal?^  To  aoj^true  outgrowth  of  religion,  none  at 
jdl ;  but  much  to  the  malice  and  the  depraved  moral  teadiings 

*  **  Le  roy  Henry  qnatriesme  disoit  qae  oe  qa'il  ne  m^avoit  tenu  promeme 
estoit  en  Tengeanoe  dee  services  faicts  par  le  sieor  de  Tavannes  mon  p^e  anx 
bataiUes  de  Jamao  et  Montcontonr,  mais  le  principal,  parce  qn^il  Paocnsoit 
d^avoir  oonseiU^  la  Sainct  Barthelemy ;  ce  qn^il  disoit  ik  ses  familiers,  ct  iL 
tort,  parce  qoe  ledict  sienr  de  Tavannes  en  oe  temps-Uk  fat  cause  qnUl  ne 
ooomst  la  mesme  fortnne  que  le  sieor  admiral  de  Golig^ny.**  M^moires  de 
Tavannes  (Petitot  edit ),  iii.  222. 

'  To  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  herself  to  any  such  mo- 
tive is  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  Even  the  author  of  the  ^^  Tocsain  centre 
les  massacreiirs  **  rejects  the  supposition  without  hesitation.  (Original  edi- 
tion, p.  157.)    Catharine  was  oerteinly  a  free-thinker,  probably  an  atheist. 
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of  its  professed  representatives.  The  hatred  of  Protestantism, 
BeUgioos  engendered  in  tlie  minds  of  the  people  by  long  years 
'***'****  devoted  to  traducing  the  character  ana  designs  of 
the  reformers,  now  bore  frnit  after  its  own  kind,  in  revolting 
crimes  of  every  sort ;  while  the  lesson,  sednlousLy  inculcated  by 
priests,  bishops,  and  monks,  that  obstinate  heretics  might  right- 
eously be,  and  ought  to  be  exterminated  from  the  faoe  of  the 
earth,  permitted  many  a  Parisian  burgess  to  commit  acts  frcmi 
which  any  but  the  most  diabolic  nature  would  otherwise  have 
recoiled  in  horror.  But  of  the  measure  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy  for  this  stupendous  crime,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

In  devising  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots, 
the  queen  mother  and  her  council  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
coui'se  puiTsued  by  the  Huguenots  themselves,  and  by  tlie  very 
ppecantion-  cii*cumstances  of  the  case.  Under  pretence  of  taking 
•ry  incuMire*.  nieasurcs  to  sccure  the  safety  of  the  Protestants,  the 
"  quarteniei*8  "  could  go,  without  exciting  suspicion,  from  house 
to  house,  and  make  a  complete  list  of  all  belonging  to  the  re- 
formed church.*  The  same  excuse  served  to  justify  the  court 
in  posting  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  arquebusiers,  a  part  along 
the  river,  a  part  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Coligny's 
residence.'  And  now  the  Protestants  themselves,  startled  by 
the  unusual  commotion  which  they  noticed  in  the  city,  and  by 
the  frequent  passage  to  and  fro  of  nxen  carrying  arms,  sent  a 
gentleman  to  the  Louvre  to  ask  the  king  for  a  few  guards  to 
protect  the  dwelling  of  their  wounded  leader.  The  request 
was  only  for  five  or  six  guards  ;  but  Charles,  feigning  astonish- 
ment and  deep  regret  that  there  shoidd  be  any  reason  for  such 
apprehensions,  insisted,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  Anjou, 
who  stood  by,  upon  despatching  fifty,  under  command  of  Cos- 
seins.  So  well  known  was  the  captain's  hostility  to  Coligny 
and  the  Protestants,  that  Thore,  Montmorency's  T)rother,  whis- 
pered to  the  Huguenot  messenger  as  he  with(h^w  :  "  You  could 
not  have  been  given  in  guard  to  a  worse  enemy;"  but  the 
royal  direction  was  so  positive  that  no  remonstrance  seemed 

*  M^moires  de  Testat,  ubiaupra,  106.  '  Ibid.,  109. 
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possible.  Accordingly,  Cosseins  and  his  arquebusiers  took  pos- 
session, in  the  king's  name,  of  two  shops  adjoining  Coliguy's 
abode.^  With  as  little  ceremony,  Rambouillet,  the  '^  marechal 
des  logis,"  tnmed  tlie  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  out  of  the 
lodgings  ho  had  previously  assigned  them  in  the  Rue  de  Be- 
thisy,  and  gave  tlie  quarters  to  the  Protestant  gentlemen  in- 
stead.' The  reason  assigned  for  this  action  was  that  the  Hu- 
guenots might  be  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  the  admiral,  for 
mutual  protection ;  the  real  object  seems  to  have  been  to  sweep 
them  more  easily  into  the  conmion  net  of  destruction. 

And  yet  the  majority  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  not 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  their  situation.  In  a  second  conference 
held  late  on  Saturday,  the  Yidame  of  Chartres  was  almost 
alone  in  ni^ng  install  r«treat.  Navarre,  Conde,  and  others 
thought  it  sufficient  to  demand  justice,  and  the  departm-e  of 
the  Guises,  as  possessing  dangerous  credit  with  the  common 
people.  Teligny  again  dwelt  upon  the  wrong  done  to  Chfl^les 
in  distrusting  his  sincerity,  and  deprecated  a  course  that  might 
naturally  irritate  him.  One  Bouchavannes  was  noticed  in  the 
conference — a  professed  Protestant,  but  suspiciously  intimate 
with  Catharine,  Retz,  and  other  avowed  enemies  of  the  faith. 
He  said  nothing,  but  listened  attentively.  So  soon  as  the 
meeting  was  over^  Bouchavannes  went  to  the  Louvre  and  re- 
lated the  discussion  to  the  queen  mother.'  The  traitor's  re- 
port, doubtless  grossly  exaggerated,  is  supposed  to  have  decided 
Catharine  to  prompt  action.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
calumnious  perversion  of  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the 
Huguenot  conference  was  employed  to  inflame  tlie  passions  of 
tlie.mob,  as  well  as  to  justify  the  atrocities  of  the  morrow  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-third 
of  August.  Coligny  had  been  writing  to  his  friends  throughout 
France,  recommending  them  to  be  quiet,  and  informing  them  of 
the  investigations  now  in  progress.  God  and  tlie  king,  he  said, 
would  do  justice.    His  wounds  wei'e  not  mortal,  thank  God,    If 

'  H^moirsB  de  restat,  vbisupra^  110,  111. 

•  lUd.,  Ill ;  QmptxiB  GolinU  ViU  (1575),  lU. 

*  IfifimoireB  de  TesUi,  ubi  mpra^  112. 
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his  ann  was  wonnded,  his  brain  was  yet  sound/  Meantiinei 
the  original  framers  of  the  murderous  plot  had  called  in  the 
Ouises,  who  in  reality  had  not  left  Paris.'  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  execution  should  be  intrusted  to  them,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bastard  of  Angouleme,  CharWs  natural  brother,  and 
Marshal  Tavannes.  And  now  at  last  we  emerge  from  the  mist 
that  envelops  many  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  night  of  horrors. 
The  records  of  the  Ildtel  de  Yille  contain  the  first  docnmentaiy 
evidence  of  the  coming  massacre.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt, 
unfortimately,  of  <i£^arle6'»  apiM^oiral  and  pomj>Ucity.  ^^This 
day,  the  twenty-tlijHI  day  of  August,  very  late  in  the  evening,". 
Olden  inned  Charlcs  scuds  f  or  Charrou,  "  prd vot  des  marchands," 
5St  dli  si-  ^  come  to  the  Louvre.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the 
<*««*«•  queen  mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  other  princes 
and  lords,  liis  Majesty  "  declares  that  he  has  received  intelli- 
ge^o  that  those  of  the  new  religion  intend  to  make  a  rising  by 
coi^iraey  against  himself  and  his  state,  and  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  city  of  Paris ;  and  that  this 
very  night  some  great  personages  of  the  said  new  religion  and 
i*ebels  have  conspired  against  him  and  his  said  state,  going  to 
sucli  lengths  as  to  send  his  Majesty  some  arrogant  messages 
which  sounded  like  menaces."  Conseciueutly,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  and  the  royal  family,  Charles  directs  the  prevot  to  seize 
the  keys  of  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  keep  them  carefully 
closed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering  or  leaving 
Paris.  He  also  commands  him  to  remove  all  the  boats  moored 
along  the  Seine,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  crossing  the  river ; 
and  to  put  under  arms  all  captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and 
burgesses  capable  of  doing  military  duty."  The  orders  were 
f^^i't.lifnlly  fl-nfl  prninptlv  obe;y:ed.  •  ••Xong  before  morning  dawned 
tliey  had  been  transmitted  successively  to  the  lower  municipal 
officers,  quarteniers,  dizainiers,  etc. ;  the  wherry-men  had  been 
stopped,  and  the  troops  and  burgesses  of  Paris  having  armed 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  were  assembled  ready  for  action 

'  Revcille-Matin,  ubi  9upra,  179;  M^moiresde  Testat,  ubi  iup,,  118. 
«  Capilupi,  30,  31  ;  Mem.  de  Testat,  ubi  sup.,  107,  108. 
*  Extrait  des  Registrea  et  Croniqnes  da  Boxeaa  de  la  vUlede  Puii,  AichiTM 
ouzieuaea,  vii.  213. 
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in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  that  famous  Place  de  Greve, 
so  often  drenched  in  martyr's  blood/  /! 

To  the  guilty  plotters  that  was  a  sleepless  night.  Unable  to^ 
rest  quietly,  at  a  little  before  dawn,  Catharine  with  her  two  elder 
sons  found  her  way  to  the  portal  of  the  Louvre,  adjoining  the 
tennis  court.  There,  in  a  chamber  overlooking  the  "  bassecour," 
they  sat  down  to  await  the  beginning  of  their  treacherous  enter- 
prise. If  we  may  believe  Henry  of  Anjou,  none  of  them  as  yet 
realized  its  full  horrors ;  but  as  they  quietly  watched  in  that 
hour  of  stillness  for  the  first  signs  of  the  caging  outbreak,  the 
The  flrrt  shot  ^eport  of  a  pistol-shot  reached  th^  ears.  Instantly 
^^^^  it  wrought  a  marvellous  revulsion  in  their  feelings. 
rAnxerroto.  Whether  the  shot  wounded  or  killed  any  one,  they 
knew  not ;  but  it  brought  up  vividly  to  their  imaginations  the 
results  of  the  terrible  deluge  of  blood  whose  fiood-gates  they 
had  raised.  Hastily-tiiey  send  a  servant  to  the  Duk&of  .Guitt, 
and  countermand  the  instructions  of  the  evening,  and  bid  mm 
do  no  injury  to  the  admiral.  It  is  too  late !  Tlie  messenger 
soon  returns  with  the  tidings  that  Coligny  is  already  dead,  that 
the  work  is  about  to  begin  in  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  This  news 
produces  a  fresh  change.  With  one  of  those  fluctuations  which 
are  so  easy  for  souls  that  have  no  firm  or  established  principles, 
but  shift  according  to  the  deceptive,  ever-varying  tide  of  appa- 
rent interest,  the  mother  and  her  sons  return  heartily  to  their 
former  purpose.  The  die  is  cast,  the  deed  is  half  done ;  let  it 
be  fully  and  boldly  consummated.  No  room  now  for  pit)'  or 
regret.' 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-fourth  of  August — a  day 
sacred  in  the  Roman  calendar  to  the  memory  of  Saint  Barthol- 
omew. Torcjties  and  blazing  lights  had  been  burning  all  night 
in  the  streets,  to  render  the  task  easy.  The  houses  in  which 
Protestants  lodged  had  been  distinctly  marked  with  a  white 
cross.  The  assassins  themselves  had  agreed  upon  badges  for 
mutual  reoc^ition — a  white  cross  on  the  hat,  and  a  handkerchief 
tied  about  the  right  arm.     The  signal  for  beginning  was  to,  be 


'  The  mooMiiTe  orden  are  givea  in  the  Azohives  oazienaeB,  vii.  dl5-817, 
*  Ditoona  da  logr  Henzy  IIL,  508.  ,^am^ 
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given  by  the  great  bell  of  the  "  Palais  de  Justice  "  on  the  island 
of  theold"cit^.'" 

The  preparations  had  not  been  so  cautiously  made  but  that 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  Hugu^DQt&  living  near 
Coligny.  Going  out  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  die  dash  of 
arms,  and  the  unusual  light  in  the  streets,  they  received  the 
answer  that  there  was  to  be  a  mock  combat  in  the  Louvre — a 
pleasure  castle  was  to  be  assaulted  for  the  king's  diversion.*  But^ 
as  they  went  farther  and  approached  the  Louvre,  their  eyes 
were  greeted  by  the  sight  of  more  torches  and  a  great  number 
of  armed  men.  Tne  guards,  full  of  the  contemplated  plot,  could 
not  refrain  from  insults.  It  soon  came  tpblqws,  and  a  Gascon 
soldier  wounded  a  Protestant  gentleman  with  his  halberd.  It 
may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  shot  was  fired  which  Catha- 
rine  and  her  sons  heard  from  the  open  window  of  the  Louvre. 
Declaring  that  the  fury  of  the  troops  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sffiiiued,  the  queen  now  gave  orders  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  neigh- 
boring church  of  St.  Germain  I'Aiixerrois.* 

Meantime  Henry  of  Guise,  Henry  of  Valois,  the  Bastard  of 
Angoulcme,  and  their  attendants,  had  reached  the  admiral's 
Murder  of  Ad-  hoiisc.  The  woundcd  man  was  almost  alone.  Could 
mirai  Coligny.  ^jj^j.^  \yQ  j^jjy  clcarcr  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  his  piw- 

pose,  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  charges  of  conspiracy  with  which 
his  enemies  afterward  attempted  .to  blacken  his  memory  i  * 
Guerchy  and  other  Protestant  gentlemen  had  expressed  the 
desire  to  spend  the  night  with  him ;  but  his  son-in-law,  Teligny, 
full  of  confidence  in  Charles's  good  intentions,  had  declined 

*  Tocsain  contre  les  massaorears,  121 ;  M6m.  de  Testat,  ubisup.^  116;  Jean 
de  Serres,  iv.  (1575),  fol.  31. 

*  Jean  de  Serre«,  iv.  (1575),  fol.  80. 

*  Mem.  de  Testat,  ubisup.,  117,  118 ;  Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iv.  82. 

^  The  startling  inconsistency  evidently  struck  Capilupi  very  strongly,  for  be 
tries  to  reconcile  it,  but  succeeds  only  poorly.  According  to  him,  it  waa 
either  a  ruse  to  throw  Charles  IX.  off  his  g^ard  by  a  pretence  of  confidence  in 
his  good  faith,  or  an  act  of  consummate  folly.  Any  way,  great  thanks  are 
due  to  Heaven  I  *^  £t  sia  stato  fatto  questo  da  loi,  6  con  arte,  per  dimoatraz 
di  non  dubitare  del  la  fade  del  He,  per  tanto  pitl  assiourar  aua  Maestft,  fin  che 
fosse  in  termine  d*cffettuar  i  diabolici  suoi  pensieri ;  6  vero  sdoooamente,  non 
difSdando  veramente  di  cosa  alcuna ;  in  tutti  modi  ri  ha  da  rioonofloer  da  gia* 
tia  partioolare  di  Dio,**  eta    Lo  atratagema  di  Oarlo  IX.,  1574,  8(L 
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their  offers,  and  had,  indeed,  himself  gone  to  his  own  lodgings, 
not  far  off,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honored  With  Coligny  were  Merlin, 
his  chaphun,  Par^,  the  king's  surgeon,  his  ensign  Comaton,  La 
Bonne,  Yolet,  and  four  or  five  servants.  In  the  court  below 
there-were  five  of  Navarre's  Swiss  guards  on  duty.'  Coligny,  ; 
awakened  by  the  growing  noise  in  the  streets,  had  at  first  felt/ 
no  alarm,  so  implicitly  did  he  rely  upon  the  protestations  of 
Charles,  so  confident  was  he  that  Cosseins  and  his  guards  would 
readily  quell  any  rising  of  the  Parisians.'  .  But  now  some  one 
knocks  at  the  outer  door,  and  demands  an  entrance  in  tlie  king's 
name.  Word  is  given  to  La  Bonne,  who  at  once  descends  and 
tmlocks.  It  is  Cosseins,  followed  by  the  soldiers  whom  he  com- 
mands. No  sooner  does  he  pass  the  threshold  than  he  stabs 
La  Bonne  with  his  dagger.  Next  he  seeks  the  admiral's  room, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  it,  for  the  brave  Swiss,  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives,  defend  first  the  door  leading  to  the 
stairs,  and  then  the  stairs  themselves.  And  now  Coligny  could 
no  longer  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  uproar.  He  rose  from  his 
bed,  and,  wrapping  his  dressing-gown  about  him,  asked  his 
chaplain  to  pray ;  and  while  Merlin  endeavored  to  fulfil  his 
request,  he  himself  in  audible  petitions  invoked  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  God  and  Saviour,  and  committed  to  His  hands  again  the 
80ul  he  had  received  from  Him.  It  was  then  tliat  the  person  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account — and  he  can  scarcely  have 
been  another  than  Comaton — ^rushed  into  the  room.  Wlien 
Par^  asked  him  what  the  disturbance  imported,  he  turned  to 
the  admiral  and  said :  ^^  My  lord,  it  is  God  that  is  calling  us  to 
Himself !  The  house  has  been  forced,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  resistance  ! "  To  whom  the  admiral,  unmoved  by  fear,  and 
even,  as  all  who  saw  him  testified,  without  the  least  change  of 
countenance,  replied :  "  For  a  long  time  have  I  kept  myself  in 
readiness  for  death.     As  for  you,  save  yourselves,  if  you  can. 

>  The  topog^phy  of  the  maasacre  is  made  the  subject  of  a  paper,  entitled: 
**  Lea  Tictimee  de  la  Saint-Barthelemj,"  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de  Phist.  da  prot. 
fr.,  ix.  (1860)  84-44. 

*  O.  OoUnii  Yite  (1575),  197.    Mdm.  de  Feetat,  vbi  9up.,  114. 

>  M^m.  de  Festat,  118,  119 ;  Jean  de  Senes  (1575),  !▼.,  fol.  82 ;  Bereille- 
Matin,  180;  BoMb.  Fhilad.  Dialogi  (1574),  89,  4a 
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It  were  in  vain  for  yon  to  attempt  to  save  mj  life.  1  commend 
mj  sonl  to  the  mercy  of  God."  Obedient  to  his  directions,  all 
that  were  with  him,  save  Nicholas  Muss  or  de  la  Monche,  his 
faithful  German  interpreter,  fled  to  the  roof,  and  escaped  under 
cover  of  the  darkness. 

One  of  Coligny's  Swiss  guards  had  been  shot  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  When  Cosseins  had  removed  the  barricade  of  boxes 
that  had  been  erected  farther  up,  the  Swiss  in  his  own  company, 
whose  uniform  of  green,  white,  and  black,  showed  them  to  belong 
to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  found  their  countrymen  on  the  other 
side,  but  did  them  no  harm.  Cosseins  following  them,  however, 
no  sooner  saw  these  armed  men,  than  he  ordered  his  arquebusiers 
to  shoot,  and  one  of  them  fell  dead.  It  was  a  Grerman  follows 
of  Guise,  named^i^fisme^who  first  reached  and  entered  Coligny's 
chamber,  and  who  for  the  exploit  was  subsequently  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
Cosseins,  Attin,  Sarlaboux,  and  others,  were  behind  him.  "  Is 
not  this  the  admiral  ? "  said  Besme  of  the  wounded  man,  whom 
he  found  quietly  seated  and  awaiting  his  coming.  "  I  am  he,'' 
Coligny  calmly  replied.  "  Young  man,  thou  oughtest  to  have 
respect  for  my  old  age  and  my  feebleness  ;  but  thou  shalt  not, 
nevertheless,  shorten  my  life."  *  There  were  those  who  asserted 
that  he  added :  "  At  least,  would  that  some  man,  and  not  this 
blackguard,  put  me  to  death."  But  most  of  the  murderers — 
and  among  them  Attin,  who  confessed  that  never  had  he  seen 
any  one  more  assured  in  the  presence  of  death — affirmed  that 
Coligny  said  nothing  beyond  the  words  first  mentioned.  Ko 
sooner  had  Besme  heard  the  admiraPs  reply,  than,  with  a  curse, 
he  struck  him  with  his  sword,  first  in  the  breast,  and  then  on 
tlie  head.'     The  rest  took  part,  and  quickly  despatched  him. 


*  Joh.  Wilh.  yon  Botzheim,  in  his  narrative,  gives  several  versions  of  the 
words.  According  to  one  they  were :  *^  Behem — *■  N'est  tn  pas  Admiral  ?  *  Ad- 
miraUuB — '  Guy,  je  le  snis.  Mais  vous  estes  bien  un  jenne  sonldat  pour  parler 
ainsi  aveo  un  vieil  capitaine,  poor  le  moins  an  respect  de  ma  vielesae.'  Behem 
— '  Je  snis  aasez  aage  (ag^)  por  te  faire  ta  reste.*  **  Cyolopioa  ilia  atque  inaadita 
hacteuus  detestanda  atque  execranda  laniena,  quaa  facta  est  Lntetia,  Au- 
reliis,  etc.«  published  in  F.  W.  Ebeling,  Arohivaliaofae  BeitrigeTOr  Geschichte 
Frankreichs  unter  Carl  IX.  (Leipsic,  1872),  107,  108. 

*  CapUnpi  pots  in  Besme's  month  the  words :  ^*  Now,  traitor,  restord  to  me 
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In  the  court  below,  Onise  was  impatiently  waiting  to  hear 
that  his  mortal  enemy  was  dead.  ^^  Be8me,'''he  eried  out  at 
last,  ^^  have  you  finished  ? "  ^^  It  is  done,"  the  assassin  replied. 
^^  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  (the  Bastard  of  Angouleme)  will  not 
believe  it,"  again  said  Guise,  ^^  unless  he  sees  him  with  his  own 
eyes.  Throw  him  out  of  the  window  1 "  Besme  and  Sarlaboux 
promptly  obeyed  the  command.  When  the  lifeless  remains  lay 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  court,  Hwiry  of  Guise  stooped  down 
and  with  his  handkerchief  wiped  away  the  blood  from  the  ad- 
miral's face.  "  I  recognize  him,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  he  himself  1 " 
Then,  after  ignobly^  kicking  the  -ffl/^f  hjff  ^nll^^Ti  nTif^ftg^pi'of^  h^  \ 
went  out  gayly  encotlragingTiis" followers:  "Come,  soldiers, 
take  courage ;  we  have  begun  well.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  others, 
for  so  the  king  commands  1"  And  often  through  the  day 
Guise  repeated  the  words,  "  The  king  commands ;  it  is  the  king's 
pleasure ;  it  is  his  express  command ! "  Just  then  a  bell  was 
heard,  and  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  Huguenots  were  in  aims 
to  kill  the  king.' 

As  for  Admiral  Coligny's  body,  after  the  head  had  been  cut 
olLbjr.911  ItaUaarof  the  guard  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers^lBe  trunk 
was  treated  with  every^dignity.  The  hands  were  cut  off,  and 
it  was  otherwise  mutilated  in  a  shameless  manner.     Three  days 

w^s^  dragged  about  the  streets  by  a  band  of  inhuman  boys.' 

'  —  - " 

the  blood  of  mj  master,  whioh  thou  didst  impiously  take  away  from  me  I  *' 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  used  some  such  expression.  Lo  stratag^ema 
di  Carlo  DC.,  84. 

*  Jean  de  Serrei,  De  stata  reipab.  et  rel.  (1575),  iv.,  fols.  82,  88;  M^moires 
de  I'estat,  tibiiupra^  119-122;  Vita  Gaaparis  Golinii  Gastellonii,  magni  quon- 
dam FrandflB  Amirallii  (tine  loeo^  1575),  pp.  127-131 ;  178-180.  These  latter 
accounts,  which  agree  perfectly,  are  the  best  Reveille-Matin,  ubi  sup.^  182, 
and  Boseb.  Philad.  DiiUogi  (1574),  i  89,  40 ;  Tocsain  contre  les  massacreurs 
(Rbeims,  1579),  121-128;  GapUnpi,  Lostratagemadi  Carlo  IX.  (1574),  83,  etc. ; 
Journal  d*un  cure  ligueur  (Jehan  de  lli  Fosse),  148,  149;  RelatioD  of  Olaegui, 
secretaiy  of  D.  de  Cufliga,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris ;  Particularites  incites 
sur  la  St.  Barth^lemi,  Gachard  in  Bulletins  de  TAoad^mie  royale  de  Belgique, 
xri.  (1849),  252,  253;  AlTa*s  buUetin  prepared  for  distribution,  ibid.,  ix.  (1842), 
568.  Both  are  very  inaccurate.  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  lii.)  584,  585;  Agrippa 
d'Aubign6.  ii.  16  (liv.  i.,  a  4). 

*  **  Le  Inndy  d'aprds,  ayant  la  teste  ost^  et  les  parties  honteuses  coupees 
parlmptUti  ertfan*^  fut  d*ioeulz  petit*  enfans  qui  estoient  jusques  au  nombre 
de  2  on  8(X),  trahi6,  le  yentxe  en  haut,  parmy  les  ruisseauz  de  la  ville  de  Poxia.  ** 
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Meantime  the  head  had  been  carried  to  theiLcuivre^where,  after 
Catharine  and  Charles  had  sufficiently  feasted  their  eyes  on  the 
spectacle,  it  was  fsmbalmed  and  sent  to.Eome,  a  grateful  present 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth.* 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  ghastly  trophy  ever  reached 
its  destination.  Indeed,  the  French  court  seems  to  have  be- 
come ashamed  of  its  inhumanity,  and  to  have  regretted  that  so 
startling  a  token  of  its  barbarous  hatred  had  been  allowed  to  go 
abroad.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  courier,  a 
second  courier  was  despatched  in  great  haste  to  Mandelot,  gover- 
nor of  Lyons,  bidding  him  stop  the  first  and  take  away  from  him 
the  admiral's  head.  Ue  arrived  too  late,  however ;  four  hours  be- 
fore Mandelot  received  the  king's  letter,  ^^  a  squire  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  named  Pauli,"  had  passed  through  the  city,  doubtless 
carrying  the  precious  relic'  That  it  was  actually  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  Rome,  need^Mtbe  doubted. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     For  twelve  years  he  had  been  the  most  prominent 

man  in  the  Huguenot  party,  occupying  a  position  se- 
chmrmcterand  curcd  to  him  uot  morc  by  his  resplendent^abilities  as 

a  general  than  by  the  respect  exacted  by  high  niond 
principles.  With  the  light  and  frivolous  side  of  French  charac- 
ter he  liad  little  in  common.  It  was  to  a  sterner  and  more  se- 
vere class  tliat  he  belonged — a  class  of  which  Michel  de  PHospital 
niiglit  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Men  who  had  little  affinity  with 
them,  and  bore  them  still  less  resemblance,  but  who  could  not 
fail  to  admire  their  excellence,  were  wont  to  liken  both  the  great 
Huguenot  warrior  and  the  chancellor  to  that  Cato  whose  grave 
demeanor  and  imposing  dignity  were  a  perpetual  censure  upon 
the  flippancy  and  lax  morality  of  his  countrymen.  Although 
not  above  the  ordinary  height  of  men,  his  appearance  was  dig- 
nified and  commanding.     In  speech  he  was  slow  and  deliberate. 


Jehan  de  la  FoKse,  149.  See  the  long  account  in  Von  Botsheim'a  narratioo, 
iibiaupra,  113. 

'  M^moires  de  Testat,  ubi  svpra,  122. 

*  Letter  of  Mandelot  to  Charles  IX.,  Sept  6,  1572,  Corretpondanoe  da 
rol  Charles  IX.   et  da  sieor  de  Biandelot  (Edited  by  P.  Paris,  Paris,  1830X 
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His  pmdenoe,  never  carried  to  the  extreme  of  over-caution,  was 
signalized  on  many  occasions.  Success  did  not  elate  him ;  re- 
verses did  not  dishearten^ him.  The  siege  of  the  city  of  St 
Qnentin,  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
and  which  he  long  defended  against  the  best  soldiers  of  Spain, 
displayed  on  a  conspicuous  stage  his  military  sagacity,  his  iii- 
domitable  determination,  and  the  marvellous  control  he  main- 
tained over  his  followers.  It  did  much  to  prevent  Philip  from 
reaping  more  substantial  fruits  from  the  brilliant  victory  gained 
by  Count  Egmont  on  the  feast-day  of  St.  Lawrence.'  It  was, 
however,  above  all  in  the  civil  wars  that  his  abilities  shone 
forth  resplendent.  Equally  averse  to  b^inning  war  without 
absolute  necessity,  and  to  ending  it  without  securing  the  objects 
for  which  it  had  been  undertaken,  he  was  the  good  genius  whose 
wholgsoiDe4uLviGe  was  frequently  disregarded,  but  never  without 
subsequent  r^ret  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  slighted  it.  We 
have  seen,'  in  a  former  chapter,*  the  touching  account  given  by 
Agrippa  d'Aubign^  of  the  appeal  of  the  admiral's  wife,  which 
alone  was  successful  in  moving  him  to  overcome  his  almost  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  taking  up  arms,  even  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
which  he  knew  to  be  most  holy.  I  find  a  striking  confinnation 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  a  passage  of  his  will,  wherein  he 
defends  himself  from  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.'   ^^  And  f or- 


'  Of  this  memorable  enterpriae  Coligny  has  left  *'  Memoirea  "  which  are  con- 
tamed  in  the  colleotion  of  Petitot,  etc.  It  is  the  only  militarj  treatise  we 
poesesB  coming  from  the  admiral*!  hand,  and  it  enters  into  the  subject  with 
technical  minateness.  The  destmction  by  bis  royal  mnrderers  of  the  admi- 
ral^s  papers  (including  diaries  that  wonld  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
transactions  of  the  last  two  years  of  his  life),  see  Vita  Gasparis  Golinii  (1575), 
i  138,  was  an  irretrierable  loss  to  history.  We  ore  told  tdso  of  a  much  more 
recent  act  of  vandalism,  not  oven  palliated  by  the  miserable  excuse  of  political 
expediency :  **  In  1810,  an  inhabitant  of  Ch&tillon  having  discovered  in  the 
solitazy  remaining  tower  of  the  old  castle  a  walled  chamber  wherein  were  the 
archives  of  the  Goligny  family  and  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg,  burned  all 
the  i>aper8  from  motives  of  private  interest.  Some  fragments  that  escaped 
this  conflagration,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  mairie,  prove  that  a  oorre- 
spondenoe  between  Catharine  de*  Medici  and  Coligny  had  been  laid  away  in 
this  repository.**  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  de  Thistoire  du  prot.  fran^ais,  Hi, 
(1854)  361. 

'  AnU,  chapter  xiii. 

'  Testament  dogiaphe  de  Tamiral  Coligny,  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de  Thist  du 
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asmuch  as  I  have  learned  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
impnte  to  me  a  purpose  to  attack  the  persons  of  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  king's  brothers,  I  protest  before  God  tiiat  I 
never  had  any  such  will  or  desire,  and  that  I  never  was  present 
at  any  place  where  such  plans  were  ever  proposed  or  discussed. 
And  as  I  have  also  been  accused  of  ambition  in  taking  up  arms 
with  those  of  the  refonued  religion,  I  make  the  same  protestation, 
that  only  zeal  for  religion,  together  with  fear  for  my  own 
life,  compelled  me  to  assume  them.  And,  indeed,  I  must  con- 
fess my  weakness,  and  tliat  the  greatest  fault  which  I  have 
always  committed  in  this  respect  has  been  that  I  have  not  been 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  acts  of  injustice  and  the  slaughter  to 
\fhich  my  brethren  were  subjected,  and  that  the  dangers  and 
the  traps  that  were  laid  for  myself  were  necessary  to  move 
me  to  do  what  I  have  done.  But  I  also  declare  before  God, 
that  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power,  in  order  so  long  as 
possible  to  maintain  peace,  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  civil 
disturbances  and  wars,  and  clearly  foreseeing  that  these  woulfl 
biing  after  them  the  ruin  of  this  kingdom,  whose  presei*- 
vation  I  have  always  desired  and  labored  for  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability." 

To  Coligny's  strategy  too  much  praise  could  scarcely  be  ac- 
corded. The  Venetian  ambassador,  Contarini,  in  the  report  of 
his  mission  to  the  senate,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1572, 
expressed  his  amazement  that  the  admiral,  a  simple  gentleman 
with  slender  resources,  had  waged  war  against  his  own  power- 
ful sovereign,  who  was  assisted  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  by  a 
few  German  and  several  Italian  princes ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
many  battles  lost,  he  preserved  so  great  a  reputation  that  the 
reiters  and  lansquenets  never  rebelled,  although  their  wages, 
were  much  in  arrears,  and  their  booty  was  often  lost  in  adverse 
combats.  He  was,  in  fact,  said  the  enthusiastic  Italian,  entitled 
to  be  held  in  higher  esteem  than  Hannibal,  inasmuch  as  the 
Carthaginian  general  retained  tlie  respect  of  foreign  nations  by" 


prot.  fran^ois,  i.  (1852)  263,  etc.  The  authenticitj  of  this  document,  tboa(rh 
called  in  question  on  historical  grounds,  has  been  conclusively  establ.'ahecl  I  y 
M.  Jules  Bonnet,  Bulletin,  xxiv.  (1875)  882-335. 
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being  nnif ormlj  yictorions ;  bnt  the  admiral  retained  it^  although 
his  cause  was  almost  always  unsuccessful/ 

But  all  C)oligny's  military  achievements  pale  in  the  light  of  i 
his  manly  and  unaflFected  piety.     It  is  as  a  type  of  the  best 
class  among  tlie  Huguenot  nobility  that  he  deserves  everlasting 
remembrance.     From  his  youth  he  had  been  plunged  in  the 
engrossing  pursuits  of  a  soldier's  life ;  but  he  was  not  ashamed, 
so  soon  as  he  embraced  the  views  of  the  reformers,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  superior  claims  of  religion  upon  his  time  and  his  alle- 
giance.   He  gloried  in  heing.^.  Christian.     The  influence  of  his 
faith  was  felt  in  every  action  of  his  life.     In  the  busiest  part 
of  an  active  life,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  recognition  of 
God  ;  and,  whether  in  the  camp  or  in  his  castle  of  Chatillonf  i^ 
sur-Loing,  he  consecrated  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  day  lo^  ^^ 
devotion.     Of  the  ordinary  life  of  Admiral  Coligny,  the  anon^-- 
mous  author  of  his  Life,  who  had  himself  been  an  inmate  in 
his  house,  has  left  an  interesting  description,  derived  from  what 
he  himself  saw  and  heard : 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  risen  from  bed,  which  was  always  at  an 
early  hour,  putting  on  his  morning-gown,  and  kneeling,  as  did 
those  who  were  with  him,  he  himself  prayed  in  the  form  which 
is  customary  with  the  churches  of  France.  AJlter  this,  while 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  sermon,  which  was  de- 
livered on  alternate  days,  accompanied  with  psalmody,  he  gave 
audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  churches  who  were  sent  to  him, 
or  devoted  the  time  to  public  business.  This  he  resumed  for  a 
while  after  the  service  was  over,  until  the  hour  for  dinner. 
When  that  was  come,  such  of  his  domestic  servants  as  were  not 
prevented  by  necessary  engagements  elsewhere,  met  in  the 

* 

'  Albdri,  Rel&sioni  Yenete,  vol.  iv.,  1st  eeriea,  apud  Basohet,  La  diplomatie 
y^Ditienne,  i.  586,  587.  There  is,  however,  the  greatest  improbability  in  the 
story  that  Coligny  advanced  such  claims  in  his  own  behalf  as  his  admirers 
made  for  him.  We  may  reject  as  apocryphal — for  they  stand  in  palpable 
contradiction  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  utterances— the  words  ascribed  by 
Lord  Macauloy  to  the  great  Huguenot  hero  (History  of  England,  New  York, 
1879,  iv.  488) :  ***In  one  respect/  said  the  Admiral  Goligni,  ^I  may  claim 
saperiority  over  Alexander,  over  Soipio,  over  Cesar.  They  won  great  bat- 
tles, it  is  tme.  I  have  lost  four  great  battles ;  and  yet  I  show  to  the -enemy 
a  more  formidable  front  than  ever*  '*    Cf.  Davila,  bk.  v.,  p.  179. 
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hall  where  the  table  was  spread,  standing  by  which,  with  his 
wife  at  his  side,  if  there  had  been  no  preaching  service,  he 
engaged  with  them  in  singing  a  psalm,  and  tlien  the  ordinary 
blessing  was  said. 

^^On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  rising  and  standing  with 
his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  either  retnmed  thanks 
himself  or  called  on  his  minister  to  do  so.  Such,  also,  was  his 
practice  at  supper,  and,  finding  that  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold could  not,  without  much  discomfort,  attend  prayers  so 
late  as  at  bedtime — an  hour,  besides,  which  the  diversity  of  his 
occupations  prevented  from  beihg  regularly  fixed — ^his  orders 
were  that,  so  soon  as  supper  was  over,  a  psalm  should  be  sung 
and  prayer  offered.  It  cannot  be  told  how  many  of  the  French 
nobility  began  to  establish  this  religious  order  in  their..Qwn 
families,  after  the  example  of  the  admiral,  who  used  often  to 
exhort  them  to  the  practice  of  true  piety,  and  to  warn  them 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  father  of  a  family  to  live  a  holy 
and  religious  life,  if  he  did  not  by  his  example  bring  all  his 
people  to  the  same  rule. 

"  On  the  approach  of  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  calling  together  all  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, he  told  them  that  he  had  to  render  an  account  to  God, 
not  only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  their  behavior,  and  recon- 
ciled such  of  them  as  might  have  had  differences. 
Moreover,  he  regarded  the  institution  of  colleges  for  youth, 
and  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  a  singular  benefit 
from  God,  and  called  the  school  a  seminary  of  the  church  and 
an  apprenticeship  of  piety ;  holding  that  ignorance  of  letters 
had  introduced  into  both  church  and  state  that  thick  darkness 
in  which  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  had  had  its  birth  and  in- 
crease. .  .  .  This  conviction  led  him  to  lay  out  a  large 
sum  in  building  a  college  at  Chatillon,  and  tlierc  he  maintained 
three  very  learned  professors  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
respectively,  and  a  number  of  students. 

"  There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  integrity,  and  of 
the  moderation  of  his  desires  with  respect  to  the  possession  of 
property,  than  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  offices  he  held, 
and  the  opportunities  they  afforded,  as  is  usual  with  courtiers, 
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of  attending  to  his  own  interests  and  acquiring  great  wealthy  he 
did  not  increase  his  patrimonial  estates  bj  a  single  acre ;  and, 
although  he  was  an  excellent  economist,  yet  the  nnmber  of 
persons  of  high  rank,  and,  indeed,  of  all  conditions,  that  came 
to  consult  him  on  public  affairs  from  all  parts  of  France,  obliged 
him  to  draw  lai^lj  on  the  savings  effected  by  his  good  man- 
agement ;  so  that  he  left  to  his  heirs  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand livres  of  debts,  besides  six  thousand  livres  of  interest 
which  he  paid  annually  to  his  creditors."  * 

Such  was  the  Christian  hero  whom  his  enemies  represented 
as  breathing  out  menaces  upon  the  bed  on  which  Maurevel's 
arquebuse  had  laid  him,  and  as  exclaiming :  ^^  If  my  arm  is 
wound^,  my  head  is  not.  If  I  have  to  lose  my  arm,  I  shall 
get  the  head  of  those  who  are  the  cause  of  it.  They  intended 
to  kill  me ;  I  shall  anticipate  them."  Such  was  the  disinter- 
ested patriot  whom,  in  the  infatuation  of  their  lying  fabrica- 
tions, the  murderers  of  Paris,  their  hands  stiU  reeking  with  tlie 
blood  of  thousands  of  women  and  children  incontestably  inno- 
cent of  any  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  husbands  or 
fathers,  pictured  as  plotting  the  wholesale  assassination  of  the 
royal  family— even  to  the  very  Henry  of  Navarre  whose  wed- 
ding he  had  come  to  honor  by  his  presence — that  he  might 
place  upon  the  throne  of  France  that  stubborn  heretic,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  !  *  « 

While  the  murder  of  Coligny  was  in  course  of  execution,  or 
but  shortly  after,  a  tramcly  not  less  atrocious  was  enacted  in  the 
Mta&n  at  Tojsl  palacc  ukelL  A-nunxber  of  Huguenot  gentlemen 
n/SSETinttM  of  the  highest  distinction  were  lodged  in  the  Louvre. 
'^"'^  Charles,  after  the  admiral's  wound,  had  suggested  to 
the  King  of  Kavarre  that  he  would  do  well  to  invite  some  of 
his  friends  to  act  as  a  guard  against  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  he  characterized 

»  Vitft  Ck^paiiB  Colinii  (1575),  pp.  138-187,  translated  by  D.  D.  Soott, 
under  the  title,  ''  Memoin  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny/'  188-187.  I  haye 
abridged  the  acoonnt  by  omitting  some  leas  important  particalars. 

'  Dlaooan  sor  lea  cansea  de  Texeontion  faiote  es  personnes  de  ceox  qnl 
aToient  oonjnre  contre  le  Hoy  et  son  estat    A  Paris,  ik  Tolivier  de  P.  THnil* 
lier,  me  Bt  Jaoqnet.    1572.    Avie  ffriviUge,    (Archivea  ourienaea,  tU.  281- 
249.)    Om^pi,  Lo  steatagema  di  Gaido  IX.,  1574,  p.  26. 
You  n.— 80 
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as  a  «  mauvois  gar9on.'' '  Late  on  Saturday  night,  as  Margaret 
of  Yalois  informs  ns  in  her  Memoirs,  and  long  after  she  and 
her  husband  had  retired,  these  Huguenot  lords,  gathered  around 
Henry  of  Navarre^s  bed  to  the  number  of  thirty,  had  discussed 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  two  eventful  days,  and  declared  their 
purpose  to  go  to  the  king  on  the  morrow  and  demand  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Ouises.  Margaret  herself  had  been  purposely 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Plx)t- 
estants.  For,  if  the  Huguenots  suspected  her,  because  she  was 
a  Koman  Catholic,  the  papists  suspected  her  equally  because  she 
had  married  a  Protestant.  On  parting  with  her  mother  for  the 
night,  her  elder  sister  Claude,  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  had  vainly  attempted 
to  detain  Margaret,  expressing  with  tears  the  apprehension  that 
some  evil  would  befall  her.  But  Catharine  had  peremptorily 
sent  her  to  bed,  assuring  her  with  words  which,  seen  in  tlie  light 
of  subsequent  revelations,  approach  the  climax  of  profanity: 
"  That,  if  God  pleased,  she  would  receive  no  injury." '  So  deep 
was  the  impression  of  impending  danger  made  upon  Mai^ret^s 
mind,  that  she  remained  awake,  she  tells  us,  until  morning, 
when  her  husband  arose,  saying  that  he  would  go  and  divert  him- 
self with  a  game  of  tennis  until  Charles  should  awake.  After  his 
departure,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  relieved  of  her  misgivings,  as 
the  niglit  was  now  spent,  ordered  her  maid  to  lock  her  door, 
and  composed  herself  to  sleep.* 

Meantime  the  Protestant  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Na- 
varre, and  all  the  others  who  lodged  in  the  Louvre,  had  been 
disarmed  by  Nan9ay,  captain  of  the  guard.  Li  this  defenceless 
condition  ten  or  twelve  of  their  number  were  conducted,  one 
by  one,  to  the  gate  of  the  building.  Here  soldiers  stood  in 
readiness,  and  despatched  them  with  their  halberds  as  they  suc- 
cessively made  their  appearance.     Such  was  the  fate  of  tlie 

>  Memoirs  de  Testat,  ubi  supra^  123;  Jean  de  Serres  (1579),  iv.,  fol.  80; 
Eeveille-Matin,  182  ;  Eusebii  Pbiladelphi  Dialog!,  i.  40. 

'  * '  La  Rojne  ma  mdre  respond,  qne  B*il  plaisoit  d  Dien  je  n*aaroit  point  de 
mal ;  mais  quoy  que  ce  fust,  11  falloit  que  j*al1ane,  de  pear  de  lenr  faire 
■oup^onner  quelque  chose  qui  empesohaat  Teffect.** 

*  M<bnoires  de  Margnerite  de  Valoia,  82,  88. 
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brave  Pardaillan,  of  St  Martin,  of  Bounsis,  of  Beauvais,  former 
tutor  of  Heniy  of  Navarre,  and  of  others ;  some  of  whom  in  a 
loud  voice  called  upon  Charles,  whom  they  saw  at  a  window,  an 
approving  spectator  of  the  butchery,  to  remember  tlie  solemn 
pledges  he  had  given  them.  M.  de  Piles — that  brave  Hugue- 
not captain,  whose  valor,  if  it  did  not  save  St.  Jean  d'Angely  in 
the  third  civil  war,  had  at  least  detained  the  entire  Koman 
Catholic  army  for  seven  weeks  before  fortifications  that  were 
none  of  the  best,  and  rendered  Moncontour  a  field  barren  of 
substantial  fruits* — was  the  object  of  special  hatred,  and  liis 
conduct  was  particularly  remarked  for  its  magnanimity.  Observ- 
ing among  the  bystanders  a  Boman  Catholic  acquaintance  in 
whose  honor  he  might  perhaps  confide,  he  stripped  himself  of 
his  cloak,  and  would  have  handed  it  to  him,  with  the  words : 
"  De  Piles  makes  you  a  present  of  this ;  remember  hereafter  the 
death  of  him  who  is  now  bq  unjustly  put  to  death ! "  '^  Mon 
capitaine,"  answered  the  other,  fearfid  of  incurring  the  enmity 
of  Catharine  and  Charles,  '^  I  am  not  of  the  company  of  these 
persons.  I  thank  you  for  your  cloak ;  but  I  cannot  take  it  upon 
such  conditions."  The  next  moment  M.  de  Piles  fell,  pierced 
by  the  halberd  of  one  of  the  archers  of  the  guard.  ^'  Tliese  are 
the  men,"  cried  the  murderers  at  their  bloody  work,  "  who  re- 
sorted to  violence,  in  order  to  kill  the  king  afterward." '  One 
of  the  victims  marked  out  for  the  slaughter  escaped  the  death 
of  his  fellows.  Margaret  of  Yalois  had  not  been  long  asleep, 
when  her  slumbers  were  rudely  disturbed  by  loud  blows  struck 
upon  the  door,  and  shouts  of  "  Navarre !  Navan-e  1 "  Her 
attendant,  supposing  it  to  be  Henry  himself,  hastily  opened  the 
door;  when  tiiere  rushed  in  instead,  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  tlie 
Viscount  de  L^ran,*  wounded  in  the  arm  by  sword  and  halberd, 
and  pursued  by  four  archers.  In  his  terror  he  threw  himself  on 
Margaret's  bed,  and  when  she  jumped  up,  in  doubt  of  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  strange  incident,  he  climg  to  her 

*  See  anU^  obspter  zvi 

*  M^moizee  de  Tegtat,  vH  iupra^  128,  124 ;  Jeui  de  Serrea  (1575),  iv.,  foL 
84;  ReTeille^lCattn,  182;  Eusebu  Pbiladelphi  Dialog!,  l  40;  Toosain  oontre 
lee  nuMMMareiiiB,  135,  126. 

'  Agnitpa  d'Aobigii^,  iL  18  (Ut.  i,  e.  i). 
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night-dress  which  was  drenched  with  his  blood.  Nan^aj  angriij 
reproved  the  indiscretion  of  his  soldiers,  and  Margaret,  leaving 
the  Hugaenot  in  her  room  to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  snfFered 
herself  to  be  conducted  to  the  chamber  of  her  sister,  the  Dnehess 
of  Lorraine.  It  was  but  a  few  steps ;  but,  on  the  way,  a  Hu- 
guenot was  killed  at  three  paces'  distance  from  her,  and  two 
others — ^the  first  gentleman  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  first 
valet-de-chambre — ran  to  her  imploring  her  to  save  their  lives. 
She  sought  and  obtained  the  favor  on  her  knees  before  Catha- 
rine and  Charles.'  A  few  other  Huguenots  who  were  in  the 
Louvre  were  ready  to  purchase  their  lives  at  any  price,  even  to 
that  of  abjuring  their  faith.  They  obtained  pardon  on  promis- 
ing the  king  to  comply  with  all  his  commands ;  and  this,  we  are 
told,  ^^  the  more  easily,  as  Charles  very  well  knew  that  they  had 
little  or  no  religion." '  ^"^ 

The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  were  spared, 
although  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  gladly  have 
Navarre  and  s^^n  tlic  mill  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.  Navan-e 
condA  spared,  ^^g  brotlicr-in-law  of  Charles,  and  Conde  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Nevers ;  this  may  have  guaranteed  their  safety.  Both 
of  the  young  princes,  however,  were  summoned  into  the  king's 
presence,  where  Charles,  acknowledging  the  murder  of  Coligny, 
the  great  cause  of  disturbances,  and  the  similar  acts  then  perpe- 
trated throughout  the  city,  as  sanctioned  by  his  authority,  sternly 
told  the  two  youths  that  he  intended  no  longer  to  tolerate  two 
religions  in  his  dominions.  He  desired  them,  therefore,  to  con- 
form to  that  creed  which  had  been  professed  by  all  his  prede- 
cessors, and  which  he  intended  to  uphold.  They  must  renounce 
the  profane  doctrines  they  had  embraced,  and  return  to  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  religion.  If  they  refused,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  the  treatment  which  had  just  been  experienced  by 
so  many  others.' 

*  Memoires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  34'>. 
.  *  Reyeille-Matin,  ubi  tuprcty  183;  Eoseb.  Philad.  Dialog!,  i.  40;  M^m.  de 
Testat,  ubi  »upra,  126.     Charles  was  not  generally  bo  oomplaiaant.     Fenra- 
ques  in  yain  interceded  for  his  friend  Captain  Moneins.     Tocaain,  126. 

'  M^m.  de  Testat,  ubi  mip,^  124;    Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iv.,  fol.  35;    Be* 
yeiUe-Matin,  182 ;  Eoseb.  Philadelphi  Dial.,  i.  40 ;  De  Tboo,  iv.  (Uv.  lit)  580. 
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The  replies  of  the  two  princes  were  singularly  nnlike.  Henry 
of  IJaj^ar^e,  bold  enough  where  only  physical  bravery  was  de- 
manded, exhibited  for  the  first  time  that  lamentable  absence.of 
fnoraloonrage  which  was  to  render  his  life,  in  its  highest  rela- 
tions, a  splendid  failure.  His  countenance  betrayed  agitation 
and  f  aint-heartedness.*  With  great  "  humility  "  JligMfr  whin- 
ing, it  would  appear — he  begged  that  his  own  life  and  the  life 
of  Conde  might  be  spared,  and  reminded  Charles  of  his  prom- 
ised protection.  ^^  He  would  act,''  he  said,  ^^  so  as  to  satisfy  his 
Majesty;  yet  he  besought  him  to  remember  that  conscience 
was  a  great  thing,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  renounce  the  religion 
in  which  one  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy."  On  the 
other  hand,  Henry  of  Conde,  in  no  way  abashed,*  declared 
^^  that  he  could  not  believe  that  his  royal  cousin  intended  to 
violate  a  promise  confirmed  by  so  solemn  an  oath.  As  to  fealty, 
he  had  always  been  an  obedient  subject  of  the  king,  and  would 
ever  be.  Touching  his  religion,  if  the  king  had  given  him  the 
exercise  of  its  worship,  Ood  had  given  him  the  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  to  Him  he  must  needs  give  up  an  account.  So  far  as  his 
body  and  his  possessions  were  concerned,  they  were  in  the  king's 
hands  to  dispose  of  as  he  might  choose.  Yet  it  was  his  own  de- 
termination to  remain  constant  in  his  religion,  which  he  would 
always  maintain  to  be  the  true  religion,  even  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  life  for  it."  So  stout  an  answer  kindled 
the  anger  of  Charles,  who  was  in  no  mood  to  meet  with  oppo- 
sition. He  called  Cond^  "  a  rebel,"  "  a  seditious  man,"  and 
^^  the  son  of  a  seditious  father,"  and  warned  him  that  he  would 
lose  his  head,  if,  within  three  days,  he  should  not  think  better 
of  the  matter."— 

And  now  the  great  bell  of  the  ^^  Palais  de  Justice  "  pealed 
forth  the  tocsin.    About  the  Louvre  the  work  of  blood  had 


'  **  Aveo  nne  oontenanoe  fort  esmeae  et  abstne.''  M^m.  de  Testat.  **  Ha- 
miliasimo  animo  et  oonsternato  ore.*^    Jean  de  Series,  ubi  mpra. 

'  Jean  de  Serrea*a  *^  eon^tematiori  tamen  animo  "  ia  an  evident  miaprint  for 
*  ^  eofuiarUiari  tamen  animo. " 

*  M^mfOtm  de  Peatat,  124, 125 ;  Jean  de  Serrea,  iv.,  foL  85  veno;  ReveiUe- 
liatin,  188;  Soaefaii  PhUad.  Dial  (1574),  i.  40;  De  Thou,  ir.  (liv.  liL)  590; 
Agiippa  d*AnUgii4,  Hiat.  nnir.,  IL  10  (Ur.  i.,  a  4). 
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began  when  Catharine,  impatient,  and  fearfnl  lest  Charles's  res- 
olution should  again  waver  at  the  last  moment,  gave 
beooniMSMi-  orders  to  anticipate  the  appointed  time  by  ringing 
the  bell  of  the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Gennaiu 
PAuxerrois.  But  now  the  loud  and  unusual  clangor  from  tbe 
tower  of  the  parliament  house  carried  the  warning  far  and  wide. 
All  Paris  awoke.  The  conspirators  everywhere  recognized  the 
stipulated  signal,  and  spread  among  the  excited  townsmen  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  reports.  A  foul  plot,  formed  bj 
the  Huguenots,  against  the  king,  his  mother,  and  his  brothere, 
had  come  to  light.  They  had  killed  more  than  fifteen  of  the 
royal  guards.  The  king,  therefore,  commanded  that  quarter 
should  not  be  given  to  a  single  Huguenot.* 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  inflame  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  Huguenots,  nor  to  prepare  the  rabble  for  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Protestants. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  of  this  day  of  carnage  was  Count 
de  la  Rocliefoueauld.  This  witty  and  lively  young  noble  had 
been  in  the  Louvre  until  a  late  hour  on  Saturday 
cauid  and  uiglit,  diverting  himself  with  the  king,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favorite.  Apparently  in  his  anxiety  to 
save  La  Rocliefoucauld's  life,  Charles  invited,  and  even  urged 
him,  to  spend  the  night  in  the  royal  "garde-robe;"  but  the 
count,  suspecting  no  danger,  insisted  on  returning  to  his  lodgings, 

'  Eusebii  Phil.  Dialogi,  i  40,  41 ;  Rereille-Matin,  vbi  sup.,  183,  copied 
verbatim  In  Mem.  de  lestat,  120.  The  Reveille-Matin  remoTes  tbe  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  various  aocoants  respecting  the  bell  that  gave  the 
signal  for  the  massacre  by  showing  that  both  bells  were  rung.  So  also 
Agrippa  d^Aubig^c,  ii.  16  (liv.  L,  c.  4),  after  mentioning  how  Catharine,  for 
the  time  being,  removed  Charleses  hesitation  bj  alleging  the  necessity  of  oat- 
ting  off  the  corrupt  members  in  order  to  save  the  Charch,  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
smd  citing  the  saying :  **  Che  piet&  lor  ser  cnidele.  Che  crudelta  lor  ser  pie- 
tosa,"  addH  :  **  Lo  roi  se  resout,  et  elle  avance  le  tocsoin  du  Palais,  en  faisant 
sonner  nne  heure  et  deniie  devant  celui  de  Sainct  Germain  de  TAaxerroia.^ 
By  neglecting  the  clue  thus  given,  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  of 
the  day  has  been  lost  by  a  number  of  historians.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
number  of  the  royal  guards  reported  to  have  been  slain  was,  strangely  enongfa, 
derived  from  that  of  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  butchered  in  the  Louvre  by 
those  very  guards.  The  story  may  have  been  per|>etnated  by  misapprehensioB 
of  the  facts ;  it  oould  have  arisen  only  from  wilful  falsehood. 
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while  the  king  reluctantly  abandoned  his  boon  companion  to  his 
fate,  rather  than  betray  his  secret  Early  awakened  from  his 
sleep  at  his  lodgings  by  loud  knocking  at  the  door  and  by  de* 
mands  for  admission  in  the  king's  name,  and  seeing  a  band  of 
masked  men  enter,  he  recalled  Charleses  threat  at  parting,  that 
he  would  come  and  administer  to  him  a  whipping.  The  practi* 
cal  joke  would  not  have  been  unlike  many  of  the  mad  antics  of 
the  royal  jester,  and  La  Bochefoucauld,  addressing  himself  to 
the  person  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  Majesty  in  disguise, 
b^ged  him  to  treat  him  with  humanity.  His  deception  was 
not  long  continued ;  for  the  maskers,  after  rifling  his  trunks, 
drew  him  fi'oin  his  place  of  concealment  and  murdered  him. 
His  lifeless  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Paris.' 

T^ligny  was,  perhaps,  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest, 
because  he  awoke  too  late  to  the  fact  that  his  own  blind  confid* 
ance  in  the  word  of  a  Mthless  prince  had  been  a  chief  instru- 
ment of  involving  his  father-in-law  and  his  friends  in  destruc- 
tion.  He  was  among  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  credulity. 
More  than  one  of  the  parties  sent  to  destroy  him,  it  is  said, 
overcome  by  compassion  for  his  youth  and  manly  beauty,  or  by 
respect  for  his  graceful  manners  and  extraordinary  learning, 
left  their  commission  unexecuted.!  To  avoid  further  peril,  he 
ascended  to  the  roof,  from  whicli  hp  made  his  way  to  an  adjoin- 
ing house;  but  he  had  not  gone.aar  before  he  was  seen  and 
shot  with  an  ai^uebuse  by  one  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  guards.' 

The  Huguenots,  attacked  in  the  midst  of  their  slumbers  by 
seif-detaiMocthe  courtiors  and  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard,' 
•  '«^  n<*»~-  among  whom  were  prominent  the  Swiss  of  Charles  or 
his  brother,  or  by  the  people  of  Paris,  who  every  moment  swelled 


oontre  lee  maaeaoxean  (Bheima,  1570),  124,  125 ;  BeTeiUe-Hatin, 
126 ;  Euaebii  Philadelphi  Dialogi,  i.  41 ;  Agrippa  d*Aabign6,  iL  18 ;  De  Thou, 
W.  (liy.  lii.)  586. 

.    *  Toeeain  oontre  lee  maeBaorenxe,  125 ;  Agrippa  d*Aiibign6,  ii.  18 ;  De  Tbou, 
iT.  (Uv.  lii.)  586 ;  Eneeb.  PhiUuL  Dialogi,  ubi  wpra. 

>  ^«  The  ooortien  and  the  aoldiera  of  the  royal  guard  were  the  execntionera 
of  this  oommiaeion  on  the  (Hngnenot)  noblesse,  terminating,  thej  said,  by 
the  sword  and  general  disorder,  those  processii  which  pens  and  paper  and  the 
order  of  justice  had  hitherto  failed  to  bring  to  an  issae.'*  Reveille-Matin, 
u6imqfm,16i;  BflsaiUi  fluM- Diakigi,  L  41 ;  ]f6nioina  de  Vestat,  127. 
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tiie  ranks  of  the  assassins,  were  too  much  taken  bj  surprise  to 
offer  even  the  slightest  resistance.  Gnerchy,  the  same  gentle- 
man who  had  ofiPered  his  services  to  Colignj  the  night  before,  is 
almost  the  only  man  reported  to  have  fought  for  his  life.  With 
his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  winding  his  cloak  around  his 
left  arm,  he  defended  himself  for  a  long  time,  though  the  breast- 
plates of  his  enemies  were  proof  against  his  blows.  At  last,  he 
fell,  overborne  bj  numbers/  The  Lieutenant  de  la  Mareschaus- 
B^  if  not  more  determined,  was  better  prepared  for  the  oombat 
All  day  long,  with  a  single  soldier  as  Ids  comrade,  he  defended 
his  house  against  the  assailants,  expecting  at  every  moment  to 
be  relieved  from  his  perilous  situation  by  the  king.  But,  far 
from  meriting  such  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  subjects, 
Charles  was  indignant  at  his  prolonged  resistance,  and  sent  a 
powerful  detachment  of  guards,  with  orders  to  bring  him  the 
lieutenant's  head.  The  brave  Huguenot,  however,  still  main- 
tained the  imequal  siege,  and  fought  till  his  last  breath.  The 
soldiers  had  only  the  poor  satisfaction  of  pillaging  his  house,  of 
dragging  his  sick  daughter  naked  through  the  streets  imtil  she 
died  of  maltreatment,  and  of  wounding  and  imprisoning  his 
wife.' 

Personal  hatred,  jealousy,  cupidity,  mingled  with  religious 
and  political  zeal,  and  private  ends  were  attained  in  fulfilling 
victims  of  per.  the  king's  murderous  commands.  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
■oDfti  hatred,    jj^gg^i^g  his  Protestaut  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  Renel 

(half-brother  of  tlie  late  Prince  of  Porcien),  by  a  well-directed 
blow  with  his  poniard  rid  himself  of  an  unpleasant  suit  at  law 
which  Renel  had  come  to  Paris  to  prosecute. 

The  case  of  Caumont  de  la  Force  was  still  more  revolting. 

His  daughter,  Madame  de  la  Chataigneraie,  in  accordance  with 

the  shameless  code  of  morals  in  voirae  at  the  French 

Adrentore  of  iiirii  ai  •^•i 

young  La  court,  had  takcu  for  her  lover  Archan,  captain  of  the 
guard  of  Henry  of  Anjou ;  and  it  was  to.  gratify  her 
covetousness  that  Archan  obtained  from  the  Duke  the  order  to 
despatch  La  Force  and  his  two  sons.  Tlie  plan  was  successfully 
executed  so  far  as  the  father  and  his  elder  son  were  concerned. 

*  Agrippa  d^Aabign^,  ii.  18. 

*  TooMdn  oootre  lea  imiwaorenw,  IM,  187. 
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C'  where  his  wife  had  taken  refuge.  But,  instead  of  welcoming 
'^  him,  his  wife  drove  him  away,  and  he  was  soon  recaptured  and 
killed.*  It  is  related  that  the  daughter  of  one  Jean  de  Cou- 
logne,  a  mercer  of  the  *'  Palais,"  betrayed  her  own  mother  to 
death,  and  subsequently  married  one  of  the  murderers.'  The 
very  innocence  of  childhood  furnished  no  sufficient  protection 
— so  literally  did  the  pious  Catholics  of  Paris  interpret  the  oft- 
repeated  exhortations  of  their  holy  father  to  exterminate  not 
only  the  roots  of  heresy,  but  the  very  fibres  of  the  roots.*  Two 
infants,  whose  parents  had  just  been  murdered,  were  carried  in 
a  hod  and  cast  into  the  Seine.  A  little  girl  was  plunged  naked 
in  the  blood  of  her  fatb*»r  pnd  mo^hnr,  vrth  honiblc  ca-'i-  n.l 
l»>-c:vL>  that,  if  she  should  iKsvonie  ^  H^' ;  'oi..'t,  tlidlikS^c  vv^d" 
beiall  boT.  .  Aiul  a  crowd  of  boys,  i-vLween  nine  and  ten  y^-:^^ 
f  •:  e,  was  seen  drawing  through  the  streets  the  body  of  a 
babe  yet  in  its  swaddling-clothes,  which  they  had  fastened  to  a 
rope  by  means  of  a  belt  tied  about  its  neck.* 

The  bodies  of  the  more  inconspicuous  victims  lay  for  hours  in 
whatever  spot  they  happened  to  be  killed ;  but  the  court  re- 
quired ocular  demonstration  that  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots 
who  had  been  most  prominent  in  the  late  wars  were  really  dead. 
Accordingly  the  naked  corpses  of  Sou^bise,  of  Guerchy,  of  Beau- 
dine,  d'Acier's  brother,  and  of  others-,  were  dragged  from  all 
quarters  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  Louvre.  Thei'e,  as  an  in- 
dignant contemporary  writes,  extended-  in  a  long  row,  they  lay 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  varlets,  of  whom  when  alive  they  had 

*  Tocsain,  136. 

*  M6m.  de  Festat,  146. 

*  ^*  Radioes,  atqae  etiam  radioam  fibras,  fonditofl  eveUas.'*  Pii  Qointi  Epit- 
toliB,  111.     See  ante^  chapter  xri.,  p.  808. 

^  Mem.  de  Testat,  147.  The  children  of  other  cities  emulated  the  example  of 
those  of  Paris.  In  Provins,  in  the  month  of  October,  1572,  a  Huguenot,  Jean 
Orespin,  after  haying  been  hung  by  the  officers  of  justice,  was  taken  down 
from  the  gallows  hj  '*  les  petis  enfans  de  ProTins,  de  Vdge  de  dotite  ans  et  an 
de9$ofub9^^^  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred.  By  these  mimic  judges 
he  was  declared  unworthy  to  be  dragged  saye  by  his  feet,  and,  his  punishment 
by  hanging  being  reckoned  too  light,  he  wns  roasted  in  a  fire  of  straw,  and 
presently  thrown  into  the  river.  Numbers  of  older  persons  looked  on,  approv- 
ing and  encouraging  the  children ;  a  few  good  Catholics  were  grieved  to  see 
each  cruelly  piaotiaod  en  a  dead  body«    Wka.  da  Cla»de  Haton^  iL  'lQi^1^« 
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licen  ;lie  terror.'  Cruelty  and  lust  are  twin  sisters:  when  the 
one  is  at  hand,  the  other  is  generally  not  &r  distant.    The  oonrt 

of  Catharine  de^  Medici  was  noted  for  its  impurity,  as 
MMof  tiie      it  was  infamous  for  its  recklessness  of  human  life.    It 

was  not  out  of  keepmg  with  its  general  reputation 
that  toward  evening  a  bevy  of  ladies — among  tliem  the  queen 
mother — ^tripped  down  the  palace  stairs  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  sight  of  the  uncovered  dead.'  Indeed,  the  king,  the  queen 
mother,  and  their  intimate  friends  seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy.  They  indulged  in  boisterous  laughter  *  as  the  successive 
reports  of  the  municipal  authorities,  from  hour  to  hour,  brought 
in  tidings  of  the  extent  of  the  massacre.*  ^^  The  war  is  now 
ended  iii  realityj"  they  were  iieard  to  say,  "and  we  sliall  hence- 
forth live  in  peace." '  The  Duke  of  Anjou  took  a  more  active 
part.     In  the  street  and  on  the  Pont  de  Notre  Dame  he  was  to  be 

seen  encouraging  tlie  assassins.*     The  Duke  of  Mont- 

Anion  eaoour-  .  j  i_  •     i  •  i  a 

the  M-     pensier  was  surpassed  by  no  one  m  his  zealous  advocacy 


of  the  murderous  work.  "  Let  everv  man  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost,"  he  cried,  as  lie  rode  through  the  streets,  "  if  he 
wishes  to  prove  himself  a  good  servant  to  the  king." '  Tavannes, 
if  we  may  believe  Brantome's  account,  endeavored  to  rival  him, 
and,  all  day  long,  as  he  rode  about  amid  the  carnage,  amused 
liiui"  y  facetiously  crying  to  the  people:  "Bleed!  Bleed! 
'^  Ik?  •  >r8  say  that  bleeding  is  as  good  in  the  month  of  August 
as--  .""  ' 

Of  the  Duke  of  AlengmiltJEaa.  noticed  ^^ftti  alftnfi  of  Cfi^V^ 

*  Mem.  de  Testat,  ubi  sujyra^  128. 

*  ^*  On  en  remarqua  qui  avoient  les  jeaz  attaches  sar  le  corps  da  Baron  da 
Pont,  pour  voir  «{  elles  j  troaveroient  qaelqae  caaae  oa  qoelqae  marqae  de 
rimpuissance  qa^on  Ini  reprochoit**  De  Thoa.  iv.  (Ut.  Ul)  587.  SeeEoseb. 
Philadelphi  Dial.,  i.  45,  and  Jean  de  Serrea  (1575)  iv.,  fol.  99. 

'  ^*  Le  Roy,  la  Royne  mere,  et  lears  ooartiaans,  rioyent  i  gozge  desployee.** 
Mem.  do  Testat.  ubi  twpra,  132. 

*  The  pr6vot,  ochevins,  etc.,  **da  teat,  aaroient,  d^heare  en  heare,  renda 
oompte  et  tesmoignage  h  sadicte  Majesty.'*  Extrait  dea  resristrea  et  ore* 
niqiiea  da  bareau  de  la  viile  de  Paris,  Archives  curieases,  vii  815. 

*  M^m.  de  Testat,  ubi  supra. 

*  Tocsain  contre  les  massacrears,  Rhsims,  1579,  p.  140. 
^  Ibid.,  ttbimpra. 

*  Bxantdme,  Hommes  illoatres  fran^ais,  M.  de  Tb«vsimeiL 
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rine's  sons,  he  »^^i^  rxr>^-m^>t  ;■■  Mh^  tyniHuunror — f^Q  Protestants 
evSnr^S'him  aTSir  friend,  and  L  rumor  was  current 
that  the  pity  he  exhibited  excited  the  indignation  of  his  mother 
and  brothers.  Indeed,  Catharine,  it  was  said,  openly  told  him 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  meddle  with  her  plans,  she  would  put 
him  in  a  sack  and  throw  him  into  the  river.* 

Of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  it  was  noticed  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  but  two — Buirette  and  Desgorris 
wonderfni  — ^wcre  killed ;  for  it  was  certain  that  no  lives  were 
•'"'^  more  eagerly  sought  than  theirs.*  But  several  Prot- 
estant pastors  had  wonderful  escapes.  The  celebrated  D^Espine 
— ^the  converted  monk  who  took  part  in  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy 
—was  in  company  with  Madame  dTvemy  when  her  disguise 
was  discovered,  but  he  was  not  recognized/  In  the  case  of 
Merlin,  chaplain  of  Admiral  Coligny,  the  divine  interposition 
seemed  almost  as  distinct  as  in  that  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
After  reluctantly  leaving  Coligny,  at  his  earnest  request,  and 
clambering  over  the  roof  of  a  neighboring  house,  he  fell  through 
an  opening  into  a  garret  full  of  hay.  Not  daring  to  show  him- 
self, since  he  knew  not  whether  he  would  encounter  friends  or 
foes,  he  remained  for  three  days  in  this  retreat,  his  sole  food  an 
egg  which  a  hen  daily  laid  within  his  reach/ 

The  future  minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Maximilien  de 
Bethune,  Duke  of  Sully,  at  this  time  a  boy  of  twelve  and  a 
student  in  the  college  of  Burgundy^  in  Paris,  has  left  us  in  his 
**  Economies  royales "  a  thrilling  accoimt  of  his  escape.  -  Awa- 
kened, about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  tlie  uproar  in  the 
streets,  his  tutor  and  his  valet-de-chambre  went  out  to  learn  the 


>  '*  DedUmmt  (Alen^on)  quHl  ne  pouToit  approuTer  yn  tel  desordrfl,  nj  qu*on 
xompit  ai  ouTertement  la  toy  promise,  qui  fat  oanse  qne  sa  mere  luy  dit  en 
termes  daiia  que  8*il  bcmgeoit  eUe  le  feroit  letter  dans  yn  aao  anal  Teaa.*' 
Tocsain  oontre  les  maBsaoreoxB,  141. 

«Id.,  183. 

»  De  Thon,  iv.  502. 

^  His  son,  Jaoques  Merlin,  at  a  later  time  pastor  at  La  Rochelle,  although  he 
does  not  mention  the  particalars  of  his  father's  escape,  in  the  journal  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  M.  Oaberel  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  toI.  of 
his  Histoire  de  T^gUse  de  Oendre,  pp.  158-207,  alludes  to  it—'*  fat  deliux^ 
par  one  gnMM  da  Diea  tspMaXe^  (p.  155). 
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occasion  of  it,  and  never  returned.  They  were  doubtleBS  among 
the  first  victims.  Sully's  trembling  host — a  Protestant  who 
consented  through  fear  to  abjure  his  faith — ^now  came  in,  and 
advised  the  youth  to  save  his  iife.  bj  ggiog.  to^mass.  SuUy  was 
not  prepared  to  take  this  counsel,  and,  so  putting  on  his  scholar's 
gown,  he  ventured  upon  the  desperate  step  of  trying  to  reach 
the  collie.  A  horrible  scene  presented  itself  to  view.  Every- 
where men  were  breaking  into,  houses,  or  slaughtering  their 
captives  in  the  public  streets,  while  the  cry  of  ^^  Kill  the  Hu- 
guenots ! "  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Sully  Tiimflftlf  ^^^  ^j^  piipn^ 
ervation  to  two  thipk.Yalimies  of  " Heures'' — Bomisbi  books  of 
devotion — which  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  under  his 
arm,  and  which  effectually  disarmed  the  suspicions  of  the  three 
successive  bands  of  soldiers  that  stopped  him.  At  the  college^ 
after  with  difficulty  gaining  admission,  he  incurred  still  greater 
danger.  Happily  the  principal,  M.  Du  Faye,  was  a  kind-hearted 
man.  In  vain  was  he  urged,  by  two  priests  who  were  his  guests, 
to  surrender  the  Huguenot  boy  to  death,  saying  that  the  order 
was  to  massacre  even  the  very  babes  at  the  breast.  Du  Faye 
would  not  consent ;  and  after  having  secretly  kept  Sully  locked 
up  for  three  days  in  a  closet,  he  found  means  to  restore  him  to 
his  friends.' 

No  loss  was  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  scientific  world  than  that 
of  the  learned  Pierre  de  la  Ramee,  or  Ramus,  a  philosopher  sec- 
ond to  none  of  his  day.  The  professor  might  poissibly 
phiionopher  havc  cscapcd  if  liis  only  offence  had  been  his  Prot- 
estant views;  but  Ramus  had  had  the  temerity  to 
attack  Aristotle,  and  to  attempt  to  reform  tlie  faulty  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  language.  For  these  unpardonable  sins  he 
was  tracked  to  the  cellar  in  which  he  had  hidden,  by  a  band  of 
robbers  under  the  guidance  of  Jacques  Charpentier,  a  jealous 
rival,  with  whom  he  had  had  acrimonious  discussions.  After 
being  compelled  to  give  up  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  was 
despatched  with  daggers,  and  thrown  from  an  upper  window 
into  the  court  of  his  college.  Never  was  philosophic  hetero- 
doxy more  thoroughly  punished ;  for  if  the  whipping,  dragging 
'  '  ■  -^^.»^^— ^1^^— ^— — ^^^— ^ 

>  M^moiM  de  Solly  (Loodoo,  1748),  L  pp.  88,  Sa 
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through  the  filthy  streets,  and  dismembering  of  a  corpse  bj  in- 
dignant students  with  the  approval  of  their  teachers,  could  atone 
for  such  grave  errors,  the  anger  of  the  illustrious  Stagirite  must 
have  been  fully  appeased.  If  anything  can  clearly  exhibit  the 
depth  of  moral  degradation  to  which  Boman  Catholic  France 
had  fallen,  it  is  the  fact  that  Charpentier  unblnshingly  accepted 
the  praise  which  was  liberally  showered  upon  him  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  this  disgraceful  affair.' 

Scarcely  less  signal  a  misfortune  to  France  was  the  murder 
of  Pierre  de  la  Place,  president  of  the  Cour  d' Aides,  whose 

excellent  ^^  Commentaries  on  the  State  of  Eeligion  and 
Piorredek    the   Republic "  constitute  one  of   our  best  guides 

through  the  short  reign  of  Francis  the  Second  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  This  eminent 
jurist,  even  more  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  Qhri^an  morals 
than  as  a  historian,  had  first  embraced  die  lieformation  at  a 
time  when  the  recent  martyrdom  of  Anne  du  Bourg  served  as 
a  significant  reminder  of  the  perils  attending  a  profession  of 
Protestant  views.  President  de  la  Place  had  been  visited  in  his 
honae  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  massacre,  by 
Captain  Michel,  an  arquebusier  of  the  king,  who,  entering  boldly 
with  his  weapons  and  with  the  white  napkin  bound  on  his  left 
arm,  informed  him  of  the  death  of  Coligny,  and  the  fate  in 
reserve  for  the  rest  of  the  Huguenots.  The  soldier  pretended 
that  the  king  wished  to  exempt  La  Place  from  the  general! 
slaughter,  and  bade  him  accompany  him  to  the  Louvre.  How-* 
ever,  a  gift  of  a  thousand  crowns  induced  the  fellow  instead  to, 
lead  the  president's  daughter  and  her  husband  to  a  place  of 
safety  in  tiie  house  of  a  Homan  Catholic  friend.  But  La  Place 
himself,  after  having  applied  at  three  different  houses  belonging 
to  persons  of  his  acquaintance  and  been  denied  admission,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  his  home  and  there  await  his  doom.  A 
day  passed,  during  which  La  Place  and  his  wife  were  subjected 
to  constant  alarms.     At  length  new  orders  came  in  the  king's 

*  Tocsain  oontre  lea  massacrenza,  181 ;  M^m.  de  Testat,  ii^*  mpra^  142,  eta 
De  Thoa,av.  (liv.  lii.)  593,  593.  Stxange  to  say,  Von  Botzhaim  waa  to  fax 
miainfomied,  that  he  makea  Ohaxpentier  ¥>€^  for  the  fate  of  Bamoa  I  Axohi* 
vaL  Beitzige,  p.  117. 
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name,  enjoining  upon  him  without  fail  to  repair  instantly  to 
the  palace.  The  meaning  was  nnmistakahle ;  it  was  the  road 
to  death.  But  neither  the  Hngaenot^s  piety  nor  his  conrage 
failed  him.  He  gently  raised  his  wife,  who  had  fallen  on  her 
knees  to  beg  the  messenger  to  save  her  husband's  life,  and  re- 
minded her  that  she  should  have  recourse  to  God  alone,  not  to 
an  arm  of  flesh.  And  he  sternly  rebuked  his  eldest  son,  who^ 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  had  placed  a  white  cross  on  his  hat, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  ^^  The  true  cross  we  must  wear," 
he  said,  ^^  is  the  trials  and  afflictions  sent  to  us  by  God  as  sure 
pledges  of  the  bliss  and  eternal  life  He  has  prepared  for  His  own 
followers."  .  It  was  witli  unruffled  composure  that  he  bade  his 
weeping  friends  farewell.  His  apprehensions  were'soon  realized ; 
he  was  despatched  by  murderers  lyho  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
and  before  long  his  body  was  floating  down  the  Seine  toward 
the  sea** 

From  such  instances  of  inliumanity  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
one  of  a  few  incidents  wherein  the  finer  feelings  triumphed 
Bognierand  ovcr  prcjudlce,  difference  of  religious  tenets,  and 
v«iii8.  even  personal  hatred.     There  were  in  Paris  two  gen- 

tlemen, named  Vezins  and  Regnier,  of  good  families  in  the 
province  of  Quercy  in  southern  France.  Both  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  valor ;  but  their  dispositions  were  singu- 
larly unlike,  for  while  the  Huguenot  Regnier  was  noted  for  his 
gentle  manners,  the  Roman  Catholic  Vezins,  who  was  lieutenant 
of  the  governor,  the  Viscount  of  Villars,  had  acquired  unenvi- 
able notoriety  because  of  his  ferocity.  Between  the  two  there 
had  for  some  time  existed  a  mortal  feud,  which  their  common 
friends  had  striven  in  vain  to  heal.  While  the  massacre  was  at 
its  height,  Regnier  was  visited  by  his  enemy,  Vezins.  *  The 
latter,  after  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  house  by  breaking 
down  the  door,  fiercely  ordered  the  Huguenot — who,  well  assured 
that  his  last  hour  was  come,  had  fallen  upon  his  knees  to  im- 

*  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  lii.)  50G ;  Memolres  de  Testat  de  France  sous  Charlea 
IX.  (Cimber  et  Danjou,  vii.  187-142,  and  in  M.  Buohon's  biographical  notice 
prefixed  to  the  **  Commentaires  **).  An  appreciative  chapter  on  Pierre  de  la 
Place  and  his  works  may  be  read  in  Victor  Bujeand,  Chroniqae  proteatante  dt 
rAngonmois  (Angonleme,  1860),  50-66. 
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plore  the  mercy  of  God — to  rise  and  follow  liim.  A  horse  stood 
saddled  at  the  door,  upon  which  Kegnier  was  told  to  mount.  In 
his  enemy's  train  he  rode  unharmed  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  then  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  Still  Yezins,  without 
vouchsafing  a  word  of  explanation,  kept  on  his  way  toward 
Cahors,  the  capital  of  Quercy,  whither  he  had  been  despatched  by 
the  government.*  For  many  successive  days  tlie  journey  lasted. 
The  prisoner  was  well  guarded,  but  he  was  also  well  lodged 
and  fed.  At  last  the  party  reached  the  very  castle  of  Kegnier, 
and  here  his  captor  broke  the  long  silence.  "  As  you  have  seen," 
said  he,  ^'  it  would  have  depended  only  on  myself  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportimity  which  I  have  long  been  seeking;  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  avenge  myself  in  this  way  upon  a  man  so 
brave  as  you.  In  settling  our  quarrel  I  desire  that  the  danger 
shall  be  equal.  Be  well  assured  that  you  will  find  me  as  ready 
to  decide  our  dispute  in  a  manner  becoming  gentlemen,  as  I 
have  been  eager  to  save  you  from  inevitable  destruction."  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Huguenot  could  not  find  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  his  gratitude ;  but  Yezins  merely 
replied :  "  I  leave  it  to  you  to  choose  whether  you  wish  me  to 
be  your  friend  or .youiLenemy ;  I  saved  your  life  only  to  enable 
you  to  make  your  election."  With  these  words  he  abruptly  left 
him  and  rode  away,  nor  would  he  ever  consent  even  to  take 
back  the  horse  upon  which  he  had  brought  K^nier  in  safety  so 
many  leagues.* 

A  number  of  the  Huguenot  noblemen  were  lodged  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Seine,  outside  of  the  walls,  in  the  Faubourg 

Saint  Germain.  Count  Montgomery,  the  Vidame  of 
MontfEomery    Chartrcs,  Bcauvoir  la  Nocle,  and  Frontenay,  a  member 

of  the  powerful  Rohan  family,  were  among  the  most 
distinguished.  After  the  admiral,  there  were  certainly  no  Hu- 
guenots whom  Catharine  was  more  anxious  to  destroy  than 
Montgomery  and  Chartres.  Accordingly  the  massacre,  which 
began  near  the  Louvre,  was  to  have  been  executed  simultane- 
ously upon  them,  and  the  work  was  intrusted  to  M.  de  Maugi- 

'  Cnhon  Is  o?er  800  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Paris,  more  than  400 
miles— 15i  leagues— bj  the  roads. 
*  De  Thou,  iv.  (Ur.  liL)  584,  595;  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  Hist  nniv.,  IL  28. 
Vol.  II.— 81 
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ron.  But  the  delay  of  the  Roman  Catholics  saved  them. 
Marcel,  the  former  prevot  des  marchands,  who  had  been  in* 
structed  to  furnish  one  thousand  men,  was  not  ready  in  time ;  and 
Dumas,  who  was  to  have  acted  as  guide,  overslept  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  Huguenot  suc- 
ceeded in  swimming  across  the  river,  and  carried  to  Montgomerj 
the  first  tidings  of  the  events  of  the  last  two  hours.  The  count 
at  once  notified  his  comrades,  but,  altliough  there  were  among 
them  those  who  had  been  most  urgent  to  leave  Paris  immedi- 
ately after  Maurevel's  attack  upon  Coligny,  few  of  the  nobles 
would  harbor  the  thought  that  Charles  was  so  lost  to  honor  as 
to  have  plotted  the  assassination  of  his  invited  guests..  They 
preferred  to  believe  that  the  king  was  himself  in  danger  through 
a  sudden  commotion  occasioned  by  the  Guises.  Acting  upon 
this  theory,  the  Huguenots  proceeded  in  a  body  toward  the 
Seine,  intending  to  cross  and  lend  assistance  to  the  royal  cause  ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  river's  bank,  they  were  speedily  imdeceived. 
They  saw  a  band  of  two  himdred  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 
coming  toward  them  in  boats,  and  discharging  their  arquebusef^ 
with  cries  of  "  Tits  !  Tm  !  "— "  Kill !  Kill ! "  Charles  himself 
Charles  him-  ^^^  descrfcd  at  a  wiudow  of  the  Louvre,  looking  with 
thei^^m  approval  upon  the  scene.  There  is  good  auliiority 
the  Louvre.  ^Iso,  f  or  tlic  story  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  exterminate 
the  Huguenots,  Charles  snatched  an  arquebuse  from  the  hand 
of  an  attendant,  and  fired  at  them,  exclaiming,  "  Let  us  shoot, 
viort  Dieu^  they  are  fleeing !  "  * 

*  The  incident  of  Charles  DCs  firing  npon  the  Haguenota  h»a  been  of  late 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  M.  Foamier  and  M.  MSrj  have  denied  the 
existence,  in  1572,  of  the  pavilion  at  which  tradition  makes  the  king  to  have 
stationed  himself.  See  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Thist.  da  prot  fran<^8,  t.  (1857) 
832,  etc.  It  has,  I  think,  been  conclusivelj  shown  that  they  are  mistaken.  The 
pavilion  was  in  existence.  But,  besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  incident 
should  be  deemed  apocryphal  because  of  a  popular  mistake  in  assigning  the 
B^t  of  its  occurrence.  The  * '  Beveille-Matin  * '  and  the  Easebii  PhUadelphi  Dia- 
logic published  in  1574,  are  the  earliest  documents  that  refer  to  it.  They  place 
Charles  at  the  window  of  his  own  room.  So  does  Brant6ine,  writing  considerably 
later.  Jean  de  Serres  (in  the  fourth  toL  of  his  Commentaria  de  statu,  eta 
(fol.  37),  published  in  1575)  says  :  **  Regem  qnoque  ex  hypiethrio  (i.«.,  from  a 
covered  gallery)  aiunt,  adhibitis,  ut  solebat,  diris  contenta  vooe  conolamare,  et 
tormento  etiam  ipsom  ejaoulari. ' '    Agxippa  d'Aubign^  aUndea  to  it  not  only  in 
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.  Montgomery  and  his  oompanions  had  by  this  time  recognized 
their  mistake,  and  hesitated  no  longer  to  flee  from  the  perfidious 
capitaL  They  promptly  took  to  horse,  and  rode  hard  to  reach 
Normandy  and  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  prey  was,  however,  too 
precious  to  be  permitted  to  escape.  Accordingly,  Guise,  Aumale, 
tlie  Bastard  of  Angouleme,  and  a  number  of  "  gentilhommes 
tueurs,"  started  in  pursuit  But  an  accident  prevented  them  from 
overtaking  the  Huguenots.  When  Guise  and  his  party  reached 
the  Porte  de  Bussy  ' — ^the  gate  leading  from  the  city  into  the 
fituboui^  in  which  the  Protestants  had  been  lodging — ^which 
was  closed  in  accordance  with  the  king's  orders,  they  found  that 
they  had  been  provided  by  mistake  with  the  wrong  key,  and  the 
delay  experienced  in  finding  the  right  one  afforded  ^^^^ery 
an  advantage  in  the  race,  of  which  he  made  good  use.' 


his  Histoire  nnivenelle  (ii  19,  21),  but  in  his  Tragiques  (BuUetin,  vii.  185),  a 
poem  whioh  he  oommenoed  as  early  as  in  1577  (See  Bulletin,  x.  202).  M.  Henri 
Bordier  has  been  so  fortonate  as  to  discover  and  has  reprinted  a  contemporary 
engraTing  of  the  massacre,  in  which  Charles  is  represented  as  excitedly  looking 
on  the  slaughter  from  a  window  in  the  Louvre,  while  behind  him  stand  two  hal- 
berdiers and  several  noblemen  (Bulletin,  x.  106,  107).  The  question  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  able  and  exhaustive  manner  by  MM.  Foumier,  Ludovic  Lalanne, 
Bernard,  Berty,  Bordier,  and  others,  in  the  BuUetin,  v.  382-840 ;  vi  118-126 ; 
Til  182-187;  z.  5-11, 105-107, 199-204. 

*  The  Porte  de  Bns^y,  or  Buoy,  was  the  first  gate  toward  the  west  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Seine.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  Valois,  the  walls  of  Paris  were  of  small  compass.  In  this  quar- 
ter their  general  direction  is  weU  marked  out  by  the  Rue  Masarine.  The  oir- 
ooit  started  from  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Louvre — the  short  Rue  de  Bussy  fixes  the  situation  of  the  gate 
where  Guise  was  delayed.  A  little  west  of  this  is  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pr^  whioh  gave  its  name  to  the  suburb  opposite  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries.  This  quaint  pile^the  oldest  church,  or,  indeed,  edifice  of 
any  kind  in  Puris — after  being  built  in  the  sixth  century,  and  injured  by  the 
Kormansin  the  ninth,  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  in  1168  A.D.,  by  Alexander 
III.  in  person.  On  that  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Paris  was  not  even  permitted 
by  the  jealous  monks  to  be  present,  on  the  ground  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres  was  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction.  The  pontiff  confirmed  their 
position,  and  his  sermon,  instead  of  being  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  was 
devoted  to  setting  forth  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  abbey  by  St.  Germain, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  886.     Dulanre,  Histoire  de  Paris,  ii.  70-  84. 

*  Tocaaib  oontre  les  masaaorenrs,  138, 189 ;  Reveille-Matin,  186-188 ;  M^m. 
de  rertai,  120-181. 
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The  camiTal  of  blood,  which  had  been  bo  snocessfiillyiuhered 
in  on  that  ill-starred  Sunday  of  Angosti  was  maintained  on  the 
Tha  oiMMiP  succeeding  days  with  little  abatement  of  its  frenzied 
creoontinaM.  excitenicnt.  Paris  soon  resembled  a  vast  chamel- 
honse.  The  dead  or  dying  lay  in  the  open  streets  and  squares, 
they  blocked  the  doors  and  carriage-ways,  they  were  heaped  in 
the  courtyards.  When  the  utmost  that  impotent  passion  could 
do  to  these  lifeless  remains  was  accomplished,  the  Seine  became 
the  receptacle.  Besides  those  Huguenots  whom  their  murderers 
dragged  to  the  bridges  or  wharves  to  despatch  by  drowning, 
both  by  day  and  by  night  wagons  laden  with  the  corpses  of  men% 
and  women,  and  even  of  young  children,  were  driven  down  to 
the  river  and  emptied  of  their  human  freight  But  the  current 
of  the  crooked  Seine  refused  to  carry  away  from  the  capital  all 
these  evidences  of  guilt.  Tlie  shores  of  its  first  curve,  from 
Paris  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  were  covered  with  putrefying 
remains,  which  the  municipality  were  compelled  to  inter,  through 
fear  of  their  generating  a  pestilence.  And  so  we  read,  in  the 
registers  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  of  a  payment  of  fifteen  livres 
tournois,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
bodies  found  near  the  Convent  of  Choillot,  and  of  a  second  pay- 
ment of  twenty  livres  on  the  twenty-third,  for  the  buri^  of 
eleven  hundred  more,  near  Chaillot,  Auteuil,  and  St.  Cloud.* 

The  massacre  was  not  in  its  origin  a  popular  outbreak.  It 
sprang  from  the  ambition  and  vindictive  passions  of  the  queen 
Not  a  popular  ^^^1^©^,  and  otlicrs,  whom  the  ministers  of  ^  corrupt " 
movaoMuu  rcligiou  had  long  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  the 
extermination  of  heretics  is  not  a  sin,  but  the  highest  type  of 
piety.  The  people  were  called  in  only  as  assistants.  Probably 
the  first  intention  was  only  to  hold  the  municipal  forces  in  readi- 
ness to  overcome  any  resistance  which  the  Protestants  might 
offer.  But  the  massacre  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  conspirators.  Very  few  of  the  victims  de- 
fended themselves  or  their  property;  scarcely  one  Roman 
('atliolic  was  slain.  And  now  the  populace,. having  had  a  taste 
of  blood,  could  no  longer  be  restrained.     Whether  the  plunder 


>  See  Henxy  White,  MftMocre  of  St  Butholomew,  p.  460. 
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of  the  Protestants  entered  into  the  original  ealculations  of  Catha- 
rine and  her  advisers,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  turn  whifth  the  nflFnir  nonn  JLook.  in  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Pillage  was  not_aIwajs  counte- 
Plunder  of  i^w^ced  bj  church  and  state :  as  a  violation  of  the  second 
ihe  rich.  table  of  the  Law,  it  was,  under  ordinary  circiunstances, 
atoned  for  by  penance  and  ecclesiastical  censures ;  as  a  breach 
of  the  royal  edicts,  it  was  likely  to  be  punished  with  hanging 
or  still  more  painful  modes  of  execution.  Consequently,  when 
by  furnishing  arms  the  civil  power  authorized  the  most  severe 
^measures  against  those  whom  it  accused  of  foul  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  when  the  professed  minister  of  Christ 
and  His  gospel  of  peace  blessed  the  work  of  exterminating 
God's  enemies  and  the  king's,  there  was  no  lack  of  men  will- 
ing to  profit  by  the  rare  and  unexpected  opportunity.  Nor 
did  the  courtiers  disdain  dishonest  gain.  Tlie  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  known  to  hav^jgnriched  himself  by  the  plunder  of  the  shop 
of  Badnere,  the  king's  jeweller.*  Noblemen,  besides  robbing 
tlieir  victims  of  money,  extorted  from  them,  in  return  for  a  pro- 
mise to  spare  their  lives,  deeds  of  valuable  lands,  or  papers 
resigning  in  their  favor  high  offices  in  the  government.  It  was 
frequently  the  case  that,  after  giving  such  presents,  the  Hugue- 
not was  put  out  of  the  way  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  ever  retracting.  Thus,  Martial  de  Lomenie,  a  secretary 
of  the  king,  was  murdered  in  prison,  after  having  resigned  his 
office  in  favor  of  Marshal  Retz,  and  sold  to  him  his  estate  of 
Versailles,  at  such  a  price  as  the  latter  chose  to  name,  in  the 


>  Valued  at  from  100,000  to  200,000  crowns,  ReveiUe-Matin,  190 ;  M^m.  de 
Teetat,  151.  The  intereeting  anonTmona  letter  from  Heidelbezigr,  0eo.  32, 1573, 
pabliahed  first  by  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  in  bis  ^'  Henri  de  Valois  et  la  Po- 
losfne  en  1572'*  (Paris,  1867),  iii.  588,  from  the  MSS.  of  Prince  Gzortoryski, 
alludes  to  the  costly  jewels  which  Henry,  now  king-elect  of  Poland,  made  to 
the  elector  palatine,  his  host,  and  remarks :  **  Fortasse  magna  baec  fnisse  vide- 
bitnr  liberalitas  et  rege  digna,  at  parya  certe  Tel  nuUa  potiuB  fait,  si  yel  sump- 
tibus  quos  Ulustrissimus  noster  princeps  in  deducendo  et  excipiendo^hoc  hos- 
pite  susttnuit  conferamhs,  yel  si  unde  hec  dona  sint  profecta  expendamus. 
Ipse  siquidem  rex  (Henry)  ne  teruncium  pro  iis  solvisse,  sed  ex  tabema  cajus- 
dam  pnedlyitis  aurifabri  Parisiensis,  quam  scelerati  sui  ministri  in  strage  ilia 
uobiliom  ut  alias  multaa  dilipaerunt,  aooepisse  ea  fertor.'* 
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vain  hope  that  this  would  seciire  him  liberty  and  life.'  The 
extent  to  which  robbery  was  carried  on  tlie  occasion  of  the 
massacre  is  reluctantly  conceded  in  the  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  immediately  after,  as  an  apology  of  the  court  for  the 
hideous  crime ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  it,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  source  from  which  it  drew  its  inspiration :  *^  Now 
this  good-will  of  the  people  to  sustain  and  defend  its  prince,  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  and  to  hate  those  who  are  not  of  his  reli- 
gion, is  very  praiseworthy ;  and  if  in  this  execution  [the 
massacre]  some  pUlaging  has  taken  place,  we  must  excuse  the 
fury  of  a  people  impelled  by  a  worthy  zeal — a  zeal  hard  to  be 
restrained  and  bridled  when  once  excited."  * 

But,  despite  panegyrists,  the  massacre  had  not.  been  in  prog- 
ress many  hours  before  the  very  magistrates  of  tlie  city  appear 
to  have  become  apprehensive  lest  the  movement  might  assume^ 
dangerous  dimensions.  It  was  only  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  as  the  registers  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  inform  * 
us,  when  Charles  was  waited  upon  by  the  prevot  des  marchands 
and  the  ^chevins.  They  came  to  inform  him  that  "a  number 
of  persons,  partly  belonging  to  the  suite  of  his  Majesty,  partly 
to  that  of  the  princes,  princesses,  and  lords  of  the  court — gentle- 
men, archers  of  the  king's  body-guard,  soldiers  of  his  suite,  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  people  mingled  with  them  and  under  their 
authority — were  plundering  and  pillaging  many  houses  and  kill- 
ing many  persons  in  the  streets."  This  was  certainly  no  news 
to  Charles ;  but  as  he  desired,  now  that  the  massacre  bad  begim,. 
not  to  enrich  the  Eoman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Paris,  but  to 
fill  his  own  coffers,  he  deemed  it  best  to  prohibit  any  further 

*  Mdmoires  de  Testat,  vbi  tiipra^  150.  VeraaiUefi,  which  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  Manthal  Retz— the  Gondi  family — was  an  old  castle  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  The  Oondi  famUy  sold  it  to 
Louis  XIIL,  who  built  a  hunting  lodge,  afterward  tranamuted  bj  Louis  XIV. 
into  the  magnificent  palace,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  most  splendid  court  in  Europe.  The  mode  in  which  the  title 
was  acquired  did  not  aug^r  well  for  the  justice  or  the  morality  which  was  to 
teig^  there.  M.  L.  Lacour  has  contributed  an  animated  sketch,  **  VersaiUes 
et  les  protestants  de  France,"  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Tbist.  du  prot.  fr., 
viu.  (1859)  852-367. 

'  Disoours  sur  les  causes  de  FexeonUon,  uH  nqpra^  249. 
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action  on  their  part,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  work  to  his 
own  commissioned  servants.  Accordingly  the  mnnicipal  au- 
thorities were  directed  to  ride  through  die  city  with  all  the 
troops  at  their  disposal,  and  to  see  to  it,  both  by 
toimj.dawn"  day  and  night,  that  the  bloodshed  and  robbery  should 


cease.  "Sir  William  Guerrier" — thus  runs  one  of 
the  commissions  to  the  "quarteniers"  issued  from  the  central 
bureau  of  the  city,  in  pursuance  of  these  directions — "give 
commandment  to  all  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  your  quarter, 
who  to-day  have  taken  up  arms  according  to  the  kmg^s  order ^ 
to  lay  them  down,  and  to  retire  and  remain  quietly  in  tlieir 
houses,  .  .  .  according  to  the  king's  command  conveyed  to 
us  by  my  Lord  of  Nevers."  And  this  document  is  accompanied 
with  another,  of  the  same  date,  applying  to  soldiers  of  the  guard 
or  others,  who  should  pillage  or  maltreat  Protestants,  and 
threatening  them  with  punishment.  Such  a  proclamation,  it  is 
well  known,  was  made  by  trumpet  at  about  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  The  registers  tell  us  that  the  instructions  were  so 
well  carried  out  that  all  <][isorder  "  was  at  once  appeased  and 
ceased."  They  contain,  however,  a  distinct  refutation  of  this 
falsehood,,  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  similar  orders  and  the 
variety  of  forms  in  which  the  same  statements  are  made  on 
uttieheed  Bubscqueut  days.  Again  and  again  does  the  king 
pronto  them,  direct  that  soldicrs  be  placed  at  the  head  of  every 
street  to  prevent  robbery  and  murder ;  *  the  guards  either  were 
never  posted,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  became  foremost  in  the  work 
which  they  were  sent  to  repress.  Indeed,  the  instinictions  given 
on  Monday  to  visit  all  the  houses  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
where  there  were  any  Protestants,  and  obtain  their  names  and 
.  surnames,*  afforded,  an  opportunity  which  was  not  permitted  to 
slip  by  unimproved,  for  the  exaction  of  heavy  bribes,  as  well  as 
for  more  open  plunder  and  violence.  So  notorious  was  it, 
nearly  a  week  after  the  butchery  began,  that  the  massacre  had 
only  abated  in  intensity;  that,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  meas- 

-  —  -■  —  -^ 

'  Bojal  orden  of  Aug.  25th,  Aug.  27th,  etc.  Order  of  the  Pr^vot  dee  mar- 
dhands,  Aug.  80th.  Begistres  dn  bureau  de  la  ville,  Arohivea  corieaaea,  vii. 
922-2a0.    Bnaeb.  PhUadelphi  Dialog.,  L  45. 

*  Eegiflrea  da  bareaa  de  la  Yille,  pit.  222,  228L 
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ures  were  adopted  to  prevent  any  wrong  from  being  done  to 
foreign  merchants  sojourning  in  Paris,  and  especially  to  the 
German,  English,  and  Flemish  students  of  the  university.' 

The  smile  of  Heaven,  it  was  said  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  rested  upon  the  effort  to  extirpate  heresy  in  France. 
Miracle  of  the  They  couviuced  the  people  of  the  truth  of  their 
dMiin^"  assertion  by  pointing  to  an  unusual  phenomenon 
**°*^"  which  they  declared  to  be  evidently  miraculous.  In 
the_Cimetiere  .des  Innocents  and  before  a  small  chapel  of  the 
"Virgin  Mary,  there  grew  a  white  hawthorn,  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  had  for  several  years  been  to  all  appearance 
dead.  Great  then  was  the  surprise  of  those  who,  on  the  event- 
ful St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  beheld  the  tree  covered  with  a  great 
profusion  of  blossoms  as  fi*agrant  as  those  flowers  which  the 
hawthorn  usually  puts  forth  in  May.  It  was  true  that  no  good 
reason  could  be  assigned  why  the  wonder  might  not  with 
greater  propriety  be  explained,  as  the  Protestants  afterward  sug- 
gested, rather  as  a  mark  of  Heaven's  sympathy  with  oppressed 
innocence.  But  no  doubts  entered  the  minds  of  the  Parisian 
ecclesiastics.  They  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  the  prodig)\ 
They  rang  the  church-bells  in  token  of  joy,  and  invited  the 
blood-stained  populace  to  witness  the  sight,  and  gain  new  cour- 
age in  their  murderous  work.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
either  the  hawthorn  or  the  virgin  of  the  neighboring  chapel 
wrought  the  wonderful  cures  recorded  by  the  curate  of  Meriot' 
But  certainly  the  reported  intervention  of  Heaven  setting  its  seal 
upon  treacherous  assassination  prolonged  the  slaughter  of  Ilu- 
guenots.  "  It  seemed,"  says  Claude  Haton,  reflecting  the  popu- 
lar belief,  "  that  God,  by  this  miricle,  approved  and  accepted  as 
well-pleasing  to  Him  the  Catholic  uprising  and  the  death  of 
His  great  enemy  the  admiral  and  his  followers,  who  for  twelve 
years  had  been  audaciously  rending  His  seamless  coat,  which  is 

'  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

'  ^^  Aucuns  malades  lan^ifisans,  ayant  ouy  ce  miracle,  ae  firent  porter  audit 
cjrmetiere  pour  \eoir  laditte  espine ;  lesquelz,  estans  \k  avec  ferme  foy,  firent 
leur  pridre  iL  Dieu  en  rhonneur  de  nostre  dame  la  yierge  Marie  et  devant  son 
ymage  qui  est  en  laditte  cbapelle,  pour  recouvrer  leur  sante,  et«.  aprds  lear 
oraison  faicte,  s'en  rctoum^rent  en  ieurs  maisons  sains  et  guaris  de  leor  mala- 
die,  chose  tn^a-vdritable  et  bien  appronv6e."    M^m.  de  Glande  Haton,  ii.  0823. 
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His  trae  Church  and  His  Bride." '  And  so,  what  with  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  the  wonderful  thorn-tree  of  the  Cime- 
tiere  des  Innocents — ^what  with  the  continuous  fair  weather, 
which  was  interpreted  after  the  same  manner,  the  task  of  extir- 
pating the  heretical  Huguenots  was  prosecuted  with  a  persever- 
ance that  never  flagged.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  was  done  in  the  first  three  or  four  days :  but  it  was  not 
terminated  for  several  weeks,  and  many  a  Huguenot,  coming 
out  of  his  place  of  concealment  with  the  hope  that  time  might 
Iiave  caused  the  passions  of  his  enemies  to  become  less  violent, 
was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  those  who  -coveted  his  prop- 
erty. Several  thousand  persons  were  butchered  in  Paris  alone 
during  the  first  few  days,  besides  these  later  victims;  pre- 
cisely how  many,  it  is  useless  and  perhaps  impossible  to  fix  with 
certainty.' 

Meantime  it  became  necessary  to  explain  to  the  world  the 
extraordinary  tragedy  which  had  been  enacted  on  so  conspicu- 
ous a  stage.  Each  of  the  different  parties  to  the  nefarious  com- 
pact, with  that  easy  faith  which  characterizes  great  criminals, 
had  expected  to  satisfy  its  own  resentment  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  others.  The  king  and  his 
mother,  while  securing  the  death  of  Coligny  and  a  few  other 
personal  enemies,  were  not  unwilling  to  have  the  world  believe 

'  Ibid.,  ubi  w/pra;  Toosain  coDtre  les  massaorean,  146;  RereUIe-Matin, 
103,  194;  Mdm.  de  Testat,  155 ;  Jean  de  Serzee,  It.,  fol.  41 ;  De  Thon,  iy. 
(liT.  Ui.)  506. 

*  Dr.  White  (Maasaore  of  St.  Bartholomew,  459)  has  tabnlated  the  esti- 
mates, nine  in  number,  afforded  by  twenty-one  distinct  anthorities.  The 
lowest  estimate — 1,000  victims — is  that  of  the  Abb6  Gayeyrao,  whose  nndis- 
Cfoised  aim  was  to  place  the  nnmber  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  palliate  the 
atrocity  of  the  maasaore.  Being  based  apparently  upon  the  number  of  the 
namu  of  yictims  that  have  been  recorded,  it  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  consideration.  The  highest  estimate,  of  10,000,  though  adopted  by  such 
writers  as  the  authors  of  the  ReyeiUe-Matin  and  the  Memoires  de  l*estat  de 
France,  is  yagne  or  ezcessiye.  The  Tocsain  and  Agrippa  d^Aubign^  are,  per- 
haps, too  moderate  in  respectiyely  stating  the  number  as  2,000  and  3,000.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  to«me,  the  contribution  of  Paris  to  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  may  be  set  down  with  the  greatest  probability  at  between  4,000 
and  5,000  persons  of  aU  ages  and  conditions.  Von  Botsheim,  who  estimates 
the  total  at  8,000  (F.  W.  Ebeling,  Arohiyalische  Beitrfige,  p.  IdO),  makes  500 
of  these  to  be  women  (Ibid.,  p.  119). 
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that  the  entire  occurrence  had  been  an  ontbrnst  of  the  old  ani- 
mosity of  the  Ottises  against  the  Ch&tillona.  In  &ct,  this  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  circular  letter  of  Charles  IX.,  despatched 
on  the  very  Sunday  on  which  the  massacre  b^an,  to  the  gbv- 
emors  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  realm.  ^^  Mon- 
lint  letter  to  sieur  do  Maudolot " — BO  runs  one  of  these  extraordi- 
nary epistles — "you  have  learned  what  I  wrote  to 
you,  the  day  before  yesterday,  respecting  the  wounding  of  the 
admiral,  and  how  that  I  was  about  to  do  my  utmost  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  case  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  wherein 
nothing  has  been  forgotten.  Since  then  it  has  happened  that 
the  members  of  the  house  of  _6uise,  and  the  other  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  are  their  adherents,  and  who  have  no  small 
influence  in  this  city,  as  everybody  knows,  having  reoeived  cer- 
tain information  tliat  the  friends  of  the  admiral  intended  to 
avenge  this  wound  upon  them — since  they  suspected  them  of 
being  its  cause  and  occasion — became  so  much  excited  that,  be- 
tween the  one  party  and  the  other,  there  arose  a  great  and 
lamentable  commotion.  The  body  of  guards  which  had  been 
posted  around  the  admiral's  house  was  overpowered,  and  he  was 
killed  with  some  other  gentl^nenTas"  there  have  also  been  others 
massacred  in  various  parts  of  this  city.  This  .was  done  so  furi- 
ously that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  such  a  remedy  as  could  have 
been  desired ;  for  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  do  in  employing  my 
guards  and  other  forces  to  retain  my  superiority  in  this  castle  of 
the  Louvre,*  so  as  afterward  to  take  measures  for  allaying  the 
commotion  throughout  the  city.  At  the  present  hour  it  has, 
thank  God,  subsided !  It  occurred  through  the  private  quarrel 
which  has  long  existed  between  these  two  houses.  Always  fore- 
seeing that  some  bad  consequences  would  result  from  it,  I  have 
heretofore  done  all  that  I  could  to  appease  it,  as  every  one  knows. 
There  is  in  this  nothing  leading  to  the  rupture  of  tlie  Edict  of 

*  In  other  letterB  Charles  had  even  the  effrontery  to  represent  the  King  of 
Navarre  as  having  been  in  like  danger  with  his  brothers  and  himself.  See 
Easebii  Philadelphi  Dialog.  (1574),  t  45 :  **  se  qoidem  metu  proprias  salatis 
in  arcem  Luparam  (the  Louvre)  oompolsum  illio  se  eontinuisse,  n^ia  com  fra- 
tre  chariaaimo  Bege  Navarras,  et  dilectissimo  Prindpe  Condenti,  ut  in  com- 
muni  perioulo  eundem  f  ortunss  exitum  experirentor !  *' 
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Pacification,  which,  on  the  contnuy,  I  intend  to  be  maintained 
as  much  as  ever.'' ' 

In  view  of  the  nndeniable  fact  that  Charles  affixed  his  signature 
to  this  letter  in  the  midst  of  a  horrible  massacre  for  which  he  him- 
self had  given  the  signal,  which  he  still  directed,  and  concerning 
whose  progress  he  received  hourly  bulletins  from  the  municipal 
authorities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  king  showed  himself 
no  novice  in  the  ignoble  art  of  shameless  misrepreBentation. 

6ui8e^-0niua4>art;^  was  not  less  solicitous  to  relieve  himself 
of  responsibility,  and  to  lay  the  burden  upon  the  king^s  shoul- 
oidMthroirt  ^^rs.  We  have  seen  that,  at  the  veiy  moment  of 
Sui^fJ^^SS^  Coligny's  assassination,  he  b^an  to  repeat  the  words : 
""'•  "It* is  the  king^s  pleasure;  it  is  his  express  com- 

mand I "  as  his  warrant  for  the  crime.  As  the  massacre  grew 
in  extent  he  and  his  associates  became  more  reluctant  to  be  held 
accountable  for  it,*  and  at  last  they  forced  Charles  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  its  sole  author.  The  queen  mother  and  Anjou,  it 
is  said,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  leading  the  monarch  to 
take  this  unexpected  step.  His  original  intention  had  been  to 
compel  the  Guises  to  leave  the  capital  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ooligny — a  movement  which  would  have  given  color 
to  the  theory  of  their  guilt.  But  it  was  not  difficult  for  Catha- 
rine and  Henry  to  convince  him  that  by  so  doing  he  would  only 
render  more  irreconcilable  the  enmity  between  the  Guises  and 
the  Montmorencies,  who  plainly  exhibited  their  intention  to 
exact  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  illustrious  kinsman^ 
the  admiral.  In  short,  he  would  purchase  brief  respite  from 
trouble  at  the  price  of  a  fresh  civil  war,  more  cruel  than  any 
which  had  preoeded.' 

'  Gomtpotidaiioe  da  roi  Ghules  IX  et  dn  sienr  de  Mandelot,  89-41.  Letter 
to  the  GoTemor  of  Bnzgoxidy,  apud  M6m.  de  I'estst,  ubi  sup,^  188-185. 

*  It  WBB  undoubtedly  with  the  object  of  flhowing  that  they  wexe  not  the 
prime  moYon  in  the  maasaore,  or,  as  the  author  of  the  M4m.  de  Testat  ex- 
preaaea  himaelf ,  that  they  had  no  particular  quarrel  save  with  Admiral  Oo- 
ligny, that  Henxj  of  Guise  and  his  unde  actually  rescued  a  few  Huguenots 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  were  about  to  put  them  to  death.  ReyeiUe- 
Hatin,  168 ;  Mtotoixes  de  I'estat,  ISO. 

'  If^m.  de  result,  oH  wpra^  154,  from  Bereille-Matin,  192;  I>e  Thou,  tr, 
(Ut.  m.)597,  698;  Buseb.  Fhilad.  Dial,  i  47. 
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It  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Angnst,  that 
the  king  formally  and  publicly  assumed  the  weighty  responsi- 
The  king  mo-  bllity.  After  hearing  a  solemn  mass,  to  render  thanks 
•"****^  to  Almighty  God  for  his  happy  deliverance  from  his 
enemies,  Charles,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Alen9on,  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  by  a 
numerous  body  of  his  principal  lords,  proceeded  to  the  parlia- 
ment house,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  chambers. 
The  "Lit da  held  his  ^^  Lit  de  Justice." '  He  opened  this  extra- 
jiwtiofc«  ordinaiy  meeting  by  an  address,  in  which  he  dOated 
upon  the  intolerable  insults  he  had,  from  his  very  childhood, 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  Coligny,  and  many  other  culprits, 
who  had  made  religion  a  pretext  for  rebellion.  '  His  attempts 
to  secure  peace  by  large  concessions  had  emboldened  Coligny  so 
far  that  he  had  at  last  ventured  to  conspire  to  kill  him,  his 
mother,  and  his  brothers,  and  even  the  King  of  Navarre,  al- 
though a  Huguenot  like  himself ;  intending  to  place  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  upon  the  throne,  and  subsequently  to  put  him  also  out 
of  the  way,  and  appropriate  the  regal  authority  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  royal  family.  In  order  to  ward  off  so  horri- 
ble a  blow,  he  had,  he  said,  been  compelled  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures  of  rigor.  He  desired  all  men  to  know  that  the  steps 
taken  on  the  preceding  Sunday  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  had  been  in  accordance  with  his  orders.  He  is  even  re- 
ported to  have  gone  farther,  and  to  have  invoked  the  aid  of 
parliament  in  condemning  the  memory  and  confiscating  the 
property  of  those  against  whom  he  had  alleged  such  abominable 
crimes.' 

'  It  was  while  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  the  Palais  de  Justioe  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  train,  and  not  far  from  him,  was  recognized  as  being  a  Protes- 
tant, and  was  killed.  The  king,  hearing  the  disturbance,  tamed  around ;  bnt, 
on  being  informed  that  it  was  a  Hngrnenot  whom  thej  were  potting  to  death, 
lightly  said  :  ''  Let  us  go  on.  Woald  to  God  that  he  were  the  last !  *'  Re- 
▼eille-Matin,  194  (copied  in  Mem.  de  Pestat,  157) ;  Eoseb.  Philad.  Dial.,  i  50. 

*  De  Thoo,  whom  I  have  chiefly  followed,  iy.  (Uy.  Hi.)  699  ;  Tocsain  oontre 
les  massacrears,  142;  ReyeiUe-Matin,  198,  194;  Eoseb.  Phil.  Dial.,  i.  49; 
M6m.  de  Pestat,  156 ;  Jean  de  Series  (1575),  iy.,  fol.  48 ;  OapUopi,  45;  Re- 
lation  of  Olaeg^,  secretary  of  Don  Diego  de  Cofliga,  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Paris,  to  be  laid  before  Philip  IL,  Simanoas  MSS.,  apud  BoUetini  de  TAcad. 
Roy.  des  Sdenoes,  eta,  de  Belgiqoe,  toI.  xvi.  (1849)  854. 
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To  thifi  allocntion  tlie  parliament  replied  with  alLfiervility. 
Christopher  de  Thou,  the  first  president,  lauded  the  prudence 
seryito  reply  ^f  a  mouarch  who  had  known  how  to  bear  patiently 
of  pariument.  j-gpeated  iusults,  and  at  last  to  crush  a  conspiracy  so 
dangerous  to  the  quiet  of  the  realm.  And  he  quoted  with  ap- 
proval the  infamous  apothegm  of  Louis  the  Eleventh :  '^  Qui 
nescit  diaaimtdare,  nescit  regiva/reP  The  solitary  suggestion 
that  breathed  any^manly  spirit  was  that  of  Pibrac,  the  "  avocat- 
gen^ral,"  to  the  efFect  that  orders  should  be  published  to  put 
an  end  to  the  work  of  murder  and  robbery — a  request  which 
Charles  readily  granted.'  Never  had  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice  abased  itself  more  ignobly  than  when  it  listened  so  com- 
plaisantly  to^the  king,  and  approved  without  qualification  an 
organized  massacre  perpetrated  unblushingly  under  its  very 
eyes.  As  for  the  distinguished  man  who  lent  himself  to  be  the 
Christopher  mouthpiccc  of  adulatiou  worse  than  slavish,  we  are 
de  Thou.  Jess  inclined  to  commiserate  the  diflSculty  of  his  posi- 
tion than  to  pity  the  ingenuous  historian  who  strives  to  touch 
leniently  upon  a  fault  of  his  father  which  he  can  neither  con- 
ceal nor  palliate.'  We,  may  credit  his  assertion  that  his  father 
remonstrated  with  the  king  in  private  with  respect  to  that  for 
which  he  had  praised  him  in  public,  and  that  Christopher  de 
Thou  marked  his  detestation  of  that  ill-starred  day  by  applying 
to  it  the  lines  of  Statins : 

Ezoidst  iUa  dies  sbyo,  ne  postera  credant 
Sadoola :  no*  certe  taoeamus,  et  obmta  mnlta 
Noote  tegi  propriaa  paUamor  orimina  gentis. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Chris- 

>  De  Than,  Toosain,  etc.,  uhi  wipra, 

*  Betuning  to  the  nnpleaaant  theme  in  a  subeequent  book  of  his  noble 
history  (It.  (Uy.  liii)  644),  Jacques  Anguste  de  Thou  remarks,  with  an  in- 
tegrity which  cannot  swerve  even  out  of  consideration  for  filial  respect :  *^  Ce 
quHl  J  ayoit  de  deplorable,  etoit  de  voir  des  personnes  respectables  par  leur 
piet6,  leur  science,  et  leur  integrity,  rey^tues  des  premieres  charges  du  Roy- 
anme,  ennemies  d^ailleurs  de  tout  ddguisement  et  de  tout  artifice,  tels  que 
Morvilliers,  de  Thou,  Pibrac,  Montluc  et  Beilidvre,  louer  contre  leurs  senti- 
mens,  on  excuser  par  bomplaisance  une  action  qu'ils  detestoient  dans  le  codur, 
sans  y  6tre  engages  par  ancun  motif  de  crainte  ou  d^esp^rance  ;  mais  dans  la 
fansaa  peraaaaion  oii  ila  ^toient  que  lea  droonstances  pr^sentes  et  le  bien  de 
r£tat  demandoient  qn'ils  tinsaent  ce  langage." 
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topher  de  Thou  ^^  accommodated  ^  his  words  or  his  actions  to 
the  supposed  "  exigencies  of  the  times."  He  was  a  member  of 
that  commission  that  sentenced  Louis  of  Cond^  to  death,  in 
deference  to  the  desires  of  another  king  and  his  uncles,  the 
Guises ;  and  the  prince  would  doubtless  have  lost  his  head  in 
consequence,  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  tlie  Second. 
Since  that  time  he  had  repeatedly  acquiesced  in  tlie  bloody 
sentences  of  the  Parisian  parliament.  His  voice  was  never 
heard  opposing  the  proscription  instituted  in  the  late  civil  wars, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  atrocious  sentence  against  Gaspard  de 
Coligny.  If  we  concede  to  his  son  that  no  one  was  of  a  less 
sanguinary  or  of  a  milder  disposition  than  President  De  Thou, 
we  must  also  insist  that  few  judges  on  the  bench  uisplayed  less 
magnanimity  or  conscientiousness.' 

But  it  was  not  a  simple  congratulatory  address  that  Charles, 
or  his  mother,  required  of  his  parliament.  Tyrannical  power  is 
rarely  satisfied  with  the  mere  acquiescence  of  servile  judges  ;  it 
demands,  and  oixihiarily  obtains  from  them,  a  positive  indorse- 
ment of  its  schemes  of  successful  villainy.  It  was  necessary — 
especially,  as  we  shall  see  later,  after  the  cry  of  horror  was 
heard  tliat  rose  toward  heaven  from  all  parts  of  Europe  on 
receipt  of  the  tidings  of  the  massacre  in  Paris  and  elsewhere — 
to  palliate  its  atrocity  by  affixing  to  the  slain  Huguenots,  and 
above  all  to  Coligny,  a  note  of  rebellious  and  murderous  designs 
against  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  And  here  again  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  was  as  pliant  as  its  rulers  could  desire. 

^  The  cose  stands  much  worse  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  the  author  of 
the  Memoires  de  Testat  de  France  sous  Charles  IX.,  who,  after  contrasting 
the  honorable  conduct  of  President  La  Vaquerie,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI. , 
with  that  of  Christopher  de  Thou,  adds:  '^Mais  cestui-ci  n*avoit  garde  de 
faire  le  semblable ;  il  prend  trop  de  plaisir  &  toute  sorte  d*injustice  pour  a'y 
vouloir  opposcr/*  {Ubi  ntpra^  pp.  156,  157.)  So,  also  Enseb.  Philad.  Dial., 
i.  50:  *^  Nnm  qnomodo  sese  injustitis  yiriliter  opponeret,  qui  ex  ea  tarn 
uberes  fructus  coiligit  ?  ^^  The  Miira.  de  Testat  accuse  him  of  having  insti- 
gated the  murder  of  Rouillard — a  counsellor  of  parliament  and  canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  one  of  a  very  few  Roman  Catholics  that  were  assassinated — 
because  the  latter  loved  justice,  and  had  prosecuted  one  of  the  first  presi- 
dent's friends  (p.  148).  According  to  the  historian  De  Thou,  on  the  other 
hand  (iv.  593),  Rouillard  was  '^homme  inquiet,  quereUeuz,  et  e&.£emi  dcs 
officiezB  des  compagnies  de  viUe.** 
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Ck)Iigny'B  papers,  both  in  Paris  and  at  OMtillon-snr-Loing,  were 
Ineffectual  Bubjected  to  close  scmtiny ;  but  nothing  oonld  be  did- 
^i^o>'  covered  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  any  seditious 
^^^^'  design  had  ever  been  entertained  by  him.    In  default 

of  something  better,  therefore,  the  queen  moth^  endeavored  to 
make  capital  out  of  two  passages  of  these  private  manuscripts. 
In  one — ^it  was,  we  are  told,  the  will  of  die  admiral,  written 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  civil  war ' — he  dissuaded  Charles 
from  assigning  to  his  brothers  appanages  that  might  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  crown.  Catharine  triumphantly  showed 
it  to  Alen9on.  ^^  See  I "  said  she ;  '^  this  is  your  good  friend 
the  admiral,  whom  you  so  greatly  loved  and  respected  1 "  ^^  I 
know  not,"<replied  the  young  prince,  "  how  much  of  a  friend 
he  was  to  me;  but  certainly  he  showed  by  this  advice  how 
much  he  loved  the  king."'  With  Walsingham  a  similar  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deprive  the  murdered  hero  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's sympaihy,  1>ut  with  as  little  success.  ^^  To  the  end  you 
may  see  how  Uttle  your  mistress  was  beholden  to  him,"  said 
Catharine  de'  Medici  one  day  to  the  English  ambassador,  '^  you 
may  see  a  discourse  found  with  his  testament,  made  at  such 
time  as  he  was  sick  at  Rochel,  wherein,  amongst  other  advices 
that  he  gave  to  the  king  my  son,  this  is  one,  that  he  willed 
him  in  any  case  to  keep  the  queen,  your  mistress,  and  the  King 
of  Spain  as  low  as  he  could,  as  a  thing  that  tended  much  to 
the  safety  and  maintenance  of  this  crown."  ^^  To  that  I  an- 
swered," says  Walsingham,  ^^  that  in  this  point,  howsoever  he 
was  affected  towards  the  queen  my  mistress,  he  showed  himself 
a  most  true  and  faithful  subject  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
the  Queen's  Majestie,  my  mistress,  made  the  more  account  of 
him,  for  that  she  knew  him  faithfully  affected  to  the  same."  * 
The  complete  absence  of  proof  of  all  designs  save  the  most 

*  The  paasage  it  not  in  tlie  will  in  the  admiral's  own  handwriting,  dated 
Archiac,  Jnne  5, 1569,  a  fao-aimile  of  which  has  been  accurately  lithographed 
t^  the  Frenoh  Protestant  Historical  Society,  and  which  has  also  been  printed 
in  the  Bolletin,  i.  (1852)  268-268.    See  ante,  p.  461,  462. 

*  Memoires  de  reetht,  uH  iupra,  158 ;  Gasparis  Golinii  Vita  (1575),  181. 

*  "  The  said  discourse  was  aU  written  with  his  own  hand.**  Walsingham 
to  Smitk,  Sept.  14, 1572 ;  Digges,  241,  242 ;  M6m.  de  Testat,  fOi  9upra^  158; 
Gasparis  OoUuii  Vita,  181,  182. 
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patriotic,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dear  evidence  that  Coligny 
sought  for  the  qniet  and  growth  of  the  religions  community  to 
which  he  belonged,  only  in  connection  with  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  his  own  country,  did  not  deter  the  pliant  parliament 
from  pursuing  the  course  prescribed  for  it  A  little  more  than 
two  months  after  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (Oc- 
oougny*!  tober  the  twenty-seventh,  1672),  the  admiral's  sentence 
SSSSlI^  was  formally  pronounced.  He  was  proclaimed  a 
^'"''^  traitor  and  Ihe  author  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 

king;  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  memory  declared  infa- 
mous. His  children  were  degraded  from  their  rank  as  nobles, 
and  pronounced  ^^  ignoble,  villains,  roturierSj  in&mous,  un- 
worthy, and  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  holding  offices, 
dignities  or  possessions  in  France."  It  was  ordered  that  his 
FMtyindig-  castlc  of  Chatillon-sur-Loiug  should  be  razed  to  the 
■*"***  groimd,  never  to  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  site  should 

be  sown  with  salt ;  that  the  trees  of  the  park  should  be  cut  down 
to  half  their  height,  and  a  monumental  pillar  be  erected  on  the 
spot,  with  a  copy  of  this  decree  inscribed  upon  it.  His  portraits 
and  statues  were  to  be  destroyed ;  his  arms,  wherever  founds  to 
be  dragged  at  the  horse's  tail  and  publicly  destroyed  by  tlie 
hangman ;  his  body — if  any  fragments  could  be  obtained,  or,  if 
not,  his  effigy — ^was  to  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle,  and  hung  first  on 
the  Greve  and  tlien  on  a  loftier  gibbet  at  Montfaucon.  Finally, 
public  prayers  and  a  solemn  procession  were  ordered  to  take 
place  in  Paris  on  everj'  successive  anniversary  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew.* 

Tims  was  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters  that 
illustrated  the  sixteenth  century  pursued  with  envenomed  hatred, 
after  death  had  placed  Coligny  himself  beyond  the  power  of  the 
murderous  queen  motlier  to  inflict  more  substantial  injury  upon 
him.  To  his  mortal  remains  all  tliat  malice  could  do  had  already 
been  done.  Wliat  remained  of  a  mutilated  body  had  been  taken 
from  the  hands  of  those  precocious  criminals,  the  boys  of  Paris, 

>  Jean  de  Serrefl  (1575),  ir.,  fols.  57,  58 ;  EoaebU  PhUadelphi  Dial.  (1574),  L 
82,  88  ;  ReyeiUe- Matin,  203-205 ;  De  Thon,  iy.  (Uv.  liiL)  045,  646.  Bor  many 
jean  the  diBgraoeful  oommomoratiye  prooesnon  was  faithfnllj  obserrad. 
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and  hung  up  by  the  feet  npon  the  gallows  at  Montfaucon.'  A 
great  part  of  the  capital  had  gone  out  to  look  upon  the  grateful 
eight.  Charles  the  Ninth  was  of  the  number  of  the  visitors, 
and,  when  others  showed  signs  of  disgust  at  the  stench  arising 
from  the  putrefaction  of  a  corpse  long  unburied,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  '^  that  the  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  is  very  sweet." ' 
Great  was  the  merriment  of  the  low  populace ;  copious  were  tlie 
effusions  of  wit.  Jacques  Copp  de  Vellay,  in  his  poetfcal  dia- 
tribe, published  with  privilege — "  Le  Deluge  des  Huguenotz  " — 
sings  with  great  delight  of 

Montr Fanloon,  oil  les  attend 
Ge  grand  Gaspar  an  coredent, 
^  Attach^  pax  les  piedz  sans  teste.* 

At  last,  four  or  five  days  after  Coligny's  death,  a  body  of 
thirty  or  forty  horse,  sent  by  Marshal  Montmorency^. took^down 
thgjsmaina^y  night,  and  gave  them  decent  burial.* 

^  The  slight  eminence  of  Montf  auoon,  the  Tyburn  of  Paris,  was  between  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin  and  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  near  the  site  of  the 
Hopital  St  Louis.     See  Dulaure,  Atlas  de  Paris. 

*  ''B  les  en  reprit  et  leur  dist:  ^Je  ne  bonsche  comme  tous  autres,  car 
Podeur  de  son  ennemy  est  tr^bonne  * — odenr  certes  point  bonne  et  la  parolle 
aussi  mauTaise.*^  Brantome,  Le  Roy  Charles  IX.,  edit.  Lalanne,  y.  258.  The 
original  authority  for  this  odious  remark  is  Papyrius  Masson  (1575)  in  his  life 
of  Charles  DL,  which  Brant6me  had  under  his  eyes:  '*  Servis  fcBtorem  non 
ferentibus,  hostis  mortui  odor  bonus  est  inquit.*'    Le  Laboureur,  liL  16. 

*  Le  deluge  des  Huguenots  avec  leur  Tumbeau,  1572.  Reprinted  in  ArchlTcs 
curieuses,  yii.  251-259. 

^  Tocsain  centre  les  massacreurs,  Bheims,  1579,  p.  143.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Thist.  du  prot.  fran^ais 
(iii.  d46)  as  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history,  that  Coligny^s  mangled  remolDB, 
**  after  being  carefuUy  subjected  to  the  most  ignominious  treatment,  were 
aayed  from  the  annihilation  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  infallibly  condemned, 
and  have  been  transmitted  from  place  to  place,  and  from  hand  to  hand,  until 
our  own  days,  and  better  preserved  for  three  centuries  than  many  other  illus- 
trious oorpeee  carefully  laid  up  in  costly  mausoleums ! "  Marshal  Montmo- 
lenpy  placed  the  admiral^s  body  in  a  lead  coffin  in  his  castle  of  Chantilly, 
whence  he  sent  it  to  Montauban.  FranQois  de  Coligny  brought  it  back  to 
ChAtiUon-sor-Loing,  when,  in  1599,  the  sentence  of  parliament  was  formally 
rescinded.  In  1786  It  was  taken  to  Maupertuis  and  placed  in  a  black  marble 
aarooi^iagua.  Since  1861  it  has  been  resting  in  its  new  tomb  under  the  ruins 
of  ihat<part  of  the  oaatle  of  Ch4tillon  where  Coligny  was  probably  bozn.  Bul- 
letin, Ui.  846-861. 

Vol.  IL— 82  ^ 
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Not  content  with  the  pnblic  admission  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  massacre  which  he  had  made  before  the  parliament, 
AjnbOeepio-  Charles  with  his  com*t  participated  two  days  later 
**"**~*  (Thursday,  the  twenty-ei^tfi  of  August)  in  ihe  cele- 
bration of  a  jubilee,  and  walked  in  a  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  at  successive  ^'  stations  "  rendering  thanks  to 
Heaven,  with  fair  show  of  devotion,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
OMOi  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  brothers  and  of  the  King  of  Nwcarre, 
It  would  have  served  greatly  to  give  a  color  of  plausibility  to 
the  report  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots,  could  Navarre 
and  Conde  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  appear  in  die  king's 
company  on  this  occasion.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  to  their 
honor,  that  they  were  proof  against  the  persuasions  as  well  as 
the  threats  of  Charles.*  The  same  day  a  royal  declaration  was 
published,  reiterating  tlie  allogations  made  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  but  protesting  that  the  king  was 'determined  to  main- 
charies  de-  ^alu  his  cdict  of  paclficatlon.  As,  however,  the  Prot- 
wiinI»i?ataiS  estants  were  forbidden  for  the  present  from  holding 
****®^*^  any  public  or  private  assemblies  for  worship,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  far  wrong  in  regarding  the  dec- 
laration as  only  another  part  of  tlie  trap  cunningly  devised  for 
their  destruction.' 

Although  the  conversion  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre  and 
ForcM  tron-  ^^^^  cousiu,  tlic  Priuce  of  CoikIc,  did  not  occur  until 
vilf!!^Hmi  ^*  eonio  weeks  later,  it  may  be  appropriately  mentioned 
condo.  hero.     No  means  were  left  luitried  to  gain  them  over 

to  the  Tlonian  Catholic  religion.      Tlie   sophistries  of  monks 

'  Toc8ain  oontre  lea  MafisaorenrB,  146;  BeveUle-Matin,  195;  Euseb.  PhUa- 
delphi  Dial.,  i.  51 ;  Mem.  de  I'estat,  161 ;  Jean  de  Serres,  iy.,  foL  44  loeno. 

*  The  text  of  the  declaration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mtooires  de  Claude 
Haton,  il  683-685,  in  the  Recneil  des  andennes  lois  fnuv^aiees  (Isambert), 
xiy.  257,  etc,  and  in  the  M^moiies  de  restat,  uhi  9upra^  161^164.  See  De 
Thon,  iv.  (liy.  lii.)  600.  The  Reyeille-Matin  calls  attention  (p.  196)  to  the 
circnmstanoe  that  in  the  first  copies  of  the  document  the  name  of  Nayarre 
did  not  occur ;  but  that  in  the  next  issue  the  admiral's  unhappy  and  detes- 
table conspiracy  was  represented  as  directed  against  **  la  personne  dndit  sienx 
roy  et  centre  son  estat,  la  royne  sa  mdre,  messieurs  ses  f  rdres,  ie  rcy  de  Navarre^ 
princes  et  seigneurs  estans  pr6s  d*eulx.*'  The  policy  of  introducing  Nayarre, 
and,  by  implication,  Gond^^Among  the  proposed  yiotims  of  the  Huguenots, 
was  certainly  Bofhicija^MSM  and  reckless.     See  anU^  p.  490. 
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were  supplemented  by  the  more  dangerous  persuasions  of  a  rene- 
gade Protestant  minister,  Hugnes  Sureau  du  Rosier,  formerly- 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  of  Orleans.*  Whatever  excuse 
his  arguments  may  have  furnished  by  covering  their  renuncia- 
tion of  their  faith  with  the  decent  cloak  of  conviction,  j^SsocjKgs 
certainly  tha^^ef  instrument  in  effecting  the  desired  change  in 
the  Huguenot  princes.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
character  of  Charles  underwent  a  marked  change,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  from  the  time  that  he  consented  to  the  massacre.  He 
becamejoaore  sullen,  more^Yiolent,  more  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion or  opposition.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  mind  never 
fully  under  control  of  reason,  and  now  assur^y  thrown  from  its 
poise  by  a  desperation  engendered  of  remorse  for  the  fearful 
crime  he  had  reluctantly  approved,  at  times  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  kill  the  obstinate  King  of  Navarre  and  his  cousin.  On 
one  occasion  Charles  is  said  to  have  been  deterred  by  the  sup- 
plications of  his  young  wife  from  going  in  person  to  destroy 
them.'  At  length,  when  the  alternative  of  death  or  the  Bastile 
was  the  only  one  presented,  the  courage  of  the  Bourbons  began 
to  falter.  Navarre  was  the  first  to  yield,  and  his  sister,  the 
excellent  Catharine  de  Bourbon,  followed  his  example.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  September  the  ambassador  Walsingham  wrote : 
"They  prepare  Bastile  for  some  persons  of  quality.  It  is 
thought  that  it  is  for  the  Prince  of  C<)jide.and  his  brethren." ' 
But  three  days  later  (the  sixteenth  of  September)  he  wrote  again : 
"  On  Sunday  last,  which  was  the  fourteenth  of  this  month,  the 
young  Princess  of  Conde  wflfircoQetraioed  to  ga  to  mass,  being 
threatened  otherwise  to  go  to  prison,  and  so  consequently  to  be 
made  away.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  hath  also  yielded  to  hear 
mass  upon  Sunday  next,  being  otherwise  threatened  to  go  to 
the  Bastile,  where  he  is  not  like  long  to  serve."  *  Such  conver- 
sions did  not  promise  to  prove  very  sincere.  They  were  accepted, 
however,  by  the'ktng  arid  his  mother ;  although  both  Navarre 
and  Cond^  were  detained  at  court  rather  as  prisoners  than  as 


*  See  De  Thou,  !▼.  (liy.  Uii.),  630 ;  Jean  de  Serres,  it.,  fols.  53,  54. 

*  Efltteb.  Philadelphi  Dial.,  i.  52. 

>  Digges,  339,  240.  *  Ibid.,  245. 
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free  princes.  Pope  Gr^or j  the  Thirteenth  received  the  submis- 
aion  of  both  oouBins  to  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Borne,  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  tlieir  marriages,  and  formally  admitted 
them  to  his  favor,  by  a  special  bull  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1572.'  In  return  for  these  concessions  Henry  of 
Kavarre  repealed  the  ordinances  which  his  mother  had  made 
for  the  government  of  Beam,  and  re-established  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship.' 


The  reports  of  the  Venetian  AmbMeadore,  Miohele  and  Oavalli^  a^fiee  uttfa 
the  deqpatchee  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Salviati,  in  relieving  th^  king  of  aU  com- 
plicity in  the  arqoebnaRde  of  ManreToL  The  plot  to  >WMMWiinafie 
lebttioos^  Goligny  was  the  work  of  Catharine  and  Anjoa  alone.  GavaUi  de- 
clares that  Charles  not  only  was  certainly  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  his  mother^s  design,  but  exhibited  great  annoyance  and  apprehension 
at  the  prospect  of  new  civil  coinmotiona  When  the  queen  mother  and  her 
younger  sou,  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
king^s  fears  and  scruples,  it  was  only  after  arguing  with  hiin  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  finally  threateniog  to  withdraw  frofn  his  court  should 
he  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  *'  the  glorious  opportunity  wl^ich  God  had  given 
him  of  ridding  himself  of  such  a  plague  *'  as  the  HuguenOts.  Miohele  adds 
that  the  task  of  persuading  Charles  was  facilitated  i>y  the  tale  of  Boucha- 
vanne&  The  traitor  told  not,  indeed,  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  king,  but 
of  a  projected  assembly  of  the  Hugfuenots,  foot  and  horse,  to  take  place  at 
Melun  on  the  fifth  of  September,  with  the  view  of  compelling  the  defenceless 
monarch  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  the  admiral.  **  This,**  says  the  Vene- 
tian, ''Ib  the  conspiracy  which  the  king  subsequently  alleged  in  Parliament 
that  he  bod  discovered  against  himself,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers,  adding, 
also,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  more  dishonorable,  his  kinsman,  the  King  of 
Navarro.''  Michele  believes  that  had  the  arquebnse  shot  taken  effect,  the 
slaughter  would  scarcely  have  stopped  with  Coligny ;  for  the  gates  of  Paris 
would  have  been  closed  under  pretext  of  a  search  for  the  murderer,  and  the 
Huguenots  universally  slain  on  that  day  or  on  the  succeeding  night,  provision 
having  been  mat^le  against  the  escape  of  even  ope  of  their  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cavalli  is  positive  in  the  opinion  that  so  many  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted in  the  execution  of  the  massacre,  and  such  instabiUty  and  contradiction 
were  displaved,  as  to  prove  that  the  plan  had  been  adopted  suddenly,  and  not 
after  lon^^oellberation  (risolnta  air  improvise,  et  non  di  Innga  mano).  See 
the  relations  in  Banke,  V.  (Doc.),  75-87. 

'  Documents  historiques  in^dits,  i  713-71  i). 

*  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Hist  nniv.,  iL  80;  Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iy.,  foL  55. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  HASSAGBE  IN  THE  PROVINCES,  AND  THE  BEOEPTION  OF 

THE  TIDINGS  ABROAD. 

The  ma88a<3te  of  St.  Bartholomew'r^ay  would  have  been 
terrible  enough  had  it  been  confined  to  Paris,  for  its  victims 
in  that  simrle  city  were  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands, 
ia  the  i»o.  Charles  the  Ninth  himself,  on  the  third  day,  admitted 
in  a  letter  to  Mondoucet,  his  envoy  in  the  Netherlands, 
that  ^^  a  very  great  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  new  religion 
who  were  in  this  city  had  been  massacred  and  cut  to  pieces."  ' 
But  this  was  little  in  comparison  with  the  multitudes  that  were 
yet  to  lose  their  lives  in  other  parts  of  France.  Here,  however, 
the  enterprise  assumed  a  different  character.  Not  only  did  it 
not  commence  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  capital,  but  it  began  at 
different  dates  in  different  places.  It  is  evident  that  there  had 
been  no  well-concerted  plan  long  entertained  and  freely  com- 
municated to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  cities.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  variety  of  procedure  prevailed — all  tending, 
neverthelesB,  to  the  same  end  of  the  total  destruction  of  tlie 
Protestants.  And  this  was  intended  from  the  very  moment  the 
project  of  the  Parisian  butchery  was  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
adopted  by  the  king.  Charles  meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word 
when  he  announced  his  determination  tliat  not  a  single  Huguenot 
should  survive  to  reproach  him  with  what  he  had  done.  More 
frightful  than  his  most  passionate  outburst  of  Uo^thirsty 
frenzy  is  the  cool  calculation  with  which  he,  or  the  minister 


'  Gharie§  IX.  to  Mondonoet,  Angoflt  20th,  Compte  renda  de  la  oom.  roy. 
dliiitaiie,  BxummIi,  1862,  iv.  844. 
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who  wrote  the  words  he  subscribed,  predicts  the  chain  of  sac- 
cessive  murders  in  provincial  France,  scarcely  one  of  which  had 
as  jet  been  attempted.  ^'  It  is  probable^  he  said,  in  the  same 
letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  that  has  just  been  cited, 
^'  thai  thefirethua  JdndledwiU  go  covo'amg  through  cM  the  cUiea 
of  my  kingdom,  which,  following  the  example  of  what  has  been 
done  in  tlids  city,  will  assure  themselves  of  all  the  adherents  of 
the  said  religion."  * 

Ko  mere  surmise,  founded  upon  the  probable  effects  of  the 
exhibition  of  cruelty  in  Faris^  led  to  the  penning  of  this  sen- 
tence. Charles  had  purposely  fired  the  train  which  was  to  ex- 
plode with  the  utmost  violence  at  almost  every  point  of  his  wide 
dominions.  '*  As  it  has  pleased  Gkxl,"  he  wrote'to  Mondoucet, 
^'  to  bring  matters  to  the  state  in  which  they  now  are,  I  do  not 
intend  to  neglect  the  opportunity  not  only  to  re-establish,  if  I 
shall  be  able,  lasting  quietness  in  my  kingdom,  but  also  to  serve 
Christendom."'  Accordingly,  secret  orders,  for  the 
most  part  verbal,  had  already  been  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions, commanding  the  provinces  to  imitate  the  example  set  by 
Faris.  The  reality  of  these  orders  does  not  rest  upon  conjec- 
ture, but  is  attested  by  documentary  evidence  over  the  king's 
own  hand.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  Charles  pub- 
lislied,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  a  declaration  of  his 
motives  and  intentions.  This  was  despatched  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  and  to  other  high  officers,  in  company  with  a 
circular  letter,  of  which  the  final  sentence  deserves  particular 
notice.  "Moreover,"  says  the  king,  "whatever  verbal  com- 
mand I  may  have  given  to  those  whom  I  sent  to  you,  as  well  as 
to  my  other  governors  and  lieutenants-general,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  just  reason  to  fear  some  inauspicious  events,  from  having 
discovered  the  conspiracy  which  the  admiral  was  making  against 


*  **  Estant  oroiable  que  ce  fen  ainsy  aUam6  ira  conrant  par  toutea  lea  Tflles 
de  mon  rojaame,  lesqnelles,  Ik  Tezemple  de  ce  qui  s'est  f  aiot  en  cestedite  TiUe, 
s^aasureront  de  tous  oealx  de  ladite  zeligion.'*  Charlea  to  Mondouoet,  Aog. 
36th,  uH  supra,  iv.  345. 

*  ^  *  Car  puiaqu'il  a  plea  k  Dieu  conduire  les  choses  da  termea  od  ellea  aont, 
je  ne  veolx  ii6gliger  roccosion,  non  aeulement  pour  remectre,  a*il  invest  poasi- 
ble,  ung  perp^toel  rcpos  en  mon  rojaunie,  maia  aossy  servir  &  la  chreatient^.** 
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me,  I  have  revoked  and  revoke  it  completely,  intending  that 
nothing  therein  contained  be  put  into  execution  by  you  or  by 
others ;  for  such  is  my  pleasure.''  * 

What  was  the  import  of  these  orders  ?  The  manuscripts  in 
the  archives  of  Angers  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  This 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Anjou,  given  in  appanage 
to  Henry,  the  king's  brother,  and  was,  consequently,  under  his 

special  government.  On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-sixth 
to  Montaonam  of  August,  the  dukc  scut  to  the  Governor  of  Saumur 

a  short  note  running  thus:  ** Monsieur  de  Montso- 
reau,  I  have  instructed  the  sieur  de  Puigaillard  to  write  to  you 
respecting  a  matter  that  concerns  the  service  of  the  king,  my 
lord  and  broflier,  as  well  as  my  own.  You  will,  therefore,  not 
fail  to  believe  and  to  do  whatever  he  may  tell  you,  just  as  if  it 
were  I  myself."  In  the  same  package  with  these  credentials 
Montsoreau  •  received  a  letter  from  Puigaillard,  like  himself  a 
knight  of  the  royal  order  of  St.  Michael,  which  reveals  only  too 
clearly  the  purpose  of  the  king  and  his  brother.  "  Monsieur 
mon  compagnon,  I  will  not  fail  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact 
that,  on  Sunday  morning  the  king  caused  a  very  great  execu- 
tion to  be  made  against  the  Huguenots ;  so  much  so  that  the 
admiral  and  all  the  Huguenots  that  were  in  this  city  were  killed. 
And  his  Majesty's  will  is  that  the  same  be  done  wherever  there 
are  any  to  be  found.  Accordingly,  if  you  desire  ever  to  do  a 
service  that  may  be  agreeable  to  the  king  and  to  Monsieur  (the 
Duke  of  Anjou),  you  must  go  to  Saumur  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  your  friends,  and  put  to  death  all  that  you  can 

'  '^  An  (rarplns,  qaolqne  oommandement  verbal  que  j'aje  pea  faire  &  oenlx 
que  j'aye  emroy^  tant  deyexs  toos  que  autres  gouTemeurs.  ....  ftLj 
T^TOcqu^  et  r^TOoqoe  tout  oelll,  ne  Toulant  que  par  youb  ne  autres  en  soit 
ancnne  choee  ez^ont^.^  Oharlea  DL  to  Mandelot,  Governor  of  Lyons,  Oor- 
respondanoe,  etc.  (Paris,  1880),  53,  54 ;  the  same  to  the  Mayor  of  Bonrges, 
H^m.  de  Featat  (Arohives  ourieuses),  vii.  813.  The  variations  of  language  are 
trifling. 

*  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  at  his  oastle  of  Montsoreau,  situated 
riz  or  seven  mUes  above  Saumur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  Gandes.  M.  de  Montsoreau  himself  is  described  as  **  gentil- 
homme  de  Poictou  fort  renomm^  pour  beaucoup  de  piUag^s  et  violences,  qui 
finalemenf  Iny  ont  fait  perdxe  la  vie,  ayant  este  tue  depuia  en  qoalite  de  meur- 
triec"    MSm.  de  Pertats  va  849. 
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find  there  of  the  principal  HngaenotB.  .  .  .  Havuig  made 
this  execntion  at  Saumur,  I  beg  you  to  go  to  Angers  and  do 
the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  And 
you  must  not  expect  to  receive  any  other  command  from  the 
king,  nor  from  Monseigneor,  for  they  will  send  you  none,  inas- 
much as  they  depend  upon  what  I  write  you.  You  must  use 
diligence  in  this  afiEair,  and  lose  as  little  time  as  possible.  I  am 
veiy  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  there  to  help  you  in  putting  this 
into  execution."  * 

The  statement  of  the  author  of  the  M^moires  de  I'estat  de 
France  is,  therefore,  in  full  agreement  with  the  ascertained 
TwoUndBoc  facts  of  the  case.  He  informs  us  that,  soon  after  the 
^'^^"^  Parisian  massacre  conunenced,  the  secret  council  by 
which  the  plan  had  been  drawn  up  despatched  two  widely  dif- 
fering kinds  of  letters.  The  first  were  of  a  private  character, 
and  were  addressed  to  governors  of  cities  and  to  seditious  Ho- 
man  Catholics  where  there  were  many  Protestants,  by  which 
they  were  instigated  to  nmrder  and  rapine ; '  the  othei^s  were 
public,  and  were  addressed  to  the  same  functionaries,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  amuse  and  entrap  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
faith.  And  in  addition  to  the  double  sets  of  written  instruc- 
tions, the  same  author  says  that  messengers  were  sent  to  various 
points,  to  give  orders  for  special  executions.'  We  shall  not  find 
it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mas- 

^  These  letters,  and  some  others  relating  to  the  massacre  at  Angers,  con- 
tained in  the  archives  of  the  municipality,  are  printed  in  the  BuUetin  de  la 
Soc.  de  rhist.  da  prot  fran<?ais,  xi  (1862)  120-124. 

*  I  know,  however,  of  no  letters  of  this  kind  signed  by  Charles  JX.  himself. 
They  all  seem  to  have  been  written  by  his  inferior  agents,  sach  as  Poigaillard 
in  the  case  of  Saamnr,  or  Masso  and  Babys  in  that  of  Lyons^  The  advantage 
of  this  coarse  was  apparent.  The  king  coald  not  be  proved  to  have  ordered 
any  massacre ;  he  could  throw  off  the  responsibility  upon  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  politic  governors  as  Mandelot  wore  naturally  reluctant  to 
act  upon  instructions  which  could  at  any  moment  be  disavowed.  The  verbal 
messages  of  Charles  himself  would  seem,  from  the  Mandelot  correspondence, 
to  have  been  less  definite — perhaps  going  to  no  greater  leng^s  than  to  order 
the  arrest  of  the  persons  and  the  sequestration  of  the  effects  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. May  wo  not  naturally  suppose  that  the  king  and  his  council  counted 
upon  such  subsequent  massacres  of  the  imprisoned  Protestants  as  occurred 
in  many  places  f  . 

*  Mdmoires  de  Testat,  182,  183.     Compare  De  Thou,  !▼.  (Uv.  UL)  801. 
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sacre  spread  to  the  provincial  tovms — of  which  the  secretary  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  his  hurried  journey  from  Paris  to 
Madrid,  was  an  eye-witness  * — ^if  we  bear  in  mind  the  previous 
ripeness  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Boman  Catholic  population 
for  the  perpetration  of  any  possible  acts  of  insult  and  injury 
toward  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  seed  sown  broadcast  by  monk  and  priest  in  Lenten 
and  Advent  discourses  to  bear  its  legitimate  harvest  in  the  piti- 
less murder  of  heretics. 

Meaux  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  of  smaller  cities  to  catch 
the  contagion  from  tlie  capital.  Not  only  was  it  the  nearest 
The  maflsaore  city  that  coutaiucKl  any  considerable  body  of  Hugue- 
M  mmoz.      jj^jg^  ^^^  •£  ^^  jj^^y  credit  the  report  current  among 

them,  Catharine,  in  virtue  of  her  rank  as  Countess  of  Meaux, 
had  placed  it  first  upon  the  roll.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
circumstance  that  this  was  the  cradle  of  Protestantism  in 
France  may  have  secured  it  this  distinction.  About  the  middle 
of  Sunday  afternoon  a  courier  reached  Meaux,  and  at  once  made 
his  way  to  the  residence  of  the  procureur-du-roi,  one  Cosset. 
The  nature  of  the  message  he  bore  may  be  inf err^  from  the 
fact  that  secret  orders  were  at  once  given  to  those  persons  upon 
whom  Cosset  thought  that  he  could  rely,  to  be  in  readiness  about 
nightfall.  So  completely  had  every  outlet  from  Paris  been 
sealed,  that  it  had  proved  almost  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to 
find  the  means  of  escaping  to  carry  the  tidings  abroad.  Conse- 
quently the  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith  were  yet  in  igno- 
rance of  the  impending  catastrophe.  At  the  time  appointed. 
Cosset  and  his  followers  seized  the  gates  of  Meaux.  It  was  the 
hour  when  the  peaceable  and  unsuspecting  people  were  at 
supper.  The  Protestants  could  now  easily  be  found,  and  few 
escaped  arrest,  either  that  evening  or  on  the  succeeding  day. 
Happily,  however,  a  large  number  of  Huguenots  resided  in  a 
quarter  of  Meaux  known  as  the  ''  Grand  Marche,"  and  separated 
from  the  main  part  of  the  toMm  by  the  river  Mame.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Graijid  March^  received  timely  warning  of  their 

1  Belalfon  of  OlMgni,  SimaiioM  MSS.,  Balletina  de  Taoademie  royale  de 
Belgiqoe,  zvL  (1849)  854,  255. 
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danger ;  and  the  men  fled  by  niglit  for  temporary  refnge  to  the 
neighboring  villages.  It  was  scarcely  dawn  on  Monday  morn- 
ing when  the  work  of  plunder  b^an.  By  eight  o'clock  little 
was  left  of  the  goods  of  the  Hngaenots  on  this  side  of  the 
Mame,  and  the  pillagers  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Grand 
March^.  Finding  only  the  women,  who  had  remained  in  tlie 
vain  hope  of  saving  their  family  possessions,  the  papists  wreaked 
their  fory  upon  them.  About  twenty-five  of  these  unhappy 
persons  were  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  *  others  were  so  severely 
beaten  that  they  died  within  a  few  days;  afewwere  shamefully 
dishonored.  In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  outward  acquiescence 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  the  victims,  but  the  Huguenot  fromen  were 
constant  and  would  yield  no  hypocritical  consent.  One  poor 
woman,  the  wife  of  ^^  Nicholas  the  cap-maker,'^  was  being 
dragged  to  mass,  when  her  bold  and  impolitic  expressions  of 
detestation  of  the  service  so  enraged  her  conductors,  that,  being 
at  that  moment  upon  the  bridge  which  unites  the  two  portions 
of  tlie  city,  they  stabbed  her  and  threw  her  body  into  the  river. 
In  a  short  time  the  Grand  March6,  which  the  precise  chronicler 
tells  us  contained  more  than  four  hundred  houses,  was  robbed 
of  everything  which  could  be  removed,  for  not  tlie  most  insig- 
nificant article  escaped  the  cupidity  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
populace.' 

These  were  but  the  preliminaries  of  the  general  massacre. 
The  prisons  were  full  of  Huguenots,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  put 
out  of  the  way.  Late  in  the  day,  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-sixth, 
Cosset  and  his  band  made  their  appearance.  They  were  provided 
with  a  list  of  their  destined  victims,  more  than  two  hundred  in 
number.  Of  a  score  or  two  the  names  have  been  preserved, 
with  their  respective  avocations.  They  were  merchants,  judicial 
officers,  industrious  artisans — in  short,  the  representatives  of  the 
better  class  of  the  population  of  Meaux.  Not  one  escaped.  Tlie 
murderous  band  were  stationed  in  tlie  courtyard  of  the  prison, 

*  The  names  of  nine  are  gfiven.     Arohives  carienses,  yii.  364. 

*  The  procureur  Cosset  did  not  neglect  his  own  interests,  if ,  as  we  are  in- 
formed,  his  house  and  courtyard  were  so  full  of  stolen  funitare  thJit  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  enter  the  premises. 
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while  Cofiset,  anned  with  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  mounted  the 
steps,  and  by  his  roll  sammoned  the  Protestants  to  the  slaughter 
awaiting  them  below.  The  bloody  work  was  long  and  tedious. 
The  assassins  adjourned  awhile  for  their  supper,  and,  unable  to 
complete  the  task  before  weariness  blunted  the  edge  of  their 
ferocity,  reserved  a  part  of  the  Protestants  for  the  next  day. 
None  the  less  was  the  task  accomplished  with  thorouglmess, 
and  the  exultant  cutthroats  now  had  leisure  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives of  the  Grand  March^  to  the  villages  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge.' 

The  news  of  the  Parisian  massacre  reached  Troyes,  the  flour- 
ishing capital  of  Champagne,  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
ThemMnera  August,  and  Spread  great  alarm  among  the  Prot- 
^'^^^^  estants,  who,  with  the  recent  disturbances*  still  fresh 
in  their  memories,  apprehended  immediate  death.  But  their 
enemies  for  the  time  confined  themselves  to  closing  the  gates 
to  prevent  their  escape.  It  was  not  until  Saturday,  the  thirtieth, 
that  the  "  bailli,''  Anne  de  Vaudrey,  sieur  de  St.  Phalle,  sent 
throughout  the  city  and  brought  all  the  Protestants  to  the 
prisons.  Meantime  one  of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  named  Pierre  Belin,  had  been  in  Paris,  having  been 
deputed,  some  weeks  before,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  removal 
of  the  place  of  worship  of  the  reformed  from  the  castle  of  Isle- 
au-Mont,  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  city,  to  some  more 
distant  and  inconvenient  spot.  He  remained  in  tlie  capital  un- 
til the  Saturday  after  the  massacre,  and  started  that  day  for 
Troyes,  with  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  Thursday  forbidding 
injury  to  the  persons  and  goods  of  unoffending  Protestants,  and 
ordering  the  release  of  any  that  might  have  been  imprisoned. 
It  was  believed,  indeed,  that  he  was  commissioned  to  give  the 
declaration  to  the  bailli  for  publication.  On  Wednesday,  the 
third  of  September,  he  reached  Troyes.  As  he  rode  through 
the  streets,  he  inquired  again  and  again  whether  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Troyes  were  all  killed  as  they  were  elsewhere.  When  in- 
terrogated by  peaceable  Boman  Catholics  respecting  a  rumor 

>  Mte<rfre8  de  Testai,  apiid  Aichivee  ourieuses,  viL  261-270. 
*  See  anUj  ebapter  xriii.,  p.  482. 
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that  the  king  had  revoked  his  sangainary  orderB,  he  boldly  de- 
nied its  truth,  accompanying  his  words  with  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. Finding  the  bailli,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  suppress  the  royal  order,  and  to  convene  a  council,  at 
which  Belin  was  introduced  as  the  bearer  of  verbal  instmctionB^ 
and  a  bishop  was  brought  forward  to  confirm  them.  Belin  and 
the  bishop  maintained  that  the  royal  pleasure  was  that  the 
heretics  of  Troyes  should  all  be  murdered  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday night,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age,  and  their 
bodies  be  exposed  in  the  streets  to  the  sight  of  those  who  should 
on  the  morrow  join  in  a  solenm  procession  to  be  held  in  honor 
of  the  achievement.  A  writing  attached  to  the  .neck  of  each 
was  to  contain  the  words :  ^^  Seditious  persons  and  rebels  against 
the  king,  who  have  conspired  against  his  Majesty.^' 

The  task  of  butchering  the  helpless  Huguenots  in  the  prison  was 
first  proposed  to  the  public  hangman.  lie  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it:  this,  he  said,  was  no  duty  of  his  office,  and  he  would 
consent  to  perform  it  only  when  all  the  forms  of  law  should  have 
been  observed.  Other  persons  were  found  more  pliable,  and, 
under  the  leadersliip  of  one  Perremet,  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
prison  of  Meaux  were  re-enacted,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day 
of  September,  in  that  of  Troyes.  How  many  were  tlie  victims 
we  know  not ;  we  have,  however,  the  names  of  over  thirty,  ap- 
parently the  most  prominent  of  the  number.  Others  were  as- 
sassinated in  the  streets.  At  last,  when  all  had  been  done  that 
malice  could  effect,  the  king's  declaration,  which  promised  pro- 
tection to  the  Huguenots,  was  published  on  Friday,  the  fifth  of 
September.* 

In  Orleans,  a  city  once  the  headquarters  of  the  Huguenots, 
where  their  iconoclastic  assaults  upon  the  churches  during  the 
first  civil  war  had  left  permanent  memorials  of  their 
bioSd^Sd  at  former  supremacy,  the  massacre  assumed  tlie  largest 
'"*'^  proportions.  One  of  the  king's  court  preachers,  Ar- 
naiild  Sorbin,  better  known  as  M.  de  Sainte  Foy,  had  written 
from  Paris  letters  instigating  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans  to  imi- 

*  Rccordon,  le  ProtestantUme  en  Champagne  (from  the  MSS.  of  ^N.  Pithoo, 
seigneur  de  Chamgobert),  Paris,  1863,  174-192 ;  Mem.  de  Testot,  Azohivei 
corieoaes,  yii.  271-292. 
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bate  the  example  of  the  capital,  and  the  letters  came  to  hand 
with  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  Parisian  massacre.  The  first 
murder  took  place  on  Monday.  M.  de  Champeaox,  a  royal 
soonsellor  and  a  Protestant,  who  as  yet  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
events  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  received  late  on  Monday  the 
visit  of  Tessier,  sumamed  La  Court,  the  leader  of  the  assassins 
of  Orleans,  and  some  of  his  followers.  Imagining  it  to  be  a 
friendly  call — for  they  were  acquaintances — Champeaux  re- 
ceived them  courteously,  and  invited  them  to  sup  with  him. 
The  meal  over,  his  guests  recounted  the  story  of  the  tragic  oc- 
currence at  Paris,  and,  before  he  was  well  over  his  surprise  and 
horror,  asked  him  for  his  purse.  The  unhappy  host,  stiU  mis- 
taking the  character  of  those  whom  he  had  entertained,  at  first 
r^arded  the  demand  as  a  pleasantry ;  but  when  he  had  been 
convinced  of  his  error  and  had  complied,  his  treacherous  visitors 
instantly  stabbed  him  to  death  in  his  very  dining-room.*  The 
general  butchery  b^an  on  Tuesday  night,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ramparts,  where  the  Protestants  were  most  numerous,  and 
from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  there  was  no  intermission  in  the 
slaughter.  Here,  more  even  than  elsewhere,  the  murderers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  profanity  and  their  undisguised 
hatred  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  worship.  "  Where  is  your 
God  ? "  "  Where  are  your  prayers  and  your  psalms  ? "  "  Where 
ia  the  God  they  invoke  so  much  ?  Let  Uim  save,  if  He  can." 
Such  were  the  expressions  with  which  the  blows  of  the  assas- 
sin were  interlarded.  At  times  he  thought  to  aggravate  his 
victim's  sufferings  by  singing  snatches  of  favorite  psalms  from 
the  Huguenot  psalm-book.  It  might  be  the  forty-third,  so  ap- 
propriate  to  the  condition  of  oppressed  innocence,  in  its  quaint 
old  French  garb : 

BoYenge-moi,  pien  la  qaerelle 
De  moi,  Seigneur,  de  ta  meroi, 
Gontre  la  gent  f auase  et  cruelle : 
De  Thomme  rempli  de  caatelle, 
Et  en  sa  malioe  endord, 
Delivre  moi  aasai. 

'  Dr.  Henry  White,  besides  mistaking  the  Huguenot  for  the  Papist,  has  in- 
Dorrectlj  stated  the  droumstances.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  450.  See 
Mem.  de  Testat,  ubiitipra,  295,  and  De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv.  lit)  601. 
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Or  it  might  be  the  fifty -first — ^ihe  words  never  more  sincerely 
accepted,  even  when  chanted  to  all  the  perfection  of  choral 
music,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  or  in  St.  Peter's,  than  when,  in 
the  ears  of  constant  sufferers  for  their  Christian  faith,  ribald 
voices  contemptuously  sang  or  drawled  the  fAmiliRr  lines : 

Mifiericorde  an  povre  yicieoz, 

Dieu  toat-puiasant,  selon  ta  grand'  demenoe.' 

"  These  execrable  outrages,"  adds  the  chronicler  who  gives  ns 
this  interesting  information,  ^^  did  not  in  the  least  unnerve  the 
Protestants,  who  died  with  great  constancy ;  and,  if  some  were 
shaken  (as  were  some,  but  in  veiy  small  numbers),  this  in  no 
wise  lessened  the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  rest" '  The 
number  of  the  killed  was  great  The  murderers  themselves 
boasted  of  the  slaughter  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  and 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  women,  besides  a  large  number  of 
children  of  nine  years  old  and  under.  And  there  was  a  dreary 
uniformity  in  the  method  of  their  death.  They  were  shot  with 
pistols,  then  stripped,  and  dragged  to  the  river,  or  tlirown  into 
the  city  moat.'  But  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  numbers  of  name- 
less victims  whose  honorable  deaths  leave  no  distinct  impression 
upon  the  mind,  but  the  individual  instances  of  Christian  hero- 
ism, teaching  lessons  of  imitable  human  virtues,  that  speak 
most  directly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  of  an  age  so  long 
posterior.  The  records  of  French  Protestantism  are  full  of 
these,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  that  occurred  in 
Orleans  deserve  mention.  M.  de  Coudray — whom  the  Koman 
Catholics  had  in  vain  endeavored  on  previous  occasions  to 
shake — seeing  his  house  beset  and  no  prospect  of  deliverance, 
himself  opened  the  door  of  his  dwelling  to  the  murderers,  tell- 
ing them,  with  wonderful  assurance  of  faith :  "  You  do  but 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  blessedness  which  I  have  long  been 
expecting."  *     Whereupon  thoy  killed  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 

'  Mcmoires  de  Testat,  ubi  supra^  295.     *^  Le  mesme  fat  fait  k  Paria  et  en 
d'autres  lieux  aussi/'  writes  the  same  historian. 
"  Ibid. ,  ubi  supra. 
»  Ibid.,  296. 
*  Mcmoires  de  I'estat  de  France,  ubi  svpra,  297. 
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invocation  of  his  Gtod.  Another  Huguenot,  De  St  ThomaB,  a 
schoolmaster,  died  uttering  words  as  courageous  as  ever  fell 
from  lips  of  early  Christian  martyrs:  "Why!  do  you  think 
that  you  move  me  by  your  blasphemies  and  acts  of  cruelty  ?  It 
is  not  within  your  power  to  deprive  me  of  the  assurance  of  the 
grace  of  my  God.  Strike  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  fear  not 
your  blows."  *  Sometimes  the  dying  men  were  allowed  a  few 
moments  to  utter  a  final  prayer ;  but,  if  their  zeal  led  them  too 
fsTj  their  impatient  murderers  cut  short  their  devotions  with 
oaths  and  curses,  and  exclaimed :  "  Here  are  people  that  take  a 
great  while  to  pray  to  their  Grod  1 "  *  Of  resistance  there  was 
little,  so  far  ^ere  the  Huguenots  from  having  collected  arms 
and  prepared  for  such  a  conspiracy  as  was  imputed  to  them. 
If  a  Huguenot  teacher  of  fencing  killed  one  or  two  of  his  as- 
sailants, or  if  a  few  gentlemen  at  different  places  kept  them  at 
bay  awhile  with  stones  or  other  missiles,  this,  so  far  from  prov- 
ing their  evil  intentions,  on  the  contrary,  furnishes  undeniable 
proof  of  tlie  very  different  results  that  might  have  ensued  had 
their  means  of  defence  been  equal  to  their  courage.  For  fifteen 
days  after  the  principal  massacre  the  work  went  on  more 
quietly,  the  dead  bodies  being  still  thrown  into  the  ditch — 
where  wolves,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  abounded  in  tlie 
▼alley  of  the  Loire,  were  permitted  to  feed  upon  them  undis- 
torbed — or  into  the  river,  of  whose  fish,  fattened  upon  this 
human  carrion,  the  people  feared  to  eat.* 

At  Bourges  the  news  of  the  massacre  was  received  late  on 
Tuesday.  Meantime,  some  of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  Hu- 
st  guenots  (among  others,  the  celebrated  Francis  Hot- 
man,  at  this  time  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University 
of  Bourges),  alarmed  by  the  wounding  of  Admiml  Coligny,  had 
fled  from  the  city.  Even  after  the  news  came,  the  massacre 
was  but  partial.  Although  the  mayor,  Jean  Joupitre,  had  re- 
ceived sealed  orders  (lettres  de  cachet)  instructing  him  as  to  the 

part  he  was  to  take,  the  municipal  officers,  knowing  the  ill-will 
> 

>  M^m.  de  Festat,  298,  299. 
« Ibid.,  299,  800. 

*  A  hoirible  stoxy  Is  told  of  the  diaoovery  of  some  hunuoi  reUos  MTeral 
wednlatei:    Ibid.,  80S. 
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the  GniseB  had  always  borne  to  the  Hugaenots,  were  in  donbt 
how  far  the  kmg  countenanced  the  bloody  work.  But  the 
royal  letter  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  accompanying  the  decla- 
ration of  the  twenty-eighth,  to  wliich  reference  was  made  above,* 
so  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  disorder,  only  rendered  it 
more  general.  Bourges  became  the  scene  of  another  of  those 
butcheries  of  Huguenots  first  gathered  in  the  public  prisons,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  similar  instances  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  orders  to  effect  them 
emanated  from  a  single  source  at  court.' 

We  have  already  been  admitted  to  the  secret  of  the  instruc- 
tions sent  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  through  PuigaiUard,  to  M.  de 
Montsoreau,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  of 
Saumur  and  Angers.  Certainly  there  was  on  his 
part  no  lack  of  readiness  to  fulfil  his  sanguinary  commission ; 
but  the  local  officers  were  less  zealous,  and  many  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  merely  thrown  into  prison.  Montsoreau's  first  ex- 
ploit at  Angers  deserves  particular  mention.  M.  de  la  Riv^icre, 
the  first  refonned  pastor  of  Paris,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  a 
previous  chapter,  was  at  this  time  residing  in  Angers,  and 
Montsoreau  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him.  Going 
straight  to  his  house,  the  governor  met  the  pastor's  wife,  whom, 
according  to  the  gallant  custom  prevailing,  especially  among  the 
French  courtiers,  he  first  kissed,  and  then  inquired  for  her 
husband.  He  was  told  that  he  was  walking  in  his  garden,  and 
thither  his  hostess  led  him.  After  courteously  embracing  him, 
Montsoreau  thus  abruptly  disclosed  the  object  of  his  visit: 
"  Monsieur  de  la  Riviere,  do  you  know  why  I  am  come  ?  The 
king  has  ordered  me  to  kill  you,  and  that  at  once.  I  have  a 
special  commission  to  this  effect,  as  you  will  know  from  these 
letters."  While  saying  this  he  exhibited  a  pistol  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  "  I  know  of  no  crime  that  I  have  done," 
calmly  replied  De  la  Riviere ;  and  then,  after  obtaining  per- 
mission to  offer  a  brief  prayer  to  God,  he  fearlessly  presented 
his  breast  to  the  cowardly  assassin.  Montsoreau  did  not  com- 
plete the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  of  Angers,  and  P\ii- 


See  ante,  p.  502.  •  M6m.  de  Pestat,  309-815. 
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gaillard  Boon  after  aniTed  to  proeecnte  it ;  but  the  Frotefitant 
prisoners  whom  he  was  to  have  murdered  knew  his  venal  dis- 
position,  and  found  little  difScully  in  purchasing  their  libera- 
tion.' 

The  important  city  of  Lyons,  inhabited  by  a  population  in- 
tensely hostile  to  the  Kef omiation,  had  for  its  governor  M.  de 
^^^^^^^^^  ^  Mandelot,  a  decided  partisan  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
^^y*"*  faction.  The  municipal  authorities,  however,  either 
surpassed  him  in  seal,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  were  less  appre- 
hensive of  the  dangers  to  be  incurred  by  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  massacre ;  for  of  all  the  ^^  ^chevins,"  only  two 
opposed  the  Solent  measures  of  their  associates.  The  written 
protest  which  they  insisted  upon  entering  on  the  official  records 
is  still  extant.'  The  first  tidings  of  the  wounding  of  Coligny 
by  Maurevel  reached  Lyons  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  in  a  letter  from  Charles  the  Ninth  to 
Governor  Mandelot,  similar  in  tenor  to  those  which  were  de- 
spatched to  every  other  part  of  France.*  Althoiigh  the  king 
spoke  only  of  displeasure  at  the  outrage,  and  of  his  determina- 
tion to  avenge  it,  the  populace  interpreted  the  event  according 
to  their  wishes,  and  instantly  circulated  reports  of  the  murder 
of  the  admiral  and  all  his  adherents.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
long  discontented  vrith  the  toleration  extended  to  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  creed  of  the  dominant  church,  were  jubilant 
and  menacing ;  the  Protestants  were  disheartened,  but  exhibited 
a  self-control  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  long  years  of 
oppression  which  had  wellnigh  broken  their  spirit,    l^e  next 

>  M6m.  de  Testat,  vbi  npray  840-851.  ''  Paigaillard  ....  homme  an 
rente  indigne  de  Tiyre  poux  Facte  detestable  par  luy  oommiB  en  la  pezB(mne 
de  sa  premidre  femme  tn^  &  la  aoUioitatioxi  pour  en  esponaer  nne  aatre  qa*U 
eutretenoit."    (P.  851.) 

*  Begistrea  oonsnlaiiea,  apud  **  La  Saint-Barthelemy  k  hyctn  et  le  gouver- 
neor  Mandelot,'*  by  M.  Pajroche,  p.  811 .  This  monograph  which  I  quote  from 
the  Bulletin  de  la  See  de  Thist  du  prot  fran^aia,  in  which  it  first  appeared 
(YoL  zviii.,  1869,  pp.  805-828,  858-867,  and  401-420),  is  by  far  the  most  aocu- 
rate  and  complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  contains  a  fund  of  fresh  inf or- 
maiion  baaed  upon  unpublished  manuscripts,  especially  the  local  records. 

*  Charles  IX.  to  Mandelot,  Aug.  22,  1572,  Correspondanoe  du  xoi  Charles 
EL  et  du  sieur  de  Mandelot,  published  by  P.  Paris,  1880  (pp.  86,  87).  A  por- 
tion of  this  letter  has  alraady  been  giren. 

Vol.  IL-.88 
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day  came  the  news  of  the  events  of  Sonday,  and,  in  the  after- 
noon, letters  from  Masso  and  Rabjs,  prominent  citizens  of 
Lyons  then  at  Paris,  who  said  that  they  had  been  instructed  by 
the  king  to  order  the  authorities  to  copy  the  example  of  the 
capital.  The  fanatical  party  was  now  clamorous ;  but  Mandelot, 
cautious  and  politic,  would  act  on  no  such  instructions,  although 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  closing  the  gates,  and  of  command- 
ing the  Protestants,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  remain  in  their 
houses.  Friday  morning  came,  and  with  it  ike  arrival  of  Sieur 
du  Peyrat  from  court,  bearing  the  royal  letter  written  on  the 
day  of  the  massacre,  in  which  it  was  represented  as  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  Guises,  and  the  king  strenuously  ^enjoined  the 
maintenance  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification.'  These  were  thejnMic 
instructions  sent  to  Mandelot ;  but  they  were  not  all.  There  is 
a  suspicious  little  postscript  to  the  letter :  ^^  Monsieur  de  Mande- 
lot, you  will  give  credit  to  the  bearer  respecting  the  matter 
which  I  have  charged  him  to  tell  you."  •  What  these  verbal 
orders  were  which  the  king,  not  venturing  to  commit  to  paper, 
commissioned  Du  Peyrat  to  communicate,  the  reply  of  the 
governor  himself  distinctly  reveals ;  it  was  the  arrest  of  the 
Protestants  and  the  confiscation  of  tlieir  property.*  Still  more 
perplexed  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  Mandelot  held  a  long 
private  conference  with  the  messenger,  while  the  echevins  im- 
patiently awaited  its  conclusion.  The  governor  now  called  in 
the  municipal  officers  for  consultation,  and  with  them  agreed  to 
order  the  immediate  imprisonment  of  the  Huguenots.  He  was 
not,  however,  even  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this 
step,  for  scarcely  had  he  given  the  order  when  he  recalled  it* 
Fearing  that  the  troops  at  his  disposal  might  prove  insufficient, 

'  Charles  IX.  to  Mandelot,  Aug.  24,  1672,  Correspondanoe,  etc. .  99-42. 

*  **  Monaieor  de  Mandelot,  voos  croirea  le  present  portenr  de  oe  que  je  lay 
ay  donn6  charge  de  yoos  dire.'*    Ibid.,  42. 

*  * '  Snivant  ioelles  (the  king's  letters  of  Ang.  22d  and  24th)  et  ce  que  U  tieur  du 
Perat  nCcmrcU  diet  de  $a  part,  je  n^aoroit  failly  pourveoir  par  tonts  moyenii  i 
la  senret4  de  oeste  ville  :  sff  bien,  Sire^  que  et  la  ear$'  (oorpe)  et  lee  biene  de 
eeulx  de  la  relUgion  auroient  eeti  eaiak  et  mie  eattbe  votre  main  sans  aooan  tn- 
molte  ny  soandale."  Mandelot  to  Charles  DL,  Sept.  2,  1572,  Correapondance, 
etc,  45. 

*  Poyroche,  819. 
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and  dreading  with  good  reason  lest  the  employment  of  the  city 
militia  for  this  purpose  might  lead  to  scenes  of  disorder  which 
he  would  find  himself  powerless  to  control,  he  preferred  to  send 
for  such  reinforcements  {^  the  neighboring  noblemen  of  the 
province  could  furnish.'  '  Meantime,  the  commotion  throughout 
Lyons  had  rapidly  increased.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  nights 
many  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  been  dragged  from 
their  houses  as  if  to  prison,  but  most  of  them  had  been  barba- 
rously despatched  by  the  way.  Among  others,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, Monsieur  Jacques  PAnglois,  was  stabbed  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  On  Saturday  morning  Mandelot,  seeing  the  confusion 
hourly  increasing,  deemed  it  impolitic  to  wait  any  longer  for 
the  troops  he  was  expecting,  and  resolved  upon  effecting  his 
purpose  by  ruse.  He  therefore  published  a  proclamation  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  bidding  all  the  Huguenots  to  assemble  at  his 
house  to  hear  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  Huguenots, 
deceived  by  the  professions  of  his  Majesty,  came  in  great  num- 
bers ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  all  arrived,  than  they  were  seized 
by  the  soldiers  and  hurried  away  to  prison.  The  common 
prison,  "La  Roanne,"  being  too  contracted  to  contain  so  large 
a  multitude,  three  hundred  or  more  were  placed  in  that  of  the 
Archbishop's  palace,  and  others  in  tlie  cloisters  of  the  Celestine 
Monks  and  the  Gray  Friars.  At  the  same  time  an  inventory  was 
being  made  of  all  the  goods  belonging  to  Protestants  through- 
out the  city. 

These  measures,  instead  of  allaying,  only  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  the  populace  the  more.  That  night  the  murders  sur- 
passed those  of  the  previous  nights  in  number  and  atrocity,  and 
when  Sunday  morning  dawned  the  people  were  ready  for  still 
greater  excesses.  At  about  eight  o'clock  they  entered  unopposed 
the  Gray  Friars,  and  butchered  every  Huguenot  they  found. 
Two  hours  later,  assuming  the  forms  of  law,  a  self -constituted 
commission,  headed  by  Andre  Momieu,  one  of  the  echevins  or 
aldermen,  presenting  themselves  successively  at  the  archiepis- 
copal  prison  and  at  the  Boanne,  summoned  the  inmates  to  abjure 

their  faith  and  go  to  mass.     Only  thirty  persons  in  the  one,  and 

V 

1  *'I1  n*etait  pas  d'ayis,**  dit-il,  **qiie  tout  le  penple  u'en  m^t,  oraignant 
quelqae  d^aoidre,  mdmement  on  no.*'    PaTroche,  ^0. 
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about  twenty  in  tlie  other,  consented.  These  were  sent  to  the 
Gelestine  monastery  and  afterward  released.  Of  the  others  a 
careful  list  was  drawn  up.  Their  fate  was  sealed ;  but  an  un- 
expected difSculty  arose.  The  public  hangman  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  of  an  unauthorized  tribunal.  So  did  the  sol- 
diers. At  last  assassins  were  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  the 
turbulent  inhabitants.  About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
archbishop's  prison  was  visited.  To  describe  with  minuteness 
the  scene  of  horror  that  ensued  would  scarcely  be  possible. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons,'  of  the  veiy  beet  and 
most  industrious  part  of  the  population  of  Lyons,*  called  by 
name  according  to  the  roll  previously  made,  were  -murdered  in 
rapid  succession.  Never  was  there  an  exhibition  of  more  piti- 
less cruelty.  Meanwhile,  where  was  the  governor  t  He  had 
gone,  in  company  with  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  to  sup- 
press a  threatened  disturbance  in  the  Faubourg  de  la  Guillotiere, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  He  returned  only  in  time  to 
find  the  deed  done,  and  to  disperse  those  who  had  gone  to  the 
Boanne  to  repeat  it  there.  His  demonstrations  of  anger  were 
loud,  and  a  liberal  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  any 
that  had  participated  in  the  slaughter."  But  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the  same  body  of  cutthroats  from  visiting  the  Boanne, 
soon  after  nightfall,  and  despatching  all  the  Protestants  that 
were  there,  to  the  nmnber  of  about  seventy.  Many  of  them, 
by  an  excess  of  barbarity,  the  assassins  tied  together  by  a  single 
rope,  and  threw,  while  yet  alive,  into  the  water.    On  the  f oUow- 

'  ^^Quelques  deux  oens/*  says  Mandelot  to  Charles  IX.,  Sept.  3d;  but 
he  was  anxious  to  make  the  number  as  small  as  possible.  Jean  de  Masso, 
**  receveur  g^ndral  *'  (Sept.  Ist),  says,  ^*  sept  k  huit  vingt,**  and  sienr  Talaize 
(Sept.  2d),  ^'  deux  cent  soixante  et  troia.*'  So  also  Ooste  (Sept.  Sd).  Pay- 
roche,  365,  366. 

*  Mandelot  tells  Charles  IX  (Sept  17th)  that  he  had  sent  aU  the  poorer 
Huguenots  to  other  prisons ;  that  he  had  left  here  only  the  rich  and  those 
who  had  borne  arms  for  the  Protestant  cause.  To  exhibit  his  own  incorrup- 
tibility, he  added  that  there  were  among  them,  of  his  own  certain  knowledge, 
at  least  twenty  who  would  have  paid  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  or  even 
forty  thousand  crowns,  **qui  estoit  assez,**  he  signifioantly  adds,  ^^  pour  tenter 
ung  homme  corruptible."  Correspondance  du  roi  Charles  IX  et>daSieiir 
de  Mandelot,  71,  72. 

'  Correspondance,  eta,  p.  46,  47. 
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ing  day  the  bodies  which  had  not  yet  f onnd  a  watery  grave 
were  carried  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sadne,  where,  stripped  and 
mangled,  they  were  about  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Abbaye  d'fisnay,  when  the  monks  refused  them  admission  into 
the  consecrated  ground,  and  pointed  to  the  Rhone  as  a  more 
fitting  destination.  Even  now  they  were  not  spared  further 
mutilation ;  for  an  apothecary  of  Lyons,  having  initiated  the 
murderers  into  the  valuable  properties  of  human  fat  as  a  medi- 
cinal substance,  the  miserable  remains  were  put  to  new  use  be- 
fore being  consigned  to  the  river.  Down  to  the  Mediterranean 
these  ghastly  witnesses  of  the  ferocity  of  the  passions  of  the 
Lyonnese  lioman  Catholics  carried  fear  and  disgust,  and  for 
weeks  the  inhabitants  of  Aries  and  other  places  carefully  ab- 
stained from  drinking  the  water  of  the  polluted  stream.* 

The  part  which  Mandelot  took  in  this  awful  tragedy  has  been 
very  differently  estimated,  but  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  the 
Bcfporndboity  govcmor  is  uot  chargeable  with  any  direct  responsi- 
of  Mandelot.  {jjjj|.y  f qj.  |.j^g  butchery  in  the  prisons  of  Lyons.  Cer- 
tainly this  seems  to  be  established  by  his  letter  to  the  king, 
written  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it  occurred ;  for  he 
would  scarcely  have  expressed  his  great  desire  and  hope  to  be 

'  Pojnoohe,  La  SaintrBarth^lemy  &  Lyon  et  le  gouvemenr  Mandelot,  ubi 
tupra;  Mem.  de  Testat,  uln  supra^  821-843 ;  Crespin,  Hist  des  martyrs,  1582, 
p.  725,  eta,  apud  tilpoqaes  de  vig\m&  de  Lyon  (Lyon,  1827),  173-185 ;  De 
Thou,  iv.  (liy.  lii.)  602-604,  etc.;  Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iv.,  fol.  45,  etc  The 
number  of  Huguenots  kiUed  is  variously  estimated,  by  some  as  high  as  from 
twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  (Crespin,  ubi  tupra).  It  must  have  been 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred ;  for  private  letters  written 
immediately  after  the  ooonrrenoe  by  prominent  and  weU-informed  Roman 
Catholios  state  it  at  about  seven  hundred,  and  they  would  certainly  not  be 
inclined  to  exaggerate.  The  rumor  at  Paris  even  tiiien  set  it  at  twelve  hun- 
dred. See  the  letters  in  Puyroche,  865-867.  Among  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  names  that  have  been  preserved,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Claude  Gondimel,  who  set  Marot^s  and  Besa^s  psalms  to  music,  and  who  was 
IdUed  by  envious  rivals.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  adapt- 
ing the  psalms  to  a  more  elaborate  arrangement,  according  to  a  contemporary 
writer:  *'£xoeUent  nimaioien,  et  la  memoire  duquel  sera  perp^tuelle  pour 
avoir  henreusement  besogn^  les  psaumes  de  David  en  fran9ais,  la  plupart  des- 
quels  il  a^znis  en  musique  en  forme  de  motets  &  quatre,  dnq,  six  et  huit  par- 
ties, et  aana  U  mort  et^  tdt  aprds  rendu  oette  osuvre  aooomplie.''  Sommaire 
et  vrai  diaoouzs  de  la  Fdlonie,  etc    Pnyroohe,  402. 
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able  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  if  he  had  planned,  or  even  fore- 
seen, the  events  of  the  evening.*  The  story  must  therefore  be 
apocryphal,  that  Mandelot,  in  commissioning  one  of  the  chief 
assassins  to  execute  the  bloody  work,  blasphemously  said :  ^'  I 
intrust  the  whole  to  you,  and,  as  Jesus  Christ  said  to  Saint 
Peter,  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven." '  It  was,  however,  no  conscientious  scruple 
that  deterred  the  governor  from  actively  taking  part.  Mande- 
lot was  scandalously  anxious  to  obtain  his  part  of  the  plunder, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  for  the  confis- 
cated property  of  the  Huguenots  almost  before,  their  bodies 
were  cold."  But  he  was  unwilling,  without  the  express  orders 
of  his  sovereign,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  commit  an  act 
which,  the  more  successful  it  might  be,  was  the  more  certain 
to  be  disavowed  and  punished.  He  was  right :  a  subordinate 
could  not  be  too  careful  in  dealing  with  so  treacherous  a  court. 
Few  cities  were  so  ripe  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  as 
the  capital  of  Normandy.     There  the  passions  of  the  Roman 


I  *■*■  Faisant  cependant  contenir  ce  peuple  par  toutes  les  renion trances  et 
raisons  que  je  puis  leur  persuader  de  ne  s'emouvoir  &  aucune  sedition  ni  tu- 
multe.  comme  je  m'aper^ois  qu^il  y  en  pent  avoir  quelque  danger  auquel  toutes 
fois  j^esp^re  prevenir."  Mandelot  to  Charles  IX,  Aug.  31,  1572,  Puyroche,  356. 
This  letter  is  not  contained  in  Paulin  Paris,  Correspondanoe  de  Charles  IX 
et  du  sieur  de  Mandelot. 

«  Mem.  de  I'estat,  330;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  hi)  603. 

'  ^'  Je  nc  yeulx  estre  le  premier  a  en  demander  ^  votre  Majesty  ;  m'asseu- 
rant  quo  si  eUe  a  commence  par  qnelques  autres,  eUe  me  faict  tant  d^honneur 
de  ne  m^oblier  (oublier).'^  Mandelot  to  Charles  IX,  September  2,  1572,  Cor- 
respondanoe, p.  49.  I  find  the  clearest  evidence  both  of  Mandelot^s  having 
had  no  hand  in  the  massacres  of  August  31  st,  and  of  his  utter  want  of  princi- 
ple, in  the  craven  apology  he  makes,  in  his  letter  of  September  17th,  for  not 
haviog  done  more,  on  the  ground  that  he  only  knew  his  Majesty^s  pleasure  as 
it  were  in  a  shadow,  and  very  late,  and  that  he  had  rather  feared  the  king 
would  be  angry  at  what  the  people  had  done,  than  that  so  little  had  been 
done !  ' '  La  pouvant  asseurer  sur  ma  vie  que  si  elle  n*a  est^  satisfaitte  en  ce 
faict  icy,  je  n^en  ay  aucune  coulpe,  n^ayant  soeu  quell/B  estoit  sa  volunte  que 
par  umbre,  encores  bien  tard  et  h  demy ;  et  ay  craint.  Sire,  que  votre  Majest6 
fust  plustost  courrouo^  de  ce  que  le  peuple  auroit  faict,  que  de  jbrop  pen, 
d^aultant  que  par  toutes  les  autres  provinces  circonvoysines  il  ne  s^est  rien 
toucho.**    Correspondanoe,  etc.,  72,  73. 
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Catholics,  inflamed  by  the  civil  wars,  had  not  been  sufiPered  to 
The  nuMMcn  ^^oo\.  Even  in  the  provincial  parliament  the  papists 
atBouen.  eould  hardlj  submit  to  receive  into  their  delibera- 
tions again  the  five  or  six  Huguenot  counsellors  who  had  been 
expelled  or  had  fled  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  whom  the 
Edict  of  Pacification  restored  to  their  ancient  functions  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  secret  registers,  among  other  imfortunate  scenes, 
chronicle  particularly  a  violent  discussion,  degenerating  into 
angry  altercation  between  President  Vialard  and  the  Huguenot 
member  Maynet.*  The  bloody  assault  of  the  populace  of  Rouen 
upon  the  reformed  in  March,  1571,  mentioned  in  a  previous 
page,'  had  been  but  slightly  punished.  Few  of  the  guilty  failed 
to  escape  fr6m  the  city,  and  the  sole  penalty  suffered  had  been 
an  execution  in  effigy.  These  turbulent  men  had  ever  since 
that  time  been  watching  an  opportunity  to  return.  They  were 
now  burning  with  a  desire  to  signalize  their  advent  by  bloody 
reprisals.  Monsieur  de  Carouge,  governor  of  the  city,  was, 
however,  a  just  and  upright  man,*  and  they  could  not  hope  for 
countenance  in  their  plans  from  him.  In  fact,  the  contempo- 
rary accounts  inform  us  that  he  received  from  the  king  repeated 
orders  to  exterminate  the  Huguenots  of  Rouen,*  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  execute,  and  that  he  sent  messengers  to  re- 
monstrate with  his  Majesty  who  returned  without  succeeding  in 
shaking  his  determination ;  and  hereupon  the  governor  found 
himself  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  and  permit  the 
work  which  had  been  intrusted  to  others  also,  to  take  its  course/ 
Tlie  secret  records  of  parliament,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that 
Carouge  received  from  Paris  the  order  to  leave  Rouen  and 
visit  other  portions  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  restore  the  quiet 
and  peace  which  had  been  much  disturbed  of  late.    The  real, 

>  It  Ib  given  wozd  for  word,  from  the  MS.  registers  of  the  parliament,  by 
Floqnet,  Hist,  da  parlement  de  Normandie,  iii  81-85. 

*  AnU,  chapter  xvii.,  p.  874. 

*  '*  Enoor  qu'il  se  soit  tonsjoars  monstr^  fort  pen  amy  de  telles  inhoma- 
nitez."    M^moires  de  I'estat,  871. 

*  ^*  Recent  lettres  *da  Boy  qni  Iny  mandoit  et  oommandoit  ezpress^ment 
d^exterminer  tons  cenx  qni  faisciyent  profession  de  la  religion  andit  lien,  sans 
en  exceptor  ancnn."    M&b.  de  Testat,  Arch,  cor.,  viL  870. 

» Ibid.,  871. 
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though  perhaps  not  the  ostensible  object  of  this  commission  was 
to  rid  the  city  of  the  presence  of  a  magistrate  whose  well  known 
integrity  might  render  it  futile  to  attempt  a  massacre  of  the  in- 
nocent. The  records  also  show  that,  contrary  to  the  cmrent  re- 
port, both  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  parliament,  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  danger  menacing  Eouen  in  case  of  his  departure, 
implored  him  to  remain ; '  but  that  the  king's  peremptory  com- 
mands left  him  no  discretion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
unhappy  city  to  its  &te.  The  able  historian  of  the  Norman 
Parliament  has  rightly  observed  that  the  governor,  whether  he 
left  Bouen  because  he  could  not  consent  to  execute  the  bar^ 
barous  injunctions  that  were  sent  him,  or  because  his  character 
was  so  well  known  that  the  court  was  unwilling  to  mtmst  them 
to  him,  is  equally  deserving  of  praise ;  and  not  without  reason 
does  this  writer  claim  similar  respect  for  the  judicial  body  which 
manifested  its  desire  to  save  everything,  by  retaining  him  at 
Bouen.*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  part  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  tlie  prisons,  to  shield  them  from 
popular  violence.  The  governor  believed  this  to  be  the  safest 
place  for  them ;  and  at  least  one  instance  is  known  of  a  father 
who  was  so  convinced  of  it  that  he  brought  thither  his  Hugue- 
not son,  whom  he  might  have  sent  out  of  the  city.' 

The  storm,  so  long  delayed,  broke  out  at  last  on  Wednesday, 
the  seventeenth  of  September,  and  lasted  four  entire  days.  The 
gates  were  closed,  and  the  organized  bands  of  murderers,  under 
the  leadership  of  Laurent  de  Maromme,  one  of  tlie  most  san- 
guinary of  the  turbulent  men  who  had  returned  from  banisli- 
ment,  and  of  a  priest,  Claude  Montereul,  curate  of  the  church 
of  St.  Pierre,  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  city.  First  they 
slaughtered  like  sheep  the  prisoners  in  the  spacious  '*  coneier- 
gerie"  of  the  parliament  house  and  in  the  other  prisons  of  tlic 
dty.    Next  they  burst  into  the  houses,  and  nearly  eveiy  atrocity 


'  **  II  n'y  a  aaltre  que  youb,'*  said  they,  **  qui  poiaBe  commander  anx  armes 
oralis,  contenir  le  peuple  en  rob^issanoe  an  roj,  et  la  yille  en  paix."  Beg. 
aeor.  da  parlement,  9  Septembxe,  1572,  ofnid  Floqnet^  180.  See  alio  Bag.  de 
rhdtel-de-vOle  de  Bouen,  7  Septembre,  tbuL 

*  Floquet,  123. 

*  M^m.  de  Testat,  apud  Arohives  carieases,  vii.  878. 
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which  history  is  eompeUed  at  any  time  reluctantly  to  chronicle, 
was  perpetrated  on  unresisting  men,  on  tender  women,  on  mi- 
offending  children.  Not  less  than  five  hundred  persons,  and  per- 
haps even  more,  perished  in  a  butchery,  whose  details  I  gladly 
pass  over  in  silence/  Grim  humor  and  charity  were  incongru- 
ously mingled  with  the  most  brutal  inhumanity.  The  assassins 
jocularly  denominated  their  work  one  of  '^ accommodating" 
their  victims ;  *  and  the  clothes  of  the  Protestants — ^whose  bodies 
were  buried  in  great  ditohes  outside  of  the  Porte  Cauchoise — 
after  having  been  carefully  washed,  were  piously  distributed 
among  the  poor.*  The  tragedy  finished,  the  farce  of  an  inves- 
tigation was  instituted  by  the  officers  of  justice,  but  no  punish- 
ment was  ever  inflicted  upon  any  Boman  Catholic,  other  than 
tliat  which  could  be  recognized  in  the  retributive  judgments 
befalling  a  few  of  the  most  notable,  and  especially  the  ciniel 
Maronmie,  at  the  hand  of  Grod.* 

The  previous  character  of  Toulouse,  as  among  the  most  san- 
guinary cities  of  France,  was  already  sufficiently  well  established. 
If  behind  some  of  the  rest  on  this  occasion  in  the 
number  of  victims,  Toulouse  was  inferior  only  because 
its  previous  massacres  had  rendered  it  a  suspicious  place  of 
sojourn  in  the  eyes  of  the  Huguenots.  Here,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing deceitful  proclamations  guaranteeing  safety  and  protection, 
the  Protestants  were  gathered  into  the  public  prisons  and  jails 
attached  to  monasteries;  and  after  having  been  reserved  for 
several  weeks,  on  receipt  of  orders  from  Paris  were  butehered 

'  Memoires  de  Testat,  aptid  Aroh.  onrieiifles,  tu.  872;  Floquet,  iii.  127. 
Floquet  is  incorreot  in  stating  that  the  names  of  only  about  a  hundred  are 
known.  We  have  (M^m.  de  Testat,  Aiohives  curieuses,  vii.  872-878)  a  partial 
list  of  186  men,  whose  names  and  trades  are  generally  given,  and  of  83  women 
— that  is  219,  besides  a  reference  to  many  others  whose  names  the  writer  did 
not  obtain. 

*  *^Les  autres  estqyent  aeoommodez  k  coups  de  dague.  Les  massacreurs 
uaoyent  de  oe  mot  (teeammoder,  Taooommodans  k  leur  bestiale  et  diaboliqne 
cmaut^."    Mem.  de  Pestat,  ubi  sup,^  872. 

*  M^m.  de  Testat,  vbitup.,  37a 

*  Ibid.,  879.  The.«tory  of  the  massacre  is  weU  told  in  the  H^m.  de  Festat, 
and  l^  M.  Floquet,  whose  original  sources  of  information  throw  a  flood  of 
light  vgpon  the  transactions ;  also  by  De  Thou,  !▼.  (liv.  liL)  S06 ;  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^  iL  27;  Jean  de  Serm  (1G76),  iy.,  fd  5a 
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to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred.  Among  others,  some 
Protestant  members  of  parliament  were  hung  in  their  long  red 
gowns  to  the  branches  oi  a  great  elm  growing  in  the  court  of 
the  parliament  house.'  The  miscreants  that  voluntarily  assumed 
the  functions  of  executioners  were  in  this  case  drawn  in  great 
part  from  the  more  unruly  class  of  the  law  students  of  the  uni- 
versity.' It  is  needless  to  add  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  op- 
portunity for  plunder  was  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  procedure  in  Bordeaux  was  so  extraordinaiy,  and  is  so 
authentically  related  in  a  letter  of  a  prominent  judicial  oflBcer 
who  was  present,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the  I^ar- 
liament  of  Ouyenne,  that  the  story  of  its  massacre 
must  be  added  to  the  notices  already  given.  At  first  the  city 
was  quiet,  and  the  friends  of  order  congratulated  themselves 
that  their  efforts  had  been  successful  in  removing  the  stigma 
which  previous  transactions  had  affixed  to  its  escutcheon.  Mean- 
time this  policy,  united  to  the  fear  of  a  fate  similar  to  that  which 
had  befallen  their  fellow-believers  elsewhere,  is  said  to  have  led 
to  a  great  number  of  conversions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.' 
But  there  were  those  who  were  unwilling  that  their  prey  should 
so  easily  escape  them.  On  the  fifth  of  September,  M.  de  Mont- 
f errand,  Governor  of  Bordeaux,  affecting  to  have  information  of 
a  general  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  city,  had 
sought  and  obtained  pennission  of  the  parliament  to  introduce 
three  hundred  soldiers  from  abroad.  He  had  thereupon  for- 
bidden the  celebration  of  Protestant  worship,  hitherto  held  at  a 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  Bordeaux,  on  the  plain  between 

*  One  of  thenif  Jean  Coras,  had  committed  an  unpardonable  offence.  When 
passing  in  1562  with  the  Protestant  army  through  Roquemadour,  in  the  pro- 
▼inoe  of  Quercj,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
relics  of  St.  Amadour,  of  whom  the  monks  boasted  that  they  possessed  not 
only  the  bones,  but  also  some  of  the  flesh.  He  was  never  forgiven  for  having 
exhibited  the  close  resemblance  of  the  holy  remains  to  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 
De  Thou,  iv.  606,  note. 

'  Mom.  de  Testat,  Archives  curieuses,  vii.  381-385 ;  De  Thou,  ubi  mpra ; 
Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  ii.  27,  28  (liv.  i.,  o.  5);  Jean  de  Serres  (1575),  iv., 
f  oL  50. 

'  President  Lag^baston  even  says  that,  had  this  been  suffered  to  go  on  a 
week  longer — so  rapidly  were  the  Protestants  flocking  to  the  mino  fhnrn 
would  not  have  been  eight  Huguenots  in  town. 
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the  Graronne  and  the  Jalle.'  Meantime  the  ehnrches  reeonnded 
with  the  violent  denonciations  of  a  f  amoos  preacher,  Friar  £d- 
mond  Anger  or  Angier,  "  a  great  Bcourge  for  heresy,"  as  his 
partisans  styled  him.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Paris^  and  accused  the  royal  officers  of  indolence  and 
pusillanimity.  At  this  juncture  the  governor  received  a  visit 
from  Monsieur  de  Montpezat,  son-in-law  of  Yillars,  the  newly 
appointed  admiral.  What  the  latter  told  him  is  unknown.  But, 
on  the  third  of  October,  Montferrand  having  given  out  that  he 
had  received  from  the  king  a  roll  of  names  of  forty  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  place,  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  put  to  death 
without  judge  or  trial,  set  about  his  bloody  work.  Persistently 
refusing  to  exhibit  his  warrant,  for  three  days  the  governor 
butchered  the  citizens  at  will.'  One  member  of  parliament, 
against  whom  he  bore  a  personal  grudge,  he  stabbed  with  his 
own  hand.  The  murderers  wore  red  bonnets  supplied  by  one 
of  the  "  jurats  "  or  aldermen  of  the  city.  They  executed  their 
commission  so  thoroughly  that  the  number  of  the  slain  was 
reported  as  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons,  all  Protestants. 
If  any  one  be  mercifully  inclined  to  regard  this  statement  as  an 
exaggeration,  and  to  base  upon  this  instance  a  general  theory 
that  throughout  France  the  number  of  the  victims  has  been 
grossly  over-estimated,  let  him  read  the  following  entry  made 
in  the  records  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  recently 
brought  to  light ;  he  will  learn  from  this  not  only  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  the  slain  as  given  by  the  chief  agent  in  the 

'  Registers  of  Parliament,  in  Bosoheron  des  Fortes,  Hist,  da  pari,  de  Bor- 
deaux (Bordeaoz,  1877),  L  241. 

^  Letter  of  President  Lagebaston  to  Charles  DC,  October  7,  1573,  Mackin- 
tosh, Hist  of  England,  lit,  App.  B,  851-858.  See  also  De  Thon,  iv.  661, 652, 
and  Agrippa  d^Aabign^,  ii.  27.  Lagebaston  was  '*  first  president  *'  of  the 
Bordalese  parliament,  but,  so  far  from  being  able  to  prevent  the  massacre, 
Teceived  information  that  his  own  name  was  on  Montferrand*  s  list,  and  fled 
to  the  oastle  of  Ha,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king.  His  remonstrances  ag^ainst 
a  batohery  baaed  npon  a  pretended  order  which  was  not  exhibited,  his  delin- 
eation  of  the  impolitio  and  disgraceful  work,  and  his  reasons  why  an  execu- 
tion, that  might  have  been  necessary  to  crush  a  secret  conspiracy  at  Paris, 
was  altogether  unnecessary  in  a  city  '^  six  or  seven  score  leagues  distant,** 
where  th^ie  could  be  no  thought  of  a  oonspizaqy,  render  his  letter  very  inter- 
esting. 
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bloody  work,  bnt  the  anxiety  which  the  latter  felt  that  he  ahonld 
receive  due  credit  for  his  share  in  the  great  undertaking  of  the 
destmction  of  the  French  Protestants:  ^^On  the  ninth  of 
October,  the  Sieur  de  Montferrand,  having  been  summoned  to 
the  court,  among  other  things  said,  ^  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  there  were  some  members  of  the  court  who  had  written  to 
the  Sieur  Admiral  de  Yillars,  royal  lieutenant  in  6uyenne,that 
the  said  De  Montf  errand  had  killed,  on  the  day  of  the  execution 
by  him  made,  October  the  third,  only  ten  or  twelve  men,  a  thing 
(under  correction  of  the  court)  wholly  fidse,  inasmuch  as  there 
had  been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  slain ;  and  he  would 
show  the  list  to  any  one  who  might  desire  to  see  it' "  ' 

The  same  hand  that  placed  upon  the  parliamentary  registers 
this  shameless  and  atrocious  boast,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
should  come  after,  has  briefly  noted  the  assassination  of  two 
meinbei*s  of  parliament  itself,  with  an  absence  of  comment  in 
which  we  can  read  the  evidence  of  fear.  "  From  the  talk  of 
to-day  it  appears  that  Messieurs  Jean  de  Guilloche  and  Pierre 
de  Sevyn  were  killed  as  belonging  to  the  new  religion." '  The 
tardy  and  flagrantly  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood  at  Bordeaux 
exercised  no  mean  influence  in  emboldening  the  Huguenots  of 
La  Rochelle  to  persevere  in  their  refusal  to  admit  the  emissaries 
of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

The  massacre  was,  however,  neither  universal  throughout 

France,  nor  equally  destructive  in  all  places  where  it  occurred. 

The  reason  for  tliis  is  to  be  found  partly  in  die 

masBscrewas  ffeoffraphical   distribution  of  the  Huguenots,  partlv 

not  nniveraal.   ~      o      i  o  ?    t  f 

in  the  temper  of  the  people,  partly  in  the  policy  or 
the  humanity  of  the  governors  of  cities  and  pro\'ince8.  Where 
the  number  of  Protestants  was  small,  and  especially  where  thev 
had  never  rendered  themselves  formidable,  it  was  not  easv  for 
the  clergy  to  excite  the  people  to  that  frenzy  of  sectarian  ha- 
tred under  the  influence  of  which  they  were  willing  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  peaceable  neighbors.  In  such  places 
— in  Provins,  for  instance — ^the  Huguenots  generally  kept  them- 
selves as  far  as  possible  out  of  sight,  while  a  few  of  the  more 

'  BegriBtres  da  Parlement,  Bosoheron  des  Portos,  i.  246,  241. 
'  Bosoheron  des  Portes,  ubi  supra. 
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timid  consented  to  place  a  white  cross  on  their  hats,  a  conve- 
nient  badge  of  Roman  Catholidsm  which  some  were  willing  to 
assume,  when  they  would  rather  have  died  than  go  to  mass.' 

In  the  province  of  Champagne  the  Protestants  were  spared 
any  general  massacre  by  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  Guises,  to 
whom  its  government  was  confided.  The  duke,  in  order  to 
Policy  of  the  ^^^^^  himsolf  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  author 
®''**^  of  the  bloody  plot,  and  to  prove  that  his  private  re- 
sentment did  not  extend  beyond  Admiral  Coligny  and  a  few 
other  chiefs,  had  himself  taken  several  Huguenots  in  Paris 
nnder  his  iq)ecial  protection.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  he 
made  his  province  an  exception  to  the  widespread  slaughter.' 

Others,  however,  were  merciful  from  more  honorable  motives. 
A  number  of  instances  of  clemency  are  mentioned.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, always  safe  to  accept  the  stories,  some  of  which 
•oomintioi  are  suspicious  from  their  very  form,  while  others  are 
manifest  inventions  of  an  age  when  tolerance  had 
become  more  popular  than  persecution.  To  the  category  of 
fable  we  are  compelled  to  assign  the  famous  response  which 
BUhoD  Le  ^  Hennuyer,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  is  reported,  by  au- 
Hennnyer,  of  thors  wrftiug  loug  after  the  event,  as  having  returned 
to  the  lieutenant  sent  to  him  by  Charles  the  Ninth. 
History  is  occasionally  capricious,  but  she  has  rarely  indulged 
in  a  more  remarkable  freak  than  when  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  an  advocate  of  persecution,  a  courtier  and  the  almoner  of  the 
king,  who  was  not  even  in  his  diocese,  but  undoubtedly  in  Paris 
itself,  at  the  time  the  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred,  tliis 
declamatory  speech  :  "  No,  no,  sir ;  I  oppose,  and  shall  always 
oppose,  the  execution  of  such  an  order.  I  am  the  shepherd  of 
the  church  of  Lisieux,  and  the  people  I  am  commanded  to 
slaughter  are  my  flock.  Although  at  present  wanderers,  having 
strayed  fi*om  the  fold  intrusted  to  me  by  Jesus  Christ  the  great 
shepherd,  they  may,  nevertheless,  return.  I  do  not  read  in  the 
Gk)BpeI  that  the  shepherd  should  suffer  the  blood  of  his  sheep 

'  Olande  Haton  waxes  faoetioiis  when  describing  the  sudden  popularity 
aoquired  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  numbers  of  rosaries  that  could  be 
seen  fai  thb  lunds,  or  tied  to  the  belt,  of  fugitive  Huguenot  ladiea. 

oontre  lea  maasacieurB,  156.    See  anta^  chapter  xriii,,  p.  491. 
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to  be  shed ;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  there  that  he  is  boirnd  to 
ponr  ont  his  own  blood  and  give  his  own  life  for  them.  Take 
the  order  back,  for  it  shall  never  be  executed  so  long  as  I  live.'' ' 
Fortunately,  there  are  other  instances  on  record  which  are 
not  apocryphal.  Monsieur  de  Matignon  seems  to  have  saved 
Kind  offlow  Caen  and  Alen^on  from  becoming  the  scenes  of  gen- 
StcS^f^  end  massacres,  and  thus  to  have  endeared  himself  to 
^^'^^  the  Protestants  of  both  places."  The  Duke  of  Longae- 
ville  prevented  the  massacre  from  extending  to  his  province 
^ite*"2d*'  ^^  Picardy.*  Gordes,  Governor  of  Dauphiny,  who 
cKwdM;  had  obtained  advancement  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Montmorency  influence,  excused  himself,  when  repeatedly 
urged  to  kill  the  Huguenots,  on  the  plea  that  Montbnm  and 
others  of  their  leaders  were  alive  and  out  of  his  reach,  and  that 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  only  lead  to  still  greater  diffi- 
culties. He  therefore  waited  for  more  direct  instructions. 
When,  in  his  letter  of  the  fifth  of  September,  in  reference 
to  a  clause  in  the  king's  letter  just  come  to  hand,  he  stated 
tliat  he  had  received  no  verbal  orders,  but  merely  his  letters  of 
the  twenty-second,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-eighth  of  August, 
Charles  replied  bidding  him  give  himself  no  solicitude  as  to 
them,  as  they  were  addressed  only  to  a  few  persons  who  hap- 


*  De  Felice,  Hist  of  the  Protestants  of  France  (New  York,  1859),  214,  and 
Henry  White,  455,  from  Maimbourg,  Hiatoire  da  Calvinisme,  4S6.  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  L.  D.  Paamier*8  ezhauative  dieooBsion  of  the  story  in  his 
paper,  **  La  Saint-Barth61emy  en  Normandie,*'  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Thist 
du  prot  frangais,  tL  (1858),  460-470.  Mr.  Paumier  has  also  completely  de- 
molished the  scanty  foondation  on  which  rested  the  similar  story  told  of 
Sigognes,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  pp.  470-474  See  also  IL  G.  Osmont  de 
Gourtisigny^s  monograph,  **  Jean  Le  Hennuyer  et  las  Hugaenota  de  Lasieiix 
en  1572,"  in  the  Bulletin,  zxvL  (1877)  145,  etc. 

*  Tocsain  centre  lea  masaacrenra,  156 ;  Odolant  Deanos,  M^moiiea  his- 
toriques  sor  la  ville  d'AlenQon,  ii  285,  aptid  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  de  Thist.  du 
prot.  fran^ais,  yiil  (1850),  68.  The  truth  of  the  story  aa  to  Alen^on  aeema 
to  be  proved  by  the  ciroumstanoe  that  when,  in  February,  1575,  Matignon 
marched  against  Alen^on,  in  order  to  suppress  the  oonspiraoy  which  the 
duke,  Gharles^s  youngest  brother,  had  entered  into  to.  prevent  Henry  of  An- 
jou  from  suoooeding  peaceably  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  grateful  Protea* 
tants  at  once  opened  their  gatea  to  him.     Ibid. ,  805,  Bulletin,  ubi  tlipro. 

<  Tocsain,  156. 
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pened  to  be  near  him,'  and  enjoined  npon  him  to  enforce  the 
royal  ^^  declaration,"  and  cause  all  murder  and  rapine  to  cease 
in  his  government.  Yet  even  here  a  number  of  Huguenots 
were  imprisoned,  and  a  few  lost  their  lives  at  Romans.' 

The  manly  boldness  of  the  Comte  de  Tende  is  said  in  like 
manner  to  have  saved  the  Protestants  of  Provence.  Receiving 
oc  Tteda  in  from  the  hands  of  La  Mole,  a  gentleman  of  Aries  and 
^^^^^  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  a  letter  from  the 
secret  council  ordering  him  to  massacre  all  the  Huguenots  in 
his  province,  the  governor  replied :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
commands  have  emanated  from  the  king's  free  will ;  but  some 
of  the  members  of  his  council  have  usurped  the  royal  authority 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  passions.  I  need  no  more  conclu- 
eive  testimony  than  the  letters  which  his  Majesty  sent  me  a  few 
days  ago,  by  which  he  threw  upon  the  Guises  the  blame  for  this 
massacre  of  Paris.  I  prefer  to  obey  these  first  letters,  as  more 
befitting  the  royal  di^ty.  Besides,  this  last  order  is  so  cruel 
and  barbarous,  that  even  were  the  king  himself  in  person  to 
command  me  to  put  it  into  execution,  I  would  not  do  it."  The 
magnanimity  of  the  count  spared  Provence  the  horrors  of  a 
repetition  of  the  massacres  of  Merindol  and  Cabrieres,  but  per- 
haps cost  him  his  own  life,  for  he  soon  after  died  at  Avignon, 
and  rumor  ascribed  his  death  to  poison.  The  infamous  Count 
de  Retz,  Catharine's  favorite,  succeeded  him  as  governor.'  Saint 
Heran,  Governor  of  Auvergne,  is  said  to  have  replied  in  very 
similar  words ;  but  as  he  managed  to  induce  a  great  part  of  the 
Protestants  within  his  jurisdiction  to  apostatize,  less  notice  was 
taken  of  his  insubordination.* 

'  **Pto  lesqneUes  vons  me  mandez  n'avoir  reoen  ancan  oommandement 
Terbal  de  moj,  ains  Benlement  meslettres  dn  82,  24  et  28  dn  paes^,  dont  ne 
TOU8  mettres  en  anoone  peine,  car  eUes  a'adressoyent  senlement  k  qaelqnes- 
nns  qui  s'estoyent  tronves  pr^s  de  moy.**  Charles  IX.  to  Goxdes,  Sept.  14, 
1672,  ArohiTes  curieiuee,  vii  865,  866. 

*  Ibid.,  867,  868. 

*  M^moires  de  I'estat,  ArohiTes  oorienses,  yii.  866,  867 ;  De  Thoa,  iv.  605. 
The  Tocsain  centre  lee  massaorears,  however,  p.  156,  gives  credit  instead  to 
M.  de  Garoes. 

*  Dr.  White  has  shown  some  reasons  for  doubting  the  aocnraoj  of  the  story. 
Among  the  Dnlmue  1188.  is  preserved  a  f  nU  aoconnt  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  Protettant,  fleting  fkam  Flaiis,  fell  in  with  the  messenger  who  waa  easrsVs^^ 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  magnanimous  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  bloody  mandate  of  the  Parisian  courts  was 

that  of  Viscount  D'Orthez,*  Governor  of  Bayonne. 
D'ortbes  at    This  uobleman  was  not  only  of  a  violent  and  imperious 

temper,  but  on  other  occasions  so  severe  m  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestants  of  the  border  city,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  write  to  him  to  moderate  his  rigor.  When,  however, 
the  messenger  from  Paris  (who  on  his  way  had  caused  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  to  be  made  of  all  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  prisons  of  Dax)  delivered  his 
orders  to  the  viscount,  the  latter  returned  the  following  laconic 
answer : 

^^Sire,  I  have  communicated  your  Majesty's  commands  to 
your  faithful  inhabitants  and  warriors  in  l^e  garrison.  I  have 
found  among  them  only  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  bnt 
not  one  hangman.  For  this  reason  they  and  I  very  humbly  beg 
your  Majesty  to  employ  om'  arms  and  our  lives  in  all  things  pos- 
sible, however  hazardous  they  may  be,  as  we  are,  so  long  as  our 
lives  shall  last,  your  very  humble,  etc." ' 

the  order  to  St.  Hdrem  or  H^ran,  and  robbed  him  of  his  in8truction&  The 
Protestant  hastened  on  to  warn  his  brethren  of  their  danger,  while  the  mes- 
senger could  only  relate  to  the  governor  the  contents  of  the  lost  despatch. 
Notwithstanding  this,  eighty  Huguenots  were  murdered  in  one  oity  (Aorillac) 
of  this  province.     Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  454,  455. 

'  Adiram  d*Aspremont. 

'  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  Hist  univ.,  iL  28  (liv.  I,  o.  5).  The  authenticity  of 
this  letter  has  been  much  disputed,  partly  because  of  the  Viscount's  severe 
and  cruel  character  (which,  however,  D'Aubig^^  himself  notices  when  he  tells 
the  story),  partly  because  it  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  D'Aubign^.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  although  he  alone  relates  it,  he  alludes  to  it  in 
several  of  his  works,  as  e.  ^.,  in  hiB  Tragiques.  But  the  truth  of  the  incident 
is  apparently  placed  beyond  all  legitimate  doubt  by  its  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  with  an  event  which  D'Aubignd  narrates  considerably  later  in  his 
history,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  Hist,  univ.,  ii.  291,  292  (liv.  iii.,  c.  13). 
In  1577,  D'Aubigne,  having  lost  much  of  Henry  of  Navarre's  favor  through  his 
fidelity  or  his  bluntness  (see  Mem.  de  d'Aubign^,  6d.  Panth.,  p.  486),  retired 
from  N^rac  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Castel-jaloux,  of  whioh  he  was  in  com- 
mand. Making  a  foray  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachn^ent  of  Huguenot  sol- 
diers, he  fell  in  with  and  easily  routed  a  Roman  Catholic  troop,  consisting  of 
a  score  of  light  horsemen  belonging  to  Viscount  D'Orthei,  and  a,  number 
of  men  raised  at  Bayonne  and  Dax,  who  were  conducting  three  young  ladies 
condemned  at  Bordeaux  to  be  beheaded.    The  vanquished  Boman  CathoUci 
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Kor  were  the  municipal  authorities  in  some  places  behind  the 

royal  governors  in  their  determination  to  have  no  part  in  the 

nefarious  designs  of  the  court.    At  Nantes,  the  mayor, 

paiityof        ^chevins,  and  judges  received  from  Paris,  on  the 

^  eighth  of  September,  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 

pensier-Bourbon,  Grovemor  of  Brittany,  in  which,  after  nar- 
rating the  discovery  of  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  Coligny  and 
his  adherents,  and  their  consequent  assassination,  he  added: 
^^  By  this  his  Majesty's  intention  respecting  the  treatment  which 
the  Huguenots  are  to  receive  in  the  otiier  cities  is  sufficiently 
evident,  as  weU  as  the  means  by  which  some  assured  rest  may 
be  expected  -in  our  poor  Catholic  Church." '  But  the  muni- 
cipal and  judicial  officers  of  Nantes,  instead  of  following  the 
bloody  path  thus  marked  out  for  them  by  the  governor  of  their 
province,  ^^  held  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall,  and  swore  to  main- 
threw  themflelves  on  the  ground  and  sued  for  mercj.  On  hearing  who  they 
were,  D*Aabign6  called  to  him  aU  thoae  who  came  from  Bayonne  and  then 
died  ont  to  his  foUowers  to  treat  the  reat  in  memory  of  the  massacre  in  the 
priaona  of  Dax.  The  Hugnenots  needed  no  farther  reminder.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  had  oat  to  pieces  the  twenty-two  men  from  Dax  who  had 
fallen  into  their  handa  On  the  other  hand  they  restored  to  the  soldiers  of 
Bayonne  their  horses  and  arms,  and,  after  dressing  their  wounds  in  a  neigh- 
boring Tillage,  sent  them  home  to  teU  their  goyemor,  Visooont  D*Orthez, 
**that  they  had  seen  the  different  treatment  the  Hugnenots  accorded  to 
tokU&n  and  to  hatiffmen."  A  week  later,  a  herald  from  Bayonne  arrived  at 
Castel-jaloaz,  with  worked  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  for  the  entire  Huguenot 
band.  Nor  did  the  exchange  of  courtesies  end  here.  The  mad  notion  seized 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  feast  ezteuded  to  him  by  the 
Bayonnesa  Six  Hogaenota  accompanied  him,  of  whom  D^Aubign^  was  one. 
The  table  was  sumptuous,  the  presents  were  rare  and  costly.  D*Aubigno 
being  recognized,  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks,  '*  his  courtesy  being  much 
more  liberally  repaid  than  he  had  deserved ;  *'  while  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  Hogaenota,  at  the  table,  *^  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  France,  extolled 
to  heaven  the  rare  and  unexampled  act  and  glory  of  the  men  of  Bayonne.'* 
It  is  certainly  an  easier  supposition  that  D*Aubign6  has  faithfully  reproduced 
D*Orthez*s  letter  to  Charles  EC,  than  that  he  has  manufactured  so  long  and 
consistent  a  story.  The  discussion  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  See.  de  Phistoire  du 
prot.  fran^.  is  fuU,  xi  ia-15,  116,  etc.,  xii  240. 

*  Letter  of  Loois  dd  Boarbon,  Duke  of  Montpemder,  Aug.  26th  (it  should 
evidently  be  the  25th ;  for  the  Duke  speaks  of  Coligny  as  killed  ^*  ledit  jour 
d'hier,*'  and  the  mythical  Huguenot  plot  was  to  have  been  executed  **  hier  oa 
axijonzd'hai'*)u  BuUetin  de  la  Boa  de  Phist.  du  prot  fr.,  i.  (1852)  60,  and 
Sdldan,  Qeaohiohte  4e«  Prot  in  Fzankreidh,  ii,  App.,  589. 
You  IL— d4 
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tain  their  previons  oath  not  to  violate  the  Edict  of  Padiication 
published  in  favor  of  the  Calvinists^  and  forbade  the  inhabitants 
from  indulging  in  any  excess  against  them."  * 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  and  a  few  details  of  a  massacre 
the  full  horrors  of  which  it  is  outside  of  the  province  and  bc- 
yond  the  ability  of  history  to  relate.  Nor  is  it  even 
nmnberof  tiM  Dossiblc  to  sct  down  fiiTures  that  may  be  relied  upon 
as  expressmg  the  true  number  of  those  who  were  un- 
justly put  to  death.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  a  well  in- 
formed contemporary,  has  not  been  removed ;  notwithstanding 
the  careful  investigations  of  those  who  earnestly  desired  ^^  that 
posterity  might  not  be  deprived  of  what  it  needed  to  know,  in 
order  that  it  might  become  wiser  at  the  expense  of  otherB."' 
We  shall  be  safe  in  supposing  that  the  number  of  Huguenot 
victims  throughout  France  was  somewhere  between  twenty 
thousand,  as  conjectured  by  De  Thou  and  La  Popeliniere,  and 
thirty  thousand,  as  stated  by  Jean  de  Serres  and  the  Mcmoires 
de  I'estat  de  Franco,  rather  than  in  adopting  the  extreme  views 
of  Sully  and  Perefixe,  the  latter  of  whom  swells  tlie  count  of 
the  slain  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.' 
It  can  scarcely  have  been  much  less  than  the  lower  number  I 
have  suggested. 

While  the  massacre  begun  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was 
spreading  with  the  speed  of  some  foul  contagion  to  the  most 
News  of  the  distant  parts  of  France,  the  tidings  had  been  carried 
Si^Tt**"  beyond  its  boundaries,  and  excited  a  thrill  of  delight, 
^°*®*  or  a  cry  of  execration,  according  to  tlie  character  and 

sympathies  of  those  to  whom  they  came.  Nowhere  was  the  sur- 
prise greater,  nor  the  joy  more  intense,  tlian  at  Rome.  Pope 
Gregory,  like  his  predecessor,  had  been  very  sceptical  respecting 
the  pious  intentions  of  the  French  court.  Nuncios  and  l^ates 
brought  them,  it  is  true,  a  great  profusion  of  brilliant  assurances, 
on  tlie  part  of  Catharine  and  Charles,  of  devotion  to  the  Roman 

>  The  words  are  thoee  of  an  inacription  of  the  seyenteenth  or  the  earlj  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Hdtel  de  VUle  of  Nantec  BnUetin,  i.  (1852) 
61. 

*  M^m.  de  TcBtat,  Arohives  our.,  yii  885,  886. 

*  See  a  table  in  White,  tfaaaacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  461. 
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Chnrch,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Pontifical  See,  bnt  accom- 
panied by  logabrious  vaticinations  of  their  own,  based  upon  the 
tolerant  course  on  which  the  king,  under  Coligny's  guidance, 
had  entered.  The  Cardinal  of  Alessandria  had  made  little  ac- 
count of  the  ring  offered  him  by  Charles  as  a  pledge  of  his  siu- 
cerity,  and  preferred  to  wait  for  the  proof  which  the  sequel 
might  exhibit.  The  last  defiant  act  of  the  French  monarch,  in 
marrying  liis  sister  to  a  professed  heretic,  and  within  the  degrees 
of  consanguinity  prohibited  by  the  Church,  without  obtaining 
the  Pope's  dispensation,  served  to  confirm  all  the  sinister  sus- 
picions entertained  at  Bome.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
papal  astonishment  and  rejoicing  can  well  be  imagined,  when 
couriers  sent  by  the  Guises  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  mas- 
sacre to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  when  letters  from  the 
King  of  France  and  from  the  Nuncio  Salviati  in  Paris  to  the 
Pope  himself  confirmed  its  accuracy.  Salviati's  letters  having 
been  read  in  the  full  consistory,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  the 
pontiff  and  the  cardinals  resolved  to  go  at  once  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  church  of  San  Marco,  there  to  render  thanks  to 
God  for  the  signal  blessing  conferred  upon  the  Roman  See  and 
all  Christendom.  A  solemn  mass  was  appointed  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday,  and  a  jubilee  published  for  the  whole.  Christian 
world.  In  the  evening  the  cannon  from  the  Castle  of  San  An- 
gelo,  and  firearms  discharged  here  and  there  throughout  the 
city,  proclaimed  to  all  the  joy  felt  for  so  signal  a  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  For  three  successive  nights  there 
was  a  general  illumination.  Cardmal  Orsini,  who  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  point  of  starting  for  France  as  a  special  legate  to 
urge  the  court  to  withdraw  from  the  course  of  toleration,  now 
received  different  instructions,  and  was  commissioned  to  con- 
gratulate  Charles,  and  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  the  patli  upon 
which  he  had  entered.  Charles  of  Lorraine,  as  was  natural, 
distinguished  himself  for  his  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  made 
a  present  of  one  thousand  crowns  to  the  bearer  of  such  glad 
tidings.'     Under  his  auspices  a  brilliant  celebration  of  the  event 

'  NarratiTe  appended  fco  Gapilapi,  Stratagema  di  Carlo  IX.  (1574).  The 
oardiiial*t  adnlatory  letter  to  Charles  IX.,  on  receipt  of  the  king's  misrive.  is 
■feroogly  oonobontive  of  the  view  to  which  everything  forces  rUy  that  the 
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took  place  in  the  church  of  San  Lnigi  de'  Franoeal^  which  was 
pabuothuik*-  niagnificently  decorated  for  the  occasioD.      Gregoiy 


liviag^  himself,  attended  by  his  cardinals  and  bifihopa,  by 
princes,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  large  numbers  of  nobles  and 
of  the  people,  walked  thither  under  the  pontifical  canopy,  and 
high  mass  was  said.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  aflixed 
above  the  entrance  a  pompous  declaration,  in  the  form  of  a 
congratulatory  notice  from  Charles  the  Ninth  to  Or^oiy  and 
the  ^^  sacred  college  of  cardinals,"  wherein  the  Very  Christian 
Eling  renders  thanks  to  Heaven  that^  ^^  inflamed  by  seal  for  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  like  a  smiting  angel  divinely  sent,  he  had 
suddenly  destroyed  by  a  single  slaughter  almost  all  tbe  heretics 
and  enemies  of  his  kingdom."  The  latinity  of  the  placard 
might  not  be  above  reproach ;  but  it  is  certain  that  its  senti- 
ments received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  assembled  prelates.' 
Set  forth  in  golden  characters,  and  decorated  with  festive  leaves 
and  ribbons/  it  proclaimed  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Homan 
Church  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  indorsing  the  traitorous 
deed  of  Charles  and  Catharine.  But  still  more  unequivocal 
proofs  were  not  wanting.  A  well  known  medal  was  struck  in 
honor  of  the  event,  bearing  on  the  one  side  the  head  of  the  Pope 

massacre  was  not  long  definitely  premeditated.  *'Sire,"  he  said,  **eatant 
arriyo  le  sieur  de  Beauville  aveoques  lettres  do  Vostre  Majesty,  qui  oonfir- 
moyent  lea  noovelles  des  tres-crestiennes  et  heroioqnes  deliberation  et  ez^* 
quutions  faictes  non-seolement  &  Paris,  mais  aussi  partout  Tos  principales 
Tilles,  je  m'asseare  qu'U  voos  plaira  bien  me  tant  honorer  ....  qae  de 
Tous  assenrcr  que  entre  tons  voz  tr^  humbles  subjects,  je  ne  snis  le  dernier  i 
an  (en)  louer  Dieu  et  &  me  resjouir.  Et  veritablement,  Sire,  c^eat  tout  le 
mycus  (mieux)  que  j^eusse  os^  jamais  d^sirer  ni  esperer.  Je  me  tiena  asseurS 
que  des  ce  commencement  les  actions  de  Vostre  Majesty  aooroiatront  chacnng 
jour  &  la  gloire  de  Dieu  et  k  Timmortalit^  de  vostre  nom,"  etc.  Card.  Lor- 
raine to  the  king,  Rome,  Sept.  10, 1572,  MSS.  Nat.  Library,  apttd  Lestoile,  ed. 
Michaud  et  Poujoulat,  25,  26,  note. 

'  ConjouiRsance  de  M^  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  au  nom  du  Roy,  faicte  an 
Pape,  le  yij*  jour  de  sept.  1572,  sur  la  mort  de  TAdmiral  et  ses  complioes. 
Correspondance  diplom.  de  La  Mothe  Fen^lon,  vii.  841,  342.  Also  Jean  de 
Scrres  (1575)  iv. ,  fol.  56,  and  in  a  French  translation  appended  to  Capilnpi  Lo 
stratagema  di  Carlo  IX.  (1574),  111-118,  and  reprodaced  in  M6m.  de  Teatat, 
Arch,  cur.,  vii.  860. 

*  ''Literis  romanis  aureia  majnsoulis  deacriptnm,  festa  fronte  velatiim,  ao 
lenmiaoatum,  et  auptm  iimen  aedia  Sanoti  Lndorioi  Bom«  affiznm.'* 
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and  the  words  "Gr^oriufl  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  An.  L,"  and  on 
the  other  an  angel  with  cross  and  sword  pursuing  the  heretics, 
and  the  superscription,  "  Ugonottorum  strages,  1572.''  * 

By  the  order  of  the  Pope,  the  famous  Vasari  painted  in  the 
Sala  Begia  of  the  Vatican  palace  several  pictures  representing 

different  scenes  in  the  Parisian  massacre.  Upon  one 
vwMri  in  the  an  inscription  was  placed  which  tersely  expressed  the 

true  state  of  the  case :  "  Pontif  ex  Colinii  necem  pro- 
bat."  '  The  paintings  may  still  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  room 
which  serves  as  antechamber  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.' 

'  The  genuinenesB  o^this  medal,  in  spite  of  the  clumsy  attempts  made  to 
discredit  it,  is  establidlied  beyond  aU  possible  doubt.  The  Jesuit  Bonamii, 
in  his  *'Numismata  Pontificum*'  {Z  vols.  foL,  Rome,  1689),  has  figured  and 
described  it  as  No.  27  of  the  medals  of  Gregory  XIII.  A  translation  of  his 
account  and  a  facsimile  of  the  medal  may  be  seen  in  the  BuUetin  de  la  Socidt6 
de  rhist.  du  ^rot  fran^ais,  i  (1852)  240-242.  It  is  also  admirably  represented 
in  the  Tr^sor  de  Numismatique  (Delarocbe,  etc.,  Paris,  1839),  M^dailles  des 
papes,  plate  15,  Na  8.  The  late  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Banchory, 
Aberdeenshire,  purchased  at  the  papal  mint  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in  1828  or  1829, 
among  other  medals  for  which  he  applied,  not  less  than  seven  copies  of  this 
medal,  six  of  them  struck  off  expressly  for  him  from  the  original  die  still  in 
possession  of  the  mint.  See  his  own  account,  given  in  his  Memoir  by  Profes- 
sor Smeaton,  and  reproduced  in  the  Ifeto  York  EvangeUit  of  October  17, 
1872. 

'  Reoueil  des  lettres  missives  de  Henri  IV.,  i  86. 

*  See  Pistolesi,  II  Museo  Vatioano  descritto  ed  illustrate  (Roma,  1838)  voL 
Tiii  97.  There  are  three  paintings,  of  which  the  first  represents  ''  the  King 
of  Franoe  sitting  in  parliament,  and  approving  and  ordering  that  the  death 
of  Gaspard  C<digny,  Grand  Admiral  of  France,  and  declared  to  be  head  of  the 
Huguenots,  be  registered.'*  '*  The  misohauoe  of  Coligny  is  delineated  in  the 
following  picture  in  a  spacious  square,  among  many  heads  of  streets  (capi- 
Btzade)  and  facades  of  temples.  The  admiral,  clothed  in  the  French  costume 
of  that  period,  is  carried  in  the  arms  of  several  military  men ;  although  life- 
less (estinto,  read  rather, /ainO,  he  still  preserves  in  his  countenance  threat- 
ening and  terrible  looks.''  The  third  is  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  itself,  in  which  the  beholder  scarcely  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the 
artistic  skiU  of  the  painter,  or  his  success  in  bringing  into  a  narrow  compass 
so  many  of  the  most  revolting  incidents  of  the  tragedy — the  murder  of  men 
in  the  streets,  the  butchery  of  helpless  and  unoffending  women,  the  throwing 
of  Goligny's  remains  trom  the  window  of  his  room,  etc.  Dr.  Henry  White 
gives  a  sketch  of  this  painting,  taken  from  De  Potter's  Lettres  de  Pie  V.  Of 
the  fresco  representing  the  wounding  of  Coligny  there  is  an  engraving  in  Pis- 
toled, fibintpra^  toL  TilL  plate  84.  By  an  odd  mistake,  both  the  text  and 
the  index  to  the  plates,  make  this  belong  to  the  reconciliation  of  Frederick 
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,  To  the  French  ambasfiador,  M.  de  Ferrahs,  Oregory  expressed 
in  the  most  extravagant  terms  his  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  not  only  with  the  events  of  Paris,  bnt  with 
the  news  daily  coming  to  Kome  of  similar  massacres  in  progress 
in  different  cities  of  France.  He  convinced  Ferralz  that  no  more 
delightful  tidings  could  have  reached  the  pontifical  court  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  could  not  compare  with  it  "  Tell  your  master," 
said  he  to  the  envoy  at  the  conclusion  of  his  audience,  ^^  that 
this  event  has  given  me  a  hundred  times  more  pleasure  than  fifty 
victories  like  that  which  the  League  obtained  over  the  Turk  last 
year."  In  the  excess  of  his  joy  he  did  not  forget  to  enjoin  on 
every  one  he  spoke  to,  especially  all  Frenchmen,  to  light  bonfires 
in  honor  of  the  massacre,  hinting  that  whoever  should  fail  to  do 
BO  must  be  unsound  in  the  f aith.^  A  few  weeks  later,  the  pontiff 
shocked  even  some  devout  Roman  Catholics  by  allowing  Cardi- 
nal Lorraine  and  the  French  ambassador  to  present  to  him 
Maurevel,  the  assassin  who  had  fired  the  arquebiise  shot  at  Ad- 
miral Coligiiy.' 

"  The  pontiff,"  says  his  countryman,  the  historian  Adriani, 
"and  all  Italy  universally  rejoiced  greatly,  and  forgave  the  king 
and  queen  their  previous  dissimulation." '  For  the  French  at 
lioiiie  now  pretended  that  the  massacre  had  long  been  planned 
by  their  monarch,  and  that  every  favor  to  the  Huguenots  for  the 
past  two  years  had  been  shown  to  them  merely  for  the  purpose 


Barbarossa  and  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  in.^K>n  what  groands  it  ib  hard 
to  imagine.  The  character  of  the  woand  of  the  person  borne  in  the  arms  of 
his  companions,  indicated  by  t/ie  loss  of  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  from  whidi 
the  blood  is  seen  to  be  dropping,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  Admiral 
Colignj.  Unfortunately,  Pistolesi^s  splendid  work  is  disfigured  by  other 
blunders,  or  typographical  errors,  equally  gross.  In  describing  other  paintings 
of  the  same  Sala  Kegia  (pp.  95,  96),  he  assigns,  or  is  made  by  the  types  to 
assign,  various  events  in  the  quarrel  of  Barbarossa  and  Adrian  IV.  an.1  Alexan- 
der III.,  to  the  years  1554,  1555,  1677,  etc. 

*  Ferralz  to  Charles  IX.,  Rome,  Sept.  11,  1572,  apud  North  British  Review, 
Oct ,  1809,  p.  31. 

*  Prospero  Count  Arco  to  the  emperor,  Rome,  Nov.  15,  1572,  tdd  supra, 

'  *Ul  pontefice,  e  universalmente  tutta  d*Italia  grandemente  se  ne  raUegid, 
facendo  pardonaro  cotale  effetto  al  Re  e  alia  Reina,  che  molte  cose  avevano 
soatenuto  di  fare  in  benefizio  dl  qnella  parte.'*  G.  B.  Adriani,  Istoria  de*  auoi 
tempi,  ii  378. 
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of  luUing  them  into  a  false  security.  The  Pope  accepted  the 
plea  without  troubling  himself  much  whether  it  were  true  or 
not,  satisfied  as  he  was  with  the  event  But  not  so  the  Spanish 
Trench  boMta  ©^^oj  at  the  Komau  court,  Don  Juan  de  Cu&iga. 
Ro  for  nothing.  4<  The  Frcuch  wish  to  give  the  impression,"  he  wrote 
to  his  master,  ^^that  the  king  meditated  this  blow  from  the 
time  he  made  peace  with  the  Huguenots ;  and,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  believed  that  he  was  capable  of  preparing  it  and  conceal- 
ing it  until  the  proper  time  for  the  execution,  they  attribute  to 
him  stratagems  which  do  not  seem  allowable  even  against  here- 
tics and  rebels.  I  deem  it  certain  that,  if  the  shooting  of  the 
arquebuse  at  the  admiral  was  a  thing  projected  a  few  days 
beforehand,  and  authorized  by  the  king,  all  the  rest  was  inspired 
by  circumstances."  '  Equally  positive,  though  not  at  all  doubt- 
ful respecting  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  and  more  jubilant, 
was  the  Nuncio  Salviati,  in  Paris.  While  desiring  that  the  cardi- 
nal secretary  ^^  should  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness  in  his  name," 
and  "  rejoicing  with  him  in  the  bowels  of  his  heart  at  the  blessed 
and  honorable  commencement  of  his  pontificate," '  while  declar- 
ing that,  despite  his  previous  belief  that  the  court  of  France 
would  not  much  longer  tolerate  the  admiral's  arrogance,  he 
would  never  have  imagined  the  tenth  part  of  what  he  now  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  he  also  stated  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that,  had  the  admiral  been  killed  by  MaurevePs  shot,  so 
much  would  have  been  done  by  a  great  deal.*  Now,  however, 
"  the  queen  intended  not  only  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Pacificia- 
tion,  but  by  means  of  justice  to  restore  the  ancient  observance 
of  the  Catholic  faith." 

There  was  another  monarch  whose  joy  was  not  less  sincere 
than  Or^ory's.     This  was  Philip  of  Spain.     Catharine  had 

*  CnfiigA  to  FhiUp,  Sept  8U1,  Simancas  MSS.  Gachard,  Ball,  de  Taoad.  de 
BmxelleB.  zri.  249,  25a 

'  *'  A.  N.  8.  mi  f  aooia  gratia  di  baaoiar  i  piedi  in  nome  mio,  ool  quale  mi 
raUegro  oon  le  Tiaoere  del  onoze  che  da  piaciuto  alia  Dva.  Msa.  d^lncamlDar, 
nel  principio  del  sao  pontifioato,  si  f elicemente  e  honoratamente  le  ooee  di  qnes- 
to  regna'*  Salviati  to  Card.  see.  of  State,  Aug,  24,  Mackintoah,  ilL,  App.  G., 
p.  855. 

*  ^*  NoA  li  zlaolvo  a  oocedeze  ohe  li  foaae  fatto  tanto  a  on  peazo."  Ibid.,  tUd 

9UpM. 
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not  delayed  writing  to  her  royal  son-in-law.  In  her  endeavor 
to  make  capital  oat  of  the  maBsacre  she  betrayed  great  flatiahe- 
oathartM  tio^  A^  ^^  snppoeed  masterly  stroke  of  policy.  Her 
]nXi^  letter — a  misspelled  scrawl — ^fnmishes  a  fresh  illostra- 
''^*''*^^'  tion  of  the  fact  that  singular  shrewdness  in  planning 
and  executing  criminal  projects  is  not  incompatible  with  a  tmst^ 
amounting  almost  to  fktoity,  in  the  nnsnspecting  erednlity  of 
others.  Catharine  actually  imagined  that  she  oonld,  by  her 
oonnterfeit  piety,  impose  upon  one  who  knew  her  character  so 
well  as  Philip  of  Spain.  Therefore  she  was  lavish  of  the  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Deily  to  cover  her  own  villainy.  ^  Mon- 
sienr  my  son,"  she  wrote,  ^  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  yon  will 
appreciate,  as  we  do,  the  happiness  God  lias  confemd  |iK>n  ns 
in  giving  the  king,  my  son,  the  means  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
subjects,  rebels  against  Ood  and  himself,  and  [rejoice]  that  it 
has  pleased  Ilim  graeioasly  to  preserve  him  and  us  all  from  the 
cruelty  of  their  hands.  For  this  we  are  assured  that  you  will 
praise  God  with  us,  as  well  on  onr  account  as  for  the  advan- 
tage that  will  accrue  to  all  Christendom,  and  to  the  service, 
and  honor,  and  glory  of  God.  This,  we  hope,  will  soon  be 
made  known,  and  the  fruit  thereof  be  perceived.*  By  this 
event  we  afford  the  testimony  of  our  good  and  upright  inten- 
tions, which  have  never  tended  but  to  His  honor.  And  I  re- 
joice still  more  that  this  occasion  will  confirm  and  augment  the 
friendship  between  your  Majesty  and  the  king  your  brotiier — 
which  is  the  thing  I  desire  most  of  all  in  this  world.'' ' 

Philip  had  good  reason  to  be  glad.  To  all  human  appear- 
The  delight  aucc  it  had  depended  only  upon  the  word  of  Charles 
Second.  to  sccurc,  st  oucc  aud  forever,  the  independence  from 
tiie   Spanish  tyranny  of  the  provinces  on  the  lower  Bhine, 

*  *^  De  qnoy  nous  aaeurons  que  en  leonres  Diea  aveques  nous,  tant  pour 
nostre  partioalier  ooment  pour  le  bien  qui  en  reviendr6  &  toute  la  cretient^  et 
au  senrice  et  honeur  et  glojre  de  Dieu,'*  etc. 

*  '*  Et  randons  par  cet  ajfeot  le  temognage  de  nos  bonnes  et  drojrctes 
yntantions,  oor  ne  lee  avons  jeamda  ou  aultre  que  tendant  ik  eon  bonnenr,** 
etc.  Letter  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  Philip  II.,  Aug.  28.  1572,  in  Miii£e 
des  archives  nationales ;  documents  originaux  de  I'hist.  de  France,  ezpoe^ 
dons  THutel  Soubise  (publisbed  hj  the  Gen.  Direotoij  of  the  Azchivtti  IbT^)* 
p.  302.  *n. 
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which,  under  William  of  Orange,  were  battling  for  religious 
and  ciyil  freedom.  True,  Genlis  and  his  small  forces  had  been 
captured  or  destroyed  ;  but  what  were  they  in  comparison  witli 
the  men  whom  the  French  king  could  have  marshalled  under 
the  command  of  Goligny,  La  None,  and  other  experienced  lead- 
ers ?  And  now  Charles,  at  a  single  stroke,  had  cut  off  all  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  or  of  any 
part,  had  assassinated  his  own  generals  in  their  beds,  had  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood  those  who  would  gladly  have  marched  as  sol- 
diers to  achieve  his  conquests,  and  had  freed  Philip  from  all  fear 
of  French  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch  patriots.  No  won- 
der then,  that,  when  a  courier,  sent  by  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Pa'^^'s,  with  tidings  of  the  events  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
reached  Madrid,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  seventh  of 
September — so  slowly  did  news  travel  in  those  days — Philip 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.*  "  He  showed  so  much 
gayety,  contrary  to  his  native  temperament  and  custom,"  tlie 
French  envoy,  St.  Goard,  wrote  to  his  master,  "  that  he  was 
evidently  more  delighted  than  with  all  the  pieces  of  good 
fortune  that  had  ever  befallen  him ;  and  he  called  to  him  his 
familiars  to  tell  them  that  he  knew  that  your  Majesty  was  his 
good  brother,  and  that  he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  world  that  deserved  the  title  of  '  Very  Christian.' "  Not 
content  with  gloating  over  the  bloody  bulletin  with  his  cronies, 
he  promptly  sent  his  secretary,  Cayas,  to  congratulate  the  French 
ambassador,  and  to  inform  him  that  ^^  the  king  his  master  was 

'  Philip  had  evidently  no  intimation  that  a  massacre  was  in  contemplation. 
When  Mr.  Motley  says  (United  Netherlands,  i  15):  **  It  is  as  certain  that 
Philip  knew  beforelumd,  and  testified  his  approbation  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  as  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Orange,"  the  statement  mast 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  that  other  statement  in  the  same  aathor*8 
earlier  work  (Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  iL  888) :  ^'  The  crime  was  not  com- 
mitted with  the  oonniyance  of  the  Spanish  government.  On  the  contrary, 
the  two  courts  were  at  the  moment  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other,"  etc.  As 
the  eminent  historian  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  contradict  himself  on  so 
important  a  point,  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  that  Philip  had,  indeed, 
long  since  instigated  Catharine  and  her  son  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Hugue- 
not leaden  by  some  form  of  treachery  or  other,  but  was  quite  ignorant  of, 
and  udpceparad  for,  the  particular  means  adopted  by  them  for  compassing 

jrend. 
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going  that  retj  honr  to  St  Jerome^  to  manSBt  all  manner  of 
thanks  to  Ood,  and  to  pray  that  in  mattera  of  bo  great  impw- 
tanoe  his  Majesty  mi^t  be  sostained  by  His  hand.^  When, 
the  next  morning,  6t  Goard  had  been  Tory  gracionsly  admitted 
to  an  andience,  he  tells  ns  that  Fhilip-^the  man  who  rudy  or 
never  gave  a  hearty  or  manly  expression  to  his  feelings — ^'^b^gan 
to  lai^h,  and,  with  demonstrations  of  eztrane  pleasore  and 
satis&ction,  praised  yonr  Majesty  as  having  earned  yoor  title  of 
^  Very  Christian,'  teUing  me  there  was  no  king  that  ooold  claim 
to  be  yonr  companion,  either  in  valor  or  in  pmdence."  It  was 
natural  that  Philip  should  chiefly  extol  Charles's  alleged  dis- 
simnlation,  and  dwell  on  the  happiness  of  Christendom  saved 
from  a  frightfnl  war.  It  was  equally  politic  for  St  Goard  to 
chime  in,  and  echo  his  master's  praise.  But  there  was  sound 
truth  in  the  concluding  remark  he  made  to  Philip :  *^  However 
this  may  be,  Sire^  you  muaC  confess  that  you  owe  your  Nether- 
lands  to  his  Mafesty^  the  King  ofFvwnceP  ' 

We  have  also  more  direct  testimony  to  Philip's  delight  at  the 
Parisian  massacre,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  monarch  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  In  this  extraordinary  communication, 
worthy  of  the  depraved  source  from  which  it  emanated,  the 
bloodthirsty  king  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  has  received  the  tidings  of  Charles's  ^^  honorable 
and  Christian  resolution  to  rid  himself  of  the  admiral  and  other 
important  personages,"  both  for  religion's  sake  and  because  the 
King  of  France  will  now  be  a  firmer  friend  to  the  Spanish 
crown — since  neither  the  German  Protestants  nor  Elizabeth  will 

>  St.  €k>aid  to  Charles,  Sept.  12th,  Bodel  Nijenhais,  Supplement  to  Oxoen 
van  Prinsterer,  Axdhiyes  de  la  maison  d'Onuige  Naaean,  124-1S6.  St.  Goazd 
waa  not  deoelTed  by  Philip's  pious  oongratulations.  "  Oe  faiot,"  he  writes  to 
Catharine,  a  week  later  (ibid.,  pp.  136, 137),  **  a  est6  aussi  bien  pris  de  se  (oe) 
Roy  oomme  on  le  peult  penser,  jiour  htjf  estre  tant  prcfitaUe  ptmr  set  affaires  ; 
toutesfois,  oomme  il  est  le  prinoe  du  monde  qui  SQait  et  faiot  le  pins  profes- 
sion de  dissimuler  toutes  ohoaes,  si  n*a  il  s^en  oeller  en  oeste-oy  le  plaisir  qn*il 
en  a  re9eu,  et  enoores  que  je  infdre  touts  ses  mouyements  prooedder  du  bien 
que  en  reoepyoient  ses  affaires,  lesquelles  il  Yoioit  pour  desplorer  sans  oe  sen! 
remedde,  si  a  il  faiot  oroire  i  tout  le  monde  par  oes  aparens  (apparenoes)  que 
o^estoit  pour  le  respect  du  bon  suooes  que  yos  Majestes  avoient  eu  en  si  hanltea 
entreprises,  tantost  louant  le  flls  d*ayoir  une  teUe  mdre,  I'aiant  si  bi«n  gazd6,** 
eta 
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trust  him  any  longer — a  circamatance  which  will  have  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Another  matter  upon  which  he  touches,  places  in  the 
clearest  light  the  infamy  to  which  Charles  and  his  council  had 
sunk,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  Philip  the  Catholic  himself.  Until 
the  very  moment  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
Charles  had  been  earnestly  desirous  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
French  Huguenots  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  with  Grenlis 
near  Mons ;  while,  by  the  most  barefaced  assumptions  of  inno- 
cence, he  endeavored  to  induce  the  Spaniard  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  Genlis's  undertaking.'  Now, 
however,  it  is  Charles  himself  who,  by  his  envoys  at  Madrid  and 
cbarusinsti.  Brussols,  bcgs  from  Philip  the  murder  of  his  own 
SJ^f^pJSS"  French  subjects,  lest  they  return  to  do  mischief  in 
P"*^*^  France.  Not  only  the  soldiers  taken  with  Genlis,  but 
the  garrison  of  Mons,  if  that  city,  as  now  seemed  all  but  cer- 
tain, should  fall  into  Alva's  hands,  must  be  put  to  deatli.*  ^^  If 
Alva  object,"  he  wrote  to  Mondoucet,  "  that  your  request  is  the 
same  thing  as  tacitly  requiring  him  to  kill  the  prisoners  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  garrison  of  Mons,  you  will  tell  him  that  that  is 
precisely  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  he  will  inflict  a  very 
great  wrong  upon  himself  and  upon  all  Christendom  if  he  shall 
do  otherwise." '  Drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  same  source, 
St.  Groard  said  to  Philip  himself :  ^^  One  of  the  greatest  services 
that  can  be  done  for  Christendom,  will  be  to  capture  Mons  and 
put  everybody  to  the  edge  of  the  sword."  *  And  so  Philip 
thought  too ;  for  he  not  only  wrote  to  Alva  that  the  sooner  the 

*  SeetheMoDdonoetoorrespoiidenoe,  Gompte  rendu  delaoommission  royale 
dliifltoixe,  Moond  aeries,  W.  (Brnx.,  1852),  840-849,  pab.  by  M.  :^UeGaohet, 
espedaUy  the  letter  of  Charles  IX.  of  Aug.  12th,  1572. 

>  •*  El  dicho  embaxador  me  propuB6  ....  con  grande  instancia,  que 
sin  dilacion  se  devia  exeoatar  la  jnstioia  en  Janlis  (Genlis)  j  en  los  otroe  sua 
complices  que  hay  estan  preeoe,  y  en  los  qne  se  tomaasen  en  Mons.**  Philip 
to  Alva,  Sept^  18th.  Simanoas  MSS.  Gaohard,  Particularites  inedits  snr  la 
St.  Barth^lemy,  Bnlletin  de  Tacademie  royale  de  Belgiqae,  xvl  (1849),  256. 

'  Ghazies  DL  to  Mondonoet,  Aug.  81  st,  Mondoucet  correspondenoe,  p.  849 ; 
see  also  another'  letter  of  the  same  date,  p.  848. 

^  **  Estant  Vvn  pUta  grandi  aervicea  que  ae  puisse  fatre  pour  la  Chrestient^, 
que  de  la  prendre  et  pauer  tout  aufide  VeapUy  St.  Goard  to  (Charles  IX., 
Sept.  19th,  Supp.  to  Archives  de  la  maison  d*  Orange  Nassau,  127. 
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euth  were  freed  of  anch  bad  plants,  the  lees  Bolidtnde  woald  be 
neoeesary  in  fatnre,  bnt  he  acribbled  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
draft  of  the  letter :  ^"^  I  desire,  if  yon  have  not  already  lid  the 
world  of  them,  you  should  do  it  at  onoe  and  let  me  know,  for  I 
see  no  reason  for  delay.^  ^  Tlie  more  clear-headed  Alva,  how- 
ever, saw  reasons  not  only  for  delay,  but  for  extending  to  some 
of  the  prisoners  a  counterfeit  mercy;  for  he  soon 
AivAjoMkiit  replied  to  his  master,  that  ^  he  was  not  at  all  of  opin- 
^*^'  ion  that  it  was  best  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  Genlis  and 
the  other  French  prisoners,  as  the  King  of  France  asked  him  to 
do.  He  had  resolved  to*  do  so  before  the  admiral^s  death,  but 
now  things  had  changed.  Charles  must  know  that  Phflip  has 
in  his  power  men  capable  of  giving  him  great  trouble." '  None 
the  less,  however,  did  Alva  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  all 
parts  of  the  Netherlands,  and  cause  solemn  Te  Deums  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches.*  *'  Tliese  occurrences,"  he  wrote  to  Count 
Bossu,  Governor  of  Holland,  "  come  so  marvellously  apropos  in 
this  conjunction  for  the  afFau*s  of  tlie  king  our  master,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  timely.  For  this  we  cannot  sufficiently 
render  thanks  to  tlie  Divine  goodness."  *  Philip  promptly  sent 
the  Marquis  d'Ayamonte  to  congratulate  Charles  and  the  queen 
mother.*  Alva  had  already  a  special  envoy  at  the  French  court, 
who  returned  soon  after  the  massacre  to  Brussels.  On  asking 
Catharine  what  reply  he  should  carry  back,  the  Italian  princess, 
intoxicated  with  her  success,  impiously  said :  ^*  I  do  not  know 
tliat  I  can  make  any  other  answer  than  that  which  Jesus  Christ 
gave  to  St.  John^s  disciples,  ^  Go  and  show  again  those  things 
which  ye  have  seen  and  heard — the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preadied  to 
them.' "  **  And  do  not  forget,"  she  added,  "  to  say  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  *  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  hi 


>  Philip  to  Alva,  tUdtupra, 

*  Alva  to  Philip,  Oct.  18th,  Gachard,  Ooxrespondanoe  de  PhUippe  IL  (BnuL, 
1848),  ii  387. 

'  Mondoaoet  to  Cfharles  IX.,  Aag.  89th,  BnU.  de  Pacad.  roy.  de  Bros, 
«  Balletin  de  Tacad.  roy.  de  BmxeUea,  ix.  (1842),  561. 

*  Philip  to  Alva,  ubi  itqrra. 
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me.' "  '  Suck  was  the  new  gospel  of  blood  and  rapine  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  replace  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  and  the 
Psalms  of  David  translated  by  Marot  and  Beza ! 

But  Spain  and  Home  were  only  exceptions.  From  almost 
every  part  of  tlie  civilized  world  there  arose  a  loud  and  unani- 
mous cry  of  execration.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  horror  should  be  deepest  in  the  neighboring  Protestant 
countries,  whose  religion  and  liberties  seemed  to  be  menaced 
Bngimnd^  with  dcstructiou  by  the  treacherous  blow.  Above  all, 
horror.  ^  England  with  whose  queen  a  matrimonial  treaty  had 
for  months  been  pending,  the  abhorrence  of  the  crime  and  its 
perpetrators  was  the  more  intense  because  of  the  violence  of  the 
revulsion.  Kesident  Frenchmen  were  startled  at  the  sudden 
change.  The  warmest  friends  of  France  became  its  open  ene- 
mies, loudly  reproaching  the  broken  faith  of  the  king,  and 
pouring  curses  upon  the  people  that  had  exercised  such  indig- 
nities upon  imofFending  citizens.  If  we  may  believe  La  Mothe 
Fenelon,  the  men  who  customarily  wore  anns  indulged  in  much 
insulting  bravado  and  in  threats  directed  against  any  one  that 
dared  to  gainsay  them.'  The  French  ambassador  has  himself 
left  on  record  the  description  of  a  remarkable  interview  which 
he  had  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Harely  had  a  diplon\atic  agent 
rerpiezitjof  bccu  placod  in  a  more  embarrassing  position.  His 
^teii^^  letters  and  despatches  from  home  were  of  the  most 
•t  London,  coutradictory  character.  Scarcely  had  he,  with  pro- 
testations of  sincerit}'  and  truthfulness,  published  the  account 
of  events  in  Paris  which  was  sent  him,  when  new  instructions 
arrived  recalling,  modifying,  or  contradicting  the  former.  First, 
with  the  startling  news  of  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  Ad- 
miral Coligny's  wounding,  came  a  letter  from  the  king,  express- 
ing "  infinite  displeasure  "  at  the  "  bad  "  and  "  unhappy  "  act, 
and  a  resolution  to  inflict  "  very  exemplary  justice."  To  which 
this  postscript  was  appended :  ^'  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon, 
I  will  not  foi^t  to  tell  you  that  this  wicked  act  proceeds  from 

'  Bulletin  of  Alva  from  the  report  of  hia  agent,  the  Seicpiear  de  Qomioourt, 
pnblished  by  M.  Qaohard,  from  MSS.  of  Mons,  in  BulL  de  Taoad.  de  Bmx- 
eUee,  ix.  (1842),  580,  eta 

'  Despatch  of  Bept  14,  1570,  Oorrespondanoe  diplomatique,  v.  131. 
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the  enmity  between  the  admiral's  hoaee  and  the  OmseSi  and 
that  I  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  their  involving  my  subjects 
in  their  quarrels,  for  I  intend  that  my  edict  of  pacification  shall 
be  observed  in  eveiy  point" '  Two  dajs  latw  Charles  wrote 
again,  oommnnicating  intelligence  of  the  massacre,  beginning] 
with  the  murder  of  Coligny,  in  almost  the  identiod  words  of' 
the  circular  he  was  sending  to  Mandelot  and  other  gover- 
nors of  provinces  and  important  cities.'  Still  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Ghiises,  and  he  himself  has  had  enough  to  do  in  protecting 
his  own  person  in  the  castle  of  the  Louvre.  .He  widies  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  be  assured  that  he  has  no  part  in  the  deed,*  and, 
in  fact,  that  all  should  know  that  he  entertains  great  displeasure 
for  what  has  so  unfortunately  happened,  and  that  it  is  the  thing 
which  he  detests  more  than  anytiiing  else.*  And  he  adds  in  a 
tone  of  well  counterfeited  innocence:  ^'I  have  near  me  mv 
brother  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  my  cousin  the  Prince  of 
Cond<5,  to  share  in  the  same  fortune  with  me."  *  After  receiving 
and  spreading  abroad  these  explanations,  what  must  have  been 
the  unfortunate  ambassador's  perplexity  and  annoyance,  when 
he  received,  but  too  late,  a  brief  letter  written  on  Monday,  the 
day  after  the  massacre  began,  containing  these  words :  ^^  As  we 
are  beginning  to  discover  tlie  conspiracy  which  the  adherents  of 
the  pretended  reformed  religion  had  entered  into  against  me, 
my  mother  and  my  brothers,  you  will  not  speak  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  disturbance,  nor  of  its  occasion  until  you  receive 
fuller  and  more  certain  intelligence  from  me ;  for,  by  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning,  I  hope  to  have  cleared  up  the  whole 
matter."  *  No  wonder  the  courier  to  whom  the  last  letter  was 
intrusted  was  bidden  ride  with  all  speed  to  overtake  the  other ; 
nor  that  La  Mothe  Fen^lon  hardly  knew  how  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  dilemma  in  which  the  king  his  master  liad  placed 

>  Gharlei  DC  to  La  Mothe  F^n61on,  Aug.  22, 1572,  Goxresp.  dipl.,  viL  822, 
823. 

*  See  anis^  chap,  zviii.,  p.  490. 

'  *'  Ni  que  j'j  aye  aaoane  yolont^** 

^  *^C*eflt  bien  la  cboee  que  je  d^teste  le  ploa.** 

*  Despatch  of  Aug.  24th,  Corresp.  diplom.,  Tii.  824,  825. 

*  Cbadee  IX.  to  La  Mothe  F^n^on,  Aug.  26,  1572,  ibid.,  825,  825. 
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him.  Had  not  Charles,  by  throwing  all  the  blame,  in  his  first 
letter,  upon  the  Guises  and  by  positively  denying  any  participa- 
tion of  his  own,  nnambigaously  proclaimed  his  ignorance  np  to 
that  moment  of  any  Hngaenot  conspiracy  ?  How,  then,  conld 
the  French  envoy  go  to  the  same  Englishmen  to  whom  he  had 
made  known  the  contents  of  this  despatch,  and  tell  them  that 
the  king  was  the  author  of  the  deed  he  had  stigmatized  as  most 
detestable,  and  that  the  motive  that  had  impeUed  him  reluc- 
tantly to  order  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  was  a  conspiracy 
which  he  did  not  discover  until  a  day  or  two  after  he  gave  the 
order  ?  Yet  this  was  the  contradictory  story  which  was  sketched 
in  the  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  and  more  fully  elab- 
orated in  subsequent  despatches.' 

The  crestfallen  ambassador  is  said — ^and  the  authority  for  the 
disputed  statement  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  members  of  the 
queen's  council,  Burleigh,  Leicester,  Knowles,  Thomas  Smith, 
and  C5roft— to  have  exclaimed  bitterly  "  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  be  counted  a  Frenchman." '  At  first  he  believed  that  an 
audience  would  be  denied  him;  and  when  the  queen  at  last 
vouchsafed  to  see  him  at  Woodstock,  it  was  only  after  he  had 
waited  three  days  in  Oxford,  while  Elizabeth  and  her  council 
met  frequently  to  deliberate  upon  the  contents  of  Walsingham's 
uiflcoidre.  despatches.  He  was  admitted  to  the  private  apart- 
Q^SST^.  ments  of  the  queen,  where  he  found  her  Majesty  sur- 
nbech.  rounded  by  the  lords  of  the  council  and  the  principal 

ladies  of  the  com*t,  awaiting  his  coming  in  profound  silence. 
Elizabeth  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  greeted  him  with  a  coun- 
tenance on  which  sorrow  and  severity  were  mingled  with  more 
kindly  feelings.  Drawing  the  ambassador  aside  to  a  window, 
she  began  the  discourse  with  a  dignity  which  few  sovereigns 
liave  ever  known  better  how  to  assume.  She  gave  particular 
expression  to  the  regret  she  felt  in  hearing  such  tidings^'from  a 
prince  in  whom  she  had  had  more  confidence  than  in  any  other 

1  Charles  IX,  Aug.  d6th  and  27th,  Conesp.  dipl.,  vii.  831,  eta,  and  a  jua- 
tifioatory  ''  lastraetion  i  M.  de  la  Mothe  Fdn^lon. " 

*  Letter  of  Burleigh,  eta,  Sept.  9th,  to  Wakfngham,  IHgges,  247.  The 
tmih  of  the  itateinent  ia  called  m  question  by  M.  Cooper,  editor  of  La 
Mothe  F^nfikm's  Correepoodanoe  diplomatiqae. 
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living  monarch.  And  when  the  ambassador  had  stammered  out 
the  lying  excuse  based  upon  ^^  the  horrible  ingratitude  and  per- 
Terse  intentions  of  the  Hngnenots  "  against  his  master,  and  had 
tragicaUy  recounted  the  sorrow  of  Charles  at  bemg  constrained 
tocutoff  an  arm  to  save  the  rest  of  the  body,  she  replied  that  she 
hoped  that  if  the  informations  against  the  admiral  and  his  were 
confirmed  by  investigation,  the  king  '^  might  be  excused  in  some 
part,  both  toward  God  and  the  world,  in  permitting  the  admiral's 
enemies  by  force  to  prevent  his  enteiprises."  But  she  would  not 
admit  that  even  then  the  cruelty  of  the  mode  of  punishment 
was  capable  of  defence,  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  Coligny, 
who^  ^^  being  in  his  bed,  lamed  both  on  the  ri^t  hand  and 
left  arm,  lying  in  danger  under  the  care  of  chymigions,  being 
also  guarded  about  his  private  house  with  a  number  of  the 
king^s  guard,  might  have  been,  by  a  word  of  the  king's  mouth, 
brought  to  any  place  to  have  answered  when  and  how  the  king 
should  have  thought  meet."  But  she  preferred  to  ascribe  the 
fault,  not  to  Charles,  but  to  those  around  him  whose  age  and 
knowledge  ^'  ought  in  such  ease  to  have  foreseen  how  offenders 
ought  to  be  justified  with  the  sword  of  the  prince,  and  not  with 
tlie  bloody  swords  of  murderers,  being  also  tlie  mortal  enemies 
of  the  party  murdered."  * 

Elizabeth's  council  was  even  more  outspoken.  "  Doubtless," 
said  they,  ^'  the  most  heinous  act  that  has  occurred  in  the  world, 
since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  which  has  been 
recently  committed  by  the  Frendi ;  an  act  which  the  Italians 
and  the  Spaniards,  ardent  as  they  are,  are  far  from  applauding  m 
their  heart,  since  it  was  a  deed  too  full  of  blood,  for  the  greater 
part  innocent,  and  too  niuch  suspected  of  fraud,  which  had  vio- 
lated the  pledged  security  of  a  great  king,  and  disturbed  the 
serenily  of  the  royal  nuptials  of  liis  sister,  insupportable  to  be 
heard  -by  the  ears  of  princes,  and  abominable  to  all  clas£3s  of 
subjects,  perpetrated  contrary  to  all  law,  divine  or  human,  and 
without  a  parallel  among  all  acts  ever  imdertaken  in  the  pres- 

'  The  interriew  is  described  both  by  La  Mothe  Pension  (Corresp.  diplom., 
T.  122-136),  and  by  the  En||rU>h  coandl,  despatch  of  Sept  9th  to  Walaiiig- 
ham  (Digges,  247-248).  Home  haa  a  giaphio  aoooont,  Histoxy  of  ie»giyMi, 
ohap.  zL 
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ence  of  any  prince,  and  which  has  even  rather  involved  the 
King  of  France  in  danger  than  rescued  him  from  it."  * 

The  success  of  the  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  not 
flattering.  The  most  that  he  could  do  was  to  correct  the  im- 
pression that  the  massacre  was  only  a  part  of  a  more  general 
plan  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  everywhere.  But 
when  the  news  came  of  the  barbarous  butchery  of  Huguenots 
in  Lyons  and  elsewhere ;  when  Villiers,  Fuguerel,  and  other 
Protestant  ministers  escaping  from  France,  brought  to  London 
the  report  that  one  hundred  thousand  victims  to  religious  intol- 
erance had  fallen  since  St.  Bartholomew's  Day ; '  when  English 
merchants  who  had  witnessed  the  scenes  of  horror  at  Rouen 
returned,  bringing  a  true  account  of  what  had  occurred ;  when 
they  overturned  the  audacious  assertion  that  religion  had  notli> 
ing  to  do  witli  the  deed,  by  declaring  that  the  Huguenots  whose 
lives  were  spared  were  constrained  to  go  to  mass ;  that  numbers 
had  lost  their  lives  who  might  have  saved  them  by  consenting 
to  take  part  in  services  which  they  regarded  as  idolatrous ;  that 
there  were  instances  of  children  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
forcibly  rebaptized ;  when,  in  short,  every  assertion  of  La  Mothe 
Fen^lon  was  disproved,  the  irritation  of  the  English  grew 
deeper.  And  at  last  the  French  ambassador  was  forced  to 
confess  that  they  would  believe  neither  him  nor  the  despatches 
tliat  he  occasionally  produced,  saying  that  the  event,  which  is 
wont  to  give  the  lie  to  words  and  letters,  showed  tliem  what 
they  had  to  fear.*     The  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  in 

>  This  Btriking,  and,  certamlj,  somewhat  undiplomatio  speech  is  reported 
by  the  ambassador  himself  in  his  despatches  (Corresp.  dip].,  ▼.  127).  It  looks 
as  if  the  honest  Frenchman  was  not  sorry  to  let  the  court  know  some  of  tho 
severe  oritiGisms  that  were  uttered  respecting  a  crime  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy.  La  Mothe  F^n^lon  tells  of  the  impression,  proved  erroneous  by 
the  king's  letter,  '*  qu'ilz  avoient  que  ce  fCtt  ung  aote  projecte  de  longtemps. 
et  que  vous  heussiez  accord^  avecques  le  Pape  et  le  Roy  d'Espaigne  de  faire 
aerviz  les  nopoes  de  Madame,  voetre  seur,  avec  le  Boy  de  Navarre,  H  une  telle 
execution  pour  y  atraper,  H  la  foys,  touts  les  principaulx  de  la  dicte  religion 
assembles.''    La  Mothe  F6n^on  to  Charles,  Sept  2,  1572,  ubi  $upra,  v.  116. 

*  La  Mothe  Fen^lon  endeavored,  he  says,  to  persuade  the  English  that 
there  were  not  over  five  thousand,  and  that  Catharine  and  Charles  were  sorry 
that  One  hundred  could  not  have  answered.     Corr.  diplom.,  v.  155. 

'  See  the  despondent  deepatoh  of  October  2d,  Oonesp.  diplom.,  v.,  155-162. 
Vol.  n.-«5 
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danger.  There  were  many  who  regarded  it  aa  a  meaanre  of 
aelf -defence  to  put  to  death  so  open  a  sympathiaer  with  the 
work  of  peraecntion.  La  Mothe  F^elon,  didieartmied,  prom- 
ised Catharine  de'  Medici  to  do  all  that  he  conhi  to 
dordUMvt-  promote  the  interests  of  France,  bnt  the  chief  influ- 


ence must  come  from  the  king  and  herself.  ^  Other- 
wise,'' he  said,  ^yonr  word  will  come  to  be  of  no  anthorify,  and 
I  shall  become  ridiculous  in  eveiything  that  I  tell  them  or 
promise  them  in  your  name."  ^ 

About  the  same  time  one  of  die  most  acute  statesmen,  <me  of 
the  most  vigorous  writers  of  the  age,  Sir  Thomas  Smidi,  him- 
self a  former  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  oorrectlj  and 
eloquently  expressed  the  universal  feeling  of  tme 
Protestants  in  England,  in  a  letter  to  Walaingham 
which  has  become  deservedly  famous.  **  What  war- 
rant can  the  French  make,  now  seals  and  words  of  princes  being 
traps  to  catch  innocents  and  bring  them  to  the  butchery  t  If 
the  admiral  and  all  those  murdered  on  that  bloody  Bartholo- 
mew day  were  guilty,  why  were  they  not  apprehended,  impris- 
oned, interrogated,  and  judged,  but  so  much  made  of  as  might 
be,  within  two  hours  of  the  assumation  ?  Is  tliat  the  manner 
to  handle  men  either  culpable  or  suspected  ?  So  is  the  jour- 
neyer  slain  by  tlie  robber ;  so  is  the  hen  of  die  fox ;  so  is 
the  hind  of  the  lion;  so  Abel  of  Cain;  so  the  innocent  of 
the  wicked;  so  Abner  of  Joab.  But  graiit  they  were  guilty — 
they  dreamt  treason  that  night  in  their  sleep;  what  did  the 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  at  Lyons  ?  What  did  tlio 
sucking  children  and  their  mothers  at  Boan  (Kouen)  deserve  ? 
at  Cane  (Caen)?  at  Rochel?  .  .  .  Will  Gk)d,  think  you, 
still  sleep?  Will  not  their  blood  ask  vengeance;  shall  not 
the  earth  be  accursed  that  hath  sucked  up  the  innocent  blood 
poured  out  like  water  upon  it  ?  .  .  .  I  am  glad  you  shall 
come  home,  and  would  wish  you  were  at  home,  out  of  that 
country  so  contaminate  with  innocent  blood,  that  die  sun  can- 
not look  upon  it  but  to  prognosticate  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
of  God.     The  ruin  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem  could  not 


>  La  Mothe  Ffotioo  to  Ofttharine,  iMd.,  t.  164. 
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come  till  all  the  Chrifitians  were  either  killed  there  or  expelled 
thence.'' ' 

Neither  Catharine  nor  Charles  was  insensible  to  the  impres' 
sion  made  upon  the  English  court  by  the  French  atrocities.  It 
Cfttharine*!!  bccame  important  to  furnish,  if  possible,  some  more 
K^^l^to!^  convincing  proofs  of  tlie  existence  of  a  Huguenot 
^^"^  plot,  since  the  assurances  of  both  monarch  and  ambas- 

sador had  lost  all  weight.  The  papers  of  the  admiral,  both  in 
Paris  and  in  his  castle  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  had  been  searched 
in  vain  for  anything  which,  even  after  the  murder,  might  seem 
to  justify  tlie  king  in  violating  his  pledged  word  and  every 
principle  of  law  and  right.  Not  a  scrap  of  a  letter  could  be 
found  inculpating  him.  Not  the  slightest  approach  to  a  hint 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  way  with  the  king  or  any  of  the 
royal  family.  The  most  private  manuscripts  of  the  admiral, 
unlike  those  of  many  courtiers  even  in  our  own  day,  contained 
not  a  disrespectful  expression,  notliing  that  could  be  twisted  into 
a  mark  of  disaffection  or  treason.  Catharine  could  lay  her  hand 
upon  nothing  that  suited  her  purpose  better  than  the  paper, 
which,  as  stated  in  a  former  chapter,'  she  showed  to  Walsing- 
ham,  wherein  he  advised  Charles  to  keep  Elizabeth  and  Philip 
^^  as  low  as  he  could,  as  a  thing  that  tended  much  to  the  safety 
and  maintenance  of  his  crown."  But  the  finesse  of  the  queen 
mother  failed  of  accomplishing  its  object ;  for  neither  Elizabeth 
nor  Walsingham  would  think  less  of  Coligny  for  proving  him- 
self faithful  to  his  own  sovereign's  interests.  Elizabeth's  in- 
ci-edulity  was,  doubtless,  enhanced  by  the  hypocritical  pretence 
of  Catharine  that  her  son  intended  to  maintain  his  edict  of 
pacification  in  full  force.*     "  The  king's  meaning  is,"  the  queen 

«  Letter  of  Sept  26th,  Diggea,  263. 

*  See  ante,  ch*pter  ztiU.,  p.  495. 

*  As  weU  as  bj  the  queen  mother's  assurances  respecting  the  massacre  in 
the  provinces — too  heavy  a  draft  apon  the  credulity  of  her  royal  sister. 
**  Poor  ce  qu'ila  disent  que,  voyant  les  meurtres  qui  ont  est6  faiots  en  plusieura 
villee  de  oe  myKome  par  les  Catholiques  contre  les  Huguenotz,  ils  ne  se  peu- 
Tent  asseurer  de  Pintantion  et  volontd  du  Boy,  qu'ilz  n'en  voyent  quelque 
pnnission  et  justioe  et  ses  edicts  mieuz  observes,  elU  cognoUtra  tneniMt  que  ce 
qui  eat  advenu  le  a%ATee  iieux  que  en  eeste  Me,  a  este  enticement  contre  Ui 
wfUmti  du  Roy,  mon  diet  sienr  et  fils,  lequel  a  d^lib^rS  d'en  faire  faire  telle 
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mother  once  said  to  the  English  envoy,  ^^that  the  Hngaenots 
shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  conscience."  "  Wliat,  Ttfadam," 
observed  Walsingham,  ''  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion  too  ? " 
"  No,"  Catharine  replied,  "  my  son  will  have  exercise  but  of  one 
religion  in  his  reahu."  ^^Then,  how  can  it  agree,  that  die 
observation  of  tlie  edict,  whereof  yon  willed  me  to  advertise  the 
queen  my  mistress,  that  the  same  should  continue  in  his  former 
strength?"  interposed  Walsingham.  To  that  Catharine  an- 
swered ^^  that  they  had  discovered  certain  matters  of  late,  tliat 
they  saw  it  necessary  to  abolish  all  exercise  of  the  same." 
'^  Why,  Madam,"  said  the  puzzled  and  somewhat  perdnacions 
diplomatist,  ^^will  you  have  them  live  without  exercise  of  reli- 
gion t "  ^'  Even,"  quoth  Catharine,  who  fancied  that  she  had  dis- 
covered a  pertinent  retort,  ^^  even  as  your  mistress  suffereth  the 
Catholics  of  England."  But  the  ambassador  could  not  be  so 
easily  silenced.  Parrying  the  home  thrust,  and  trenching  on  an 
uncourtly  bluntness  of  speech,  he  quietly  called  attention  to  a 
distinction  which  her  Majesty  had  not  perhaps  observed.  "  My 
mistress  did  never  promise  them  anything  by  edict ;  if  she  had, 
she  would  not  fail  to  have  performed  it."  After  that,  there 
was  plainly  notliing  more  to  be  said,  and  Catharine  resorted  to 
the  usual  refuge  of  worsted  argument,  and  said :  "  The  queen 
your  mistress  must  direct  the  government  of  her  own  coimtry, 
and  the  king  my  son  his  own."  * 

Some  victims  were  needed  to  be  immolated  upon  the  altar  of 

justice  to  atone  for  the  alleged  Huguenot  conspiracy.     They 

were  found  in  Briquemault  and  Cavaicnes,  two  dis- 

«ndc«vai      tmgmshed  Frotestants.     The  former,  a  kniecht  of  tlie 

goes  bung  for  ,  *•  • 

aueged  con-  Toyal  ordcr,  had,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  international 
law,  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge.*  It  was  iwi 
difficult  for  the  court  to  obtain  what  was  desired  from  tlic 
cowardly  parliament  over  which  Christopher  de  Tliou  presideti. 

pugnition  et  y  establir  bientost  nng  si  bon  ordre  que  nng  chmacan  oognoistn 
quelle  a  eat4  en  cest  endroit  son  Intantion."  Catharine  to  La  Mothe  Fen^Jon, 
Cor.  dipl.,  vii  877. 

>  Walsingham  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sept.  14th,  Digget,  242. 

'  Tocsain  contre  lea  massaoreozs,  150. 
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Convicted  by  false  teBtimony,  and  complaining  that  even  their 
own  words  were  falsified  by  their  partial  judges,  the  two  Prot- 
estants were  publicly  hxmg  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  It  was 
noticed  that  they  both  died  exhibiting  great  fortitude,'  and  pro- 
testing  to  the  last  that  they  had  neither  taken  part  in,  nor  even 
heard  of  any  plot  against  the  king  or  the  state.  Charles, 
hardened  by  the  sight  of  so  much  blood,  wished  to  witness  in 
person  this  new  spectacle  also,  and  not  only  looked  on  from  a 
neighboring  window,  but,  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  sufferers 
distinctly,  ordered  torches  to  be  lighted,  and  diverted  himself 
with  great  laughter  in  observing  their  expiring  agonies.  The 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  likewise  forced 
to  be  present,  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  absiu*d  story  that  one 
or  botii  had  been  included  among  those  whom  Coligny  and  the 
Huguenots  had  intended  to  murder.  An  hour  after,  and  tlie 
Parisian  populace  cut  down  the  bodies,  dragged  them  in  con- 
tmnely  through  the  streets,  and  amused  themselves  by  stabbing 
them,  shooting  at  them,  and  maiming  them.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional aggi*avation  of  the  judicial  crime  and  the  king's  ill-timed 
merriment,  that  the  execution  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  upon  which  the  young  Queen  of  France  gave  birtli  to 
Charles's  only  legitimate  child — a  daughter,  whom  the  Salic  law 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Still  unconvinced 
of  Coligny's  guilt,  even  by  the  conviction  and  death  of  Briqnc- 

'  It  is  tme  that  when  their  sentences  were  read  to  them,  and  particnlorly 
that  portion  which  branded  with  infamy  their  innocent  children,  the  courage 
of  the  old  man  of  seventy,  Briquemault,  momentarily  failed,  and  he  conde- 
soended  to  offer  to  do  g^eat  senrices  to  the  king  in  retaking  La  Rochelle  whose 
fortifications  he  had  himself  begun;  and  when  this  proposal  was  rejected,  it 
is  said  that  he  made  more  humiliating  advancea  But  the  constancy  and 
pious  exhortations  of  his  younger  companion,  who  sustained  his  own  courage 
by  repeating  many  of  the  psalms  in  Latin,  recalled  Briquemault  to  himself, 
and  from  that  moment  *^  he  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  death.**  De  Thou 
(iy.  646),  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  was  present  in  the  chapel  when  the 
sentence  was  read,  remembered  the  incident  well.  Cf .  Agrippa  d*Aubign^,  ii. 
S2  (bk.  i,  o.  6).  Walsingham,  when  he  says  in  his  letter  of  Not.  1, 1572,  that 
^'Cavannes  (Oavaignes)  showed  himself  void  of  aU  magnanimi^,  etc.,**  has 
evidently  confused  the  persons.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  later  account 
of  an  eye-witness — De  Thou — is  entitled  to  far  more  credit  than  the  contem- 
porary statement  of  one  whose  means  of  obtaining  information  were  not  so 
good. 
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manlt  and  Cayaignefl,  Qaeen  Elizabedi  verj  frcnkly  expnmoi 
to  La  Mothe  Fto^lon  her  deep  regrel  that  her  brodier,  the 
French  king,  had  pro&hed  the  day  of  his  dan^^ter'B  birth  by 
the  flangninary  q)ectacle  he  had  that  evismng  gone  to  behoM.' 

In  Scotland,  when  the  news  of  the  maaaacre  arrived,  the  aged 
reformer,  John  Knox,  snmmoned  all  hia  remaining  eoeigyto 
TiMiwwiiii  preadi  a  hat  time  before  the  regent  and  the  oatilw 
^^"'^^'^'^  '■  In  the  midat  of  hia  sermon,  toning  to  Da  Croo^  tha 
French  ambaaaador,  who  was  present,  he  atemly  addroodcd  to 
him  these  prophetic  words:  ^^60  tell  yonr  king  that  aentlauiBS 
has  gone  out  against  him,  that  God's  ycmgeanoe  afaall  new 
depart  from  him  nor  his  house,  that  his  name  shall  renudn  aa 
execration  to  the  posterities  to  come,  and  that  none  that  did 
come  of  his  loins  shall  enjoj  that  kingdom  nnless  he  repent" 
The  indignant  ambassador  called  npon  the  r^^ent  *'  to  check  the 
tongae  which  was  reviling  an  anointed  king ; "  but  the  regont 
refused  to  silence  the  minister  of  Gk)d,  and  suffered  Du  Croc  to 
leave  Edinburgh  in  anger.* 

Monsieur  de  Vulcob,  the  French  ambassador  at  tlie  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  equaUy  unsuccessful  in  con- 
vincing that  monarch  of  the  truth  of  the  story  con- 
tained in  his  despatohes  from  Paris.  The  emperor 
did  not  disguise  his  great  disappointment  and  sorrow,  nor  his 
belief  that  the  murderous  project  had  been  known  for  weeks 
l)efore  at  Home.'  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  n^otiations 
of  Schomberg,  who  had  been  sent  to  procure  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 

'  **  ITayant  regret  ainon  que  yous  ayei  Tonla  profaaer  le  joar  de  aa  naja- 
aenoe  par  ang  si  fasoheua  eepectaole  qa^allaatea  Toir  en  gr^.**  Oorieqi. 
diplom.  de  la  Mothe  FSn^on,  v.  SOS ;  TocMin  oontre  lee  maasaorenxa,  161,  ISS ; 
Beveille-Matin,  Aroh.  cor.,  riL  206 ;  Walningham  to  Smith,  Not.  1,  1578^ 
Digges,  278,  279. 

<  Froude,  x.  444,  445. 

'  '^  Entre  aatres  choeee,  U  me  diat  qa'on  Iny  avoit  eaoript  de  Rome,  n*aToit 
que  trois  eemaines  on  enyiron,  sar  le  propoe  dee  nooea  da  Roy  de  NaTmm  en 
oea  proprea  termea  t  *  que  H  oeate  henre  que  toaa  lea  OTaeauz  estoient  en  oage, 
on  lea  ponyoit  prendre  tons  enaemble.*  **  M.  de  Vnloob  to  Chariea  IX. ,  Piea- 
bug,  Sept.  26th,  apud  De  NoaUlea,  Henri  de  Vak>ia  et  la  Pologaa  en  1572 
(Paria,  1867),  ilL,  Pidoea  jnat,  214. 
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and  the  crown  of  France,  were  rendered  abortive  bj  the  advent 
of  tidings  of  the  treacherous  massacre  at  Paris.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  diplomatists  sent  out  from  France,  the  able  envoy  to 
Grermanj  had  been  left  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  blow 
that  was  to  disturb  all  his  calculations.  He  had  even  been 
empowered  to  promise  that  Charles  would  assume  toward  the 
enterprise  of  William  of  Orange  the  same  position  that  the 
princes  would  take ;  and  he  seemed  likely  to  be  successful  in 
inducing  the  princes  to  make  common  cause  with  his  master. 

To  Schomberg,  as  to  the  rest,  there  had  been  despatched,  on 
the  very  day  that  Coligny  was  wounded,  a  narrative  of  that 
event  to  be  laid  before  the  Protestant  princes — a  narrative 
wherein  the  occurrence  was  deplored ;  wherein  Charles  stated 
that  he  had  taken  just  such  measures  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  as  he  would  have  taken  had  the 
victim  been  one  of  his  own  brothers ;  wherein  he  promised  to 
spare  neither  diligence  nor  trouble,  and  to  inflict  condign  pim- 
ishment,  '^  in  order  that  all  men  might  know  that  no  greater 
misdeed  could  have  been  committed  in  his  kingdom,  nor  more 
displeasing  to  himself ; "  wherein  he  protested  his  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  completely  and  sedulously  his  edict 
of  pacification.'  But  to  Schomberg,  as  to  the  otlier  French 
ambassadors,  there  had  come  subsequent  tidings  and  despatches 
giving  the  lie  to  all  these  assurances. 

And  now,  as  he  wrote  home  with  some  bitterness,  ^^  all  his 
n^otiations  had  ended  in  smoke." '  Their  Highnesses  "  could 
not  get  it  out  of  their  heads"  that  the  events  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  were  premeditated,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
Duke  of  Alva  to  make  way  with  the  forces  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  So  high  did  feeling  run,  that  the  rumor  prevailed 
that  Schombei^  had  been  thrown  into  prison  as  an  accomplice 


'  See  in  Klaekholn,  Briefe  Friedrioh  des  Frommen,  U.  482,  a  short  letter 
of  Charles  DC  to  the  elector  palatine,  Aug.  23, 1572,  referring  him  for  details 
to  the  aooooBt  which  Schombexg  would  give  him  verbally;  and,  ibid.,  ii. 
483,  484,  the  narrative  signed  by  Charles  IX.  and  Bmlart,  secretary  of  state, 
in  a  trandatioa  evidently  made  at  the  time  for  the  eleotor*s  nse. 

'  '*  Tonte  ma  negooiatioii  s'en  estoit  all^e  en  fom^e.'*  Sohombeig  to  M. 
de  Limoges,  Nov.  8th,  De  NoaiUes,  iii  80D. 
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in  the  perfidy,  and  that  Coligny's  death  was  about  to  be 
avenged  upon  him.' 

Instead  of  formmg  an  alliance  with  Charles,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  three  Protestant  electors  began  instantly  to 
concert  measures  of  defence  against  what  they  verily  believed 
to  be  a  general  war  of  extermination,  set  on  foot  by  the  Pope 
and  his  followers,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  "  The  princes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
wrote  Landgrave  William  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, "  can  see  in  this  inhuman  incident,  as  in  a  mirror,  how 
the  papists  are  disposed  toward  all  the  professors  of  the  pure 
doctrine.  The  Pope  and  his  party  follow  even  at  this  day  the 
loile  which  they  followed  respecting  John  Iluss  in  the  Coimcil 
of  Constance.  When  it  is  their  interest  so  to  act,  they  do  not 
deem  themselves  bound  to  keep  any  faith  with  heretics.  .  .  . 
Last  year  the  Pope  and  his  followers  obtained  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  Turk.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  victories  that  they 
commonly  make  the  victors  more  insolent."  To  Frederick  the 
Pious,  elector  palatine,  the  landgrave  wrote  a  day  later :  ''  There 
is  nothing  better  for  us  Germans  than  to  have  notliing  to  do 
with  them ;  for  neither  credit  nor  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  them."  ''  I  marvel  greatly,"  he  added,  "  that  the  admiral 
and  the  other  Huguenot  gentlemen,  although  they,  too,  had 
doubtless  studied  Macchiavelli's  '  II  Prmcipe '  —  ilm  Italian 
hihle "" — should  have  been  so  trustful,  and  should  not  have  been 
too  much  upon  their  guard  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  enticed 
unarmed  into  so  suspicious  a  place."  ' 

Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  had  just  been  sent  to  Poland  to 

endeavor  to  secure  the  vacant  throne  for  Henry  of  Anjou.    His 

ultimate  success  and  its  consequences  will  be  seen  in 

In  Poland.  i  i  -r>  i 

another  place.   But  now  the  attempt  seemed  desperate. 
The  bishop,  who  was  the  most  wily  and  experienced  negotiator 

'  A  large  number  of  Schomberg^s  despatches  are  inserted  in  De  Noailles^ 
iii.  286,  etc. 

'  *'  Als  die  Bonder  zweifel  die  vodsclie  bibd  ^£1  prinoipe  MaochiaveUi*  aoch 
studirt." 

^  Landgrave  William  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  Cassel, 
Sept.  5,  1572 ;  same  to  Frederick,  elector  palatine,  Sept.  6th.  A.  Eluokholn, 
Brief e  Friedrich  des  Fromraen,  ii  406-498. 
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the  French  court  possessed,  and  was  fully  conscious  of  his  rare 
qualifications,  was  vexed  almost  beyond  endurance  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  king  and  queen  who  had  employed  him.  "  By 
the  despatch  I  send  the  king,  and  by  what  the  Dean  of  Die 
will  tell  you,"  he  wrote  (on  the  twentieth  of  November)  to  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  "  you  will  learn  how  this  imf ortunate 
blast  from  France  has  sunk  the  ship  which  we  had  already 
brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  You  may  imagine  how 
well  pleased  the  ^perion  who  was  in  command  of  it  has  reason 
to  be  when  he  sees  that  by  another's  fault  he  loses  the  fruit  of 
his  labors.  I  say  another's  fault,  for,  since  a  desire  was  felt 
for  this  kingdom,  the  execution  which  has  been  made  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  deferred."*  Again  and  again  Montluc 
b^ged  that  there  might  be  no  repetition  of  such  cruelties,  sug- 
gesting that  an  edict,  guaranteeing  that  no  one's  conscience 
should  be  constrained,  might  be  made  or  fabricated.  If  the 
king  had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  he  could  at 
least  send  it  to  the  governors,  with  private  orders  to  make  such 
disposition  of  it  as  he  pleased.'  But,  above  all,  there  must  be 
no  fresh  outrages  done  to  the  Protestants.  "  If  between  this 
and  the  day  of  the  election  there  were  to  come  the  news  of 
some  cruelty,"  he  wrote  in  midwinter,  "  we  could  do  nothing, 
even  had  we  here  ten  millions  in  gold  with  which  to  gain  men 
over.  The  king  and  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou  will  have  to  consider 
whether  a  purpose  of  revenge  is  of  more  moment  to  them  than 
the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom."  * 

1  Bp.  of  Valence  to  M.  Bralart,  Konim  Not.  20th,  Colbert  MSS.  apiid 
De  NoaiUes,  iii.  2ia 

<  Montluo  to  Charles  DL,  January  22,  1573,  De  NoaiUes,  iii.  220.  Does 
not  the  frank  soggestien  fomiBh  a  due  to  the  method  which  was  sometimes 
practised  in  other  oases  ? 

sMontlao  to  Bmlart,  Jan.  20,  1573,  De  Noailles,  iiL  223.  The  worthy 
bishop,  who  was  certainly  at  any  time  more  at  home  in  the  cabinet  than  in 
the  church,  did  not  intermit  his  toil  or  yield  to  discouragement  If  we  may 
believe  him,  he  **had  not  leisure  so  much  as  to  say  his  prayers.'*  Tho 
panegyrists  of  the  massacre,  and  especially  Charpentier,  had  done  him  good 
service  by  their  writings,  and  at  one  time  he  greatly  desired  that  the  learned 
doctor  might  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  particularly  as  (to  use  his  own  words) 
^^  all  the  suite  of  Monsieur  de  I'lsle  and  myself  do  not  know  enough  of  Latin 
to  admit  a  deaoon  to  ozdeis,  even  at  Puy  hd  AuTeigiie.**     Ubi  iupra. 
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The  minifiten  of  Geneva^  Bomewhat  rsmoved  fram  the  miflts 
that  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the  Hagaenot  leaders  from 
i^g^^^y^  descTTing  the  perils  environing  them,  had  long  fore- 
^^^S^^^i^n^  Been  the  coming  catastrophe,  and  had  in  vain  implored 
Admiral  Coligny,  in  particular,  to  have  a  greater  care  for  his 
safety.  " How  often  have  I  predicted  it  to  himl  How  often 
have  I  warned  him  I "  exclaimed  Theodore  Besa,  in  the  first 
paroxysm  of  grief  at  the  assassination  of  his  noble  friend' 
The  city  government,  participating  in  the  same  apprehensions, 
early  in  the  &tal  month  of  Angost,  1572,  instructed  some  of  the 
reformed  ministers  who  had  occasion  to  revisit  their  native  land 
on  private  business,  to  hasten  ont  of  a  ooontiy  where  they  weie 
exposed  to  the  treachery  of  a  Florentine  woman.*  Their  solid- 
tnde  was  only  too  well  grounded.  On  Saturday,  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  some  merchants  arrived  in  Geneva  from  Lyons,  with 
the  appalling  intelligence  that  their  Protestant  countrymen  were 
everywhere  the  victims  of  unparalleled  cruelty.  From  the  inn 
they  went  on  without  delay  to  the  city  hall,  and  narrated  to  the 
magistrates  the  revolting  atrocities  of  which  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses. They  besought  the  city  to  prepare  hospitable  shelter 
and  food  for  the  throng  of  refugees  who  would  soon  make  their 
appearance,  having  scarce  escaped  the  bloody  snares  in  which 
their  brethren  in  great  numbers  had  lost  their  lives."  '<  The 
frightful  news,'^  writes  the  historian  of  the  Genevan  church, 
describing  the  scene,  '^  courses  through  the  city  with  the  q)eed 
of  lightning :  the  shops  are  closed,  and  the  citizens  assemble  on 
the  public  squares.  They  know,  by  past  experience,  the  burdens 
and  sacrifices  that  await  men  of  good-will.  Within  doors,  the 
women  get  in  readiness  an  abundance  of  clothing,  of  medicines, 
and  of  food.  The  magistrates  send  wagons  and  litters  to  the 
villages  of  the  district  of  Gex;  and  the  peasants  with  theu* 
pastors  take  their  station  upon  the  border,  to  obtain  intelligence 
and  to  render  assistance  to  the  first  that  may  arrive.  They  have 
not  long  to  wait.     On  the  first  of  September  a  few  travellers 

1  Beza  to  Thomas  Tfliiia,  Sept  10, 157d,  BaUetiii,  TiL  1ft. 
'  Begistres  de  la  oompagnie,  ler  ao&t,  1672,  apud  Qabarel,  IGafeoira  d* 
rcgliae  de  Qendve,  ii  320. 
>  Reg.  da  oooMil,  80  aoftt,  1572 ;  Beg,  de  1»  cnrnpi^pte,  Qahswl»  a  «!. 
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make  their  appearance,  pale,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  scarcely 
answering  the  greeting  they  receive.  They  cannot  credit  tlie 
reality  of  their  deliverance.  For  days  death  has  been  lying  in 
wait  for  them  at  the  threshold  of  every  village.  Soon  their 
numbers  increase.  The  wounded  uncover  the  wounds  they  have 
carefully  concealed,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  for  reformers. 
They  declare  that,  since  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  tlie  country 
and  the  cities  have  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  their 
brethren."  * 

Kobly  did  the  citizens  of  the  little  commonwealth  welcome 
the  scarred  and  bleeding  confessors  of  their  faith,  contending 
with  magnanimous  rivalry  for  the  most  cruelly  mangled,  and 
carrying  them  in  triumph  into  their  homes  and  to  their  frugal 
boards.  Not  one  refugee  was  suffered  to  find  his  way  to  the 
city  hall ;  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  public  distribution  of 
alms.'  Within  a  few  days  twenty-three  hundred  families  of 
French  Protestants  were  gathered  in  the  hospitable  inclosui-e  of 
Geneva.  Besides  those  that  subsequently  returned  to  France, 
on  the  arrival  of  more  propitious  times,  more  than  two  hundred 
of  these  families  yet  remain,  comprising  the  most  honorable 
citizens  of  the  republic' 

A  solemn  fast  was  instituted.  In  the  presence  of  the  remark- 
able assembly  gathered  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Saint  Pierre,  no 
word  of  threatening,  no  prayer  for  vengeance  was  uttered.  But 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  seemed  to 
dwell  in  every  heart,  and  was  uttered  in  impressive  words  by 
Tlieodore  Beza — since  Calvin's  death,  eight  years  before,  the 
leading  theologian  of  Greneva.  '^  Tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  is  not 
shortened,"  said  the  reformer.  ^'  He  will  not  suffer  a  hair  of 
onr  head  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  will.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  be  at  all  affrighted  because  of  the  plot  of  the  men 
who  have  imjustly  devised  to  put  us  all  to  death  with  our  wives 
and  our  children.     Let  us  rather  be  assured,  that,  if  the  Lord 

>  Gaberel,  IL  821,  82d. 

*  Ibid.,  ii  822. 

*  Ibid.,  iL  807.  See  also  in  the  Pidces  jostifioativeB,  pp.  218-217  :  ''  LUte 
dee  r^fngite  de  la  St.  Barth^lemy  doot  las  families  existent  de  nos  joars  u 
Gendve.** 
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lias  ordained  to  deliver  all  or  anj  of  w^  none  diall  be  able  to 
rasist  Him.  If  it  shall  please  Him  that  we  all  dk,  let  ub  not 
fear;  fer  it  is  onr  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  ob  another 
home,  which  is  the  heavenly  kingdom,  in  which  there  is  no 
change,  no  poverty,  no  want,  no  tear,  no  ciying,  no  mourning, 
no  sorrow,  but,  on  ^e  contrary,  eternal  joy  and  blessedness.  It 
is  &r  better  to  be  lodged  with  the  beggar  Lazarus  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham,  than  with  the  rich  man,  with  Cain,  with  Saul, 
with  Herod,  or  with  Judas,  in  helL  Meanwhile,  we  must  drink 
the  cup  which  the  Lord  has  prepared  for  us,  each  according  to  his 
portion.  Wemust  not  beashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, nor  bs 
loth  to  drink  the  gall  of  which  He  has  first  drunk :  knowing  thst 
our  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  that  we  shall  laugh  in 
our  turn,  when  the  wicked  shall  weep  and  gnash  their  terth." ' 

Twenty  Huguenot  pastors  from  France  were  among  the 
refugees,  and  were  kindly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  honorable 
office  of  preaching  in  the  churches.  They  preferred,  however, 
to  sit  among  the  hearers,  and  listen  to  the  sermons  of  Beza  and 
his  venerated  colleagues.* 

Heaven  smiled  on  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  little  re- 
public. The  plague,  which  had  been  raging  in  Geneva,  dis- 
appeared simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives  from 


'  Gaberel,  ii.  825.  The  author  of  the  rea]ly  able  and  learned  artiola  on  the 
massacre,  in  the  North  Brittsh  Review  for  October,  1860,  oonvejB  an  altogether 
unfounded  and  cruel  impression,  not  only  with  regard  to  Beza,  but  reapeoting 
his  fellow  Protestants,  in  these  sentences :  ^'  The  vexy  men  whose  own  brethren 
had  perished  in  France  were  not  hearty  or  unanimoua  in  execrating  the  deed. 
There  were  Huguenots  who  thought  that  their  party  had  brought  ruin  on  it- 
self, by  provoking  its  enemies  and  following  the  rash  oounaels  of  ambitious 
men.  This  was  the  opinion  of  their  chief,  Theodore  Besa,  himself,**  eta 
The  belief  of  Beza  that  the  French  Protestants  had  merited  even  ao  aerere  a 
chastisement  as  this  at  the  hands  of  God,  by  reason  of  the  ambition  of  aome 
and  the  unbelief  or  lack  of  spirituality  of  others,  was  a  yeiy  different  thing 
from  failing  to  execrate  the  deed  with  heartiness.  If  the  words  of  Bullinger 
to  Hotman,  quoted  in  support  of  the  first  sentence  (**  sunt  tamen  qui  hoc  fac- 
tum et  excusare  etdefendere  tentant**)  really  referred  to  Protestanta  at  all, 
it  can  only  have  been  to  an  insignificant  number  who  took  the  position  from 
a  love  of  singularity,  and  who  were  below  contempt.  The  exeoratioo  of 
the  deed  was  pre-eminently  unanimous  and  heartj. 

'  Gabexel,  iL  82S. 
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France.'  Still  the  burden  which  their  hosts  had  assumed  was 
by  no  means  light.  They  were  not  rich,  and  the 
ooityAiMi  rigorous  winter  that  followed  would  have  reduced 
them  to  great  straits  even  without  this  additional 
drain  upon  their  resources.  Besides,  they  had  incurred  the 
dangerous  enmity  of  the  King  of  France.  While  professing 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Grenevese  for  the  advice  they  had  given 
to  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  to  liberate  the  agents  of  the  royal 
court,  who  had  been  sent  to  procure  their  destruction,  but  had 
been  discovered  and  incarcerated,  Charles  the  Ninth  was  in 
secret  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  city  which  furnished  an  asylum 
to  so  many  of  his  persecuted  subjects.  At  one  time  the  danger 
was  imminent.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  reported  to  have  col- 
lected an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  near  Chambery  and 
Annecy,  while  rumors  of  domestic  treachery  took  so  definite 
a  form,  that  it  was  said  that  two  hundred  papal  soldiers  in  the 
disguise  of  Protestant  refugees  were  lurking  in  Geneva  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of  Fribourg 
and  Soleure,  when  on  the  point  of  joining  Berne  and  Zurich  in 
sending  assistance,  undertook  to  stipulate  for  the  reinstatement 
of  the  mass  within  the  walls  of  Geneva ;  and  the  Genevese,  who, 
whatever  other  faults  they  might  possess,  were  no  cowards,  de- 
clined an  alliance  upon  such  conditions.'  But  the  threatened 
cx>ntest  of  arms  never  came.  By  one  of  those  strange  turns  of 
affairs,  which,  from  their  frequent  recurrence  in  the  history  of 
Geneva,  an  impartial  beholder  can  scarcely  interpret  otherwise 
than  as  interpositions  of  providence  in  behalf  of  a  city  that  was 
destined  for  ages  to  be  a  safe  refuge  for  the  oppressed  confess- 
ors of  a  purer  faith,  the  storm  was  dissipated  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
gathered.  The  bodily  ailments  of  Charles  the  Ninth  were, 
liiimanly  speaking,  the  salvation  of  Geneva.' 

In  otiier  parts  of  Switzerland  the  King  of  France  made  great 

>  Bezato  T.  TUios,  Deo.  8,  1572,  BoUetin  de  la  Soo.  de  Thist.  da  prot.  fr., 
vii.  17. 

'  Gaberel,  ii.  830-388. 

*  Nearly  four  jean  later,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1576,  Monsienr  de  Cbandieu 
receiyed  the  news  of  the  publication  of  Henry  III/s  edict  of  peace  permitting 
the  refugees  to  return  home.  All  the  Proteitants  who  had  not  adopted 
Switzerland  as  their  future  country  congregated  at  Geneva.    A  solemn  re* 
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efforts  to  oonnteract  the  injnrioiis  inflnence  up^m  hiB  interests 
which  the  intelligence  of  the  masascre  coold  but  exert  Almost 
immediately  after  the  events  of  the  last  week  of  Angnst,  the 
royal  ambassador,  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine,  and  the  treasmier 
whom  the  French  monarch  was  accustomed  to  keep  in  Switier- 
land,  were  instructed  to  write  ont  an  aooonnt  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Majesty's  ^*  best  and  perfect  friends,"  *'  the  magnificent  seig- 
niors," wherein  among  the  numerous  falsehoods  with  which  they 
attempted  to  feed  the  unsophistical  mountaineers,  was  at  least  a 
single  truth :  ^^  This  young  and  magnanimous  prince,*  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  has,  so  to  speak,  reaped  only  thorns  in 
place  of  a  sceptre." ' 

A  little  later  M.  de  Belliivre,  his  qpecial  envoy  at  the  diet  of 
Baden,  was  profuse  in  assurances  to  the  effect  that  the  deed  was 
imimMionai  ^ot  premeditated,  but  had  been  rendered  necessary 
^•*^*  by  the  machinations  of  the  admiral — "  a  wretched  man, 
or  ratlier,  not  a  man,  but  a  furious  and  irreconcilable  beast  who 
had  lost  all  fear  of  God  and  man."  He  particularly  defended 
the  king  from  all  responsibility  for  the  excesses  that  had  been 
committed,  insisting  Uiat  it  was  the  people  that  ^^  had  taken  the 
bit  in  its  teeth,"  while  Charles,  Anjou,  and  Alen9on,  did  tlieir 
best  to  check  its  mad  impetuosity,  and  Catharine  felt  ^^  unspeak- 
able regret."  *    But  the  envoy  had  little  reason  to  congratulate 


ligioofl  seryice  was  held  in  the  chareh  of  Saint  Pierre,  where  French  and 
QeneYeee  united  in  that  favorite  Hoguenot  psalm  (the  llSth)^ 

La  Toici  l^henrense  jonrn^ 
Que  Dieu  a  faite  il  plein  d^sir — 

the  same  which  the  soldiers  of  Henry  IV.  set  np  on  the  field  of  Oootns 
(Agrippa  d*Aabigne,  iii.  53).  M.  de  Chandien  then  rendered  thanks  in  tender 
and  affectionate  terms  to  aU  the  departments  of  goyemment,  exclaiming : 
*'  We  shall  always  regard  the  Ghorch  of  Geneva  as  oar  benefactress  and  our 
mother ;  and  from  all  the  French  reformed  chardies  wiU  arise,  evecy  Sonday, 
words  of  blessing,  in  remembrance  of  yonr  admirable  benefits  to  ns."  The 
next  day  the  refugees  started  for  their  homes,  accompanied,  as  far  as  the 
border,  by  a  great  crowd  of  citizens.     Gaberel,  ii.  337,  338. 

*  Les  ambassadeurs  de  Charles  IX.  aux  cantons  suisses  protestants,  Bulletin, 
iii  274-276.  A  copy  was  sent  by  Beza  to  the  consuls  of  Montauban«  together 
with  a  letter,  Oct.  3.  1572.    Also  M4m  de  I'estat  (Arch,  cur.,  Yii.  15a-16l.) 

*  Harangue  de  M.  de  Bellidvre  aux  Suisses  k  la  diette  tenne  &  Baden, 
Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  ill.,  Appendix  L. 
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himself  upon  his  snccess.  "  Sire,"  he  wrote  with  some  disgust 
to  his  master,  ^^  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  heads 
of  the  Protestants,  that  your  Majesty's  intention  is  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  princes,  in  order  by  force  to  put  (the  decrees 
of)  the  Council  of  Trent  into  execution  in  their  countries." 
They  would  not  be  satisfied  entirely  by  IJellievre's  plausible  ex- 
planations. "  Simple  and  rude  people  are  violently  excited  by 
such  things,  and  are  very  difficult  to  be  reassured."  * 

Charles  the  Ninth  stood  convicted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of 
a  great  crime.  No  elaborate  vindications,  by  their  sophistry,  or 
by  barefaced  misstatements  of  facts,  could  clear  him,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  impartial  men  of  either  creed,  from  the  guilt  of  such  a 
butchery  of  his  subjects  as  scarcely  another  monarch  on  record 
had  ever  perpetrated.  Medals  were  early  struck  in  honor  of 
Medaiiiaiid  thc  eveut,  upou  whicli  "  valor  and  piety  " — the  king's 
viDdkmtkma.   jjjq^^q — ^^ere  represented  as  gloriously  exhibited  in  the 

destruction  of  rebels  and  heretics.*  But  the  wise  regarded  it  as 
"  a  cruelty  worse  than  Scythian,"  and  deplored  the  realm  where 
"  neither  piety  nor  justice  restrained  the  malice  and  sword  of  the 
raging  populace." '  The  Protestants  of  all  countries — and  they 
were  his  natural  allies  against  Spanish  ambition  for  world-em- 
pire— had  forever  lost  confidence  in  the  honor  of  Charles  of 
Valois. 

MoltiB  minatur,  qui  uni  faoit,  injoriam, 

"  If  that  king  be  author  and  doer  of  this  act,"  wrote  the  Earl 

*  BeUidvre  to  Charles  DC,  Baden,  Deo.  15,  1572,  Mackintosh,  App.  L,  p. 
860.     De  Thou,  iy.  (liy.  liu.)  642. 

*  An  eailj  as  September  8d  the  supermtendent  of  the  mint  submitted  speci- 
menii  of  two  IdndB  of  commemorative  medals :  the  one  bearing  the  deyioes, 
''  VirtvM  inMebeOes''  and  ''PUtas  exdlavU  Justitiam  ;  '*  and  the  other,  ''  Chaiiea 
IX,  dampteur  dm  lUbelles,  le  24  cumst  1572.'*  The  Mem.  de  Pestat  (Archives 
cur. ,  vii.  355-857)  contain  the  elaborate  description  fnmished  by  the  designer, 
aooompanied  with  comments  by  the  Protestant  author.  The  Tr^or  de  Nu- 
miamatiqne,  etc.  (Paul  Delaroche,  etc.),  Med.  fran^aises,  pt  Sd,  plate  19, 
Noa  8,  4,  and  5,  gives  facsimiles  of  three  medals,  the  first  two  mentioned 
above,  and  a  third  on  which  Charles  figures  as  Hercules  armed  with  sword 
and  torch  oonfrontang  the  three-headed  Hydra  of  heresy.  The  motto  io,  **  Ne 
fexrum  temnat.  simnl  ignibus  obsto.*' 

<  Smith  to  Walsingham,  Digges,  262. 
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of  Leicester,  ezpreeemg  the  ocnmnon  judgment  of  flie  ofariliaed 
world,  ^  shame  and  confiuioii  light  upon  him ;  be  he  never  so 
strong  in  the  sight  of  men,  the  Lord  hath  not  His  power  for 
nanght.  •  .  •  If  he  continue  in  confirming  the  fact^  and 
allowing  the  persons  that  did  it,  then  must  he  be  a  prinoe  de- 
tested of  all  honest  men,  what  religion  soever  they  have ;  for  as 
his  fact  was  nglj,  so  was  it  inhumane.  For  whom  should  a  man 
trust,  if  not  his  prince's  word;  and  these  men  he.hath  put  to 
slaughter,  not  onlj  had  his  word,  but  his  writing,  and  not  pub- 
lic, but  private,  with  open  prodamaticms  and  all  other  manner 
of  declarations  that  could  be  devised  for  the  safety,  whidi  now 
being  violated  and  broken,  who  can  believe  and  trust  him  t " ' 

Upon  the  king  himself  the  results  of  the  fearful  atnxdtieB 
whidi  he  had  been  induced  by  his  mother  and  brother  to  saae- 
^^^^  tion,  were  equally  lasting  and  disastrous.  The  change 
•flfectaof  the  was  startlintc  even  to  those  who  were  its  chief  cause : 
ohariM  him-  from  a  gentle  boy  he  had  become  transformed  into  a 
morose  and  cruel  man.  ^^  The  king  is  grown  now  so 
bloody-minded,"  writes  one  who  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of 
observing  him,  ^'  as  they  that  advised  him  thereto  do  repent  the 
same,  and  do  fear  that  the  old  saying  will  prove  true,  Malum 
consUiuTn  consuUori  pesaimum.^^ "  The  story  of  the  frenzy  of 
Charles  who,  on  one  occasion,  seemed  to  be  resolved  to  take  the 
lives  of  Navarre  and  Cond^,  unless  they  should  instantly  recant, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  young  wife,  may 
be  exaggerated.'  But  certain  it  is  that  the  unhappy  king  was 
the  victim  of  haunting  memories  of  the  past,  which,  while  con- 
tinually  robbing  him  of  peace  of  mind,  sometimes  drove  him  to 
the  borders  of  madness.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  tells  us,  on  the 
often  repeated  testimony  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  one  night, 
a  week  after  the  massacre,  Charles  leaped  up  in  affright  from 

>  Leicester  to  Walaingham,  Sept.  11th,  Digges,  251. 

'  Walsingham  to  Smith,  Not.  1,  Digges,  279.  The  poUtic  Montlue,  Bishop 
of  Valence,  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  alteration  in  his  master :  *^  Au  diable 
sojt  la  cause  qui  de  tant  de  maux  est  cause,  et  qui  d*ung  boo  roj  et  hamain, 
s'il  en  fust  jamais,  I'ont  contrainot  de  meotre  la  main  au  sang,  qui  est  na 
morceau  si  friant,  que  jamais  prinoe  n^en  tasta  qu'il  n'y  Toolust  rsTenir.**  Ue 
Noailles.  iii.  223,  224. 

s  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  ii.  29,  80. 
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hifi  bed,  and  snmmoned  his  gentlemen  of  tlie  bedchamber,  as 
well  as  his  brother-in-law,  to  listen  to  a  confused  sound  of  cries 
of  distress  and  lamentations,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  heard 
on  the  eventful  night  of  the  butchery.  So  convinced  was  he 
that  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him,  that  he  gave  orders  that  the 
new  attack  which  he  fancied  to  be  made  upon  the  partisans  of 
Montmorency  should  at  once  be  repressed  by  his  guards.  It  was 
not  until  the  soldiers  returned  with  the  assurance  that  every- 
thing was  quiet  throughout  the  city,  that  he  consented  to  retire 
to  his  rest  again.  For  an  entire  week  the  delusive  cries  seemed 
to  return  at  the  self-same  hour.*  These  fancies — ^the  creations 
of  his  fevered  brain — ^may  soon  have  left  him,  not  to  return 
until  the  general  closing  in  at  the  death-bed.  But  there  were 
marks  of  the  violence  of  the  passions  of  which  he  was  the 
victim  in  his  altered  mien  and  deportment.  Even  before  the 
event  that  has  fixed  upon  him  an  infamous  notoriety,  he  acted 
at  times  like  a  madman  in  the  indulgence  of  his  whims  and 
coarse  tastes.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  five  months  before  the  fatal 
St  Bartholomew's  Day,  wrote  of  ^'his  inordinate  hunting,  so 
early  in  the  morning  and  so  late  at  night,  without  sparing  frost, 
snow  or  rain,  and  in  so  desperate  doings  as  makes  her  (his 
mother)  and  them  that  love  him  to  be  often  in  great  fear."  * 
But  now  the  picture,  as  faithfully  drawn  by  the  friendly  hand 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  early  in  the  year  1574,  is  still 
more  pitiful.  His  countenance  had  become  sad  and  forbidding. 
When  obliged  to  give  audience  to  tlie  representatives  of  foreign 
powers,  as  well  as  in  his  ordinary  interviews,  he  avoided  the 
glance  of  those  who  addressed  him.  He  bent  his  head  toward 
the  ground  and  shut  his  eyes.  At  short  intervals  he  would 
open  them  with  a  start,  and  in  a  moment,  as  tliough  the  effort 
caused  him  pain,  he  would  close  them  again  with  no  less  sudden- 
ness. "  It  is  feared,"  adds  the  writer,  "  that  the  spirit  of  ven- 
geance has  taken  possession  of  him;  formerly  he  was  only 
severe,  now  his  friends  dread  lest  he  will  become  cruel."  He 
must  at  all  .hazards  find  hard  work  to  do.  He  was  on  horse- 
back for  twelve  or  fourteen  consecutive  hours,  and  pursued  the 

I  AgrippalrAubignd,  U.  29  (Ut.  I,  a  6). 
•  Letter  of  Hay  f^  167i,  DiggM,  198.         .^^--^ 
Vou  11—86  ^^ 
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same  deer  for  two  or  three  days,  fitopping  only  to  take  nonruh- 
ment,  or  snatch  a  little  rest  at  night.  His  hands  were  scarred 
and  callous.  When  in  the  palace,  his  passion  for  violent  ezer- 
dse  drove  him  to  the  forge,  whore  for  three  or  fonr  hours  he 
would  work  without  mtermission,  with  a  ponderous  hammer 
fashioning  a  cuirass  or  some  other  piece  of  armor,  and  exhibit- 
ing more  pride  in  being  able  to  tire  out  his  gentle  competitoni 
than  in  more  royal  accomplishments.'  We  have  no  means  of 
tracing  accurately  the  influence  of  the  massacre  upon  others. 
The  Abb^  Brantdme,  however,  eariy  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
fact  that  of  those  who  took  a  principal  part  in  the  work  of  murder 
and  rapine  many  soon  after  met  with  violent  deaths,  either  at 
the  siege  of  La  Bochelle  or  in  the  ensuing  wars,  and  that  the 
riches  diey  had  so  iniquitously  accumulated  profited  them  little.* 
Before  dismissing  the  consideration  of  the  stupendous  crime 
for  which  Divine  vengeance  —  to  use  the  words  of  Sully — 
**  made  France  atone  by  twenty-six  consecutive  years  of  disas- 
ter, carnage,  and  horror,''  •  it  is  at  once  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  glance  at  a  historical  question  which  still  agitates  the 
How  far  WM  worM,  and  for  a  correct  and  impartial  solution  of 
chia^°w?  which  we  are,  perhaps,  more  favorably  situated  than 
■**^""^  were  even  the  contemporaries  of  the  event.  I  allude 
to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  Church, 
and  the  Pope  in  particular,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 

'  Relation  of  Sigitmondo  Gavalli.  I  follow  the  r6mim6  of  Basohet,  La 
diplomatie  Tdnitienne,  556,  562. 

'  '^  LeaiB  butiiiB  et  xiohesses  ne  lenr  proffitarent  point,  non  pins  qa*ik  pla- 
■ieazs  maasaoreozs,  ^acquemena,  pillardx  et  paillards  de  la  feate  de  Sainct- 
Barthelexny  qne  j'aj  cognen,  an  moina  dea  prindpanz,  qni  ne  yeaqnizent 
gni^res  longtemps  qn*ila  ne  fnatent  tnes  an  siege  de  la  Boobelle,  et  aatras 
gnerres  qui  vindrent  empr^  et  qni  fnrent  anaai  pauTtea  qne  deyant.  Anan, 
oomme  dlaoient  lea  Espagnolz  pillards,  ^  Que  el  dioNo  lee  avia  dado^  d  diaUola 
avia  Uevado.'  '*  (Enyres,  L  277  (Ed.  of  HiBt.  Soc.  of  Fr.,  1864).  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  fate  of  the  f amons  assassin  who  boasted  of  haying  killed  four  hondred 
men  that  day  with  his  ovm  arm,  and  who  afterward,  haying  embraced  a  her- 
mits life,  was  finally  hnng  for  the  crime  of  murdering  trayeUers  (Agrippa 
d'Aubign^,  ii.  20) ;  and  to  that  of  Gooonnas,  put  to  death  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  conspiraoy  of  which  I  shaU  shortly  haye  to  speak. 

>  Mi^moires  de  Sully,  i.  28,  29. 
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So  far  as  Queen  Catharine  was  concerned  (and  the  same  is  true 
of  some  of  her  advisers),  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  no  zeal  for  reli- 
gion controlled  her  conduct.  A  dissolute  and  ambitious  woman, 
and,  moreover,  almost  an  avowed  atheist,  she  could  not  have 
acted  from  a  sincere  but  mistaken  belief  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
exterminate  heresy.  But  among  the  inferior  agents  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  tliere  were  some  who  believed  them- 
selves to  be  doing  God  service  in  ridding  the  world  of  the  ene- 
mies of  His  church.  Had  not  the  preachers  in  their  sermons  ex- 
tolled the  deed  as  the  most  meritorious  that  could  be  performed, 
and  as  famiBhing  an nnqnestionable  passport  to  paradise?  The 
number,  however,  of  these  rdtgioua  assassins — if  so  we  may 
style  them — could  be  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  multi- 
tude of  those  to  whom  religion  served  merely  as  a  pretext, 
while  cupidity  or  partisan  hatred  was  the  true  motive ;  men 
who,  nevertheless,  derived  their  incentive  from  the  lessons  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  and  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
giving  loose  rein  to  their  passions,  but  for  the  suggestions  of 
these  sanguinary  teachers.  At  the  bar  of  history  the  priesthood 
that  countenanced  assassination  must  be  held  no  less  accoim table 
for  the  actions  of  this  class  than  for  the  deeds  of  more  sincere 
devotees. 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Papal  Church,  whether  the  queen  mother  and  the  king's  minis- 
ters were  honest,  or  were  Roman  Catholics,  or,  indeed,  Christians 
only  in  name.  If  the  Pope  had  for  years,  by  letter  and  by  his 
accredited  agents,  been  insinuating  that  the  life  of  a  heretic  was 
a  thing  of  little  value ;  if  he  systematically  advocated  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  opposed  every  negotiation  for  peace,  every 
truce,  every  edict  of  pacification  that  did  not  look  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Huguenots ;  if  he  had  familiarized  the  minds  of 
king  and  queen  with  the  thought  of  justifiable  massacre,  it  is 
of  little  importance  to  ascertain  whether  his  too  ready  pupils 
executed  the  injunction  from  a  pure  desire  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  Papal  See,  or  with  more  selfish  designs.  Un- 
fortunately for  humanity  and  for  religion,  the  course  I  have 
indicated  was  that  which  had  been  consistently  and  indefatig- 
ably  pursued  during  the  entire  pontificate  of  Pius  the  Fifth, 
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and  during  lihe  few  monOiB  that  had  elapeed  sinoe  the  election 
of  his  snocesaor. 

Contrary  to  the  firm  persnasion  of  the  ProtestiuitB  who  wrote 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  masBacre,  we  mnet  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  we  ha^e  already  seen,'  acquit  Gregory  the  Thuteenth 
onsoty  pcob-  o^  ftDJ  knowledge  of  the  disaster  impending  over 
arthTtotS?  ^^  admiral  and  the  Huguenots,  It  was  what  he 
•dMHMra.  sighed  for  and  prayed  for,  but  with  little  hope  of 
seeing  the  accomplishment.  In  feet,  he  Was  brought  to  tlie 
verge  of  despair  in  respect  to  the  hold  of  the  papacy  upon  the 
kingdom  of  I>ahce.  Nuncio  Salviati,  at  Paris,  had,  indeed,  con- 
ceived the  hope  that  some  disaster  would  befal  the  Hugneuots 
in  consequence  of  Coligny's  imprudence  and  the  desperation  of 
the  queen  mother  and  of  the  BomaA  Catholic  party  at  finding 
the  authority  slipping  from  their  hands.  But  his  astonishment 
and  that  of  the  pontiff  at  the  general  massacre  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  surpassed  only  by  their  common  delight.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  despatches  from  Salviati  to  the  Roman  secretary 
of  state,  which  have  been  suffered  to  find  their  way  into  print, 
seem  to  settle  this  point  beyond  all  controversy. 

We  have  in  previous  chapters  seen  the  Pope  assisting  Chailes 
with  money  and  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  last  two  wars 
against  the  Huguenots.  But  this  aid  was  accompanied 
^i^tes  the  with  perpetual  exhortations  to  do  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  committed  by  his  pre- 
decessors. "  That  heresy  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  same  kingdom 
with  the  worship  of  the  Catholic  religion,''  writes  Pius  the  Fifth 
to  Sigismund  Augustus  of  Poland,  "is  proved  by  that  very 
example  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  your  Majesty  brings 
up  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  yourself.  If  the  former  kings  of 
France  had  not  suffered  this  evil  to  grow  by  n^lect  and  indul- 
gence, they  would  easily  have  been  able  to  extirpate  heresy  and 
secure  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  realm." "  Of  all  the  leaders 
of  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Alva  alone  earned,  by  his  unrelenting 


I  See  ante,  p.  530-583. 

*  Apostoliounim  Pii  Quinti  Epistolanim  libri  qninqne.  Letter  of  lUieli  98, 
1558,  p.  73. 
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destruction  of  heretics,  tlie  unqualified  approval  of  the  pontiff. 
When  the  tidimrs  of  the  successes  of  the  "  Blood  Conn- 
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tbe  cnaeiuw  cil "  reached  Rome,  Pius  could  not  contain  himself  for 
joy.  He  must  congratulate  the  duke,  and  spur  him  on 
in  a  course  upon  which  the  blessing  of  Heaven  so  manifestly 
rested.  "  Nothing  can  occur  to  us,"  said  he,  "  more  glorious  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Church,  or  more  delightful  to  the  truly  paternal 
disposition  of  our  mind  to  all  men,  than  when  we  perceive  that 
warriors  and  very  brave  generals,  such  as  we  previously  knew 
you  to  be  and  now  find  you  in  this  most  perilous  war,  consult 
not  their  own  interest,  nor  their  own  glory  alone,  but  war  in  be- 
half of  that  Almighty  God  who  stands  ready  to  crown  His  soldiers 
contending  for  Him  and  His  glory,  not  with  a  corruptible  crown, 
but  with  one  that  is  eternal  and  fadeth  not  away." ' 

With  this  express  indorsement  of  Alva's  merciless  cnielty 
before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  Pius  demanded 
of  Charles  of  France.  Early  in  1569,  while  sending  the  Duke  of 
He  repeatedly  Sforza  with  auxiliaries,  he  wrote  to  the  king:  "When 
mSSliythT'  Grod  shall  by  His  kindness  have  given  to  you  and  to 
Hmcnenou.  ^  ^  ^^  hopc,  the  victory,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
punish  the  heretics  and  their  leaders  with  all  severity,  and 
thus  justly  to  avenge  not  only  your  own  wrongs,  but  those  of 
Almighty  God :  in  order  tliat,  by  your  execution  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  they  may  pay  the  penalty  which  they  have 
deserved  by  their  crimes.""  After  the  battle  of  Jamac  and 
Conde's  death,  we  have  seen  that  Pius  wrote  promptly,  bidding 
Charles  '*  pursue  and  destroy  the  remnants  of  the  enemy,  and 
wholly  tear  up  not  only  the  roots  of  an  evil  so  great  and  which 
had  gathered  to  itself  such  strength,  but  even  the  very  fibres  of 
the  roots.**  He  begged  him  not  to  spare  those  who  had  not 
spared  God  nor  their  king."  To  Catharine  and  tothe  Duke  of 
Ajijou,  to  the  Caixiinal  of  6om*bon,  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, the  same  language  was  addressed.  Again  and  again  the 
Pope  held  up  the  example  of  Saul,  who  disregarded  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord  through  Samuel  and  spared  the  Amalekites, 

I  Pii  Qointi  Bpistoltt,  111.  '  Ibid.,  150. 

*  Ibid.,  152.    See  ante,  chapter  zyi.,  p.  308. 
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as  a  eolemn  warning  against  disobedience.  To  the  qneen 
mother  he  said :  ^^  Under  no  circumstances  and  from  no  con- 
siderations ought  the  enemies  of  God  to  be  spared.'  If  jonr 
Majesty  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  seek  with  right  purpose 
of  mind  and  a  simple  heart  the  honor  of  Almighty  Gh3d,  and 
shall  assail  the  foes  of  the  Catholic  religion  openly  and  freely 
even  to  extermination,*  be  well  assured  that  the  Divine  assist- 
ance will  never  fail,  and  that  still  greater  victories  will  be  pre- 
pared by  God  for  you  and  for  the  king  your  son,  until,  wAen 
all  shall  ha/ve  been  destroyed^  the  pristine  worship  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  shall  be  restored  to  tliat  most  Ulnstrious  reabn.'' ' 
The  Ddie  of  Anjou  was  urged  to  incite  his  brother  to  punish 
the  rebels  with  great  severity,  and  to  be  inexorable  in  refusing 
the  prayers  of  all  who  would  intercede  for  theoL*  Charies  was 
given  to  understand  tliat  if,  induced  by  any  motives,  he  should 
defer  the  punishment  of  God's  enemies,  he  would  certainly 
tempt  the  Divine  patience  to  change  to  anger.* 

Tlie  victory  of  Moncontoiir  furnished  an  occasion  for  fresh 
exhortations  to  the  king  not  to  neglect  to  inflict  upon  the  ene- 
mies of  Almighty  God  the  punishments  fixed  by  the  laws. 
"  For  what  else  would  this  be,"  said  Pius,  "  tlian  to  make  of  no 
effect  the  blessing  of  God,  namely,  victory  itself,  whose  fruit 
indeed  consists  in  this,  that  by  just  punishment  the  execrable 
heretics,  common  enemies,  having  been  taken  away,  the  fonner 
peace  and  tranquillity  should  be  restored  to  the  kingdom.  And 
do  not  allow  yourself,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  empty  name  of 
pity,  to  be  deceived  so  far  as  to  seek,  by  pardoning  Divine 
injuries,  to  obtain  false  praise  for  compassion ;  for  nothing  is 
more  cruel  than  that  pity  and  compassion  which  is  extended  to 
the  impious  and  those  who  deserve  the  worst  of  torments."*'  *  The 

'  ^^  Nullo  modo,  nalliaqae  de  causiB,  hostdbas  Dei  paroendam  est." 

*  ^^  Catholic89  religionis  hostes  aperte  ao  libere  ad  intemecionem  naque 
oppugnaverit.**    Ibid.,  155. 

<  ''  Deletis  omnibus/'  etc.    Ibid.,  155.  «  Ibid.,  180,  161. 

•Ibid.,  166. 

*  *^  Neo  vero,  vano  pietatis  nomine  objecto,  te  eo  tuque  dedpi  ainaa,  ut  con- 
donaudia  diyinis  injuriis  falsam  tibi  miserioordisB  laudem  quflBraa:  nihil  eiil 
enim  ea  pietate  miserioordiaque  crudeUna,  qus  in  impioa  et  ultima  supplidA 
meritos  conf ertur.  ^    Ibid. ,  242. 
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work  b^nn  by  victories  in  the  field  was,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  institution  of  inquisitors  of  the  faith  in  every  city, 
and  the  adoption  of  such  other  measures  as  might,  with  Gkxi's 
help,  at  length  create  the  kingdom  anew  and  restore  it  to  its 
former  state.* 

As  often  as  romors  of  n^otiations  for  peace  reached  him, 
Pius  was  in  anguish  of  soul,  and  wrote  to  Charles,  to  Catharine, 
to  Anjou,  to  the  French  cardinals,  in  almost  the  same  words. 
He  protested  that,  as  light  has  no  communion  with  darkness, 
so  no  compact  between  Catholics  and  heretics  could  be  other 
than  f eign^  and  full  of  treachery.'  As  the  prospect  of  peace 
grew  more  distinct,  his  prc^ostications  of  coming  disaster 
grew  darker,  and  sounded  almost  like  threats.  Even  if  the 
heretics,  in  concluding  the  peace,  had  no  intention  of  laying 
snares,  God  would  put  it  into  their  minds  as  a  punishment  to 
the  king.  ^'Now,  how  fearful  a  tiling  it  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God,  who  is  wont  not  only  to  chastise  the 
corrupt  manners  of  men  by  war,  but,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
kings  and  people,  to  dash  kingdoms  in  pieces,  and  to  transfer 
them  from  their  ancient  masters  to  new  ones,  is  too  evident  to 
need  to  be  proved  by  examples." '  When  at  last  the  peace  of 
Saint  Germain  was  definitely  concluded,  the  Pope  did  not  cease 
to  lament  over  "  a  pacification  in  which  the  conquered  heretics 
imposed  upon  the  victorious  king  conditions  so  horrible  and  so 
pernicious  that  he  could  not  speak  of  them  without  tears." 
And  he  expressed  at  the  same  time  his  paternal  fears  lest  tlie 
young  Charles  and  those  who  had  consented  to  the  imholy 
compact  would  be  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  that  seeing 
they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  hear.* 

To  his  last  breath  Pius  retained  tlie  same  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  the  heretics  of  France.  He  violently  opposed  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  sister  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  instructed  his 
envoy  at  the  French  court  to  bring  up  again  that  "  matter  of 

>  '*  HaaretioiB  pravitatis  inquisitores  per  aingnlas  oivitates  oonBtltuere." 
Ibid.,  242. 

*  Letter  of  Jan.  29, 1570,  ibid.,  267. 

s  Letter  of  AprU  23,  1570,  ibid. ,  275. 

«  Letter  to  Caidinal  Bourbon,  Sept.  28,  1570,  ibid.,  282,  288. 
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00  fiital  to  the  OathoUflB."''  HislMt  letten  are  m 
•aagoiiiaiy  as  hii  fint  Meanwhile  hk  aefcB  eoiTeqxmded  wkh 
his  worda,  and  left  the  King  of  France  and  his  mother  in  no 
doubt  leapeeting  the  valne  whioh  the  {nretonded  vioegerait  <rf 
God  npon  earth,  and  the  fatore  saint,'  set  npon  the  life  of  a 
heretie;  for,  when  the  town  of  Mcmas  waa  on  one  occasion 
captoied  by  the  Boman  Catholic  forces,  and  a  number  of  pris- 
oners were  taken,  Pins — ^  soch,'*  his  admiring  biogiis^pher  in- 
forma  ns,  ^  was  his  boming  seal  for  religion  ^ — ransomed  Asm 
from  the  hands  of  their  eaptora,  that  he  mi^^  have  llie  satis- 
fsetion  of  ordering  their  public  ezecation  in  the  pontifical  citj 
of  Av^non  t'  And  when  the  same  holy  father  learned  that 
Ciount  Santa  Fiore,  the  commander  of  the  piqpal  troopa  aent  to 
Ciharies^s  assistance,  had  acoqptod  the  offer  of  a  ransom  for  the 
life  of  a  distinguidied  Huguenot  nobleman,  he  wrote  to  him 
ccnnplaining  bitterly  that  he  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  which 
were  that  every  heretic  tliat  fell  into  his  hands  should  straigiit- 
way  be  put  to  death/  As,  however,  Pius  wanted  not  Hugne- 
not  treasure,  but  Huguenot  blood,  with  more  consistency  tiiiau 


>  Letter  to  Charles  IX.,  Janoaiy  25,  1573,  ibid.,  443. 

*  Saint  Pioa  V.  is,  I  belieye,  the  onlj  pope  that  has  been  oanonised  sinoe 
Saint  Celestine  V.,  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

'  '^  Qui  autem  a  miiitibue  captivi  ducebantur,  eos  Piua  pretio  redemptoe,  in 
jusque  sibi  yindioatoe,  atque  Avenionem  perduotos,  publico  supplicio  affid- 
endoe  pro  ardenti  tno  reHgianis  studh  decrerit."  Gabutiua,  Vita  Pii  Quinti, 
Acta  Sanctorum  Maii,  §  97,  p.  642. 

^  **  Id  Piujs  ubi  cognoTit,  de  Gomite  SanctflB  Flora  oonquestus  eat,  quod 
juBsa  non  fecisset,  dudum  imperantis,  neeandoa  praUnui  eae  hareUam  amna 
quoKumque  UU  eapere  potuisset.^*  Ibid.,  g  125.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  holding  these  sentiments,  Pius  V.  did  not  stand  alone ;  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  pontifical  throne  were  of  the  same  mind.  We  haTe  seen  the 
anger  of  Paul  IV.,  in  1558,  upon  learning  that  Henrj  IL  had  spared  D*Andelol 
(see  ante,  chapter  TiiL,  toL  i,  p.  320).  Paul  was  for  instantaneoos  execu- 
tion, and  did  not  believe  a  heretic  oouUl  ever  be  converted.  He  told  the  French 
ambassador  ^*  que  c'estoit  abus  d*estimer  que  un  hMtique  rerint  jamais ; 
que  oe  n*estoit  que  toute  dissimulation,  et  que  c'estoit  un  mal  oil  fl  ne  ftdloit 
que  le  feu,  et  soubdain !  '*  The  last  expression  is  a  due  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  See  to  heresy  under  every  sucoessiTe  occupant  of  the  papal 
throne.  Letter  of  La  Bourdaiaidre  to  the  constable,  Borne,  Febu  96,  IftSO, 
MS.  Nat.  Libw  Pivis,  BnlMte,  xxvii.  (1879)  105, 
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at  first  appears,  he  ordered  tlie  captive  nobleman  whose  head 
had  been  spared  to  be  released  without  ransom.* 

With  such  continual  papal  exhortations  to  bloodshed,  before 
OS,  with  such  suggestive  examples  of  the  treatment  which  here- 
tics ought,  according  to  the  pontiff,  to  receive,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  extravagant  joy  displayed  at  Rome  over  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  massacre,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  find  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  guilty — if  not,  by  a  happy  acci- 
dent, of  having  known  or  devised  the  precise  mode  of  its 
execution,  at  least  of  having  long  instigated  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Without  the  teachings 
of  Pius  the  Fifth,  the  conspiracy  of  Catharine  and  Anjou  would 
have  been  almost  impossible.  Without  the  preaching  of  priests 
and  friars  at  Lent  and  Advent,  the  passions  of  the  low  popu- 
lace could  not  have  been  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  perpetrating  atrocities  which  will  forever  render 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth  infamous  in  the  French  annals. 


One  of  the  meet  yiyid  aoooants  of  the  maasaore  in  any  city  (mtaide  of  Paris 
ia  the  contemporary  narrative  of  Johann  Wilhelm  von  Botsheim,  a  young  Ger- 

man,  who  was  at  the  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  Orleans.  It 
ooont  of  the  forms  the  sequel  to  the  description  of  the  Parisian  massacre,  to 
gJJ^I^"  •*     which  reference  has  already  been  made  several  times,  and  was 

first  published  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Ebeling,  in  his  **  Archivalische  Bei- 
trage  tur  Geschichte  Frankrelchs  unter  Carl  IX.'*  (Leipsic,  1872),  129-180.  It 
was  also  translated  into  French  by  M.  Charles  Read,  for  the  number  of  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Thistoire  du  protestantisme  frauQais  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  narration  centres  in  the  anxieties  and  dangers  of  the  little 
community  of  Germans  in  attendance  upon  the  famous  law  school.  Besides 
this,  however,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  general  features  of  the  bloody 
transactionB.  The  first  intimation  of  Goligny's  wounding  reached  the  Protes- 
tants as  they  were  returning  from  the  preche,  but  created  less  excitement  be- 
cause of  the  statement  accompanying  it,  that  Charles  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased at  the  occurrence.  That  night  a  messenger  arrived  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  provoet  of  the  city,  announcing  the  death  of  the  admiral  and 
the  Huguenots  of  Paris,  and  enjoining  the  like  execution  at  Orleans.  Although 
the  letters  bore  the  royal  seal,  the  information  they  contained  appeared  so 

*  OabutiuB,  uH  w^g/ra. 
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iDoradiUe  tiMl  tiM  pnmMl  ocMuundfld  tha  maHHifar  to  ba  impiimwd  mtfl 
two  eaptaing,  whom  ho  at  onoa  daapatohad  to  Paris,  xatamad  bringing  full 
oonllxiiiatioii  of  tha  atorj.  Tha  proroat^  %  man  aToraa  to  Uoodahed,  ianad, 
aariy  on  Mondaj  morning,  aa  a  pracanlaonaxy  maaaara,  an  otdar  to  goaid  tha 
oltgr  gataa  Bat  iha  oontvol  of  alEaiia  xapidlj  paaaad  out  ot  hia  Imnda ;  and, 
thiaatonad  with  daath  baoanae  of  hia  modaxatooonnaala,  tha  paofoat  waa  him- 
aalf  fozoad  to  taka  lefnga  for  aafatj  in  tha  citadd.  Tan  oa|>tainii,  at  thahaad 
of  an  many  banda  of  aoldian,  rolad  tha  dtgr,  and  wera  f  oramoat  in  tha  wo«k 
of  nrardar  and  zafrina  that  now  ananad.  Bnt  thaze  wera  otiier  banda  angagad 
in  tha  Mma  oooapation,  not  to  ^aak  of  aingla  pataona  aoting  ateiollj  on  thair 
own  aoooont.  MoeaovaEi  f oar  hondrad  nilBana  oama  in  from  tha  ooontiy, 
intant  npon  making  np  for  loaaaa  which  thc^y  piatandad  to  have  aoatained 
daring  tha  lato  oiril  wax*.  Th^  ahowad  no  maroy  to  tha  Hngaenoto  that  fell 
into  thair  handa.  Of  tha  Frotaatanta  aeaiody  ona  mada  resiatanoa,  ao  hopa- 
laai  waa  thair  aitaation.  Piaarra  FilUar,  %  ball-f  oonder,  had  indeed  bonad 
hia  door  with  iron ;  bat,  finding  that  hia  amailanta  wera  on  tha  point  of  forcing 
tha  entranoe,  ha  first  threw  hia  mon^  from  a  window,  ai^d  than,  aeiiing  hia 
opportunity  when  tha  ndacraanta  wera  aorambUng  for  their  priae,  deluged 
them  with  molten  lead ;  after  which  he  aet  fire  to  hia  hooee,  and  periahed, 
with  hia  wife  and  children.  Id  the  flsmea. 

There  is,  happily,  no  need  of  repeating  here  the  ahocking  detaila  of  tha 
batchery  told  by  the  student.  As  a  German,  and  not  generally  known  to 
be  a  Protestant,  he  managed  to  escape  the  fate  of  his  Huguenot  friends,  but 
he  witnessed,  and  was  forced  to  appear  to  applaud,  the  most  revolting  exhi- 
bitions both  of  cruelty  and  of  selfishness.  His  favorite  professor,  the  venerable 
Fran9ois  Taillebois,  after  having  been  twice  plundered  by  bands  of  marauders, 
waa  treacherously  conducted  by  the  second  band  to  the  Loire,  despatched  with 
the  dagger,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  *'  The  last  lecture,  which  he  gave  on 
Monday  at  nine  o^clock,**  says  his  pupil,  *^  was  on  the  Lex  Cameiia  [de  sicoriis] 
of  which  he  made  the  demonstration  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.'*  It  is 
pitiful  to  read  that  even  professors  in  the  university  were  not  ashamed  to  en- 
rich their  libraries  by  the  plunder  of  the  law-books  of  their  ooUeag^ea,  or  of 
their  scholars.  The  writer  traced  his  own  copies  of  Alciat,  of  Mynsinger  and 
**  Speculator,'*  to  the  shelves  of  Laurent  Oodefroid,  Professor  of  the  Pandects, 
and  the  entire  library  of  his  brother  Bemhard  to  thoae  of  his  neighbor,  Dr. 
Beanpied,  Professor  of  Canon  Law. 

In  the  midst  of  the  almost  univeraal  unchaining  of  the  worst  paaaiona  of 
honum  or  demoniacal  natare,  it  is  pleaaant  to  noto  a  few  exoaptiona.  Some 
Boman  Catholics  were  found  not  only  onwilling  to  imbrue  their  handa  in  the 
blood  of  their  Huguenot  neighbors  and  friends,  but  aotuaUy  ready  to  incur 
personal  peril  in  rescuing  them  from  aasassination.  Such  magnanimity,  how- 
ever, was  very  rare.  All  respect  for  authority  human  or  divine,  all  aense  of 
shame  or  pity,  all  fear  of  hell  and  hope  of  heaven,  seemed  to  have  been  oUit- 
exated  from  the  breasts  of  the  murderers.  The  blasphemous  words  of  the 
furious  Captain  GaiUard,  when  oppoaed  in  his  plan  to  destroy  Botzheim  and 
his  fellow  (Germans,  truly  expressed  the  sentiments  which  others  might  pos- 
sibly have  heaitoted  to  utter  ao  distinctly :  *'  Par  la  mort  Dieu !  il  fant  qu'il 
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aoife.  .  .  .  n  n'j  a  nj  Dieu,  nj  diable,  nj  jnge  qui  me  pnisse  com- 
mander.  Yoetre  Tie  est  en  ma  pnissanoe,  il  fault  mourir.  .  .  .  Baillez- 
ino7  mon  esp^,  je  taerai  Vvaig  aprds  Tantre,  je  ne  saurois  tuer  trestoos  ft  la  f  ois 
avec  la  piatoUe."  Men,  with  blood-stained  hands  and  clothes,  boasted  over 
their  oups  of  having  plundered  and  murdered  thirty,  forty,  fifty  men  each. 
At  last,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  after  the  Huguenots  had  been  almost  all 
killed,  an  edict  was  published  prohibiting  murder  and  pillage  on  pain  of  death. 
Gallows,  too,  were  erected  in  nearly  every  street,  to  hang  the  disobedient ;  but 
not  a  man  was  hung,  and  the  murders  still  continued.  Soon  after  a  second 
edict  directed  the  restoration  of  stolen  property  to  its  rightful  owners ;  it  was 
a  mere  trick  to  entice  any  remaining  Huguenot  from  his  refuge  and  secure 
his  i^prehension  and  death.  The  Huguenots  were  not  even  able  to  recover, 
at  a  later  time,  the  property  they  had  intrusted  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
friends  in  time  of  danger,  and  did  not  dare  to  bring  the  latter  before  courts  of 
justice.  The  Huguenots  killed  at  Orleans,  in  this  writer^s  opinion,  were  at 
leart  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  even  two  thousand,  in  number. 

The  Pope*s  anxiety  that  Charles  should  pursue  his  work  of  extermination 
to  the  bitter  end  is  but  too  clearly  attested.  In  the  bull  proclaiming  a  jubi- 
lee, Gr^^ry  recites  his  visit,  in  company  with  his  venerable 
PoM^that  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^®  cardinals,  to  the  church  of  San  Marco,  and  declares 
manure  his  object  to  have  been  not  merely  to  render  thanks  to  God 
iiDoe.  ^'^  Almighty,  but  to  beseech  Him  ^'of  His  immense  goodness  to 
deign  to  preserve  and  guard  the  king  in  the  prosecution  of  so 
pious  and  salutary  a  design,"  and  to  minister  to  his  majesty  *^  strength  to 
purge  his  heretofore  very  religious  kingdom  of  most  pestilential  heresies,  and 
restore  it  to  the  pristine  worship  of  the  Catholic  religion.*'  In  the  same  docu- 
ment the  faithful  axe  enjoined  to  supplicate  Heaven  that  what  the  moet 
Christian  king  ''has  by  Divine  suggestion  (Deo  auctore)  resolved  to  do,  he 
may  have  the  power,  with  God^s  assistance  (ipso  operante),  to  fulfil.*'  (See 
the  text  in  Lord  Acton's  letter  to  the  London  Timea^  of  Nov.  24,  1874).  By 
his  nuncio,  and  subsequently  by  his  special  legate,  Orsini,  the  pontiff,  while 
expressing  his  delight  at  **  the  glorious  and  truly  incomparable  achievement" 
of  Charles,  repeatedly  reminded  his  majesty  of  the  promise  which  he  had  given 
Salviati,  that  soon  (infra  poohi  giomi)  not  a  single  Huguenot  should  remain 
in  all  his  dominions.  (Despatch  of  Orsini,  apud  Aeton^  ttbiiupra.)  Mean- 
while there  is,  unfortunately,  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Pope  was  fully 
aware  of  the  true  character  of  the  massacre.  He  knew  that  it  was  justified 
by  no  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  king  and  his  brothers.  The  first 
despatch  of  Salviati,  dated  Aug.  24th,  read  in  the  consistory  of  Sept  6th  (see 
the  letter  from  Rome  appended  to  Capilupi,  ed.  of  1574,  p.  84),  contains  no 
allusion  to  such  a  discovery  (see  the  despatch  in  Mackintosh,  iii  App.  G.<. 
The  despatch  of  Sept  2d  referred,  indeed,  to  the  pretended  discovery  of  a 
Protestant  plot,  but  denounced  it  as  not  only  false  but  absurd  in  the  extreme. 
^*  Cela  n'en  demeurera  pas  moins  faux  en  tous  points,  et  ce  serait  une  honte 
pour  quiconque  est  ft  m6me  de  connaitre  quelque  chose  aux  affaires  de  ce 
monde  de  le  cxoire."    (Chateaubriand's  trans,  apud  Acton  ubi  iupra. ) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  BBQTJEL  OF  THB  HASSACRB,  TO  THB  DBATH  OF  CHARLBB 

THB  NINTH. 

The  blow  had  been  struck  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to 
be  exterminated.  If  a  single  adherent  of  the  reformed  faith 
wide-»pr«d  still  Hvcd  iu  Parfs,  he  dared  not  show  his  face.  France 
**^''  had,  as  usual,  copied  the  example  of  the  capital,  and 

there  were  few  districts  to  which  the  fratricidal  plot  had  not 
extended.  Enough  blood  had  been  shed,  it  would  seem,  to 
satisfy  the  most  sanguinary  appetite.  After  the  massacre  in 
which  tlie  admiral  and  all  the  most  noted  leaders  had  perished — 
after  the  defection  of  Henry  of  Kavarre  and  his  more  cour- 
ageous cousin,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  feeble  rem- 
nants of  the  Huguenots,  deprived  of  their  head,  could  easily  be 
reduced  to  submission.  The  stipulation  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
when  yielding  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  infamous  project,  would 
be  fulfilled :  not  one  of  the  hated  sect  would  remain  to  reproach 
him  with  his  crime.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  throughout  the 
gi-eater  number  of  the  cities  of  France,  even  where  there  had 
been  no  actual  massacre,  so  wide-spread  was  the  terror,  that 
every  Protestant  had  either  fled  from  the  country  or  sought 
safety  in  concealment,  if  he  had  not  actually  apostatized  from 
the  faith.* 

'  Jean  de  Serres,  Commentaria  de  statu  rel.  et  reipablics,  iv.,  fol.  60  verso, 
I  have  made  use,  up  to  1570.  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
three  volumes  in  1571,  my  copy  being  one  formerly  belonging  to  the  library 
of  Liidovico  Manini,  the  last  doge  of  Venice.  From  1570  on  I  refer  to  the 
edition  of  1575,  which  comprises  a  fourth  and  rarer  volume,  bringing  down 
the  history  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  A  comparison  between  this 
edition  and  the  later  edition  of  1577  brings  out  the  Interesting  circumstaiioe 
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But  when  tlie  storiu  had  spent  its  first  fury,  and  it  became 
once  more  possible  to  look  around  and  measure  its  frightful 
La  Roobdie  effects,  it  was  found  that  the  devastation  was  not  uni- 
Sf«  iS*prot.  versal.  A  few  cities  held  for  the  Huguenots.  La 
•■*"'  """^  Sochelle  and  Sancerre — the  former  on  the  western 
coast,  the  latter  in  the  centre  of  France — with  Montauban, 
[Nismes,  Milhau,  Aubenas,  Privas,  and  certain  other  places  of 
minor  importance  in  the  south,  closed  their  gates,  and  refused 
to  receive  the  royal  governors  sent  them  from  Paris/  Kot 
that  there  were  wanting  those,  even  among  the  Protestants, 
who  interposed  conscientious  scruples,  and  denied  the  right  of 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  king ; '  but  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority the  dictates  of  self-preservation  prevailed  over  the  slavish 
doctrine  of  unquestioning  submission.  The  right  to  worship 
God  as  He  commands  cannot,  they  argued,  be  abridged  even 
by  the  legitimate  sovereign ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  even  the 
gi*eatest  probability  that  he  acts  under  constraint,  or  that  wily 
courtiers  forge  his  name,  since  the  most  contradictory  ordei*s 
emanate  ostensibly  from  him. 

Sucli  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
Kismes.  Here  the  Roman  Catholics  had  displayed  a  more 
charitable  disposition  than  in  many  other  places. 
The  "  juge  mage,"  on  receipt  of  secret  orders  to  mas- 
sacre the  Protestants,  instead  of  complying,  gave  directions  for 
assembling  the  extraordinary  council,  consisting  of  the  magis- 
trates and  most  notable  citizens.  By  this  council,  upon  his 
recommendation,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  close  all  the 
gates  of  Nismes,  with  the  exception  of  one.  This  was  to  be 
guarded  in  turn  by  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants. 
All  the  citizens  were  directed  to  take  a  common  oath  that  they 
would  assist  each  other  without  distinction  of  creed,  and  main- 

that  maoj  Hognenots  of  little  oonrage,  who  at  first  apostatized,  afterward 
retained  to  their  old  faith.  Thus,  the  edition  of  1575  reads  (iv.  51  «. ) :  ''  Viz 
enim  did  poBSlt,  qnam  mnlti  ad  primnm  iUum  impetom  a  Religione  resilue- 
zint,  mortis  amittendaramqne  facnltatom  meto,  quorum  fkrique  etiamnum 
harretU  in  hdo.*^  The  words  I  have  italioLced  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
1577,  as  quoted  by  Soldan,  ii.  478. 

>  Jean  de  Serrea,  iy.,  fol  61.  *  lb.,  ubi  $upra.  - 
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tain  mdesr  and  Becnrityi  in  obedienoe  to  the  king's  anliiariijr, 
and  aooording  to  the  proviaionB  of  hia  edict  of  pacification.  It 
was  a  solemn  scene  when  all  those  present  in  the  great  numi- 
dpal  meeting,  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  among  the  nnm- 
boTi  with  uplifted  hands  called  npon  Gkxl  to  witness  their  en- 
gagement' The  oath  was  well  obsenred.  The  Yisconnt  of 
Joyense^  acting  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Charles  in  Langoedoc, 
at  first  approved  the  compact ;  for  the  king's  early  lettersi  as 
we  have  seeD,  expressed  indignation  at  Coligny's  murder,  and 
ascribed  it  to  the  personal  enmity  of  the  Guiaes.  But  the  vis- 
count took  a  diff^ent  view  of  the  matter  whea  the  mimmrch, 
throwing  off  the  mask,  himself  accepted  the  reeponsibility. 
Joyeuse  now  called  on  ^e  citizens  of  Nismes  to  lay  down  th^ 
arms,  to  expel  all  the  refugees,  and  to  receive  a  garrison.  But 
the  Nismois  firmly  declined  the  summons,  grounding  their  re- 
fusal partly  on  their  duty  to  themselves,  partly  on  the  manifest 
inhumanity  of  surrendering  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain 
butchery.  As  was  true  in  more  than  one  instance,  it  was  the 
people  that,  by  their  decision,  saved  the  rich  from  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  their  own  timid  coimsels.  Most  of  the  judges  of 
the  royal  court  of  justice,  and  most  of  the  opulent  citizens,  ad- 
vocated a  surrender  of  Nismes  to  Joyeuse,  which  must  have 
been  the  pi*elude  to  a  fresh  and  perhaps  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre.* 

Scarcely  less  important  to  the  Protestants  of  soutlicm  France 
was  the  refuge  they  found  in  Montauban.  Begnier,  the  same 
Huguenot  gentleman  who  had  himself  been  rescued 
fi'om  slaughter  at  Paris  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Vezins,*  was  the  instrument  of  its  deliverance.  On  finding 
himself  safe,  his  first  impulse  was  to  hasten  to  Montauban  and 
urge  his  brethren  to  adopt  instant  measures  for  self-defence. 
But  despair  had  taken  possession  of  the  inhabitants.  They  had 
heard  that  the  dreaded  black  cavalry  of  the  ferocious  Montluc, 

>  Borrel,  Histoire  de  r^gliae  r^orm^  de  Ntmoi  (Tonloiue,  ISSS),  pp.  77, 
78,  from  Arohiyes  of  the  H6tel-de-Tille. 

'  J.  de  Serres,  iy.,  fols.  68-70;  Borrel,  Hist,  de  V4gi  x€L  dt  JXUnm,  78| 
79 ;  De  Thou,  iv.  663. 

'  See  ante^  chapter  zyiU.,  p.  480. 
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the  men-at-arms  of  Fontenille,  and  other  troops,  were  on  the 
march  against  them.  Their  enemies  were  already  reported  to 
be  BO  near  the  city  as  Castel-Sarrasin.  Kot  a  gate,  therefore, 
would  the  panic-stricken  citizens  close ;  not  a  sword  would  they 
draw.  Nothing  was  left  but  for  Regnier,  with  the  little  band 
of  less  than  forty  followers  he  had  gathered,  to  abandon  the  de- 
voted place.  As  he  was  wandering  about  the  country,  uncertain 
whither  to  betake  himself,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  very 
enemy  before  whom  Montauban  was  quailing.  Neither  Regnier 
nor  his  handful  of  followers  hesitated.  It  was  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  heroism  in  a  good  cause,  for  there 
were  ten  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.  Happily  the 
ground  was  favorable  to  the  display  of  individual  prowess ;  a 
river  and  a  tributary  brook  rendered  the  field  so  contracted  that 
only  a  few  men  could  fight  abreast.  "  Brethren  and  comrades," 
cried  Regnier,  "  whether  for  life  or  for  combat,  there  is  no  other 
road  than  this."  Then  putting  forward  a  detachment  of  ten 
liorsemen  headed  by  an  experienced  leader,  when  he  saw  the 
enemy  pause  to  put  on  their  helmets,  lie  seized  the  opportunity 
in  true  Huguenot  fashion  to  act  as  the  minister  of  his  followers, 
and  uttered  a  brief  prayer,  devout  and  courageous.  Next  came 
the  charge,  such  as  those  men  of  iron  determination  knew  well 
how  to  make.  The  van  of  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  resist 
them ;  the  cavalry  in  the  centre  was  driven  back  in  confusion 
upon  the  mounted  arquebusiers  of  the  rear.  The  fight  became 
in  a  few  minutes  a  disgraceful  rout,  and  for  a  whole  league  the 
handful  of  Huguenots  continued  the  pursuit.  Of  nearly  four 
hundred  royalists,  eighty  were  killed  and  fifty  captured.  Wlien 
Bonier,  returning  to  Montauban,  brought  the  fiags  of  the 
enemy  and  a  body  of  prisoners  outnumbering  his  own  band,  the 
citizens  renounced  their  fears,  accepted  the  omen  as  a  pledge  of 
Divine  assistance,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  brethren  of 
La  Rochelle.' 

»  Agrippa  d'Anbign^,  Hiat.  tmiv.,  it  88  (Uv.  i,  c.  8).  Neither  De  Thou,  iv. 
(liy.  liii.)659,  nor  J.  de  Serres  (cither  in  his  Commentaria  de  statu  rel.  et 
reip.,  iv.  68,  or  in  hia  Inyentaire  g^n^ral  de  Fhistoire  de  France,  Gendve,  1619), 
makes  any  aUnaion  to  Regnier^s  combat,  while  the  former  expressly,  and  the 
latter  by  implication,  refer  to  his  agency  in  persuading  the  inhabitants  of 
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For  La  Rochelle  had  now  become  the  centre  of  mtereBt,  and 
Montauban,  Kismes,  and  even  Sancerre,  whoee  brave  and  obsti- 
nate siege  will  soon  occupy  us,  were  for  the  time 
the  centra  of  almost  whoUj  dismissed  from  consideration.  The 
strongly  fortified  Protestant  town,  the  only  point 
npon  the  shores  of  the  ocean  which  during  the  former  ci\il 
wars  had  defied  every  assault  of  the  papal  leaders,  was  now  the 
safe  and  favorite  refuge  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  coveted  prey 
of  the  enemy.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  massacre,  a 
stream  of  fugitives  set  in  toward  La  Bochelle.  It  was  not  long 
before  her  hospitable  walls  sheltered  fifty  of  the  Protestant 
nobles  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  fifty-five  ministers,  and 
fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  chiefly  from  Saintonge,  Aunis,  and 
Poitou.  Among  the  new-comers  were  not  a  few  who  had  with 
diflSculty  escaped  from  the  bloody  scenes  at  Paris/  All  were 
inspired  with  tlie  same  courage,  all  possessed  by  the  same  de- 
termination to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible ;  for  the  suc- 
cessive accounts  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  all  parts  of 
France  left  no  doubt  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Rochellois 
should  they  too  succumb. 

And  there  were  not  wanting  circumstances  of  an  alarming 
nature.  At  Brouage,  then  a  flourishing  port  some  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  La  Kochelle,  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
had  been  gathered  under  Philip  Strozzi,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
French  infantry,  while  a  fleet  was  in  course  of  preparation  under 
the  well-known  Baron  de  la  Garde.  This  occurred  previously 
to  the  massacre.  The  force,  it  was  given  out,  was  intended  for 
a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spaniards.  While  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Coligny,  forming  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  William 
of  Orange,  should  attack  Alva  in  Flanders,  Strozzi  and  La  Garde 
were  to  make  a  diversion  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  La  HochcUe  gave  little  credit  to  this  explana- 
tion, and  even  the  personal  assurances  of  the  admiral  had  not 

entirciv  removed  their  fears  that  their  own  destruction  was  in- 

» 

Montauban  to  espouse  the  Protestant  cause  in  arms.  I  incline  to  think, 
nevertheless,  that  D*Aubignc  has  neither  misplaced  nor  exaggerated  a  bril- 
liant little  affair  which  was  certainly  to  his  taste. 

'  J.  de  Serres,  De  statu,  etc.,  iv.,  fol.  G3;  Do  Thou,  ir.  (liv.  liiL)  647. 
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tended.  It  i&  not  strange,  therefore,  that  they  accepted  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  as  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  their  suspicions,  and  at  once  took 
measures  for  protecting  their  city  against  surprise  or  open  as- 
sault. Nor  is  it  altogether  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  their  ap- 
prehensions were  unfoimded.  There  were  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  contemporary  writers,  who  felt  no  doubt  that  Strozzi 
was  waiting  with  sealed  orders  for  the  coming  of  the  fatal 
twenty-fourth  of  August.  Two  months  before,  they  say,  tliere 
had  been  sent  him  by  Catharine  de'  Medici  a  packet  which  he 
was  strictly  forbidden  to  open  until  tliat  day.  It 
terof  oatiui.  proved  to  be  a  letter  of  instruction  couched  in  these 
words:  "Strozzi,  I  notify  you  that  this  day,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  the  admiral  and  all  the  Huguenots 
who  were  with  him  here  have  been  slain.  Consequently,  take 
diligent  measures  to  make  yourself  master  of  La  Bochelle,  and 
do  to  the  Huguenots  who  shall  fall  into  your  hands  the  same  that 
we  have  done  to  those  who  were  here.  Take  good  heed  that 
you  fail  not,  insomuch  as  you  fear  to  displease  the  king  my  son, 
and  myself.     Catharine."  ' 

If ,  as  I  can  but  believe,  this  letter  be  spurious,  none  the  less 
may  it  serve  to  indicate  how  firmly'  the  persuasion  was  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  that  insidious  designs  were 
cherished  against  La  Bochelle. 

It  was  not  long  before  those  designs  began  to  develop. 
Strozzi,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  had  sent  a  deputation,  avow- 
Detignsnpoii  ^y  to  obtaiu  explanations  respecting  the  cii'cuni- 
**^*'^^'  stances  of  the  massacre,  but  in  reality  to  discover  the 
plans  of  the  government,  graciously  offered  some  companies  of 
his  soldiers  for  their  protection.  But  the  Rochellois  with  equal 
politeness  declined  to  accept  such  help.  Meanwhile,  they  set 
themselves  vigorously  at  work,  and  not  only  organized  the  in- 
habitants and  refugees  into  companies  for  military  defence,  but 
repaired  and  manned  the  fortifications,  and  introduced  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  into  the  city.*    A 

>  BeyeiUe-Maldii,  000;  BoBebii  PhUad^phi  Dialog!  (1574),  i  57. 
*Aiodre,  Hiatoixe  de  la  Bodhelle,  L  405.     Tba  reoorda  of  tho  onstoma 
ahowed  that  80,000  oaaka  of  wine  wexe  brought  in.    An  ample  anpply  of  pow- 
VOL.  IL-87 
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taw  days  later,  letters  were  received  from  GharleB  himselfy 
which,  while  endeavoring  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
respectmg  recent  occonenees,  pronused  them  fall  protection  in 
their  religions  rights,  prodaimed  the  king's  unaltered  determina- 
tion to  maintain  his  edict,  and  called  npon  them  to  receive  with 
doe  submission  M.  de  Biron,  whom  he  sent  them  to  be  their 
governor.  No  better  choice  could  have  been  made  among  the 
Boman  Catholics ;  for  Biron,  it  was  currently  reported,  so  far 
from  approving  of  severity,  had  himself  narrowly  escaped  bdng 
involveil  in  the  massacre,  and  had  owed  his  safely  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  conmiand  at  the  arsenaL 

The  shrewd  Bochelloia,  however,  while  they  greeted  the 
king's  assurances  with  all  outward  show  of  credit,  were  not 
willing  to  be  duped.  They  listened  reepectfully  to  the  kingfs- 
envoys,  and  professed  themselves  his  most  devoted  subjects; 
but  they  be^ed  to  be  excused  from  receiving  Marshal  Biron  as 
their  governor  until  the  troops  of  Strozzi  should  have  been 
removed  from  their  dangerous  proximity  to  tlie  city,  and  until 
the  fleet  should  have  set  sail  from  Brouage.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  Biron  himself  obtain  better  conditions,  when,  having 
sought  an  interview  with  the  deputies  of  La  Rochelle  outside  of 
the  walls,  be  entreated  them,  with  sincere  or  well-feigned  emo- 
tion, to  forestall  the  ruin  impending  over  them/  In  vain  did 
he  humor  their  claim,  dating  from  n^l  concessions  and  long 
prescription,  that  La  Rochelle  need  receive  no  garrison  but  of 
her  own  municipal  militia.*  In  vain  did  he  ofFer  to  make  his 
entry  with  but  one  or  two  followers,  and  promise  that,  when 
they  had  duly  submitted,  he  would  secure  them  from  injury  at 
the  hands  of  the  royal  troops,  and  would  relieve  them  of  the 
presence  of  a  fleet.  The  citizens  were  inflexible.  The  experi- 
ence of  Castres,  where  lately  the  credulous  inhabitants  had  in- 

der  was  also  secured  by  offering  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent,  to  all  that  imported 
it  from  abroad. 

<  Jean  de  Serree,  !▼.,  fol.  S5;  De  Thou,  iv.  640. 

*  ^^AflSrmabant  vero  haudquaquam  se  faoere  contra  offtdnm  et  antiqoa  ma 
priyilegia,  per  qusB  illis  tribueretur  exemptio  ab  omni  pneterquam  ez  sum  ciTi- 
tate  delect o  ab  ipeis  pmsidio,  et  faoultas  seee  suis  armis  oustodiendi'*  Such 
was  the  daim  of  the  BooheUois  in  answer  to  Btxosii**  smnmona.  Jean  de 
Series,  It.  68. 
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oonsideratelj  admitted  a  governor  sent  them  by  the  king,  and 
had  paid  for  their  folly  with  tlieir  lives,  confirmed  them  in  the 
resolution  rather  to  die  with  sword  in  hand  than  to  be  slaugh- 
tered like  sheep/ 

Two  months  (September  and  October)  passed  in  fruitless 
negotiations — precious  time,  which  the  citizens  put  to  good 
service  in  preparing  for  the  inevitable  struggle.  It  was  not 
until  the  eighth  of  November  that  the  first  skirmish  took  place, 
in  which  one  of  two  royal  galleys  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  situa- 
tion of  La  Bochelle  was  captured  and  brought  into  harbor  by 
some  Huguenot  boats  that  had  sailed  out  intending  to  secure 
the  neighboring  lie  de  Re  for  the  Protestant  cause.* 

Meantime  the  court,  reluctant  to  undertake  an  enterprise  so 
formidable  as  the  regular  si^e  of  La  Kochelle  seemed  likely  to 
MiMkm  of  prove,  resorted  to  pacific  measures,  and  resolved  to 
LaMooe.  employ  for  the  purpose  a  person  the  most  unlikely  to 
be  selected  by  Roman  Catliolics.  This  was  none  other  than  the 
&imous  Fran9ois  de  la  None,  a  Protestant  leader  not  less  re- 
markable for  generalship  than  for  literary  ability,  of  whose 
**  Political  and  Military  Discourses,"  written  during  a  later 
captivity,  it  has  been  said  with  justice  that,  in  perspicuity, 
force,  and  good  judgment,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  most 
celebrated  commentaries  of  antiquity.'  La  None  was  with 
Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  city  of  Mons  when  the  news  of  Admiral 
Coligny's  murder,  and  of  the  consequent  failure  of  the  promised 
support  of  France,  reached  him.  Mons  soon  after  surrendered 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  La  None  scarcely  knew  whither  to 
turn  for  refuge,  when  he  received  from  his  old  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  Governor  of  Picardy,  a  cordial  invitation  to 
return  to  France.  Not  without  many  misgivings,  he  visited 
Paris,  where,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  Charles  greeted  him 
very  graciously,  and  even  restored  to  him  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty of  his  wife's  murdered  brother,  Teligny.     Taking  advan- 

>  Arodre,  i  412. 

•  Ibid.,  i  423;  De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv.  liiL)  054 ;  J.  de  Serrea,  iy.,  fols.  75,  76. 

*  Delmas,  figlise  r^f.  de  la  RocheHe.  105,  106.  The  same  aathor  cites 
flenry  IV.  *s  eulogy  :  «^  n  etait  grand  homme  de  guerre,  et  plus  grand  homme 
de  bten.**    See  liso  De  Thon's  strong  ezpreadona,  vui,  (liv.  di.)  8. 
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tage  of  the  moment^  the  king  now  leqiierted.  La  Kooe  to  iiiider> 
take  the  task  of  mediating  between  Ae  goremmeot  and  La 
Bochelle^  and  thus  preventing  the  ontbreak  of  a  netw  civil  war 
and  the  effusion  of  more  blood.  At  first  La  None  poaitivelj 
declined  the  appointment;  but  the  king  was  urgent^  and  the 
aifpments  whidi  he  adduced  coincided  with  the  Hngneoof s 
own  impressions  of  the  hopelessness  of:  a  straggle  undertaken 
by  a  single  dty  against  the  united  forces  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  of  Christendom.  It  was  only  after  the  most  aolaam 
protestations  of  Charies^  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  him  as 
an  instrument  to  deceiTe  and  ruin  his  Protestant  brethren,  tfiat 
La  None  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  commission  from 
which  he  was  more  likely  to  reap  embarrassmmit  than  gloty. 

And  certainly  his  first  recepti<m  by  the  Bodielloia  was  far 
from  flattering.  In  a  conference  with  the  deputies  of  the  city, 
He  \M  badly  u^  the  suburbau  village  of  Tadon ' — ^f or  La  Noue  was 
S?bS?  ^  li^t  permitted  to  enter  the  walls — ^the  bui^hers  clearly 
oheiioia.  rcvealcd  the  suspicion  with  which  they  viewed  him. 
They  bluntly  told  him,  after  listening  to  the  propositions  he 
brought  from  the  king,  ^'  that  they  had  come  to  confer  with  M. 
de  la  Noue,  but  that  they  did  not  recc^nize  him  in  the  person 
before  them.  The  brave  warrior  so  closely  bound  to  them  in 
former  years,  and  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  their  defence,  had  a 
different  heart,  never  came  to  them  with  vain  hopes,  nor,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  invited  them  to  conferences  destined 
only  to  betray  them."*  But,  in  spite  of  this  somewhat  unoour- 
teous  reception,  the  well-known  and  trusted  integrity  of  the 
great  Huguenot  captain  soon  broke  through  the  thin  crust  of 
coolness,  which,  after  all,  was  rather  assumed  than  really  felt. 
La  Noue  was  suffered  to  enter  the  city,  and  at  the  ^hevinage, 
or  city  hall,  was  permitted  to  lay  before  the  general  assembly, 
or  municipal  government,  as  well  as  the  other  citizens,  the  full 
extent  of  the  king's  concessions.     Amnesty  for  the  past,  con- 

'  SSee  the  detailed  ''  Carte  du  Pays  d^Aolnis,  aveo  lea  Islet  de  B6,  d*016roD, 
et  Provinces  voisinea,  dress6e  en  1756,*'  prefixed  to  the  first  yolnme  of  Andre, 
Histoire  de  la  Rochelle. 

*  Agrippa  d'Auhignd,  a  S4,  85  (Uv.  L,  o.  6) ;  De  Thon,  !▼.  (Ut.  Uii.)  «»- 
S56 ;  Jean  da  Serres,  ir.,  foL  75;  Arodre,  L  4S7-4SS.  « 
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firmation  of  the  city's  privileges,  passports  for  any  who  might 
wish  to  remove  to  England  or  Germany,  safe  return  for  those 
whom  fear  had  banished,  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  two  quarters  of  the  city,  with  three  ministers  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  and  approved  by  the  governor — all  this 
lie  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  church  must  be  built 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  strangers  who  had  lately  come 
must  remove  elsewhere,  and,  of  course,  the  governor  must  be 
admitted,  although  the  king  kindly  consented  to  let  them  desig- 
nate any  other  sufSciently  distinguished  and  capable  person,  if 
they  preferred  to  do  so.' 

Neither  the  exposition  of  the  terms  of  the  royal  clemency,  nor 
the  dark  picture  drawn  of  the  ruin  overhanging  the  city,  shook 
^^  the  constancy  of  its  brave  advocates.  They  replied 
proposAia  that  they  would  consent  to  receive  neither  fi:arrison 
nor  royal  governor,  and  they  exhibited  to  La  None 
their  charters  granted  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  ratified  both 
by  £x)ui8  the  Eleventh  and  by  the  reigning  monarch.  They 
added,  ^^  that,  with  God's  help,  they  hoped  not  to  be  caught  in 
their  beds  as  their  brethren  had  been  at  the  Parisian  matins.'' ' 
Yet,  even  after  this  conference,  the  Rochellois  were  so  far  from 
losing  their  respect  for  La  None,  that  they  made  him  three 
propositions:  either  he  might  remain  in  La  Rochelle  as  a 
private  citizen ;  or  he  might  assume  the  military  command,  as 
tlieir  commander-in-chief ;  or,  if  he  should  prefer  so  to  do,  he 
might  pass  over  into  England  in  one  of  their  vessels.  La  None 
went  to  consult  with  Marshal  Biron  and  others,  and  shortly 
returned.  With  their  full  concurrence  he  accepted  the  military 
conmdand — ^the  unparalleled  anomaly  being  thus  exhibited  of  a 
general  of  great  experience  and  high  reputation  voluntarily 
given  by  the  besi^ers  to  the  besieged,  because  of  the  confidence 
they  entertained  that  by  his  moderation  and  pacific  inclination 
he  would  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  mob  and  hasten  the  return 
of  peace.' 

>  Arcdre,  L  429,  partly  on  MS.  aathority. 
« Ibid.,  i.  43a 

'  The  sttitode  of  the  Huguenot  general  had  been  and  jet  was  one  of  the 
atrangeaL     Tbiilc  be  was  able  in  the  end  to  eztrioate  himaelf  without  a  atain 
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And  now  the  mego,  which  the  oomrt  had  long  heiitated  to 

nndertake,  b^an  in  earnest.     On  the  fooiih  a£  I>eoeinber, 

Manhal  Biron  approached  La  BocheUe  with  seven 

uppmnhuon  onsigns  of  hono  and  eighteen  companies  of  foot,  and 

two  larger  cannon.*     Meantime  tiie  most  strennons 

efforts  were  put  forth  to  collect  an  adequate  besieging  foroe. 

When  milder  measures  fiuled  to  secme  prompt  obe^ 

ttftattXie-  dienoe,  recoorse  was  had  to  threatB,  and  the  nobles 

^'*''    were  sommcmed  on  pain,  in  case  of  disobedience^ 


of  losing  their  privileges,  and  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
^rotoriers."  The  menace  had  its  effect,  and  in  the  month  of 
January,  ,162^the  force  under  Biron  had  swollen  to  sixty  com- 
panies of  foot,  with  not  less  than  thirty-seven  laige  cannon — a 
considerable  provision  of  artillery  for  tiiat  period.* 
"■  The  city  of  La  BocheUe  occupies  the  head  of  a  deep  bay, 
stretching  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  ocean,  and 
D-cripdonof  serving  at  present  as  the  large  and  convenient  harbor 
La  BocheUe.  for  its  cxtensivc  commerce.  The  old  town,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  covered  only  a  small  part  of 
the  area  since  inclosed  by  walls.  A  narrow  peninsula,  protected 
on  the  one  side  by  a  sheet  of  water  and  on  the  other  by  marslies, 
offered  a  tempting  site,  and  was  first  occupied.  The  larger 
inlet  on  the  west  was  the  old,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  the 
only  haven ;  but  long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  action  of  the  tide,  which  washes  in  great  quantities  of  sand, 
combining  with  the  gradual  deposit  of  alluvium  made  by  the 
neighboring  springs,  had  converted  this  inlet  into  a  marsh — 
<<  les  Marais  Salans  " — intersected  by  ditches  and  used  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  marsh  itself  has  since  been  en- 
tirely reclaimed.  The  ^^  new  "  harbor,  as  the  smaller  inlet  was 
still  called,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  of  much 

attaching  to  his  honor  is  sUll  more  remarkable.  Both  king  and  Proteatanto 
understood  foil  weU  that  he  would  counsel  nothing  which  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  both ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  no  violation  of  his  daty  as  envoy  of 
Oharies,  if,  as  Jean  de  Serres  informs  us,  when  uiging  an  amicable  arrange 
ment,  he  privately  advised  the  Koohellois  to  admit  no  one  into  the  city  in  the 
king's  name,  before  receiving  ample  provisions  for  their  security.  Commen- 
tarii  de  statu  religionis  et  reipublios,  iv.,  foL  75. 
» Jean  de  Serrea,  iv. ,  foL  7S.  « Md.,  iv.,  «ol.  81. 
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inferior  capacity,  and  was  included  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls/  A  chain,  extended  between  the  two  towers  guarding  its 
narrow  entrance,  effectually  precluded  the  passage  of  hostile 
vessels. 

For  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  their  circuit,  the  walls 
of  La  Kochelle  were  inaccessible  to  the  land  forces ;  and  the 
deep  foss  skirting  them  was  full  of  water,  except  on  the  north 
and  north-east.  The  fortifications,  everywhere  formidable,  had, 
therefore,  been  constructed  with  extraordinary  care  in  these 
directions ;  for  it  was  here  that  the  brunt  of  tlie  attack  must  be 
borne.  With  Puritan  simplicity  and  faith,  the  reformed  inhab- 
itants of  La  Kochelle  had  named  the  strong  work  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  circuit  the  ^^  Bastion  de  I'Svangile,"  or  the 
"  Bastion  of  the  Gospel."  It  was  appropriately  supported  on 
the  right  by  the  "  Cavalier  de  I'Epitre."  Other  forts,  such  as 
that  of  Cognes  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  were  but  little  in- 
ferior in  importance ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Kochellois  to  defend  the  Bastion  de  FEvangile 
must  depend  the  salvation  of  the  city.* 

But  the  chief  strength  of  the  city  was  to  be  found  in  the 
manly  resolution  of  the  inhabitants  to  secure  for  themselves 

and  their  children  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
oftheRochei-  to  the  purcr  faith,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     An 

incident  occurring  about  this  time  served  to  illustrate 
and  to  confirm  their  courage.  A  short  distance  in  advance  of 
the  Bastion  de  I'Evangile  there  stood  a  soUtary  windmHl,  which, 
on  account  of  its  advantageous  position,  the  Bochellois  were 
anxious  to  retain.  The  captain  to  whose  guard  it  was  intrusted, 
recognizing  the  ease  with  which  he  might  be  surprised  and  cut 
off,  took  the  precaution  to  draw  off  at  dusk  the  small  detach- 
ment whicli  he  had  placed  there  by  day,  leaving  but  a  single 
soldier  to  act  as  sentry.  Meantime,  Strozzi  had  determined  to 
capture  the  mill.    This  he  attempted  to  do,  taking  advantage  of 

'  See  the  very  dear  aocount  in  the  **  Description  chorographique  de  FAnl- 
nia,'*  by  Aicdre,  prefixed  to  hia  hiatorjof  La  Rochelle,  i  97,  etc. 

'  Compare  Arodre^  i  418,  etc.,  and,  especially,  his  plan  of  the  city  in  1578. 
See  also  Jean  de  Serres,  iy.,  foL  88;  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  Iv.)  750-761 ;  D'Au- 
bigne,  ii  86,  87  (Uv.  i.,  o.  7). 
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a  mocmlight  ni^t  To  the  two  eidveriiies  bfon^t  to  plaj  iipan 
him,  the  solitary  defender  oonld  answw  only  with  his  arqnebose; 
bat  8o  briskly  did  he  firo,  and  so  wdl  did  he  connteorfidt  the 
voices  of  others,  that  the  assailants  believed  an  entire  company 
to  be  present.  At  last,  when  he  no  longer  could  hold  out,  the 
soldier  only  sonendered  after  stipulating  for  the  life  of  himself 
and  his  entire  band.  Notwithstanding  his  promise,  Stroni, 
when  once  his  astonishment  at  the  appearance  cdE  the  sin^  actor 
who  had  played  so  many  parts  had  given  place  to  anger  at  die 
deceit  practised  npon  him,  was  in  fevor  of  bi^Tiging  the  Hngne- 
not  for  his  audacity.  But  Biron  would  only  consent  to  havs 
him  sent  to  the  galleys,  a  punishment  which  he  escaped  by  find- 
ing means  to  slip  away  from  the  hands  of  the  royalists.' 

The  entire  military  force  of  the  besieged  comprised  about 
thirteen  hundred  regular  troops,  besides  two  thousand  citizens, 
Tbdrmoitary  Well  armed  and  drilled,  and  under  competent  csp- 
'*'*°*^'  tains.  There  was  an  abundance  of  powder,  of  wine, 
biscuit,  and  other  provisions,  although  of  wheat  there  was  but 
little.*  Meantime  assistance  was  anxiously  expected  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  courage  of  the  conmion  people,  incited  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  ministers,  did  not  flag,  notwithstanding  the 
feebler  spirit  of  the  rich  and  the  actual  desertion  of  a  few 
leaders.* 

The  besiegers  were  not  idle.  Besides  occupying  positions 
north,  east,  and  south  of  the  city,  which  efFectually  cut  off  com- 
munication from  the  land  side,  they  built  forts  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  outer  harbor,  and  stranded  at  the  entrance  a  large 
caraek,  which  was  made  firm  in  its  position  with  stones  and  sand 
The  work,  when  provided  with  guns  and  troops,  commanded  the 
passage,  and  was  christened  ^^  le  Fort  de  1' Aiguille."  In  vain 
did  the  Bochellois  attempt  to  destroy  or  capture  it ;  the  caraek, 
whfle  it  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  occa- 
sional vessel  laden  with  grain  or  ammunition,  remained  the  most 
formidable  point  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

In  order  to  give  her  favorite  son  a  new  opportunity  to  acquire 

»  De  Thou,  iy.  (liv.  Iv.)  765 ;  Axc^re,  I.  486. 

*  De  Thon,  It.  761 ;  Jean  de  Serree,  It.,  foL  6& 

*  B.  g.,  of  Vizolet,  Jean  de  Seme,  It.,  foL  76. 
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militaiy  dietinctioii,  the  queen  mother  now  persnaded  Charles 
to  permit  the  Duke  of  Anion  to  conduct  the  siege. 
otAnfm^B^  Ue  arrived  before  La  Kochelle  about  the  middle  of 
oM^uet  ttm  February,^  with  a  brilliant  train  of  princes  and  nobles, 
**^^  among  whom  were  Alen9on,  Guise,  Aumale,   and 

Montluc,  besides  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  cousin  Cond^,  who, 
as  they  had  to  sustain  tlie  rdle  of  good  Roman  Catholics,  could 
scarcely  avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  their  former 
brethren.  In  the  ordinances  soon  after  published  by  Anjou,  he 
seems  to  have  hoped  to  weaken  the  Huguenots  by  copying  their 
own  BtrietneBS  of  moral  diedpline.  The  very  CathoUc  practioe 
of  profane  swearing,  in  which  his  lifajesty  was  so  proficient, 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  severe  punishment ;  and  it  was  pre- 
scribed that  a  sermon  should  daily  be  preached  in  the  camp.'  A 
good  roimd  oath  none  the  less  continued  to  be  received  by  the 
soldiers,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  loyalty  to 
Mother  Church,  nor  did  they  cease  because  of  the  ordinance 
from  ridiculing  the  idea  that  such  good  Christians  as  they 
needed  preaching,  which  was  well  enough  for  unevangelized 
pagans.' 

In  view  of  the  impending  peril,  the  Protestants  had  recourse, 
as  their  custom  was,  to  prayer  and  fasting.  The  sixteenth  and 
The  bedcKad  eighteenth  of  February  were  days  of  public  humilia- 
prmjiuid  fight,  ^^jj^    y^jjj  ^YieiT  knocs  the  Huguenots  went  witli 

redoubled  courage  to  the  ramparts.  The  crisis  had  at  length 
arrived.  A  series  of  furious  assaults  were  given,  directed  prin- 
pally  against  the  northern  wall  and  the  Bastion  de  l'£vangile. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  attacks,  on  the  third  of  March,  that  the 
Duke  of  Aumale  was  killed.  By  the  besieged  the  death  of  so 
eminent  a  member  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  was  interpreted  as 
a  signal  judgment  of  God  upon  the  most  cruel  member  of  a 
persecuting  family — another  presage  that  the  sword  should 
never  depart  from  the  princely  stock  which  had  begun  the  war, 

>  Feb.  Iftth,  aooording  to  J.  de  Serres,  W.,  foL  83.    Azodre  (I  452)  eaya 
Feb.  Idth. 

*  Axodre.  i.  468. 

*  So,  at  least,  Brant6me  ezpreaaed  himaelf.     He  waa  with  the  army  before 
LaBocheUe. 
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iintil  it  should  be  altogether  destroyed.  The  royalifits,  on  the 
other  hand,  foand  in  it  a  great  source  of  regret;  while  Catha- 
rine, terrified  at  the  danger  to  which  her  son  might  be  exposed, 
wrote  one  of  her  ill-spelt  letters  to  Montpensier,  entreating  him 
and  the  other  veterans  not  to  suffer  any  of  the  princes  to  go  im- 
prudently near  the  walls.* 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  history  to  detail  the 
progress  of  the  siege.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  enemy  was 
met  at  every  point  and  repulsed.  Not  content  with  simply  de- 
fending their  walls,  the  Huguenots  made  sorties,  in  which  many 
of  Anjou's  followers  were  slain.  Sometimes  dressing  in  the 
uniform  of  those  they  had  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  they  re- 
turned and  penetrated  into  the  hostile  camp,  learned  the  plans 
of  the  assailants,  and  cut  off  more  than  one  man  of  note.  The 
Bravery  of  prescncc  of  womcu  among  them  became  an  element 
the  women.  ^£  strength;  for  these,  surmounting  the  weakness  of 
their  sex,  did  good  service  in  the  mines,  or,  donning  armor,  de- 
fended the  breach  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  ditch.*  It 
was  remarked  that,  as  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  diminished, 
the  lack  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  such  an  abun- 
dance of  cockles  on  the  sands  as  had  never  before  been  known. 
If  the  Protestants  regarded  this  incident  as  a  providential  in- 
terposition in  their  behalf,*  the  Koman  Catholics  sought  to 
account  for  it  by  supposing  tliat  the  operations  of  the  siege 
had  permitted  the  fish  to  multiply  undisturbed.*  However 
this  might  be,  the  women  of  La  Rochelle  sallied  forth  to  hus- 

*  Letter  of  Catharine,  March  17th,  Arc^re,  L  466. 

«  De  Thou,  iv.  (liv.  Ivi. )  789 ;  Arcere,  i.  489,  490 ;  Jean  de  Serrea,  iv. ,  fol. 
99,  etc. 

*  The  poor,  according  to  Jean  de  Serres,  came  to  use  the  shell-fish  in  lien 
of  bread.  If,  as  he  assures  us  on  the  authority  of  men  deserving  credit,  the 
supply  ceased  almost  on  that  precise  day  upon  which  the  royal  army  left  the 
neighborhood,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  reformed  may  be  (pardoned 
for  regarding  the  fact  as  a  miracle  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  manna 
which  never  failed  the  ancient  Israelites  until  they  set  foot  in  Canaan. 
Commentarii  de  statu  rcligionis  et  reipnblicss,  iv.  104  verto.  *^  Dont  lez  re- 
formez  ont  encores  les  tableaux  en  leurs  maisous  pour  memoire  comme  d*un 
miracle,"  writes  Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  about  forty  years  later  (Hist,  anivenelle, 
1016,  ii.  58). 

^  Arc^re,  i,  504,  505. 
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band  this  new  resource;  but  their  imprudence  in  straying 
beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  was  rewarded  with  insolent  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  such  of  the  enemy  as  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Even  this  circumstance  the  Huguenots  knew  how  to  turn 
to  advantage.  Disguising  themselves  in  feminine  attire,  a 
troop  of  Huguenot  soldiers,  a  day  or  two  later,  issued  from 
the  city  when  the  tide  was  out,  apparently  bent  on  the  same 
errand.  It  was  not  long  before  the  I'oyalists  undertook  to  re- 
peat a  diversion  which  seemed  to  offer  little  danger  to  them. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  approached  when  the  clumsy  cos- 
tume was  hastily  thrown  aside,  and  the  assailants  discovered 
too  late  the  trap  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Many  a  hot- 
headed soldier  of  Anjou  atoned  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life.' 

The  ordinary  wiles  of  Catharine  were  not  left  untried ;  but 
she  effected  little  or  nothing  by  negotiation.  The  people  were 
not  so  easily  cajoled  and  duped  as  their  leaders  had  often 
been,  and  would  accept  no  terms  except  such  as  the  court  ut- 
terly refused  to  offer — the  restoration  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  edict,  its  confirmation  by  oath,  and  the  interchange 
of  hostages,  to  be  kept  in  some  neutral  state  in  Germany,  with 
entire  liberty  of  worship  and  exemption  from  royal  garrison  in 
and  around  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  Kismes,  and  Sancerre.' 
Even  Fran9ois  de  la  None  became  impatient  at  the  excessive 
La  None  re-  cautiou  which  the  Hugucuots  seemed  to  him  to  dis- 
^of  di^i^  plajj  and,  redeeming  the  promise  he  had  given  the 
""*'•  king  before  he  took  command,  retired  from  the  city 

(on  the  eleventh  of  March)  when  all  hope  of  reconciliation  had 
apparently  disappeared.  With  wonderful  prudence  he  had 
managed  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  neither  party.  Yet  on 
some  occasions,  it  must  be  admitted,  his  self-control  was  sorely 
tried.  For  example,  at  one  time  a  minister — ^not  long  after 
deposed  from  the  sacred  office — so  far  forgot  himself  in  the 
heat  of  angry  discussion  as  to  give  La  None  a  sound  box  upon 
the  ear.  Even  then  the  great  captain  refused  to  order  the  of- 
fender's punishment,  and  confined  himself  to  sending  him, 

1  Axo^  tibi  mpra,  '  Aro^  i.  477«  480. 
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Vi^der  guard,  to  his  wife,  with  dilfeetioiiB  to  keqp  hm 
vntil  he  flhoiild  reoover  his  reason.* 

The  artirtance  which  La  Roehelfe  had  eounted  upon  reeeiviug 
from  England  never  came.  Ooimt  Montgomeiy  waa  n  aldlfiil 
^i^utkM  negotiator.  If  he  was  unable  to  prevafl  upon  Eliaa- 
■'■"■"'■■*  beA  to  give  open  eonntetuuMe  to  the  Hngnmote,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  league  iweiyfy  entered  into^  wUdi  Brtx  had  been 
qpecialfy  sent  by  Charles  to  oonfinn,  he  -at  least  sneoeeded  in 
4A>taimng  a  Bnm  of  forty  thousand  francs  from  varioiia  KngKsh, 
French,  and  Flemish  sjmpathiaerB,  witti  ^riiidi  he  was  per- 
mitted, notwithstanding  protests  from  Paris,  to  fit  ont  a  flset 
Elisabeth,  indeed,  so  &r  overeame  her  sernples  as  to  allow  a 
laige  vessel  of  her  owor  to  follow.  Biit  when  Moiitgoiiierj^ 
squadron  reached  the  roads  of  LaBochelle,  the  fifty-three  sh^ 
of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  carried  ei^teen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  men,  were  so  small  and  badly-appointed — in 
short,  80  inferior  in  strength  to  the  fewer  vessels  of  the  king 
standing  o£F  the  entrance — that  they  avoided  coming  to  close 
quarters,  stood  off  to  Belle  Isle,  and  finally  returned  to  England. 
Quee^  Elizabeth,  at  all  times  very  doubtful  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  assisting  subjects  against  their  monarch,  had  mean- 
time disowned  the  enterprise  as  piratical,  and  expressed  the 
hope  the  culprits  might  be  destroyed.  It  was  not,  in  this  case, 
merely  her  customary  dissimulation.  The  plundering  by  some 
French  and  Ketherland  sailors  of  the  vessel  on  which  the  Earl 
of  Worcester  was  proceeding,  in  the  queen's  name,  to  stand  as 
sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  Charles's  infant  daughter,  had  greatly 
incensed  her.'  Not,  however,  that  Elizabeth  lost  any  of  that 
remarkable  interest  which  she  had  always  taken  in  Coimt  Mont- 
gomery, or  felt  at  all  inclined  to  give  him  up  to  the  French 
government  for  his  breach  of  the  peace.  For  when,  a  little 
later,  a  demand  was  made  for  the  culprit,  she  assured  the  am- 
bassador of  Charles  that  she  could  swear  she  viras  ignorant  that 
the  count  was  in  her  dominions.    ^^  But,"  she  added,  ^^  were  he 


I  De  Thoa,  iy.  (Ut.  Ivi.)  780;  Azodie,  L  477 ;  D'Aabign^,  ii.  45  (Iit.  L,  a  S). 
*  Jean  de  Serres,  iy.,  fol.  102 ;  Agrippa  d'Aabig&6,  iL  48  (Ut.  L,  a  S)  ;  Da 
Thou,  iy.  707,  78S,  78T,  eto. 
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to  come,  I  would  answer  your  master  as  his  father  answered  my 
sister,  Queen  Maiy,  when  he  said,  ^  I  will  not  consent  to  be  the 
hangman  of  the  Queen  of  England.'  So  his  Majesty,  the  King 
of  France,  must  excuse  me  if  I  can  no  more  act  as  executioner 
of  those  of  my  religion  than  Edng  Henry  would  dischaige  a  sim- 
ilar office  in  the  case  of  those  that  were  not  of  his  religion."  ^ 

In  other  parts  of  France  it  had  fared  no  better  with  the 
attempt  to  crush  the  Huguenots.    Montauban  and  Nismes  still 
held  out.     Various  places  in  the  south-east  fell  into 
IxTthB   Huguenot  hands.      Tlie  siege  of  Sommieres,  near 
Nismes,  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  was  so  obstinate, 
uid  the  garrison  capitulated  on  such  favorable  terms,  that  the 
Protestants  were  rather  elated  than  discouraged.   Marshal  Dam- 
yiUe  had  assailed  it  only  in  order  to  save  his  credit, 
and  the  little  town  detained  him  nearly  two  months, 
— ^from  the  eleventh  of  February  to  the  ninth  of  April.    Every 
device  was  employed  to  retard  his  success.     Streams  of  boiling 
oil  were  poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  and  red-hot 
hoops  of  iron  were  dexterously  tossed  over  their  shoulders.     Li 
the  end  the  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war.* 
The  Huguenots  surprised  Villeneuve,  near  the  Rhone,  by  effect- 
ing an  entrance,  much  as  they  had  entered  Nismes  in 
1569,  through  the  grated  opening  by  which  the  waters 
of  a  sewer  issued  from  the  walls.* 

But  it  was  Sancerre  which,  next  to  La  Kochelle,  occasioned 
the  court  the  greatest  annoyance,  both  because  of  its  central 
position  *  and  because  of  its  comparative  proximity  to  Paris. 
Here  the  Protestants  of  Berry  and  the  adjacent  prov- 
tiMriflceof  inces  had  found  a  welcome  refuge.  Citizens  and 
refugees  refused  to  admit  a  royal  garrison,  and  foiled 
the  attempt  to  capture  the  place  by  escalade.     Treachery  was  at 


>  La  Motbe  Fte^lon  to  Charles  IX.,  June  8, 1573.   Goneep.  diplom.,  t.  839. 

'  Jean  de  Series  (iy.,  f  ol.  87)  states  the  length  of  the  siege  of  Sommieres  as 
four  months,  and  the  loss  of  men  as  five  thousand  killed.  The  Beoneil  des 
choses  m^morables,  159b  (p.  485),  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  reduoes  the 
Ices  one-half.    Ct  De  Thou,  it.  746-748. 

*  Jean  de  Sezxes,  It.,  fols.  88,  89 ;  De  Thou,  It.  (Ht.  Ivi.)  749,  750. 

«  '« In  ipso  zegni  nmbilioo."   Jean  de  Serzw,  iv.,  foL  92. 
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work,  and,  as  nsual,  it  was  most  rife  among  the  richer  daes.  By 
their  connivance  the  citadel  or  castle  was  sm^rised  by  the  troops 
sent  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  M.  de  la  Chastre ;  but  it 
was  retaken  on  the  same  day.*  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
the  people  of  Sancerre  took  none  of  the  precautions  which  their 
situation  demanded,  apparently  unable  to  believe  that,  when  such 
a  city  as  La  Rochelle  was  in  revolt^  the  king  would  undertake  to 
subdue  so  small  a  place  as  Sancerre.  Tliere  were  no  stores  of 
provisions,  and  the  buildings  in  proximity  to  the  walls,  from 
which  an  enemy  could  incommode  the  city,  had  not  been  torn 
down,  when,  between  the  third  and  ninth  of  January,!  573,  a  force 
of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  under  La  Chastre, 
besides  many  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  vicinage,  made  its 
appearance  before  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  now  discovered 
their  capital  mistakes,  but  it  wa^  too  late  to  remedy  them.  Hunger 
began  almost  immediately  to  make  itself  felt, while  the  places  they 
had  neglected  to  destroy  or  preoccupy  proved  very  convenient 
to  the  royalists  for  the  next  two  or  three  montlis,  during  which 
it  was  attempted  to  take  Sancerre  by  assault.  Yet  the  direct 
attack  proved  a  faihire,  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  tlie 
siege  was  changed  to  a  blockade.  Forts  were  erected  in  tlie 
most  advantageous  spots,  and  a  wide  trencli  was  dug  around  the 
entire  city.*  Sancerre  was  to  be  ti-ied  by  the  severe  onleal  of 
hunger ;  and  certainly  the  most  frightful  among  ancient  sieges 
can  scai'cely  be  said  to  have  surpassed  in  horror  that  of  tliis 
small  city.' 

Did  not  the  sufferings  of  the  heroic  inhabitants  claim  our 
sympathy,  we  might  read  with  entertainment  the  singular 
The  incipient  ^cviccs  tlicy  rcsortcd  to  iu  grappling  with  a  terrible 
fomine.  f^^  wliosc  iusidious  advauccs  were  more  difficult  to 
oppose  than  the  open  assaults  of  the  enemy.  For  the  famine  of 
Sancerre  boasts  of  a  historian  more  copious  and  minute  than 
Josephus  or  Livy.     In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  famous  Jean 

•  '  Ibid.,  iv.,  fols.  72,  77,  79  ;  Ag.  d'Aubigne,  iu  40,  41  ;  De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv. 
liv.)  660-6Ga. 

*  Jean  de  Series,  iv.,  fol.  93,  94. 

^  '^  Ut  lerosolymitanaQ,  Samaritanse,  SagnntinsQ  famis  memoriam  exieqnaie, 
nisi  ot  ezBuperaie  videatur."     Ibid.,  iv.,  fol.  92. 
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de  L^iy ' — tiie  same  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 
authentic  account  of  Yillegagnon's  unfortunate  scheme  of 
American  colonization — ^we  seem  to  be  perusing  a  great  patho- 
logical treatise.  Never  was  physician  more  watchful  of  his 
patient's  symptoms  than  L^ry  with  his  hand  upon  the  pulse  of 
famishing  Sanoerre.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  restless 
Huguenot,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  opposite  qualifica- 
tions of  clergyman  and  soldier,  desired  to  make  his  little  work 
a  useful  guide  in  similar  circumstances,  for  a  portion  of  it,  at 
least,  lias  been  appropriately  styled  ^^  a  cookery  book  for  the 
besieged."" 

Early  in  the  siege,  not  without  some  qualms,  the  inhabitants 
made  trial  of  the  flesh  of  a  horse  accidentally  killed.  Kext  an 
ass,  and  then  the  mules,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable 
number,  were  brought  to  the  shambles.  The  butchers  were  now 
ordered  to  sell  this  new  kind  of  meat,  and  a  maximum  price  was 
fixed.  For  a  fortnight  the  supply  of  cats  held  out,  after  which 
rats  and  mice  became  the  chief  staple  of  food.  Dog-flesh  was 
next  reluctantly  tasted,  and  found,  as  our  conscientious  chronicler 
observes,  to  be  somewhat  sweet  and  insipid.*  And  so  the  spring 
of  1573  passed  away,  and  summer  came ;  but  no  succor  arrived 
for  the  beleaguered  city.  On  the  contrary,  there  came  the  dis- 
heartening tidings  from  the  west  that  a  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  Huguenots  of  La  Eochelle,  in  which  no  mention 
was  made  of  Sancerre. 

So  successful  had  been  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Protes- 
tantism on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  so  imexpectedly  large  the 
ixMMsofthA  royal  losses,  that  the  court  was  only  waiting  for  a 
^SS^!l»  decent  pretext  to  abandon  the  unfortunate  siege. 
RoohflUe.  Pestilence  added  its  victims  to  those  of  the  sword, 
and  it  was  currently  reported  that  forty  thousand  of  the  be- 


*  **  Diflooora  de  Pextreme  famine,  cherts  de  yivre,  chain,  et  aatree  dhosea 
non  aoonstam^ea  poor  la  noarritnre  de  rhomme,  dont  lesaasi^gfez  dana  laTiUe 
de  Sanoene  ont  4t6  afl&igei.**  1574.  Reprinted  in  ArohiTea  onzienaes, 
viii.  19-82. 

'  Edward  Smedley,  Hiatorj  of  the  Bef ormed  Religion  in  France  (London, 
1884),  ti.  88. 

*  ^*  Fade  et  donoeantre,"  p.  94. 
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OBgoore  were  ewtept  away  by  tbeirHmnbiiied  aMaalti^'  A  more 
earafol  enmaeratioiii  liowev^i  ahowe  that^  while  the  Bochelloiii 
out  of  thirty-one  hundred  ^Qldiara,  loat.  thirteen  hnndzedy  in- 
elnding  twenty-eight.  ^^  peiia^''  the  Idng^  oat  of  a  little  more 
than  forty  thonaand  tit>op^  had  lost  twenty^two  thonaend,  ten 
thonaand  of  whom  died  in  Iho  breach  or  in  engegemeiita  dae- 
where,  N<xr  waa  the  lose  of  offioera  trifling ;  two  hundred  had 
died,  indnding  fifty  of  jgreat  dietiiietiony  and  fi.ve  ^*  maitrea  de 
«amp.''*  And,  with.all  thia  ezpenditnre  of  life,  and  with  the 
heairy  drafts  upon  the  pablie  treasore,  little  or  nothing  had  been 
aooompliflhed.  Meanwhile,  in  other  jparts  of  Fiaaoe  there 
^^^^^  ieziated  a  seansity  of  food  amoonting  almost  to  a 
jaopnoBi-  famine ;  nor  had  the  aolemn  prooessiKnis  to  the  ahrinei 
of  the  saints— ^prooesgiona  for  the  most  part  rendered 
contemptible  by  the  irreyerent  conduct  both  of  the  deigjrmen 
and  the  laity  that  took  part  in  them  * — averted  the  wrath  of 
heaven.  The  poor  sufiFered  extremely.  Selfishness  gained 
snch  ascendancy  in  some  towns,  that  cruel  ruses  were  adopted 
to  remove  the  destitute  that  had  taken  refuge  within  their 
walls.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  extraordinary  mortality 
which  soon  fell  upon  the  well-to-do  buighers  was  viewed  by 
many  as  a  direct  punishment  sent  by  the  Almighty.* 

The  event  which  came  just  in  time  to  free  the  court  from 
its  embarrassment  was  the  election  of  Henry  of  Anjou  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Poland.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  per- 
plexity of  Bishop  Montluc  when  the  tidings  of  the  massacre 

*  De  ThoQ,  iy.  (Ut.  IvL)  796.  As  early  as  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  sach 
was  the  disooaragement  felt  in  Paris,  that  orders  were  pablished  to  make 
'*  Paradises**  in  each  parish,  and  to  institnte  prooessions,  to  sapplioate  the 
f aTor  of  heaven,  in  yiew  of  the  repulses  experienced  bj  the  Roman  Cathcdics 
b^ore  La  Bochelle.    Journal  d*nn  cnre  ligneor  (Jehan  de  la  Fosse),  p.  158. 

'  Histoire  da  si^g^  de  La  Bochelle  par  le  due  d*Anjoa  en  1578,  par  A. 
Genet,  capitaine  da  g^nie ;  apud  BoUetin  de  la  Sod^t^  de  lliistoire  dn  prot. 
fian^ais,  ii.  (1854)  96,  190. 

s  Memoiree  de  Clande  Haton,  iL  7S3. 

^  At  Trojes,  for  instance,  where  the  poor  who  had  flocked  to  the  eitj  were 
inyited  to  meet  at  one  of  the  gates,  to  receive  each  a  loaf  of  braad  and  a 
piece  of  monej.  This  done,  thej  saw  the  gates  doeed  upon  them,  and  were 
informed  from  the  ramparts  that  they  most  go  elsewhere  to  find  their 
until  the  next  hanrest     Claude  Haton,  ii  789. 
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first  reached  him.'  If  he  could  have  denied  its  reality,  he  would 
have  done  so.  This  being  impossible,  he  was  forced 
Henry  of  to  coutcnt  hunself  With  misrepresenting  the  ongm  of 
cKDwnofPD-  the  slaughter,  slandering  the  admiral  and  the  other 
victims,  and  circulating  the  calumnies  of  Charpentier 
and  others  who  prated  about  a  Huguenot  conspiracy.  A  judi- 
cious distribution  of  French  gold  assisted  his  own  eloquent 
sophistry;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  portrayed  as  a  chivakic 
prince  and  one  who  was  not  ill-affected  to  religious  liberty,  was 
chosen  king  over  his  formidable  rivals.  Charles  and  Cadiarine 
were  alike  delighted.  The  former  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
express  his  joy  *  at  the  prospect  of  being  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  brother  whom  he  feared,  and  perhaps  hated ;  while 
the  queen  mother's  gratification  was  even  more  intense  at  the 
peaceful  solution  of  the  prophecy  of  Nostradamus,  than  at  the 
elevation  of  her  favorite  son. 

The  peace  between  the  king  and  the  Kochellois  was  con- 
cluded in  June,  and  was  formally  promulgated  in  July,  1573, 
xdietof  Fkud-  ^  a  royal  edict  from  Boulogne.  The  chief  provision 
^^Tj^  was  that  the  Protestants  in  the  cities  of  La  EocheDe, 
**"*•  Montauban,  and  Nismes  should  enjoy  entire  freedom 

of  public  worship,  while  their  brethren  throughout  the  kingdom 
should  have  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right -to  sell  their  prop- 
erty and  remove  wherever  they  might  choose,  whether  within 
or  without  the  realm.  Only  gentlemen  and  others  enjoying 
high  jurisdiction,  who  had  remained  constant  in  their  faith, 
and  had  taken  up  arms  with  the  three  cities,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  collect  their  friends  to  the  number  of  ten  to  witness  their 
marriages  and  baptisms,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Ke- 
formed  Church.  Even  this  privil^e  could  not  be  exercised 
withm  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  royal  court  or  from 


'  Ante,  chapter  xix.,  p.  563. 

'  Here  is  hk  lefcler  to  Henxy :  **Mon  frdre,  Dien  none  a  fait  la  graase 
que  yobb  eetee  eUn  roy  de  Poologne.  J^en  sols  si  ayee  que  je  ne  s^ay  que 
Tona  maoder.  Je  lone  Dien  de  bon  ocaor ;  pardoim^  moj,  Tayse  me  garde 
d'eeorire.  Je  ne  aceay  que  dire.  Mon  frdre,  je  avone  reoen  Yostre  leetre. 
Je  snia  Toelace  bien  bon  tidre  et  amy,  CHAXLBa ' '  M&  Bibliothdqne  nationale, 
apm4  Hafton,  H.  788. 

Vol.  n.— 88 
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the  city  of  Paris ;  nor  did  the  edict  confer  the  right  to  preach 
or  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.*  La  Rochelle,  Nismes,  and 
Montauban  gained  their  point,  and  were  to  be  exempted  from 
receiving  garrisons  or  having  citadels  built,  with  the  condition 
that  they  should  for  two  years  constantly  keep  four  of  their 
principal  citizens  at  court  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  All 
promises  of  abjuration  were  declared  null  and  void.  Anmeety 
was  proclaimed,  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity,  the  brave 
Huguenots  who  had  defended  their  homes  for  months  against 
Charles  were  solemnly  declared  to  be  held  the  king's  **good, 
loyal,  and  faithful  subjects  and  servants." 

The  results  of  the  war  on  the  king's  side  were  certainly  very 
meagre.  To  have  fought  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  witii 
the  miserable  Husnienots  that  had  escaped  the  massa- 
■uitaofthe  crc  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  then  to  conclude 
the  war  by  such  a  peace,  was  certainly  ignominious 
enough  for  Charles  and  his  mother.  For  the  Huguenot  party 
was  now,  more  than  ever,  a  recognized  power  in  the  state,  with 
three  strongholds — one  in  the  west  and  two  in  the  south.  Into 
no  one  of  tliese  could  a  royal  garrison  be  introduced.  La  Ro- 
chelle, in  particular,  having  repulsed  every  assault  of  the  best 
array  that  could  be  brought  against  it,  was  acknowledged  invin- 
cible by  the  exemptions  accorded  to  it  in  common  with  Nismes 
and  Montauban.  It  was  hardly  by  such  expectations  that 
Charles  liad  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  down  the  gage  of 
war  to  his  subjects  of  the  reformed  faith. 

Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  Sancerre,  not  even  named  in  the 
edict,'  had  been  sustained  under  appalling   diflSculties  by  the 

*  The  edict  says  expressly  (Art.  5th) :  **  Et  y  faire  seulement  les  baptesmes 
et  manages  a  leur  favon  accoastum^e  sans  plus  grande  asaemblee,  outre  les 
parens,  parrins  et  marrines,  jusques  au  nombre  de  dix."  Text  in  Agrippa 
d'Aubigno,  ii.  98,  etc.,  and  Haag,  France  protestante,  x.  (Dccuments)  110- 
114.  Jean  de  Serres  (iv.,  fol.  107,  etc.)  and  Von  Polenz  (Gesch.  dcs  Franz. 
Calvinismus^  ii.  632)  give  a  correct  synopsis  ;  but  Soldan  is  wrong  in  includ- 
ing among  the  concessions  "den  Hausgottesdienst "  (ii.  536),  and  De  Thou 
still  more  incorrect  when  he  speaks  of  **  les  preches  et  la  Cdne  "  (iv.,  liv.  Iri, 
796). 

^  According  to  Davila,  Sancerre  was  not  comprehended  in  the  terras  made 
with  the  RocheUois,  ''  because  it  was  not  a  free  town  under  the  king*B  abac- 
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confident  hope  of  assistance  from  the  south.  But  the  hope 
The  dege  ^*®  ^^^8  deferred,  and  they  grew  sick  at  heart.  The 
SSoSStoS^  prospect  was  already  dark  enough,  when,  on  the 
**»o«-  second  of  June,  a  Protestant  soldier,  who  had  made 

his  way  into  the  city  through  the  enemy's  lines,  brought  the  de- 
pressing announcement  that  no  aid  must  be  expected  from  Lan- 
guedoc  for  six  weeks.  As  but  little  wheat  remained  in  Sancerre, 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelligence  was  that  liberty  was 
given  to  some  seventy  of  the  poor  to  leave  the  city  walls.  At 
the  same  time  the  daily  ration  was  limited  to  half  a  pound  of 
grain.  A  week  later  it  was  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  a  pound. 
Not  long  after  only  a  single  pound  was  doled  out  once  a  week, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  tlie  supply  entirely  gave  out.  The 
beginning  of  July  reduced  the  besieged  to  the  necessity  of  task- 
ing their  ingenuity  to  make  palatable  food  of  the  hides  of  cattle, 
next  of  the  skins  of  horses,  dogs,  and  asses.  The  stock  of  even 
this  unsavory  material  soon  became  exhausted ;  whereupon,  not 
very  unnaturally,  parchment  was  turned  to  good  account.  Man- 
uscripts a  good  century  old  were  eaten  with  relish.  Soaked  for 
a  couple  of  days  in  water,  and  afterward  boiled  as  much  longer, 
when  they  became  glutinous  they  were  fried,  like  tripe,  or  pre- 
pared with  herbs  and  spices,  after  the  manner  of  a  hodge-podge. 
The  writer  who  is  our  authority  for  these  culinary  details,  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  seen  the  dish  devoured  with  eagerness 
while  the  original  letters  written  upon  the  parchment  were  still 
legible.'  But  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  situation  did  not 
suffer  the  half-famished  inhabitants  to  stop  here.  With  the 
proverbial  ingenuity  of  their  nation,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  parchment  on  old  drums,  and  subjected  to  the  skilful 
hands  of  cooks  the  discarded  hoofs,  horns,  and  bones  of  animals, 
the  harness  of  horses,  and  even  refuse  scraps  of  leather.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  they  could  not  lay  under  contribution  to 
furnish  at  least  a  little  nutriment. 

And  yet  ghastly  hunger  little  by  little  tightened  her  relentless 
embrace.     Almost  all  the  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 

late  dominion  as  the  rest,  but  under  the  seigniory  of  the  Counts  of  Sancerre.'* 
London  trans,  of  1678,  193. 

*  Jean  de  Lery,  Diacours  de  Textreme  famine,  etc.,  25-27. 
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died.  In  tiifi  muveratl  ragn  otdbaune  ti^ 
those  who  were  ready  to  repeat  the  homhle  crime  of  feeding 
iqpon  the  flesh  of  their  own  kindred.  K  was  diseorered  that  a 
husband  and  wife,  with  a  ne^ijhboringaerone^  had  eodeayorod  to 
satisfy  the  gnawings  of  hunger  by  eating  a  newly  dead  diiUL 
Their  goilt  csame  speedily  to  li^t^  and  was  panJahed  aoooidiiig 
to  the  severe  code  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  father  was 
sentenced  by  the  oonndl  to  be  bnmed  alive ;  hia  wife  to  be 
strangled  and  her  body  consigned  t6  the  flamea;  while  the 
corpse  of  the  old  woman  who  had  instigated  the  fool  deed  but 
had  meanwhile  died^  was  ordered  to  be  dog  up  and  bnmed. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  besieged  was  fv 
removed  from  that  despair  which  prompts  to  an  inhnman  dis- 
regard of  natural  decency  and  affection.  Near  the  close  of  Jafy 
a  boy  of  barely  ten  years,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  said  to 
his  weeping  parents :  ^^  Why  do  you  weep  thus  at  seeing  me  die 
of  hunger  I  I  do  not  ask  bread,  mother ;  I  know  you  have  none. 
But  Bince  God  wills  that  I  die  thus,  we  must  accept  it  cheerfully. 
Was  not  that  holy  man  Lazarus  hungry  I  Have  I  not  so  read 
in  the  Bible  ? "  * 

The  catastrophe  could  not  much  longer  be  deferred.  Within 
the  city  speedy  death  stared  every  man  in  the  face.  Permission 
had,  we  have  seen,  been  accorded  to  the  poor,  early  in  June,  to 
go  forth  from  the  city  walls ;  but  the  besi^ing  force  had  mer- 
cilessly driven  them  back  when  they  attempted  to  gain  the  open 
country.  Numbers,  unwilling  to  accept  a  second  time  th^  fatal 
hospitality  of  the  city,  preferred  to  remain  in  their  exposed  situ- 
ation, miserably  dragging  out  a  precarious  existence  by  subsisting 
upon  snails,  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs — even  to  the  very  grass  of 
the  jBcld. 

Happily  for  Sancerre,  the  political  exigencies  of  the  royal 
court  insured  for  the  besieged  Protestants,  in  the  inevitable 
capitulation,  more  favorable  terms  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  obtained.  As  early  as  the  eighteenth  of  July,  L^ry  had 
been  informed  at  a  parley,  by  a  former  acquaintance  on  the 
Koman  Catholic  side,  that  a  general  peace  had  been  concluded, 
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and  that  Henry  of  Anjou  had  been  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  This  first  intimation  was  discredited  by  the  cautious 
Protestants,  not  unused  to  the  wiles  of  the  enemy.  But  when, 
some  twenty  days  later  (on  the  sixth  of  August),  the  statement 
Buoem  ^^'^^^A  Confirmed,  and  the  Sancerrois  received  the  addi- 
**'**°***^  tional  assurance  that  they  would  be  mildly  treated, 
their  surprise  knew  no  bounds.  The  terms  of  surrender  were 
easily  arranged.  A  ransom  of  forty  thousand  livres  was  to  be 
exacted  from  the  city.  On  the  thirty-first  of  August,  M.*  de  la 
Chastre  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Sancerre,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Soman  Catholic  priests  chanting  a  Te  Deum  over  his 
success.  As  was  too  frequently  the  case,  the  promise  of  immu- 
nity to  the  inhabitants  was  but  poorly  kept.  Scarcely  had  two 
weeks  passed  before  the  ^^  bailli "  Johanneau,'  summoned  from 
his  house  by  the  archers  of  the  pr^vdt,  on  the  plea  that  M.  de 
la  Chastre  desired  his  presence,  was  treacheroudy  murdered  on 
the  way  to  the  governor's  house.  Besides  assassination,  other 
infractions  of  the  capitulation  were  committed ;  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  burned,  tlie  walls  dismantled,  many  of  the  houses  torn 
down.  In  fact,  so  unmercifully  was  Sancerre  harried,  partly  by 
the  troops,  partly  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood,  and  by 
the  ^^  bailli "  of  Berry,  that  the  reformed  church  of  this  place 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  time,  completely  dispersed.* 

Thus  ended  a  siege  which  had  lasted  some  eight  months. 
The  besieged  had  lost  only  eighty-four  men  by  the  direct  effects 

'  Stjled  also,  in  the  articles  of  oi4>iiiilataon,  ^'{0  gcutemeur  par  Uection  de 
ladite  Tille.**  He  was  an  able  and  inflaential  magistrate,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  governorship  of  his  native  city  at  the  time  of  the  former  troa- 
bles.     Lery,  78-80. 

*  Agrippa  d'Anbign6  (Hist,  nniv.,  ii.  104)  distinctly  represents  La  Chastre  as 
desiroas  of  destroying  the  entire  city ;  while  L6ry  (p.  77)  and  Davila  (p.  103)  are 
in  doabt  whether  Johannean*s  murder  was  not  effected  by  his  orders.  Yet 
L^  himself  records  a  conversation  he  held  about  this  time  with  La  Chastre 
(p.  67),  in  which  the  latter  protested  that  he  was  not,  as  commonly  reported,  of 
»  sanguinary  disposition,  and  iqppealed  for  corroboration  to  his  merciful  treat- 
ment of  some  Huguenot  prisoners  that  feU  into  his  hands  in  the  third  civil 
war,  whom  he  refused  to  surrender  to  the  Parisian  parliament  when  formally 
anmmoned  to  do  so.  Claude  de  la  Ohastre^s  noble  letter  to  Charles  IX.,  of 
January  21,  1570  (Bulletin,  iv.  88)»  seems  to  be  a  suffioient  voucher  for  his 
TBKBoi^.    Bee  onto,  obapler  zvi,  p.  345. 
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of  warfare;  bnt  more  than  five  hundred  peraona  periehed  doxii^ 
the  laat  six  weeka  of  aheer  atanration.' 

Sanoerre  owed  ita  release  from  the  horron  of  the  aiege  in 
great  part  to  the  aame  canaea  that  had  powerfolly  eontribnted  to 
tiie  oonduaion  of  the  peace.  The  Poliah  ambttaadora,  ocMniiig 
to  proffer  the  crown  to  the  king's  brother,  Heory  of  Anjon, 
were  abont  to  reach  the  French  court  Thej  were  abeadj  not 
a  little  snrprised  at  the  diacoYeiy  that  the  atatementa  and  proai- 
iaea  made  in  the  king's  name  bj  that  not  over-flcmpalona  nego- 
tiator, Montlnc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  were  impudent  impoatora^ 
fabricated  for  no  other  purpose  tlum  to  secure  at  all  hasarda  the 
success  of  the  French  candidate  for  the  Polish  throne.  To  ei- 
hibit  to  them  at  this  critical  juncture  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a 
royal  governor  of  the  province  of  Beny  engiiged  in  the  redne- 
tion  of  a  city  the  only  crime  of  which  was  its  desire  to  enjoj 
religious  liberty — this  would  have  been  a  dangerous  venturoL 
Consequently  it  was  no  fortuitous  coincidence  that  Sanceire 
capitulated  the  very  day  die  Polish  ambassadors  made  their 
appearance. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  pomp  attending  their  reoeptioiL 
The  banquet  held  in  the  new  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  bril- 
liant. In  the  pageant  succeedinfi^  it  was  displaved  % 
thePoUah  massive  rock  of  silver,  with  sixteen  nymphs  m  as 
many  niches,  personating  the  provinces  of  the  French 
kingdom.  When,  after  some  verses  well  sung  but  indifferentlj 
composed,  these  nymphs  descended  from  their  elevation,  and 
took  part  in  an  intricate  maze  of  dance,  the  Polish  spectators 
remarked,  in  the  excess  of  their  admiration,  that  the  French 
ballet  was  something  that  could  be  imitated  by  none  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  "  I  would  rather,"  dryly  adds  a  contem- 
porary historian,  ^'  that  they  had  said  as  much  respecting  our 
armies.^  * 


'  Jean  de  Lory,  42. 

*  Agrippa  d^Aubign^,  i  104.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  ooald  we  beliere 
tbat  inordinate  fondness  for  the  danoe  was  the  chief  Tioe  of  the  French  oomrt 
Unfortonatelj  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  king  and  his  faToritea  reata  apon 
lew  sospioions  grounds  than  the  revolting  stories  told  on  heaiaaj  bj  tbe  un- 
friendly writer  of  the  Eusebii  Philadelphi  Dialog!  (Edinborgi,  1574),  ii.  117, 
118.     The  "  Affair  of  Nantouillet,"  ooouiring  just  about  the  time  of  tbe 
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The  Protestants  of  Southern  France  had  been  inclnded  in  the 
Edict  of  Pacification.  In  fact,  Nismes  and  Montanban  were  as 
Diioemtentof  distinctly  referred  to  by  name  as  La  Eochelle.*  But 
Se  tSMrf***  the  terms  of  peace  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  enter- 
**•"*•  prising  and  self-reliant  Huguenots  of  Languedoc  and 

Guyemie.  They  had  learned,  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  dis- 
trust all  assurances  emanating  from  the  court,  even  when  claim- 
ing the  authority  of  the  king's  name.  Experience  had  taught 
them  that  previous  edicts  were  framed  simply  to  secure  the  de- 
Btniction  of  those  whom  open  warfare  had  failed  to  destroy.* 
Without,  therefore,  either  definitely  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
terms  offered  them,  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  applied  to  Mar- 
shal Damville,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  found  him- 
self with  the  royal  troops  at  the  hamlet  of  Milhaud,  a  league  or 


Polish  ambassadoTB*  arrival  in  Paris,  is  only  too  authentic.  The  **  Pr4v6t  de 
Paris,'*  M.  de  Nantoaillet  (Gf.  ante,  chapter  zr.,  page  258,  note),  grandson  of 
Cardinal  da  Prat,  Chancellor  of  France  nnder  Francis  I.,  offended  Anjou  by 
somewhat  contemptnonsly  declining  the  hand  of  the  duke's  discarded  mis- 
tress, Mademoiselle  de  Ch&teauneuf.  The  lady  easUy  induced  her  princely 
lover  to  avenge  her  wounded  vanity.  One  evening  Charles  IX.,  the  new  king 
of  Poland,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  and  their  attend- 
ants, presented  themselves  at  the  stately  mansion  of  Nantouillet,  on  the 
Bouthem  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  Louvre,  and  demanded  that  a  ban- 
quet be  prepared  for  them.  Though  the  royal  party  was  masked,  the  unwill- 
ing host  knew  his  guests  but  too  well,  and  dared  not  deny  their  peremptory 
command.  In  the  midst  of  the  carousal,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  king's 
foUowers  began  to  ransack  the  house,  maltreating  the  occupants,  wantonly 
destroying  the  costly  furniture,  appropriating  the  silver  plate,  and  breaking 
open  doors  and  coffers  in  search  of  money.  The  next  di^  even  Paris  itself 
was  indignant  at  the  base  conduct  of  its  king.  To  the  first  president  of  par- 
liament, who  that  day  visited  the  palace  and  informed  Charles  of  the  curreut 
rumors  respecting  his  having  been  present  and  conniving  at  the  pillage,  the 
despicable  monarch  denied  their  truth  with  his  customary  horrible  impreca- 
tion. But  when  the  president  expressed  his  great  satisfaction,  and  said  that 
parliament  would  at  once  institute  proceedings  to  discover  and  punish  the 
guilty,  Charles  promptly  responded :  ^*  By  no  means.  You  will  lose  your 
trouble  ;  "  and  he  added  a  significant  threat  for  Nantouillet,  that,  should  be 
pursue  his  attempt  to  obtain  satisfaction,  he  would  find  that  he  had  to  do  with 
an  opponent  infinitely  his  superior.  Euseb.  Phil.  Dialogi,  ii.  117, 118 ;  Jean  de 
Serres,  iv.,  fol.  114,  verso;  D'Aubign^  iL  104;   De  Thou,  iv.  (Uv.  Ivi)  821. 

1  Article  4th.     Text  in  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  ii  08. 

*  J.  de  Senres,  iv.,  fol  U2, 
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two  from  their  gates,'  for  a  fortnight's  nupeDsioa  of  hoetOities. 
The  request  being  granted,  a  tmoe  wiu9  estabUshed  whidi  mu 
extendi  by  sacoessive  prolongations  bejond  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year.* 

Meantime  the  Protestants,  notified  by  the  Dnk^  of  Anjoa  of 
the  condnsion  of  the  peaoei  sent  messengers  lo  his  camp  rs- 
questing  that  as  the  matter  was  one  vitally  affecting  the  entire 
Protestant  population,  they  migjht  reoeiye  permission  to  meeli 
under  protection  of  the  royal  au^ority,  and  deliberate  xeqpectiDg 
it  The  king's  consent  having  been  obtained,  Protestant  depu- 
ties from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  came  to- 
wSSnSad  gether,  late  in  the  month  of  August,  1578^  in  the 
*"**"**"'  city  of  Milhau-en-Bouergne,  from  which  they  eboiOj 
transferred  their  sessions  to  Montauban. 

This  important  assembly  resolved  to  accept  no  peace  unleee 
based  upon  equitable  terms  and  secured  by  ample  guarantees. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  war,  provisioii 
MUitaryor-  "^as  made  for  a  complete  military  organization  of  tbe 
SJ^hS^*"'  Huguenot  resources  in  the  south  of  France.  For  tliis 
"***"•  purpose  Languedoc  was  divided  into  two  "  generality  " 

or  governments — ^the  government  of  Kismes,  or  Lower  Langue- 
doc, placed  under  command  of  M.  de  Saint  Bomain,  and  that  of 
Upper  Languedoc,  with  Montauban  for  its  chief  city,  to  which 
the  Yiscount  de  Paulin  was  assigned  as  military  chief.  Both 
governments  were  in  turn  subdivided  into  dioceses  or  particular 
governments,  each  furnished  with  a  governor  and  a  dcJiberative 
assembly.  It  was  provided  that  in  Kismes  and  Montauban  re- 
spectively a  council  should  be  convened  consisting  of  deputies 
from  all  the  dioceses  of  the  government,  and  that  to  this  council, 
together  with  the  governor,  should  be  intrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  with  authority  to  impose  taxes  alike  upon 
Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics.  The  organisation,  it  was 
estimated,  could  readily  place  twenty  thousand  men  in  the 
field.' 


'  This  hamlet  muBt  not  be  confounded  with  the  important  town  of  ^^'^'•"'^t 
or  Milhaa-en-Bonezgne,  mentioned  below,  neady  aeTen^  milea  fazther  wmL 
*  Histoire  da  Languedoc,  ▼.  821. 
'Jean  de  Serree,  iv.,  fola.   118,   114;    De  Thon,  t.  (dr.  ML)  IS,  18; 
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Such  were  the  first  attempts  to  perfect  a  system  of  warfare 
forced  upon  the  Hngaenots  by  the  treacherous  assaults  of  their 
enemies — a  fatal  necessity  of  instituting  a  state  within  a  stAte, 
foreboding  nothing  but  ruin  to  France. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  deliberations  at  Montauban 
was  the  preparation  of  a  petition  to  be  laid  before  the  king. 
FMitjoii  to  1^18  paper,  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  sig- 
^^  ""••  natures  of  the  viscounts,  barons,  and  other  adherents 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  was  intended  to  be  an  expression  not 
only  of  their  own  individual  views,  but  also  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  churches  they  represented.^  The  language  is  sharp  and  inci- 
sive, the  demands  are  unmistakably  bold.  For  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  their  recent  words  and  actions,  the  Huguenots  of  Guy- 
enne  point  the  monarch  to  his  own  letter  of ^  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  1572,  by  which  consta^int  was  laid  upon  them  to  as- 
sume arms.  They  call  upon  Charles,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  contained  in  that  letter,  to  follow  up  the  traces  there 
allied  to  have  been  found  regarding  the  murder  of  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  to  appoint  impartial  judges  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
execute  exemplary  justice  upon  the  guilty.  Not  satisfied  with 
claiming  the  annulling  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  the  abolition  of  pro- 
cessions instituted  by  the  parliaments  of  Paris  and  Toulouse 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  they  call  on  Charles  to  make  a  dec- 

Agrippa  d^Anbifi^^,  ii.  107 ;  Hisioire  da  Langnedoo,  ▼.  8S2.  It  ought  to  be 
BoMl  that  the  Montftaban  aasemblj  in  reality  did  littLe  more  than  oozifirm  the 
regulations  dzawu  up  bj  pxeyions  and  less  oonspioaons  politioal  assemblies  of 
the  Huguenots  held  at  Anduze  in  February,  and  at  Realmont,  in  Maj,  1573. 
This  dearly  appears  from  references  to  that  earlier  legislation  contained  in  the 
more  complete  **  organization**  adopted  four  months  later  atMilhao.  Bee 
tiM  document  in  Haag,  France  Protestante,  z.  (Pi^oes  justifioatives)  1^  125. 
M.  Jean  Loutehitski  has  published  in  the  Bulletin,  zxiL  (1878)  507-511,  a 
list  of  the  political  assemblies  much  fuller  than  given  by  any  previous  writer. 
>  As  it  is  of  interest  to  fix  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  provinces 
represented,  I  give  the  list  contained  in  the  preamble :  ^*  Guyenne,  Vivarets, 
Gtovaudan,  S^neschauss^e  de  Tolose,  Auvergne,  haute  et  basse  Marohe, 
Qnercy,  Pdrigord,  Limoein,  Agenois,  Armignao,  Cominges,  Ooustraux,  Bigorre, 
Albret,  Foiz,  Lanmgoaj,  Albigeoia,  pals  de  Gaatrea  et  ViUelaKgoe,  Miiepolx, 
OaxcaflBOone,  et  aatres  palk  et  provinoes  adjaoentea.*' 
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kntioii  ^'that  jnsUy  and  for  good  reuons  have  'thoee  of  the 
•religian'  taken  armsi  resisting  and  wuring in  theee  last  timdik^ 
as  constrained  thereto  hj  the  violent  acts  with  which  thej  have 
been  assailed  and  driven  to  distractikm."  They  next  demand 
thoise  concessions  which  alone  can  make  the  poflition  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  secnre  and  endnrable— freedom  of  wa^ 
ship  and  ohnrch  discipline  established  by  perpetual  provision, 
irrespective  of  place  or  time;  the  right  of  honorable  burial; 
immnnity  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  Bomaa  Cathdie 
ceremonies ;  admission  to  schools  and  colleges ;  juat  regnlatioiH 
as  to  marriage;  amnesty;  the  power  to  hold  civil  office^  efee. 
They  request  permission  to  levy  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  among  themselves  to  pay  off  the  in- 
debtedness incurred  by  them  in  past  wars.  And  thery  go  m 
far  as  not  only  to  stipulate  that  the  King  of  France  shall  rs- 
nonnce  all  leagues  lie  may  have  contracted  with  the  enemies  of 
his  Pi-otestant  subjects  for  their  destruction,  but  even  to  pro- 
pose that  he  shall  conchidc  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Prot- 
estant states  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  "  a  conspinu^ 
and  Sicilian  Vespers,"  of  which  the  Huguenots  would  be  the 
victims,  they  ask  to  be  permitted  to  hold  forever  the  guard  of 
those  cities  which  they  now  have  in  their  possession,  and  in 
addition  some  other  cities  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  realuL 
The  Protestant  cities,  it  is  stipulated,  shall  retain  their  walls 
and  munitions,  and  the  royal  governors  shall  enter  them  ac- 
companied only  by  a  small  retinue.  The  observance  of  thess 
articles  the  Huguenots  insist  shall  be  solemnly  sworn  in  privy 
and  public  council,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  places,  the  oath  . 
to  be  renewed  every  five  years.* 

Such  stout  demands  did  the  Protestants  of  the  south  and 
south-west  address  to  Charles  the  Kinth  on  the  first  anniversaiy 
of  the  fatal  matins  of  Paris.  They  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
somewhat  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected,  a 
brief  year  before,  from  the  fugitives  who  made  their  escape 


*  Requite  de  ranembl^  de  MontMilMai,  in  Haag,  L»  FnuMe  FkoteaUntf 

(Pidcea  just)  114-121. 
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from  the  bloody  sword  of  their  enemies.  Moreover,  the  terms 
laid  down  by  tiie  Huguenots  of  Lower  Langnedoc  and  Nismes 
were  oonoeived  in  the  same  brave  language,  and  their  demands 
were  virtually  identical.  Huguenot  troops,  paid  by  the  king, 
to  garrison  both  the  cities  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
and  two  cities  in  each  of  the  sixteen  provinces  required  for 
additional  protection  ;  free  worship  irrespective  of  place ;  new 
parliaments  in  all  the  provinces,  with  Protestant  judges  to 
administer  justice  to  Protestants ;  liberty  to  levy  tithes  for 
the  support  of  reformed  churches ;  punishment  of  the  insti- 
gators and  perpetrators  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  as  robbers  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.'  The  Tiers  fitat  of  Provence  and  Dauphiny  added  to 
the  demands  of  Languedoc  and  Guyenne  an  urgent  petition  in 
favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  onerous  imposts  under  which  the 
country  was  groaning.* 

The  bearers  of  these  demands  were  well  able  to  give  them 
forcible  and  fearless  enunciation — Yolet,  Philippi,  Chavagnac, 
•'Lei  trtrnta  tuid  othcrs  of  the  men  known  by  the  expressive  desig- 
d'airmin.'*  natiou  of  "  Lcs  frouts  d'airain."  *  Assuredly  a  bix)w 
of  brass  was  not  out  of  place,  when  the  Protestant  deputies, 
after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  were  reluctantly  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Charles  the  Ninth  and  his  court  were  at  this  time  at 
Villers-Cotterets,  on  their  way  to  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France, 
accompanying  the  newly  elected  King  of  Poland  as  he  slowly 
and  unwillingly  journeyed  toward  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
regarded  by  him  in  the  light  of  a  detestable  place  of  exile. 
Contemporary  writers  inform  us  that  Yolet  and  his  companions 
were  in  no  d^ree  overawed  by  the  splendor  of  the  scene, 
and  made  no  weak  abatement  in  the  terms  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  propose.  Charles  heard  them  through  with  patient 
attention.  He  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  extent  of  their 
demands,  we  may  be  certain ;  but  he  made  no  comment  upon 
tlie  courageous  assertion  of  Protestant  rights.  Kot  so  with  the 
queen  mother.     When  the  deputies  had  at  length  finished  their 

»  Jean  de  Serree,  !▼.,  fola.  113,  114  ;  De  Thou,  v.  (liv.  IviL)  12,  13  ;  Agrippa 
d*AaMgii6,  ii.  106. 
*  Hittoixe  da  Langaedoo,  ▼.  822.  '  Agrippa  d'AuUgn^,  vH  mpra. 


luffMigiiey  Oatharine  oonld  no  Autogat  eootaiBr  Iiv  indigiuilioa, 
fs^gtMta^  ''Why,"  Bhe  ezdaimad  witih  mariEod  bifttoniMi  dt 
^^^^^'^^  tme,  ^  if  yoor  Clondi  himself  were  aU 
heart  of  the  kiiigdom  with  twenty  thonaand  hovae  and  Shj 
thoiuaiid  foot)  and  held  the  chief  cities  in  hia  powery  he  would 
not  make  half  80  great  demands  1 "' 

Despite  the  nnweloome  character  of  the  daims  ct  the  Hiqpis- 
not  deputies,  some  answer  mnst  he  given.  It  was  found  jbn- 
•riMHtviM.  possible  to  indnoe  the  envoys  to  modify  thenu  TImj 
'^'^  denied  that  they  had  the  power^  even  if  thej  hsd 
the  inclination,  to  alter  the  action  of  those  who  had  sent  theok 
They  were  therefore  dismissed  with  expressions  of  good^wiB 
and  the  assarsnce  that  two  royal  oommissionen^  the  Dnc  d^aii 
and  the  Chevalier  de  OaylnSi  would  he  sent  to  treat  with  the 
delegates  whom  the  Hngnenots  might  choose.  Marshal  Dam- 
ville,  governor  of  the  province,  was  to  participate  in  the  nego- 
tiations and  to  appoint  some  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Montanban 
where  they  might  be  held.  Charles  was  to  hear  the  result 
of  their  conference  on  his  retmn  from  the  German  borders. 
Meanwhile  he  promised  to  instruct  DamviUe  to  put  an  end  to 
all  hostilities,  provided  the  Huguenots  should  desist  from  eveiy- 
thing  tending  to  provoke  retaliation.'  The  Tiers  £tat  received 
the  answer  to  their  petition  more  promptly.  It  was  naturally 
to  the  effect  that  a  return  to  the  meagre  scale  of  imposts  undor 
Louis  XI.  was  utterly  impracticable,  in  view  of  the  burdens  of 
the  treasury  arising  from  recent  wars  and  the  pensions  yearly 
payable  to  various  members  of  the  royal  family.' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here  at  any  length  the 

<  Jean  de  Serres,  ir.  (lib.  xii)  foL  114 ;  D'Anblgn^  and  De  Tboa,  fibitupm. 
See  aho  Langnet  (EpistoUe  seoretn,  i  216),  who,  writing  Nofrember  14, 
1573,  oonsidera  the  Hugaenoto  to  be  VirtoaUj  demanding  the  le-eDaotmenteC 
the  edict  of  January,  1562. 

*  De  Thon  and  D^Aabign^,  ubi  supra.  Hist  da  Langnedoc,  t.  822: 
'*  poorvtl  que  lesdits  de  la  religion  donnent  ordre  de  leor  part,  qa*il  ne  aoit 
entrepris  auoune  choee  an  oontraire,  comme  11  est  avenn  oee  joura  p^Mia,  ea 
que  je  leur  d^fens  trds-ezpresaementw "  Charles  IX.  to  DamviUe,  Oct  18, 
1573.  Unfortunatelj,  neither  the  promise  nor  the  condition  was  obserred 
over  scrupalonaljr. 

'  The  king*s  aunt,  the  Duohess  of  Savoy,  his  mother,  and  hSs  btotiieis  ol 
Anjou  and  Alen90Bu 
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filow  progrefis  of  the  French  court  as  it  escorted  the  King 
Trognmot  of  Poland  to  the  borders  of  the  realm.  To  none 
^  tmSenof  oi  .the  principal  personages  taking  part  was  it  the  oc- 
^^"^  casion  of  much  satisfaction.  Catharine  was  as  reluc- 
tant to  part  from  Henry,  her  favorite  son,  as  he  was  himself 
averse  to  exchange  the  pleasures  of  the  Louvre  and  Saint  Ger- 
main for  the  crown  of  an  unruly  and  half-civilized  kingdom. 
As  for  Charles,  the  gratification  he  could  not  conceal  at  the 

prospect  of  being  soon  freed  from  the  presence  of  a 
theheiatiiar  brother  whom  he  both  disliked  and  feared  was  more 

than  counterbalanced  by  the  rapid  decline  of  his  own 
health.  The  boy  of  eleven,  whom  the  Yenetian  ambassador 
had  described  about  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  as 
handsome,  amiable,  and  graceful  in  appearance,  quick,  viva- 
cious, and  humane — in  short,  as  possessing  every  quality  from 
which  a  great  prince  and  a  great  king  might  be  expected,'  was 
now  a  man  of  twenty-three.  But  his  constitution,  never  robust, 
had  gained  nothing.  The  violent  exercises  to  which  he  had 
been  addicted  even  as  a  child,  and  which,  though  princely,  had 
been  pronounced  dangerous  by  the  ambassador,  had  been  inces- 
santly practised — the  ball,  horsemanship,  arms — and  bodily  fee- 
bleness, not  strength,  had  been  the  result.  Other  excesses  had 
contributed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe.  More  than  all,  if  we 
may  believe  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
young  monarch's  later  life,  the  mental  and  moral  experience  of 
the  last  eighteen  months  left  their  impress  on  his  physical 
system.  Charles,  with  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
had  lost  all  the  elasticity  of  youth.  Kemorse  for  complicity 
in  the  crime  then  perpetrate  co-operated  with  the  persua- 
sion of  the  uselessness  and  complete  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  exterminate  the  Huguenots,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
incurred  the  indelible  mark  of  hatred  and  detestation  of  an  im- 
partial posterity.  Even  in  his  sleeping  hours  the  curse  of  the 
murdered  victims  pursued  him  and  disturbed  his  rest.  Neither 
by  day  nor  by  night  could  he  banish  the  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  blood  ran  so  freely  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

*  BoUudosie  di  Giov.  Hiohiel,  1561,  TommMeo,  L  418-420. 
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No  attentive  observer  could  doubt  that  the  end  was  drawing 
near.  The  court  had  gone  no  farther  on  its  way  to  Lorraine 
tlian  the  little  town  of  Vitry-le-Fran9ai8,  on  the  river  Mame, 
when  Charles  fell  so  seriously  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  prosecute 
his  journey.  As  was  usual  in  such  cases,  while  the  physicians 
alleged  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  attack  the  king's  im- 
moderate exercise  in  the  chase  and  in  blowing  the  trumpet,  the 
more  suspicious  frequenters  of  the  court  and  the  credulous  peo- 
ple did  not  hesitate  to  invent  the  story  that  he  had  been  poi- 
soned. But  by  whom  the  crime  had  been  committed  was  not 
settled.  Some  ascribed  it  to  Catharine,  others  to  Henry  of 
Anjou,  while  others  still  laid  the  guilt  at  the  door  of  a  person 
of  less  note,  whose  honor  the  licentious  king  had  offended.' 

Meanwhile,  neither  the  monarch's  feeble  health,  nor  the 
journeying  of  the  court,  interrupted  the  prosecution  of  those 
diplomatic  intrigues  from  which  Catharine  still  looked  for 
valuable  results.  The  election  of  Henry  to  the  Polish  crown 
left  but  one  of  her  sons  upon  whom  the  regal  dignity  had  not 
been  conferred.  The  prophecy  of  Nostradamus  might  have  its 
complete  fulfilment  if  only  a  kingdom  could  be  found  for 
Alen9on.'  Otherwise  the  superstitious  queen  mother  did  not 
doubt  that  she  was  fated  to  see  not  only  Charles,  but  Henry  also 
die,  to  make  place  for  her  youngest  child  on  the  throne  of 
France.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  was  therefore  instructed  to  put 
_  .      ^       forth  every  exertion  to  bring  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 

Project  of  an  ,  ^^  .  j    /»     .      i 

English  match  poiut  of  conscntmg  definitely  to  wed  a  prince  her  ju- 
nior by  about  a  score  of  years.  Nor  did  the  negotia- 
tions appear  altogether  hopeless.  The  suitor  was,  indeed,  we 
have  seen,  as  insignificant  in  body  as  lie  was  contemptible  in  in- 
tellectual ability.  Moreover,  the  deep  traces  left  on  his  face  by 
the  sniall-pox  rendered  him  sufficiently  ungainly.  The  blemish 
was  said  to  be  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  witli  his  years.' 
But  the  French  courtiers  might  perhaps  have  overcome  this 
impediment  had  Elizabeth  been  able  to  see  it  to  be  her  interest 


»  DeThou,  V.  (liv.  Ivii.)  18. 

'  Of  this  Queen  Elizabeth  reminded  La  Mothe  F6n^lon  in  a  conversation  re- 
ported by  hira  June  3,  1573,  Corr.  dipl.,  v.  345.  34G. 
»  La  Mothe  Fenelon  to  Charles  IX.,  July  20,  1578,  Corr.  dipl.,  v.  882. 
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to  contract  sach  close  relations  with  her  neighbors  across  the 
channel.  As  it  was,  an  agreement  was  actually  made  that 
Alen9on  shonld  visit  England  and  press  his  suit  in  pei*son ;  but 
when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  cross  to  Dover,  Catharine 
justified  the  despatch  of  Marshal  de  Ketz  in  his  place,  on  the 
plea  of  her  son's  illness.  The  excuse  may  have  contained  some 
truth,*  for,  albeit  Francis  of  Alen9on  had  received  the  baptismal 
name  of  Hercules,  he  was  a  punj  weakling,  from  whom  no 
labors  could  ever  be  expected,  but  rather  a  dull  existence  of 
filoth  and  imbecility.  It  was,  however,  a  stretch  even  of  dip- 
lomatic assurance,  for  La  Mothe  F^n^lon  to  suggest  to  the  virgin 
queen  of  England,  as  he  deliberately  reports  that  he  did,  that 
Alen9on's  malady  was  probably  due  to  his  disappointment  at 
Elizabeth's  failure  to  reciprocate  his  honest  affection  !  *  Possibly 
his  mother  and  his  brother  the  king  may  about  this  time  have 
begim  to  realize  how  impolitic  it  would  be  to  strengthen  over- 
much the  personal  consideration  of  the  young  prince.  Disgusted 
with  the  subordinate  position  assigned  him  at  court,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  lately  held  by  Henry  of 
Anjou,  Alen9on  was  even  now  drifting  into  an  association  with 
the  political  and  religious  malcontents  whose  existence  could  not 
altc^ether  be  ignored.  The  French  ambassador  at  the  English 
court  was,  however,  instructed  by  no  means  to  let  the  projected 
marriage  drop.' 

With  the  patriots  in  the  Low  Countries  and  with  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  Germany,  the  French  agents  were  in  even  more 
active  conference.  In  the  Netherlands  there  was  a  possibility  of 
securing  some  high  position  for  Anjou  or  Alen9on,  in  Germany 

*  The  story  was  oertoinljr  not  invented  by  his  mother,  **  comme  il  estoit 
Borty  de  sa  demidre  maladye  auuyjaune  que  cuyvre,  taut  bouffyj  defflguri,  bien 
fort  petit  et  minoe.^^  No  wonder  that  Leicester,  while  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  aooount  might  be  false,  hinted  that  it  operated  against  the  proposed 
marriage.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  to  Charles  IX.,  November  11, 1578,  Correspon- 
dance  diplomatique,  v.  443. 

'  Despatch  of  Aug.  20,  ibid.,  v.  394. 

'  The  correspondence  of  La  Mothe  Pension,  as  preserved,  is  not  destitute  of 
interest.  See  volumes  v.  and  vi.,  pamm  ;  as  also  Le  Laboureur,  Additions  h 
Castelnan,  voL  iii.,  pp.  850,  seq. 
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a  chanoe  to  divert  the  imperial  ciown  from  tiheHapribvigtothe 
TaloiB  family.  Itmay  reasoiiably  be  doubted  better  the  pro- 
ject was  ever  distincily  entertained,  as  the  historian  De  llioii 
asBerts,'  of  conferring  upon  Anjon  the  oonmiand  in  chief  of  the 
oonfederatee  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  expected  that  he  woold 
have  a  well  equipped  fleet  at  his  disposition ;  fcnr  the  correspcsi- 
denoe  of  Oaspsrd  de  Schombeig,  the  French  agent^  contains  no 
allusion  to  tiie  propossL  Certainly,  however,  France  wai^ 
at  least,  anxious  that  England  should  gain  xio  advantage  ovet 
her  in  this  part  of  Europe.  In  fact,  nothing  but  the  natonl 
fear  entertained  of  the  great  power  and  ajiparenfly  limitles 
resources  of  Spain  deterred  both  Elizabeth  and  Gbarles  from 
attempting  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands. 

In  Germany  the  field  for  intrigue  was  more  open.      The 
imperial  dignity  had  not  yet  become  purely  hereditary.    In 

choosing  a  new  King  of  the  Bomans,  the  presumptive 
theGemiMi    heir  of  the  German  Empire,  the  three  Protestant 

Electors,  if  they  could  but  secure  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  the  four  Koman  Catholic  Electors,  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  correct  the  mistake  committed  by  Frederick  the  Wise 
of  Saxony,  a  half -century  earlier,  in  declining  the  crown  in 
favor  of  Charles  of  Spain.  Schomberg  was  therefore  instructed 
to  recommend  to  the  Protestants  of  Gtormany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  that  one  of  their  own  number  should  be  placed  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Empire,  or,  if  they  could  find  no  Grer- 
man  Protestant  prince  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  the  Uaps- 
burgs,  that  the  dignity  should  be  offered  to  the  King  of  France. 
This  was  a  somewhat  startling  suggestion  to  emanate  from  a 
king  who,  but  a  brief  twelvemonth  before  had  been  butchering 
his  Protestant  subjects  by  tens  of  thousands.  But  the  sixteenth 
century  furnishes  not  a  few  paradoxes  equally  remarkable. 
Both  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  often  found  it  conve- 
nient to  have  very  short  memories.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
proposal  to  set  aside  the  son  of  the  tolerant  Maximilian  the 
Second  in  behalf  of  a  son  of  Catharine  de^  Medici  met  with 


'  De  Thoa,  ▼.  18. 
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little  favor  at  the  hands  of  one  at  least  of  the  Protestant  leaders. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  project  intended  solely  to  sow  divisions  in  the  empire. 
Tlie  Fr^ch,  since  the  sucoes^U  issue  of  their  intrigues  in  Po- 
land, he  said,  had  become  so  arrogant  that  they  thought  they 
must  be  nothing  less  than  masters  of  the  whole  world.'  As  for 
himself,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  emperor,  whom 
he  prayed  that  Ood  might  long  preserve,  and  then  graciously 
provide  them  in  his  place  with  a  pious  Christian  leader  who 
ahould  rule  the  empire  well  and  faithfully.' 

At  Blamont,  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  Catharine  took  leave 
of  the  King  of  Poland.  Here  the  old  ally  of  the  Huguenots, 
I/>ui8  Of  Nassau,  aocompamed  by  Duke  Christopher,  yonnger 
Bon  of  the  elector  palatine,  met  them.  Louis  had  been  unre- 
mitting in  his  efforts  to  obtain  French  assistance  in  the  desper- 
ate struggle  in  which  he  and  his  brother  were  engaged.  If 
words  and  assurances  could  be  of  any  worth,  he  was  successfuL 
Catharine  promised  in  Charles's  name  that  France  would  not  be 
behind  the  German  Protestant  princes  in  rendering  assistance  to 
the  Dutch  patriots.  Louis  was  so  cordially  received  by  the 
queen  mother,  and  especially  by  AIen9on,  that  he  departed 
greatly  encouraged  with  the  prospect  Alen9on  had  pressed 
the  Dutch  patriot's  hand,  and  whispered  in  his  ear :  ^^  I  now 
have  the  government,  as  my  brother,  the  King  of  Poland  for- 
merly had  it,  and  I  shall  devote  myself  wholly  to  seconding  the 
efforts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange." '  The  promised  succor  from 
France  Nassau  never  received.    Four  months  later  (on  the  f  our- 

'  **  Aohten^s  daftb:  dieweil  es  den  Franiosen  g^lnngen  das  tie  das  E5nig- 
reioh  Polen  ann  sioh  praotldrt,  das  sie  daryon  so  hoohmtlthig  wordexm  das  sie 
mfkasen  nun  Hem  der  ganze  weltt  werdeim.** 

<  Letten  of  Laodgrave  WiUiam,  Sept.  8th,  Oct.  ITtli  and  Not.  6th,  1578, 
GroeD  van  Prmstezer,  iy.  116*.  118*,  123*.  See  also  Soldan,  ii.  552-^566,  who, 
as  uaoal,  is  yexy  foU  and  satisfaotory  in  everything  bearing  npon  the  relationa 
of  France  to  Germany.  Bndolph,  Mazimilian*8  son,  who  miooeeded  his  father 
three  years  later,  was  onfortonately  far  from  embodying  the  excellences 
desired  by  the  landgrave.  It  may  be  qaestioned  whether  the  Protestants  of 
Gennany  would  have  fared  worse  even  under  a  Valois  than  under  this  de- 
generate Hapsbnrger. 

'  Louis  of  Nassau  to  William  of  Orange,  December,  1573.  Groeu  van  Prina- 
terer,  iv;  278-281. 

Vou  n.— 89 
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teenth  of  April,  1674)  the  brave  young  count,  in  company  with 
hiB  friend  and  comrade,  Duke  Christopher,  lost  his 
oooDt  LoniB  life  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mook,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse.*  Not  the  Prince  of  Orange  nor  Holland 
alone,  but  the  entire  Protestant  world  deplored  the  mitimely 
death  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  unselfish  of  the  champions 
of  religion  and  liberty. 

With  the  details  of  the  journey  of  Henry  of  Anjou  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom,  we  cannot  here  concern  our- 
selves. One  incident,  however,  naturally  connects  itself  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  Huguenots. 

After  traversing  Alsace,  Henry  and  his  suite  presented  them- 
selves, unwelcome  guests,  at  Heidelberg,  capital  of  the  palati- 
nate. The  Elector,  Frederick  the  Third,  and  his  sub- 
oeption  at  jccts  wcFC,  pcrliaps,  cqually  displeased  at  the  arrival 
of  tlie  prime  mover  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.  But,  while  the  people  felt  some  freedom  in  tlie 
expression  of  their  disgust,  motives  of  state  policy  prevented 
their  prince  from  openly  displaying  his  antipathy.  However, 
he  neither  could  nor  would  conceal  the  lively  remembrance  in 
which  the  events  of  August,  1572,  were  still  held  by  him.  It 
was  on  Friday,  the  eleventh  ^f  December,  tliat  tlie  French 
party,  under  the  escort  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers  sent  out  to 
do  them  honor,  ascended  to  the  castle,  then  as  now  occupyine  a 
commanding  site  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.*  The 
King  of  Poland  was  somewhat  surprised  when,  on  entering  the 
portal,  instead  of  the  elector,  tlie  rhinegrave,  with  two  French 
refugees  escaped  from  the  massacre,  came  to  escort  him  to  the 


*  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repablio,  ii  534-538.  J.  de  Serres,  iv.,  foL 
134,  gives  the  date  as  April  17th.  This  volnme  of  Serres  was  published  in  the 
Buooeeding  year,  1575. 

*  The  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter  (now  in  the  library  of  Prince  Czar- 
toryski),  who  saw  Henry  as  be  rode  into  Heidelberg,  with  Louis  of  Nassau 
on  his  right  hand,  and  Duke  Christopher,  the  elector's  son,  on  his  left,  thus 
describes  his  personal  appearance:  ^*Homo  procera  statura,  corpore  graoili, 
facie  oblonga  pallida,  oculia  paululum  prominentibus,  vultu  subtruculento, 
indutus  pallio  holoserico  rubri  coloris.**  Heidelberg  letter  *^  de  transitu  Hen- 
rici,"  etc.,  Dec.  22,  1573,  apud  Marquis  de  Noailles,  Henri  de  Valois  et  la 
Pologne  (Paris,  1867),  iu.  (Pieces  justif.),  532. 
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rooms  prepared  for  bis  reception.  Frederick  had  directed  the 
rhinegrave  to  request  Henry  to  excuse  this  apparent  discourtesy 
on  the  ground  of  his  feeble  health.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  true  motive  was  the  elector's  desire  to  avoid  incurring^  by 
too  great  complaisance,  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  naturally  much  irritated  at  the  success  of  the  French  in- 
trigues in  Poland.  When,  later,  Frederick  made  his  tardy 
appearance,  it  was  only  to  greet  Anjou  in  a  brief  address,  re- 
serving for  the  .morrow  their  more  extended  conference.  On 
Saturday  the  elector  politely  conducted  his  guest  through  his 
extensive  picture  gallery.  Pausing  before  one  painting  the 
face  of  which  was  protected  from  sight,  he  ordered  an  attendant 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain.  To  his  astonishment,  Henry  found 
himself  confronted  with  a  life-like  portrait  of  Gaspard  de  Co- 
ligny.  To  the  question,  "  Does  your  Royal  Highness  recognize 
the  subject  ? "  Henry  replied  with  su£Scient  composure :  "  I  do ; 
it  is  the  late  Admiral  of  France."  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Frederick, 
**  it  is  the  admiral — ^a  man  whom  I  have  found,  of  all  the 
French  nobles,  the  most  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  French 
name ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  that  in  him  the  king  and 
all  France  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss."  Elsewhere 
Henry's  attention  was  directed  to  a  large  painting  representing 
the  very  scenes  of  the  massacre,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he 
could  distinguish  any  of  the  victims.  Nor  did  Frederick  con- 
-__  ^     M  fi^^  himself  to  these  casual  references.    In  pointed 

Frmnlmen  of  _  _  __  ,    .     «       ,       ,  , 

the  elector  tcmis  hc  oxposed  to  the  young  valois  both  the  sm 
and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  events  of  a  twelve- 
month since.  The  slaughter  of  the  admiral  and  of  so  many 
other  innocent  men  and  women  had  not  only  provoked  the 
Divine  retribution,  but  had  diminished  not  a  little  the  reputa- 
tion and  influence  of  the  French  with  all  orders  of  persons  in 
Germany.'     Henry  listened  with  commendable  patience  to  the 

^  Oermany  seems  to  have  been  foU  of  blind  mmors  of  treaoherons  designs 
on  the  part  of  its  French  neighbors.  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  of  little 
historicEkl  value,  and  evidendj  intended  for  popular  oirciilation,  entitled 
^^  Entdeckung  etlioher  heimlichen  Practioken,  so  jetzund  vorhanden  wider 
unser  geliebtes  Vatteriand,  die  Teutsche  Nation,  was  man  gftntslich  willens 
nnd  ins  weiok  snbringeii,  gegen  den  Bvangelisohen  fOigenommen  habe,  duroh 
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old  elector^ft  dentrndatioM,  iallegiiig  by  ^ray  of  eaceose  that  Uie 
Frandi  ootirt  had  been  under  the  inflnenee  of  (he  paarioiia  then 
miming  high,  and  readily  promiaed  great  eantion  and  toknnoe 
in  fntore.'  Qe  did,  indeed,  strike  on  his  breast  and  begged 
Frederick  to  believe  him  that  things  had  oocqrred  odierwiee 
than  had  been  riqported.  But  his  4iuditor  diyly  remarked  that 
he  was  fuUy  informed  of  what  liad  taken  place  in  Frsnoe.*  Aa 
the  eleetor  also  took  ocoasicti  to  remind  Anjoa  of  timdiy  miser- 
able deaths  of  notorions  p^necotors,  sodi  as  Herod  the  Grest, 
Herod  Agrippa,  and  Mazentins;  as'he  openly  ridiculed  the 
absnrd  suggestion  that  Coligny,  a  wonnded  man,  witb  bodi 
arms  diisabled  in  eonseqtienoe  of  JCanrevel's  shol^  planned  on 
his  bed  an  attack  on  the  king;  and  as,  fmrthenhore,  he  jdainly 
denounced  the  shocking  immorality  of  Catharine  de*  Medici^ 
court  ladies — it  must  be  confessed  tiiat  Frederick  the  Pious,  on 
the  present  occasion,  made  more  of  a  virtue  of  frankness  than 
of  diplomacy.* 

On  Sunday  the  French  left  Heidelberg,  with  little  regret  on 
their  own  part  or  on  that  of  their  hosts.  Kot  to  speak  of  their 
treatment  by  the  elector,  which  even  the  historian  De  Tlioit 
r^arded  as  scarcely  comporting  with  the  dignity  with  whicli 
Henry  was  invested,*  the  followers  of  the  Polish  king  met  with 
frequent  insults,  both  in  coming  and  in  going.  One  of  them  re- 
lates how  he  heard  cries  of  *^  Those  dogs  from  Lorraine  I  Tlioee 
Italian  traitors  I"    And  a  German  eye-witness  of  tlie  scenes 


elnen  gathertsigen  and  getrew«n  OhriBten  unsenn  VatterUnd  sa  g^tem  an 
tuggeben.    M.D.LXXUI.'* 

>  De  Thou,  Y.  (Uv.  Ivii.),  22 ;  MeuL  de  Pierre  de  LestoUe  {fid.  Midland  et 
Ponjoulat),  i  27. 
*  *"  Was  aioh  in  Franokreioh  zngetragen,  weiaa  man  anoh.** 
'  The  minnte  of  the  oonvenation  drawn  np  by  the  elector  palatine  with  hiB 
own  hand,  and  printed  by  Lalanne  in  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  Yolumc  t*r 
his  edition  of  Brantome^s  Works  (411-41 8) «  is  by  far  the  most  trastworth/ 
sonroe  of  information  we  possess.  On  the  last  count  of  the  elector^s  indi.  v- 
ment,  AnJon*s  defence  was  certainly  Tciy  lame :  *'  Daas  ieh  selfaat  aa  aeiues 
Altratten  Hof  gesehen  que  ^a  StS  uns  OourfoH  dUeokUy  aber  aetnes  Bmdem 
nnd  Fran  Matter  Hof  demselbigen  bay  weitem  nicht  la  vergl^ohen.'*  Ibid., 
414. 

^  *'  C*e8t  oe  qui  fit  eroire  k  bien  dee  gens,  qae  I'Eleotear  n*aToit  pas  ze^a  oa 
Uyte  oomme  Henzi  anari  poliment  qn*ii  le  deroik"  De  Then,  t.  (Ut.  hpiL)ai 
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expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  French  nobles  would  not 
have  been  safe  had  they  not  been  escorted  by  the  palatine 
troops.  The  sight  of  "  that  notable  cut-throat,  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,"  of  the  Marshal  de  Retz,  of  Captain  Du  Grast,  and 
"  very  many  others  of  that  band  of  villains  who  so  cruelly 
butchered  the  admiral  and  other  nobles  in  Paris,"  provoked  the 
populace  almost  beyond  endurance.  The  very  diamonds  and 
jewels  presented  by  Henry  on  his  departure,  to  the  elector  and 
to  the  ladies  of  his  court,  aroused  the  popular  indignation ;  for 
they  were  known,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  have  constituted 
a  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  certain  rich  Huguenot  jeweller,  whose 
shop  had  been  robbed  at  the  time  of  the  Parisian  matins.' 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  even  have  counselled 
the  worthy  elector  to  follow  the  course  indicated  by  the  Span- 
ish grandee,  who  informed  Charles  the  Fifth  that  he  intended 
to  bum  his  castle  to  the  ground  so  soon  as  the  traitorous  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  had  relieved  it  of  his  polluting  presence.' 

Meantime,  within  the  borders  of  France  all  was  ferment  and 
disquiet.  The  Roman  Catholic  element,  comprising  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people,  had  become  split  into  two 
factions,  both  animated  by  inextinguishable  hatred,  and  each 
resolved  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Of  concilia- 
tory measures  there  wai^  a  dearth.  Among  the  men  of  wide 
influence  there  was  no  one  to  take  the  place  of  the  virtuous 
Michel  de  THospital.     That  truly  ereat  statesman  had 

TmkL  dftvs  of  V   o 

Chancellor  d6  died  uiue  mouths  before  (on  the  tliii'teenth  of  March, 
1573).  The  storm  of  war  at  that  moment  raging 
about  La  Kochelle  was  a  fit  expression  of  the  utter  failure  of 
the  aged  chancellor's  policy.  ^  For  a  dozen  years  there  had  not 
been  a  candid  and  sincere  effort  made  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
France  which  had  not  either  originated  with  him  or  received 
his  cordial  support.  But  of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess entertained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  political  career,  he 
retained  little  toward  its  close.  The  last  years  of  his  presence 
at  court  witnessed  an  uninterrupted  struggle  between  the  chan- 

■  Heidelberg  letter  of  Deo.  22,  1578,  dartozyski  MSS.,  De  Noaillee,  Pidoea 
juatif.,  uL  538.     See  ante,  p.  485. 
*  Heidelberg  letter,  tUnn^Oy  iii  584. 
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cellor  and  that  family  of  Guise  which  he  had  come  to  regard  as 
the  prime  cause  of  the  misery  aflSicting  the  kingdom.  More 
than  once  the  latent  personal  hostility  had  broken  out  in  an 
open  quarrel  between  L'Hospital  and  tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
Two  or  three  exciting  scenes  of  recrimination,  which  the  tact  of 
Catharine  de'  Medici  was  scarcely  able  to  allay,  have  met  us  in 
this  history.  At  length,  when  the  third  civil  war  burst  fortli, 
L'llospital,  seeing  himself  altogether  powerless  to  resist  the 
more  violent  counsels  then  in  the  ascendant,  had  received  per- 
mission to  retire  from  the  royal  court  to  his  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  fitampes.*  It  was  none  tlie  less  an  exile  that  it  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  voluntary  withdrawal.  Birague  discharged  the 
real  functions  of  the  chancellor's  office.  Finally,  after  barely 
escaping  a  violent  death  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  the  chancellor  received,  in  January,  1573,  the  formal  order 
to  give  up  the  guardianship  of  the  seals,  which  for  more  than 
four  years  had  been  only  nominally  under  his  control.  His 
touching  reply  to  the  royal  summons  is  the  last  production  of 
the  c'hancell(>r''s  i)en  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Interposing  no 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  king's  will,  the  writer  invokiMl 
the  tostiniony  of  the  queen  mother  that,  in  all  tilings  pertaining 
to  the  royal  interests,  "he  had  been  forgetful  rather  of  liis  own 
advantage  than  of  the  king's  service,  and  had  always  followcil 
the  great  royal  road^  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  and  giving  himself  to  no  private  faction."  "  And  now,'' 
he  added,  "  that  my  maladies  and  my  age  have  rendered  me 
useless  to  do  you  service,  just  as  you  have  seen  the  old  galleys 
in  the  port  of  Mai-seilles,  which,  though  dismantled,  are  yet  re- 
garded with  pleasure,  so  I  very  humbly  beg  you  to  view  me  l)Oth 
in  my  present  state  and  my  past,  which  shall  be  an  instruction 
and  an  example  to  all  your  subjects  to  do  you  good  service, 
(lod  give  you  grace  to  choose  servants  and  coun8elloi*8  more  com- 


*•  Jean  de  Serres  (edit.  lo71),  iii.  284;  A.  d'Aubigne,  i.  2G4,  **Pource  quo 
le  Chancelier  de  rilospital  ne  poavoit  travailler  de  cocur  en  mesme  temps  aoz 
violentes  depesches  de  Thavanea,  de  Montluc  et  autres,  et  aux  douceurs  du 
Marcschal  de  Cosse,  il  nc  fallut  qu^un  souspir  de  probite  pour  lui  faire  oeter 
les  sccaux ;  ce  que  fit  la  Roine  en  le  rclegant  en  sa  niaison  pros  Estampea  jus- 
ques  1^  la  fin  de  Bcs  jours/*    See  also  Languet^s  letter  of  September  1^,  1568L 
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petent  than  I  have  been,  and  as  afiFectionate  and  devoted  to  your 
service  as  I  am."  The  closing  words  were  characteristic  of  the 
life-long  advocate  of  toleration :  a  recommendation  of  gentleness 
and  clemency,  in  imitation  of  a  long-snfFering  and  pardoning  God/ 
Two  months  later  Michel  de  PHospital  ended  his  eventful  life. 
France  could  ill  afford  to  lose  at  this  juncture  a  magistrate' 
so  upright — a  statesman  who  ^'  had  the  lilies  of  France  in  his 
heart."  • 

Since  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  or  more  properly  since  the  day 

of  the  massacre,  a  new  party  had  been  forming,  of  those  who 

could  not  brim?  themselves  to  approve  the  cruel  acts 

the  *'pj)ii-      of  the  court,  or  who,  for  any  reason,  were  jealous  of 

"***  the  faction  now  in  power.     As  opposed  to  the  Italian 

counsellors  by  whom  the  queen  mother  had  surrounded  the 
throne,  it  was  pre-eminently  a  French  or  patriotic  party.  It  de- 
manded the  expulsion  of  Florentines  and  of  Lorrainers  from  the 
kingdom,  or  at  least  from  tlie  management  of  public  affairs.  The 
"  Malcontents,"  or  "  Politiques,"  as  they  now  b^an  to  be  called,* 
demanded  a  return  to  the  former  usages  of  the  kingdom,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  most  important  decisions  were 
never  made  without  consulting  the  States  General.  Two  books 
appearing  about  this  time  made  a  deep  impression.  In  an 
Hotman'M  auouymous  treatise  entitled  "  Franco-Gallia,"  the 
Fr»iu»oaiua.  ^utliorship  of  which  was  speedily  traced  to  the  emi- 
nent jurist  Francis  Uotman,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  writer  showed  by  ir- 
refragable proofs  that  the  regal  dignity  was  not  hereditary  like 
a  private  possession,  but  was  a  gift  of  the  people,  which  they 
could  as  lawfully  transfer  from  one  to  another,  as  originally  con- 
fer.    The  participation  of  women  in  the  administration  of  the 


>  GhanceUor  de  THospital  to  Charles  IX.,  Jannarj  13, 1578,  oopj  disoovered 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  National  Library,  Paris,  by  Prof.  Soldan,  and  printed  in 
Appendix  XI.  of  his  history. 

*  Ante,  chapter  xv.,  p.  264,  note. 

'  ^*  M.  le  chancelier  de  THoepital  qui  avoit  lea  flenrs  de  Ijs  dans  le  coenr.'* 
Journal  de  Lestoile,  p.  16. 

^  **  Politic!  (noYiira  enim  hoc  nomen  ez  novo  negotio  sab  hoc  tempos  no- 
tnm).*'    Jean  de  Serres,  iv.,  fol.  132. 
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government  was  declared  to  be  abhonent  to  the  iden  q£  &b 
fonnderB  of  the  French  inonarchj/  In  another  work  appearing 
not  long  after,  the  principle  waa  ennnoiated  that  an.  nnboonded 
obedience  ia  due  to  the  Alxpigh^  alope,  while  obecUenoe  to  hu- 
man magiatratee  ia  in  ita  yery  nature  anbject  to  limitationa  and 
exceptiona.  The  anifl^me  anthoiitjr  of  Idnge  and  other  hi^^ 
magiatratea  waa.  explained  to  be  of  anoh  a  natore/*  that  if  they 
violate  the  laws,  to  the  obBervanoe  of  which  they  have  bound 
themaelvea  by  oath,  and  become  manifeat  tyranta,  giving  no 
room  for  better  oonnflels,.  then  it  ia  lawful  for  the  in&rior  mag- 
iatratee to  make  proviaicm  both  for  themaelvea  and  for  thoae 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  oppoae  the  tyrant"*  The  cir- 
cumstance ia  not  without  significance  that  in  a  Huguenot  work, 
published  early  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  gnUty  king  who 
authorized  the  butcheiy  of  his  innocent  subjects  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  is  for  the  first  time  distinctly  designated  as  the 
"  tyrant"  * 

The  lesson  that  no  trust  could  be  reposed  in  Charles  and  his 
court  was  one  which  the  world  had  learned  pretty  thoroughly 
,^^  before  tliis ;  and  the  events  at  La  Rochelle  during  tlie 

ftttoropc  on  month  of  December,  1573,  were  weU  calculated  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  forgotten.  Tlie  definite  peace,  made 
five  months  before,  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  Protestants, 
and  secured  to  them  tlie  free  exercise  of  their  religions  rights. 
None  the  less  was  a  project  set  oh  foot  to  introduce  a  royal  gar- 
rison into  the  city  by  treachery.  M.  de  Biron  and  otiier  captains 
had  been  unable  to  conceal  their  disgust  at  the  abandonment  of 
the  si^e  of  La  Rochelle,  when,  as  they  pretended,  it  must  very 
shortly  have  fallen  into  the  king's  hands,  and  Biron  had  been 
soundly  berated  by  Anjou  for  his  pains.    He  had  not,  however, 

>  Jean  de  Serres,  it.,  fols.  115-117.  The  dedication  of  Hotnuui*s  Fzanoo- 
Gallia  to  the  elector  palatine  is  dated  Augost  21,  1578. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iy.,  fol.  122.  Serres  giyes  an  extended  snminaiy  of  the 
work,  whoee  author  is  unknown  to  him,  fols.  110-128. 

'Eusebii  Philadelphi  Dialog.,  a  117,  it  patsim.  See  also  the  Tooaain 
oontre  lea  maMaoreura,  which,  although  pnbliijied  as  late  as  1570,  was  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth  (see  the  address  of  the  printer,  dated 
June  25,  1577),  where  the  king  ia  directly  compared  to  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Archives  curieuses,  vii.  162. 
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given  up  the  notion  of  making  himfielf  master  of  the  Hugaenot 
stronghold,  and  there  were  others  in  the  royal  army  intent  upon 
the  same  end.  A  scheme  to  smuggle  soldiers  through  the  gates, 
in  wagons  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  was  so  freely  talked 
of  that  it  reached  the  citizens'  ears,  and  only  augmented  their 
suspicions.  A  more  serious  plot  was  set  on  foot,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  one  Jacques  du  Lyon,  Seigneur  de  Grandfief, 
prominent  in  the  late  defence  of  La  Rochelle,  was  to  gain  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  admit  Puigaillard,  who, 
for  this  purpose,  had  massed  considerable  numbers  of  royal 
soldiers  at  Nuaill^,  on  the  east,  and 'at  Saint-Vivien,  on  the 
south  of  La  Eochelle.  Happily  the  treacherous  design  was 
itself  betrayed  by  an  accomplice.  Grandfief  was  killed  while 
defending  himself  against  those  who  had  been  sent  to  arrest 
him.  Several  of  the  supposed  leaders  *  were  condemned  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  barbarous  sentence  was  executed* 
The  papers  discovered  in  the  house  of  Grandfief  clearly  proved 
that  the  plot  had  received  the  full  approval  not  only  of  Biron, 
but  of  the  queen  mother  herself.  After  inflicting  summary 
vengeance  on  the  miserable  instruments  of  perfidy,  the  Rochel- 
lois,  therefore,  addressed  their  complaints  to  the  French  court. 
It  need  not  surprise  us,  however,  to  learn  that  they  received  in 
reply  letters  from  Charles  not  only  disowning  the  conspiracy, 
but  assuring  them  that  he  heartily  detested  it,  and  approved  the 
rigorous  measures  adopted.* 

Shortly  before  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  at  La  Rochelle, 
the  Huguenots  had  again   assembled  at  Milhau-en-Rouergue. 
The  delegates,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  repre- 


TheHngne- 
noUrauBem 
bteAtMilhan. 


nou  remmem-  scutod  voTy  f  ully  the  goutry  aud  tiers  ^tat  of  the  south 


and  soiith-west  of  France,  while  a  few  names  from 
the  central  and  northern  provinces  indicated  the  weaker  hold 
gained  by  Protestantism  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom.' 

'  They  had,  however,  generally  retracted  their  admissioDa  of  oompUcity 
made  on  the  rack. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  iy.,  foL  118 ;  De  Thou,  y.  QU,  ML)  19,  20;  Arodie,  His- 
toire  de  la  yiUe  de  la  RooheUe,  i.  533-540;  Langnet,  Letter  of  Feb.  8,  1574, 
i  229. 

'  See  the  list  of  membem  in  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings  first  published 
in  the  BuUetin  de  U  Soci^t^  de  Thist  du  prot.  fran^aia,  x.  (1862)  351-^3. 
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Ostensibly  meeting,  with  the  royal  permission,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  king,  and  to  entertain 
the  tenns  proposed  by  Marshal  Damville,  the  Huguenots  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  perfect  the  ore^aniza- 
their  organic-  tiou  of  their  party  which  had  been  sketched  in  pre- 
vious political  assemblies.  Accepting  it  as  notorious 
that,  whether  in  time  of  peace,  or  of  open  war,  or  of  truce,  the 
Protestants  were  in  peril  from  the  daily  intrigues  and  assaults 
of  their  enemies,  all  tending  to  their  complete  ruin,  the  Hugue- 
not assembly  renewed  and  swore  to  maintain  a  permanent  union 
comprising  all  their  brethren  of  the  same  faitli  not  only  in 
France  proper,  but  in  the  papal  Comtat  Venaissin,  the  princi- 
pality of  Orange,  and  other  districts  less  closely  united  to  the 
crown.  To  this  end  they  determined  that  the  "  States  General," 
composed  of  a  delegate  fi-om  the  nobility,  the  tiers  ^tat,  and  the 
magistracy  of  each  "  generalite  "  or  government,  should  meet 
every  six  months ;  while  the  particular  assemblies  of  the  gov- 
ernments should  be  convened  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  three 
months.  The  functions  of  the  generals  and  their  councils  were 
expressly  limited  to  the  military  and  financial  concerns  of  the 
Huguenots,  with  other  matters  of  public  interest.  They  were 
strictly  forbidden  from  intermeddling,  under  any  pretext,  with 
the  discharge  of  civil  or  criminal  justice.  This  last  function 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  royal  courts,  save  that,  instead  of  ap- 
]>ealing  to  the  parliaments,  known  to  be  too  hostile  to  Protestant- 
ism to  afford  hope  of  obtaining  justice,  arbitrators  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Protestants  among  themselves.*  ^'ot  forgettin*^ 
their  common  religious  bond,  the  Huguenots  at  Milhau  declanxl 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  God's  word  and  of  the 
consistories  to  keep  watch  over  criminal  and  dissolute  behavior, 
and  denounce  it  for  punishment  to  the  civil  magistrate.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  the  ministers  nnght  be  the  better  able  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  sacred  functions,  it  was  directed  that 

'  In  this,  OS  in  other  particulars,  the  political  assembly  of  Milhau  merely 
re-enacted  the  provisions  of  the  assembly  of  R'^almont  For  the  dates  of 
the  early  political  assemblies  of  the  Huguenots,  which  must  of  course  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  their  synods  or  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  see  the 
list  in  the  BuUeUn,  etc.,  xxii.  (1873)  508. 
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tliey  be  regularly  paid  from  the  coraraon  funds  "  witliout  mak- 
ing any  further  use  of  notices  (biUettes)  or  other  unworthy  and 
illusory  methods,  as  has  been  done  heretofore,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  all  good  people."  The  levy  of  imposts  and  the  creation 
of  loans  were  made  the  exclusive  right  of  the  particular  states, 
while  the  administration  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  royal 
revenues  was  to  be  intrusted  to  die  provincial  councils.' 

Such  were  the  chief  features  in  a  plan  for  organization  evi- 
dently looking  to  the  speedy  renewal  of  the  warfare  temporarily 
suspended  by  virtue  of  the  truce. 

While  the  revelation  of  the  treacherous  attempt  of  the  royal 
party  upon  La  Rochelle  proved  to  tlie  Politiques,  or  Malcontents, 
the  impossibility  of  relying  upon  the  assurances  given  in  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  resolutions  of  the  Huguenots 
in  Milhau  encouraged  them  in  their  project  to  remove  tlie  pres- 
ent advisers  of  the  king.  In  the  absence  of  any  better  leader. 
The  Duke  of  ^hcy  lookcd  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  as  their  head. 
Aien^n.  jj^  aloue  of  the  royal  family  was  guiltless  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  His  antagonism  to  Anjou 
and  to  his  mother  was  well  known.  It  was  even  repoited  that 
he  had  himself  been  exposed  to  serious  danger  by  reason  of  his 
avowed  sympathy  with  the  imprisoned  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  cousin  of  Conde.  In  fact,  he  was  himself  little  better  than 
a  captive  at  the  court  of  Charles — eyed  with  suspicion,  unable 
to  obtain  favors  for  his  friends,  and  vainly  suing  to  be  appointed 
to  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
perhaps  not  strange  tliat,  in  looking  about  for  a  nominal  head, 
the  Politiques  should  have  settled  upon  Alen9on,  who  received 
their  overtures  with  undisguised  satisfaction  and  large  promises 
of  support.  And  yet  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more 
unliappy  selection.  Of  the  feeble  children  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  feeblest.  He  possessed  neither 
the  courage  to  undertake  nor  the  fortitude  to  prosecute  any 

'  Text  of  the  dooament  embodying  the  resolations  of  the  political  assembly 
of  Kilhaa,  in  Haag,  La  France  protestante  (vol.  z.),  Pieces  jnstifioatiyes,  121- 
126.  The  correct  date  seems  to  be  Dec.  17th,  instead  of  16th ;  Bnlletin,  as 
above,  z.  351.  Cf.  also  L^nce  Anques,  Histoire  des  assemblces  politiques 
dee  T6torm6B  de  Fiance  (1673-1622),  Pana,  1859,  7-11. 
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veally  bold  enterpriaa  All  who  Juki  the  mkfortoiie  at  aiij  tii^ 
to  credit  his  plighted  word  difloovered  in  their  own  caaee  a  fredi 
and  pointed  application  of  the  warning  against  putting  tnist 
in  princes.  Of  him  Bnsbec,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  gave 
a  life-like  delineation  when  he  charaoteriaed  him  aa  ^a  prince 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  ensnared  by  the  bad  connaela  of  m- 
skilful  mimstersi  who  could  not  distingnish  friends  from  flat- 
terers, nor  a  great  from  a  good  reputation ;  ready  to  nndertake^ 
still  more  ready  to  desist;  always  inconstant,  leatlesa^  and 
frivolous ;  always  prepared  to  disturb  the  best  estaUished  tna- 
qniUity.''  * 

Circumstances  almost  beyond  their  control  seemed  now  to  be 
forcing  the  Huguenots  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Haloon- 
tents.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  looked  npon  die 
alliance  as  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  advance  their  true  in- 
terests, and  who  pointed  with  convincing  force  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  a  similar  union  in  the  time  of  the  tumult  of  Amboiee, 
fourteen  years  before.  The  cloak  of  die  reformed  name,  tbej 
argued,  would  certainly  be  assumed  by  men  having  no  desire 
for  a  reformation  of  manners  or  morals — men  whose  lives  would 
only  dishonor  the  cause  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
identified.  Kor  was  the  fear  an  idle  one,  as  was  shown  by  an 
incident  that  occurred  about  tliis  very  time.  The  truce  which 
had  been  made  for  Languedoc  did  not  extend  to  the  Comtat 
Venaissin.  Naturally  enough,  there  were  many  in  the  Hugue- 
not ranks  who,  remembering  past  injuries  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  troops  of  the  Pope,  were  not  unwilling  to  turn  their 
arms  in  this  direction.  But  their  leader  was  no  Huguenot 
M.  de  Glandage,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  was  a  sol- 
pinnden  the  dicr  of  f ortuue,  and  would  doubtless  have  fought  with 
as  little  reluctance  against  the  Protestants  as  for  tlicro, 
had  it  been  to  his  advantage  to  enlist  under  the  papal  standard. 
As  it  was  otherwise,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Orange,  with  the  assistance  of  a  party  of  citizens,  and  expelled 
Berchon,  who,  in  the  name  of  William  the  Silent,  had  strictly 
abstained  from  acts  of  hostility  against  the  neighboring  pontifi- 

^  Lettres  d* Auger  Gislen.  mignenr  de  Busbeo,  amb.  de  remi).  Bodolphe  IL 
aaprde  de  Henri  III.    Cimber  et  Danjou,  AxohiTes  cniieiiMS,  x  llS. 
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cal  towns.  Not  bo  with  the  new  governor  of  Orange.  The 
city  became  the  starting-point  fpr  a  continuous  series  of  incur- 
sions. It  was  not  war,  but  open  rapine.  The  very  traders 
were  plundered  of  their  wares  when  they  fell  into  his  hands. 
One  might  have  fancied  that  a  mediseval  robber-baron  had 
reappeared  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ehone.  It  was  true  that  Glan- 
dage,  making  a  virtue  of  bluntness,  was  wont  to  say  that  '^  there 
was  nothing  Huguenot  about  him  but  the  point  of  his  sword." 
None  the  less  did  his  violent  acts  bring  discredit  upon  the 
Huguenots.' 

Although  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  resumed,  there  were 
parts  of  France  in  which  it  already  raged,  or  rather  where  peace 
had  never  been  restored.  This  was  the  case  in  particular  on 
both  banks  of  the  Khdne,  in  Dauphiny  and  in  Yivarez  and  the 
adjoining  districts.  So  rapid  had  been  the  movements 
«zpioitB  ia  of  the  veteran  Huguenot  chief  Montbrun,  and  so  sue- 
^'  cessful  every  blow  he  struck,  that  terror  spread  far 
and  wide.  Important  towns  fell  into  his  hands ;  a  rich  abbey 
but  a  few  miles  from  Grenoble  was  plundered,  and  the  silent 
monks  of  St  Bruno,  in  the  secluded  retreat  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse— ^the  mother  house  of  their  order — were  glad  to  summon 
troops  to  defend  tlieir  rich  fields  from  a  similar  fate.*  From 
Lyons  to  Avignon  the  Huguenots  were  stronger  than  the  king's 
forces." 

But  the  time  for  hollow  truce  and  a  desultory  and  irre- 
gular warfare  was  rapidly  passing  away.  It  was  but  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  banning  of  the  new  year  before 
the  conflagration  again  burst  forth.  The  Protestants  of  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  at  length  of  one  mind  ;  there  was  no 

'  **IHctitalMit  ae  Beligionem  reformatam  minime  probare;  ensia  tantum 
Boi  maoronem  esse  Beligioeam :  id  est,  se  non  Beligionis  doctrinam,  Bed  Re- 
ligioflomm  cansam  sequL  Hujusmodi  exemplis  mag^nse  offensiones  adyersas 
Beligiosos  oonflabantur.**  Jean  de  Serree,  iy.,  fol.  118.  The  reader  needs 
perhaps  to  be  reminded  that  Rdigum  here  stands  as  the  eqniyalent  for  the 
French  designation  of  the  Hnguenots  as  **  ceux  de  la  Religion." 

*  Agrippa  d*Aabigii6,  ii  113, 114  (liy.  ii.,  c.  4);  Jean  de  Serres,  iy.,  fol.  117. 
Of  ^*  La  Grande  Chartrense,**  which  lies  ten  miles  north  of  Grenoble,  see  a 
good  aooonntin  R.  Topffer,  Voyages  en  Zigzag,  seconde  serie. 

*  Langaet,  EpistoltB  secretce,  i.  «214,  etc. 
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room  for  doabt  that  any  hopee  offered  them  had  aa  their  mde 
object  to  sow  discord  am<nig  the  adherenta  of  the  refamied 
fidth.  If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  prove  thia^  it  was  made 
dear  by  the  refusal  of  the  ooort  to  extend  the  benefita  of  the 
Edict  of  Pacification  of  Jnly,  1678,  to  the  whole  of  France. 
The  limitation  of  the  liberiy  of  worship  by  the  proviakms  of 
that  edict  to  La  BocheUe,Montaaban,  and  Nismes^  was  evidently 
intended  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  stnmgeat  Hugue- 
not cities  selfishly  indifferent  to  the  injustice  done  to  Aeir 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  France.  In  &cty  this  result  was  psr 
tially  effected  in  tlie  first  of  the  dlies  named.  The  BodidldB 
were  at  first  veiy  reluctant  to  resume  hostilities^  and  began  to 
plead  conscientious  scruples  forbidding  them  to  break  the  com- 
pact made  with  the  king.  Happily  their  hesitation  was  removed 
by  Franfois  de  la  Koue,  who,  returning  in  a  capadty  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  last  appeared,  used  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  Huguenot  stronghold  by  the 
sea  to  become  again  die  rallying-point  for  the  Protestants  of 
the  west.    It  was  not  difficult  to  show  the  dtizens,  when  once 

they  would  listen  to  reason,  that  the  starvinfi:  of  San- 
rerameiiarmi.  ccrre  and  numberless  murders  of  adherents  of  the 
tho  fifth  reii-   iHsformcd  doctrfne  throughout  France  were  violations 

of  the  peace  quite  sufficient  to  justify  its  formal  abro- 
gation by  the  injured  party.  The  fears  dictated  by  apparent 
weakness  were  dispelled  by  pointing  to  the  signal  success  that 
had  crowned  the  arms  of  Montbrun  in  Dauphiny,'  while  the 
reluctance  of  loyal  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  against  their  lawfd 
sovereign,  even  in  order  to  redress  great  wrongs,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  leadership  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  answered 
by  tlie  assurance  that  they  would  have  a  head  of  much  hi^er 
rank  than  any  under  whose  protection  the  Huguenots  had  here- 
tofore taken  the  field.'  It  was  dear  that  the  personage  thus 
hinted  at  could  be  no  other  than  the  king's  brother.  No  wonder 
that  the  Rochellois  yielded  to  La  Noue's  arguments,  for  almost 

'  E.  Axnaad,  Histoire  des  protestants  da  Dftaphin^  anx  rri*,  xrii*  et  xriit* 
sidcles,  Paris,  1875,  i.  277-281  ;  Gh.  Gharronet,  Lea  gaerrea  de  religion  et  la 
aooi^tti  protentante  dans  lea  Hautea-Alpea  (1560-1780),  Gap.,  1861,  p.  75,  elo. 

*  Agrippa  d'Aubigno,  ii  113 ;  De  Thou,  y.  (Ut.  l?ii),  80. 
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every  Soman  Catholic  whose  hands  were  clean  of  the  blood 
shed  in  the  massacre  applauded  the  justice  of  the  new  uprising.* 
The  city  of  La  Rochelle  began  again  to  repair  its  sliattered 
walls,  and  La  None  was  unanimously  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Huguenots  in  Saintonge  and  the  adjacent 
regions.  In  tlie  effort  next  made  to  prevent  the  great  Protes- 
tant leader  from  espousing  the  side  of  his  bretliren,  and  to  per- 
suade the  city  of  La  Rochelle  to  rest  content  with  tlie  guarantees 
offei'ed  by  the  edict  of  1573,  and  remain  neutral  in  the  coming  con- 
flict, Catharine  and  her  advisers  signally  failed.  The  royal  envoys 
— Biron,  Strozzi  and  Pinart — were,  indeed,  courteously  treated 
by  La  None,  Frontenay,  and  Miram beau, who  repeatedly  came  out 
to  meet  them  at  the  village  of  Emandes.  But  the  lluguenots,  in 
Di  lomacy  ^cply  to  their  reiterated  request,  declined  absolutely  to 
tried  in  ▼•in.  abate  a  single  important  point  in  their  demands.  They 
would  not  hear  the  suggestion  that  by  the  Edict  of  Boulogne,  in 
1573,  previous  ordinances  had  been  repealed,  but  persisted  in  as- 
suming that  Charles  had  always  intended  that  the  edict  of  1570 
should  remain  in  force,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  they  aUeged  one 
of  the  king's  own  declarations  after  the  massacre.  They  insisted 
that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  three  privileged  cities  of  La 
Rochelle,  Montauban,  and  Nismes,  should  be  extended  to  the 
Protestant  nobility  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  Biron 
and  his  companions  reluctantly  consented  that  the  right  to  have 
baptism  and  marriage  celebrated  in  their  houses  be  conceded  to 
all  Protestant  noblemen  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  "haute  jus- 
tice," and  who  had  always  remained  constant  in  their  religious 
opinions,  La  None  protested  against  the  restriction  to  baptism 
and  marriage.  "  We  desire  to  worship  God  freely,"  he  said, 
**  and  you  give  only  a  part  of  what  we  need  for  the  exercise  of 
our  religion.  What  you  offer  is  a  snare  to  catch  us  again  and 
expose  us  to  greater  peril  than  we  were  ever  in  before.  But  we 
would  much  rather  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  than  be  involved 
again  in  such  disasters." 

*  ^*  Fere  onmes  qni  non  fnemnt  psrticipes  csodiB  Amiralii  et  aliomm,  dicunt, 
Hagfuenotos  merito  oorripere  arma  ad  tntaDdam  suam  Balutem,  cam  nihil  ob- 
Benretor  eomm  qa»  hactenas  fuenmt  ipaia  promiasa.'*  Languet,  letter  of 
April  14, 1574,  Bpiatols  aecretn,  i  289. 
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In  Tain  did  the  royalists  aanure  duem  that  the  king  wu  ready 
to  grant  the  Protestanta  complete  liberty  of  oonadenoe  and 
protection  against  their  enemiefl^  bat  could  not  give  them  what 
they  demanded*  In  vain  did  thqr  repeat  in  substance  the 
famous  exclamation  dt  Catharine  d^  Medici,  and  say,  among 
other  aignments :  **  Yen  could  make  no  greater  demands  if  the 
king  had  nothing  ready,  and  yon  had  a  large  and  powerfol 
army,  with  all  the  advantages  you  could  desire ;  whereas,  we 
know  full  well  that  you  aie  feeble  in  every  direction,  and  that 
the  king  has  great  forces,  as  you  yourselves  must  be  awarsL' 
The  Hugueaots  had  the  Massacre  <^  St  Bartholomew's  Day  on 
their  tongues  continually,'  and  could  not  be  fed  with  &ir  prom* 
ises.  They  required  securities.  First,  Gbarles  mnst  give  thsm 
a  dty  in  each  province  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  refuge  in  case  they 
vrere  assailed.  Next,  the  maintenance  of  the  promises  made  to 
them  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  signatures  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  all  the  chief  nobles,  by  governors,  by  lieutenants- 
general,  and  by  the  gentry  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Hostages  must  be  interchanged. 
While  the  last  and  most  remarkable  proposal  of  all  was,  ^^  thst 
his  Majesty,  on  his  part,  and  the  Huguenots,  on  theirs,  should 
place  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  some  German 
prince,  who  should  promise  to  employ  it  in  levying  and  paying 
a  body  of  reiters  to  be  used  against  that  party  which  should 
violate  the  peace.  All  this  was  to  be  r^stered  in  the  various 
parliaments  and  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  bailiwicks  and 
s^nechauss^es.  The  king  was  further  requested  to  call  the 
States  General  within  three  months,  to  give  the  royal  edict  of 
pacification  their  formal  sanction.' 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  conference  to  which  the 
two  parties  brought  views  so  diametrically  opposed,  should  have 
proved  utterly  abortive. 

'  **  Et  panny  leurs  disooon  ae  lepreaenloient  a  dhaoan  ooap  la  Joiiiii6e  de 
St  Barthelemj.^ 

*  The  interesting  partioalaxs  of  the  oonferenoe  we  obtain  from  two  long 
and  yezy  important  despatchee  of  Biron  to  Charles  DC,  dated,  the  one,  Rman- 
des,  April  24th,  the  other,  April  26th  and  27th,  1574,  MSa  Imperial  Lib.  of 
St.  Petersboxg,  oommunioated  to  the  BoUetin  de  la  Soa  de  lliiat.  da  prat 
fr.,  xadi.  (1878)  401-413,  bj  H.  Jean  LoatohitikL 
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It  scarcely  falls  within  the  province  of  this  history  to  narrate 
in  detail  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Malcontents,  made 
some  weeks  before  the  negotiations  just  described,  to  overthrow 
Tha  '*Fou.  the  government,  whose  bad  counsels  were  believed  to 
M^^raeaT  b©  the  cause  of  the  misery  under  which  France  was 
fni  rising.  groauing ;  for  the  alliance  between  the  Malcontents 
and  the  Huguenots  was  only  fortuitous  and  partial.  A  few 
words  of  explanation,  however,  seem  to  be  necessary.  The 
plan  contemplated  a  simultaneous  uprising  on  the  tenth  of 
March.  The  day  had  been  selected  by  La  None  himself,  who 
rightly  judged  that  the  license  and  uproar  indulged  in  by  the 
populace  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night  of  ^^Mardi  Gras" 
(Shrove  Tuesday)  would  greatly  facilitate  the  military  under- 
taking.* Alen9on  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  who,  since  the 
massacre  immediately  succeeding  his  nuptials,  had  found  him- 
self less  a  guest  than  a  captive  at  court,  were  to  flee  secretly  to 
Sedan,  where  they  would  find  safety  under  the  protection  of 
the  Due  de  Bouillon.  For  the  influence  of  this  great  nobleman, 
together  with  the  still  more  powerful  support  of  the  Montmo- 
rency family,  was  given  to  the  projected  movement.  But  the 
timidity  and  vacillation  of  Alen9on  frustrated  the  weU-con- 
ceived  design.  Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  set  time  for 
the  escape  of  the  princes  from  court,  Navarre,  who,  under  pre- 
text of  huntiDg,  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  royal  palace  of 
Saint  Germain,  received  a  secret  visit  from  M.  de  Guitry,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  vicinity  an  anned 
body  of  the  confederates.  The  meeting  took  place  by  night,  in 
Navarre's  bedchamber,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Prix.'  On  tlie 
morrow  Guitry  found  means  to  confer  with  M.  de  There,  Tu- 
renne,  and  La  Nocle,  "  aU  in  despair  by  reason  of  Alen9on's 
variable  moods.''  *  This  feeble  prince,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
even  yet  decided,  and  trembled  at  the  peril  he  might  run  in  at- 

^ —         ' ' 

>  AgrippA  cl*Anbigii6,  ii  117.     Shrove  Tnesdaj  feU,  in  1574,  on  March  9th. 

*  Ten  miles  from  the  ch&tean'  de  St.  Gkrmain,  and  abont  the  same  dia- 
tanoe  from  the  palace  of  the  Lonvre.    A  part  of  the  old  forest  yet  remains. 

'  I  follow  Agrippa  d*Aabign6,  who  here  most  be  regarded  as  excellent  an- 
thori^,  for  not  on^  was  he  present,  bnt  it  was  by  his  means  (*^  par  ma  con- 
dnitte  ^  that  Chiitiy  was  introdnoed  into  Navarre's  chamber.    Hist  nniv., 

a  119. 

Vol.  n.-40 
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tempting  to  reach  Sedan.  Under  these  drcamstaiioeB  the  plan  of 
fli^t  was  modified.  Gnitry  was  histracted  to  bring  his  force 
nearer  to  St  Gemuun,  and  wait  for  Alen9on  and  NaTarre,  who^ 
nnder  his  escort,  were  to  gain  Mantesi  a  little  &rther  down  tbe 
Seine,  and  perhaps  nltimatelj  join  the  confederates  near  La  Ito- 
chelle.  Gnitry  waited  in  vain :  Alenfon  and  Navarre  never  came. 
Either  Alenjon  himself,  or  La  Mole^  his  favorite,  in  lus 
name,  betrayed  the  project  to  the  qneen  mother.  The  disooreiy 
of  a  body  of  armed  men  in  the  vicinity,  albeit  thej  gave  is- 
snrance  that  they  meant  no  injury  to  the  king,  threw  the  entiie 
oonrt  into  consternation.  Oatharine,  reminding  CSmrles  that 
her  soothsayers  had  long  smce  warned  her  of  Saint  G^ermain  u 
a  place  that  boded  no  good  to  her  or  hers,  was  among  the  flnt 
to  flee,  leaving  the  king,  who  was  ill  witii  qnartaa  fever,  to 
follow  the  next  day.'  The  conrt  partook  of  Cath- 
oonrt  from  arine's  tcrror,  and  imitated  her  example.  Layman 
and  churchman  vied  in  haste  to  gain  Paris,  whence 
in  a  few  days  they  retreated  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  to  the 
safer  refuge  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  While  some  hurried 
by  the  main  road,  or  picked  their  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  others  took  to  boats  as  a  less  dangerous  means  of  con- 
veyance. But,  among  those  who  joined  in  the  disorderly  flight, 
there  were  some  who  retained  their^  composure  sufficiently  to 
note  the  ludicrous  features  of  the  scene.  Long  after  they  re- 
called with  imdisgnised  amusement  the  terror-stricken  counte- 
nances of  the  new  chancellor  and  of  three  French  cardinals,  as, 
mounted  on  fiery  Italian  or  Spanish  steeds,  they  dnng  with 
both  hands  to  the  saddle-bow,  evidently  fearing  their  horses 
even  more  than  the  dreaded  Huguenot.'  It  was  a  very  pretty 
farce ;  but  the  tragedy  was  yet  to  come. 

^  Jean  de  Serres  (iy.,  fol.  188)  and  the  Memoirea  de  Teatat  (AxohiTes  cmi- 
enfies,  *'  DiBooura  de  Tentreprise  de  St.  Germain,"  viiL  107-118)  give  the 
last  of  February  for  the  date  of  the  diecoverj  of  the  undertaking  of  Alen- 
Con ;  bat,  from  a  oomparison  of  letters,  Prof.  Soldan  has  shown  (it  580)  that 
it  really  was  March  Ist 

*  It  is  Agrippa  d*Aabign4  (Hist  nnir.,  it  119)  who  depiots  the  scene.  As 
he  seems  to  have  been  present  on  the  oocasion,  we  may  rely  upon  tiie  troth- 
ftUness  of  the  groundwork  of  his  sketch,  whUe  ascribing  a  little  of  the  color- 
ing to  the  free  hand  of  the  artist. 
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A  second  attempt  at  flight  made  by  AIen9on  and  Navarre 
also  failed,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
A  Moond  secret  had  been  confided.  Alen9on  and  Kavan-e  were 
'^"^  now  placed  under  close  guard,  and  subjected  to  long 
and  repeated  examinations  before  a  royal  commission.  Alen- 
con  was  sufficiently  craven  in  his  bearing,  and  did  not 
Kavarre  mx-  hesitate  by  his  admissions  to  involve  in  ruin  the  minor 
mstruments  m  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Navarre, 
in  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories,  displayed  a  courageous 
frankness.  He  was  not,  in  trutli,  content  with  a  simple  denial 
of  the  evil  designs  attributed  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  rehearse  the  grievances 
imder  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  nearly  two  years.  De- 
tained at  court  only  to  find  himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  his 
ears  had  been  filled  with  successive  rumors  of  an  approaching 
massacre,  a  second  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  when  he  would  not 
be  spared  in  the  general  destruction.  These  rumors  had,  in- 
deed, been  declared  false  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  before  the 
walls  of  La  EocheUe ;  but  that  prince  had  failed  to  keep  the 
promises  made  before  his  departure  for  Poland — to  commend 
Navarre  to  the  royal  favor.  Consequently  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  indignity  of  frequently  being  refused  admission  to 
the  presence  of  Charles,  while  seeing  La  Chastre,  and  others  of 
those  who  had  figured  most  prominently  among  the  actors  in 
the  Parisian  matins,  freely  received  at  the  king's  rising.  He 
had  at  length  resolved  to  leave  the  court  in  company  with  his 
cousin  of  Alen9on,  partly  in  order  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
partly  that  he  might  restore  order  in  his  estates  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  now  suffering  from  his  protracted  absence.  When 
his  design  had  come  to  the  queen  mother's  knowledge,  he  had 
explained  the  motives  of  his  action  to  her,  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  her  protection.  Subsequently  there  had  reached 
him  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  with  Alen- 
9on  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes ;  whereupon  he  had  renewed  tlie 
attempt  to  escape  the  impending  peril.  In  his  second  examina- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  Henry  reiterated  his  statements  respecting 
the  alarming  reports  that  continually  reached  him.    At  one  time 
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he  learned  that  it  was  dedded  that^  diovdd  ]bi]g;uet  of  Namre 
bear  a  aon,  the  lookleai  father  ivonld  be  pot  oat  of  the  way,  in 
Older  that  the  ehUdmi^t  inherit  his  dignitiea.  At  another  time^ 
in  .the  very  chamber  of  Kmg  CSiarkay  the  oplnioii  had  been 
boldly  uttOTed,  that|  bo  long  as  a  smgle  member  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  should  sorvive,  there  would  always  be  war  in  France. 
Nor  had  the  young  prince  darod  to  ccmiplain  of  these  menaces.' 

It  was  no  part  of  Oatharine  de*  Medici's  plan,  at  this  junctore, 
to  wreak  her  vengeance  for  the  Uow  that  had  been  aimed  at  her 
authorily,  either  upon  her  son  or  upcm  her  son-in-law.  The 
MontmorendeSy  also^  though  soapetted  and  long  sinoe  the  objeeti 
of  jealousy,  ultimately  eseiqped  with  little  diflSculty.  It  is  trae 
that  the  eldest  brother^  Marshal  Francois  de  M<mtnioreney»  was 
enticed  to  the  court,  as  was  also  another  marshal,  M.  deOMs^ 
and  that  both  were  thrown  into  the  BastOe.  But  the  youi^er 
Montmorendes,  Thor^  and  M^ru,  had  escaped,  while  their  more 
energetic  brother  Marshal  Damville,  was  too  firmly  fibced  in  the 
governorship  of  Langaedoc,  to  be  removed  without  a  stmggla 
It  was  hardly  prudent  to  drive  so  influential  a  &mily  to  extrem- 
ities. Moreover,  Catharine  was  too  wise  to  desire  ihe  utter  de- 
struction of  a  clan  whose  authority  might  on  occasion  be  em- 
ployed, as  it  had  often  been  in  the  past,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Guises. 

Some  victims  of  inferior  rank  were  needed.  They  were  found 
in  the  persons  of  Joseph  Boni&oe  de  la  Mole  and  Hannibal, 
Count  de  Coconnas,  who,  with  one  M.  de  Tourtray,  expiated 
their  error  and  that  of  their  superiors,  on  the  Place 
La  Mole  and  dc  Gr^vc.  The  crucl  procedure  known  as  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  sixteenth  century  has  no 
more  striking  illustration  than  in  the  barbarous  torture,  in^ 
duding  the  terrible  trial  by  water,  inflicted  upon  these  wretched 
men.  By  such  means  it  was  not  difficult  to  extort  admisdons 
which  the  prisoner  was  likely  to  retract  at  a  subsequent  tim& 
Consequently  it  is  not  quite  clear,  even  with  the  full  record 
before  us,  how  far  La  Mole  and  Coconnas  were  really  impli- 

^  The  testimony  of  Nayarre  and  others  ia  preeerred,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished, together  with  the  interrogatories,  in  the  Arohives  corienses,  viiL  1S7- 
821. 
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cated.  As  for  the  sufFerers  themselves,  there  was  little  about 
them  to  call  forth  onr  special  sympathy.  La  Mole,  of  handsome 
appearance,  bnt  of  cowardly  disposition,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  magic  that  passed  current  in  his  day,  and  was  questioned  on 
the  rack  respecting  the  object  of  a  waxen  figure  found  among 
his  effects.  He  admitted  he  had  employed  it  for  sorcery,  to  ad- 
vance his  suit  with  a  lady  whose  love  he  sought.  Coconnas,  an 
Italian,  instead  of  inviting  .contempt  for  his  poltroonery,  in- 
spires aversion  for  his  crimes.  No  assassin  had  distinguished 
himself  more  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  contemporary  chronicler,  who  states 
that  Charles  the  Ninth  himself  averred  that  he  had  never  liked 
Coconnas  since  hearing  the  latter's  sanguinary  boast  that  he  had 
redeemed  as  many  as  thirty  Huguenots  from  the  hands  of  the 
populace,  only  that  he  might  induce  them  to  abjure  their  re- 
ligion, under  promise  of  life,  and  afterward  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  murdering  them  by  inches  imder  his  dagger.* 

Had  Coconnas  and  La  Mole  been  persons  more  entitled  to  our 
respect,  we  might  have  pitied  their  misfortune  in  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  royal  commission  with  whom  the  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  tlie  prisoners  was  apparently  of  less  weight  than  the  de- 
sire to  gratify  the  court  by  their  condemnation.  The  first 
president  of  parliament,  Christopher  de  Thou,  again  headed  tlie 
commission.  The  same  pliant  tool  of  despotism  who  had  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  Prince  Louis  of  Cond^,  just  before  the 
sudden  close  of  the  brief  reign  of  Francis  the  Second,  and  had 
congratulated  Charles  the  Ninth,  twelve  years  later,  in  the 
name  of  the  judiciary  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  "piety"  he 
had  displayed  in  butchering  his  imoffending  subjects,  again 
obeyed  with  docility  the  instructions  of  his  superiors,  and  sup- 
pressed those  more  generous  sentiments,  which,  if  we  may  credit 
his  son's  account,  he  secretly  entertained. 

Meantime  the  arrests  and  judicial  proceedings  at  the  capital 
condAPBtireB  ^^^  ^^*  delay  the  military  enterprise  in  which  the 
toOcrmMny.  Hugucnots  and  Malcontents  were  alike  embarked. 
More  fortunate  than  his  cousin  of  Navari'e,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 

*  Pierre  de  LestoUe,  Mdmoires  (6d.  Michand  et  Poujoolat),  30.     I4angaet, 
letter  of  May  11, 1574,  il.  7,  8. 
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dmnciiig  to  be  in  Picardy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  pretended  con- 
spiracy of  St.  Germain^  took  Thorn's  advice  and  fled  cat  of  the 
kingdom  to  StraBbourg.'  Himself  free  from  the  dangers  en- 
compassing his  confederates  in  France,  he  was  able  to  assist 
them  materiallj  by  addressing  personal  solicitations  to  the  Ger- 
man princes,  and  by  superintending  the  levy  of  auxiliary  troops. 
The  Huguenots  were  entering  in  good  earnest  upon  the  fifth 
religious  war,  and  used  their  successes  with  such  n^eration  as 
BiMOM  for  to  conciliate  even  hostile  populations.  Their  enemiefli 
^HiSfoT^  judging  only  from  superficial  indications,  mi^t 
Sc^^  wonder  at  their  strange  recuperative  eneigies.  CUhr 
"'^'^  arine  mig^t  exclaim,  in  amazement  at  their  progresB 
and  presumption,  that  ^^the  Huguenots  were  like  cats,  for,  in 
falling,  they  always  ali^ted  on  their  feet" '  But  those  who 
looked  into  tlie  matter  more  dosdy  saw  that  this  was  no  mere 
accident.  A  contemporary  writer,  who  is  also  a  declared  antag- 
onist, praises  their  pnidence  and  good  conduct  at  the  present 
juncture.  "  We  must  not  be  astonished,"  he  remarks,  "  if  in  a 
sliort  time  tlie  Pit)te8tants  carry  through  such  great  repairs  and 
so  difficult  to  be  believed.  No  sooner  have  they  set  foot  in  a 
place  than  they  consider  its  position  and  deliberate  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  render  it  strong,  or  at  least  tenable.  In  all  dili- 
gence they  execute  then*  decisions  and  enterprises,  however  great 
and  difficult  they  may  be,  by  tlie  good  oi-der  they  practise  and 
by  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  commands  given  them.  So  that 
I  confess  that  they  surpass  us  in  prudence  and  conduct.  More- 
over, so  soon  as  they  are  in  a  place,  they  appoint  persons  in 
wliom  they  have  the  greatest  confidence,  to  collect  the  king's 
revenues,  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  of  those 
bearing  arms  against  them,  without  i*egard  for  any  save  the 
gentilliommes.  Their  receipts  are  faitlifully  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  their  cause,  and  tliey  know  how  to  employ  tliese  sums 
so  well,  that  with  little  money  tliey  carry  on  great  enterprises. 
So  far  as  possible  they  relieve  the  poor  husbandmen.     In  this 

1  Jean  de  Serres,  iv.  130 ;  Langraet,  letter  of  May  11,  1574,  ii.  8. 

*  '*  Je  89aiB  bien  que  oe  sont  dea  chats  que  yos  hu^enots,  qui  se  retronyeDt 
tousjoon  8ur  leuxs  pieds."  Mem.  de  Pierre  de  Lestoile  (ed.  Michand  et  Pou- 
joulat),  53. 
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they  conform  to  the  fashion  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  time  of  war, 
do  not  injure  the  laborers,  their  families,  their  beasts  of  burden, 
and  the  implements  used  in  cultivating  the  earth,  but  abstain 
from  burning  their  houses  and  villages,  and  leave  them  in  peace, 
deeming  the  tiUers  of  the  ground  to  be  ministers  of  the  common 
weal  and  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  other  estates.*  ...  If 
necessity  constrain  ^em  to  make  use  of  the  hiisbandmen,  they 
bring  them  to  it  as  freely  and  graciously  as  possible,  more  by 
fair  words  tlian  by  force,  employing  caresses,  and  meantime  pro- 
tecting their  cattle,  their  harvests,  and  all  their  property.  When 
marching  through  the  country,  without  indulging  in  insolence, 
abusive  language,  or  phmder,  they  eat  what  they  find  in  the 
houses,  and  keep  their  soldiers  under  good  control.  They  in- 
stantly establish  in  tlie  places  they  hold  a  council  of  the  most 
capable  and  experienced  persons.  .  .  .  This  they  convene 
daily  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  their  affairs  demand,  and  here 
tliey  listen  to  the  complaints  made  to  them,  whether  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  written  petition,  and  answer  as  well  as  they  can  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiffs." ' 

About  the  same  time  that  Cond^  was  leaving  France  for 
Germany,  another  Huguenot  leader  was  entering  it  from  the 

opposite  quarter.  Count  Montgomery,  who  from  Eng- 
land, in  Nor-   land  had  come  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  suddenly  made 

his  appearance  in  western  Xormandy.  In  this  prov- 
ince the  Huguenots  had  lately  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
important  town  of  Saint  L6,  as  well  as  of  Domf  ront  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  province  of  Maine.*  To  these  gains  Montgomery 
soon  added  Carentan,  an  important  point  on  the  north,  which  he 
took  care  to  pro\'ision.  He  seemed  likely,  indeed,  to  bring  all 
this  extensive  territory  under  the  power  of  the  Protestants.  His 
brilliant  career  was,  however,  destined  to  be  very  brief.  The 
royal  forces  sent  against  him  imder  Matignon  were  strong,  his 

'  '*  AinB  lea  laiiwant  en  pais  comme  ministres  de  ratilit6  commane,  et  p^rea 
nourriciers  des  autres  estats.'* 

*  P.  Brisson,  Hist,  et  vraj  discours  des  gnerres  civiles  hs  pays  de  Poictoa, 
apud  Histoire  des  protestants  et  des  ^glises  ref.  da  Poitou,  par  Anguate  Lidvre 
(Poitien,  1856),  i.  189,  190. 

»  D6  Than,  v.  (Uv.  Ivii)  88. 


own  troopB  wero  few.  Erom  Saint  lAf  wheie  ha  wit  beoegedt 
hesQOoeeded  by  a  bold  dash  in  eecqping  with  a  smallooinpaayof 
lione ;  bat  at  Domfronti  whither  he  b^ook  himaelf  in  hope  of 
receiving  reinforcementB  from  the  aonth,  his  manly  defienoe 
availed  nothing.  Against  an  anny  of  fonr  thonsand  foot  and 
one  thonsand  horse,  beaides  a  huge  number  of  Boman  Catholic 
gentlemen  serving  at  their  own  chaxges^  the  little  band  of  not 
over  ninety  aiqnebnsiers  and  fifty  horse  could  offer  no  protracted 
redstance.  Domfront,  strong  in  itself  was  oommanded  bjr 
nei^iboring  heights,  and  the  walls,  throng  long  nAgPafft^  bad 
become  so  weak  that  they  cmmbled  and  fell  at  the  vety  fint 
cannonade.  Montgomery,  deserted  by  some  of  his  soldiers  and 
Baiifanid  enfeeUod  by  the  loss  of  others,  was  oompeHed.to  8B^ 
^SJi^ute  render  to  the  besieging  army.  The  stoiy  was  comnt 
''***°*'*  that  he  had  received  a  pledge  of  life  and  liberty  at 
tlie  hands  of  Matignon/  But  Agrippa  d'AubignS  is  undoubt- 
edly correct  in  declaring  tliat  the  report  was  a  mistaken  one,  and 
that  Montgomery  barely  received  the  assurance  tliat  he  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king  alone.  '^  There  have  been 
only  too  many  acts  of  perfidy  in  France,  without  the  invention 
of  others,"  says  this  historian.  '^  If  there  were  any  infractions 
of  the  capitulation,  they  were  in  the  case  of  some  other  gentle- 
men and  8oldiei*8,  who  were  maltreated  or  slain." ' 

There  was  one  person  to  whom  the  capture  of  Count  Mont- 
gomery was  peculiarly  gratifying.     Catharine  de'  Medici  had 

never  forgotten  the  murderous  wound  Montgomery's 
CAthariiMdfli'  lance  had  inflicted  upon  her  husband  in  the  rouierh 

tournament   held   in   honor  of    Isabella's  nuptials. 

True,  the  count  had  entered  the  lists  with  Henry  only  by  the 

^  

>  De  Thou,  y.  44 ;  OUiagaray,  Hiat.  de  Foix,  etc,  638.  Hias Freer  (  '*  Henzj 
IIL,  King  of  France,  His  Court  and  Timee,^  L  360)  accepts  the  statement 
without  question,  whUe  Prof.  Soldan,  ii.  587,  rejects  it,  basing  his  action  upoii 
a  passage  in  another  treatise  of  D*Aabign6  than  that  referred  to  below,  tii.: 
**  Choses  notables  et  qui  semblent  dignes  de  Thistoire,'*  in  Archiyea  ouziensas, 
viiL  411. 

*  Hist,  univ.,  ii.  126.  See  a  contemporary  account :  "  La  Prinse  dn  Ooata 
de  Montgommery  dedans  le  Ghasteau  de  Donfron  .  .  .  .  le  Jeodj  zzviL 
do  May,  mil  cinq  cens  soizante  et  quatoxxe.  A  Paris,  1574.  Aveo  Privtiege." 
Archives  curieuses,  viii.  228-28a 
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king's  expresB  oommand,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  the  blow  that 
shattered  Henry's  visor  and  drove  the  splintered  stock  into  his 
eye,  were  due  to  no  malicious  intent.  Nevertheless,  Montgomery 
was  never  sincerely  forgiven ;  and  when  the  slayer  of  the  father 
was  captured  fighting  against  the  son,  Catharine  resolved  that 
no  considerations  of  pity  should  prevent  his  expiating  his  unin- 
tended crime.  Nor  was  the  Roman  Catholic  party  loth  to 
see  summary  punishment  inflicted  upon  Montgomery  in  revenge 
for  the  blow  he  had  struck  the  ^^  noblesse "  of  B^am  and  the 
frightful  slaughter  of  their  partisans  he  had  authorized,  five 
years  before,  during  the  third  civil  war,  at  the  storming  of 
Orthez.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parisian  populace  was  excited 
by  the  revival  of  the  false  rumor  already  referred  to,  that  Count 
Montgomery,  glorying  in  the  mischance  whereby  France  was 
robbed  of  her  king,  had  substituted  for  his  ancestral  coat  of 
arms  a  novel  escutcheon  of  his  own  device,  whereon  was  figured 
a  broken  lance.'  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  though 
guiltless  of  any  crime  of  which  the  law  of  even  that  cruel  age 
ordinarily  took  cognizance,  the  Huguenot  leader,  after  being 
placed  on  the  rack  in  the  vain  attempt  to  obtain  from  him 
admissions  criminating  his  associates,  was  condemned,  as  a  trai- 
tor found  in  arms  against  his  king,  to  be  belieaded  and  quar- 
tered, on  the  Place  de  Gr6ve,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1574. 
Both  enemies  and  friends  unite  in  testifying  to  the  fortitude 
with  which  Count  Montgomery  underwent  the  execution  of 
sxMmtioooc  bis  severe  sentence.  Boman  Catholic  writers,  indeed, 
OT^u^nMe  bint  that  he  may  have  received  profit  from  the  minis- 
de  or*T«.  trations  of  five  or  six  theological  doctors,  to  whom  they 
represent  him  as  gladly  listening.'    But  Protestant  historians 

1  Aug.  18, 1569 ;  see  OUiagaray,  Histoire  de  Foix,  B^m,  et  Nayarre  (Paris, 
IGOO),  pp.  616,  617.  Aooording  to  this  author,  *'  le  yojage  de  B^am,  et  le 
oonp  de  Nayarreuz  sor  la  noblesse  da  paSs  Iny  oonsta  cela,"  i.  «.,  his  exeon- 
iioQ.     lb.,  p.  689. 

*  M6inoir6»  d'an  oiit6  lignenr  (Jehan  de  la  Fosse),  pp.  108,  160.  See  anie^ 
chapter  ziii.,  p.  78.  Chantonnay  (despatch  of  May  6,  1562)  speaks  of 
Kontgomery  as  **se  yentant  que  la  pins  belle  et  digne  oenyre  que  se  soit 
Jamais  faiote  en  Franoe,  fat  le  coap  de  lance  dont  il  taa  le  roy  Henry.  Je 
m^esbayhis  oomme  la  royne  le  penlt  diasimnler. "    Mem.  de  Gondd,  il  87. 

*  **  Disooan  de  la  Mort  et  Execution  de  Gabriel  Comte  de  Montgommery, 
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give  VB  a  cdrcnnuitantial  aooonnt  that  seeniB  better  entitled  to 
eredit,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Gabriel  de  Montgomerjr 
died  oonstant  to  the  fiddi  which  he  had  embraeed  in  his  retire- 
ment,  after  the  death  of  Heniythe  Second.  He  refosed  to  con- 
fess to  the  famous  Vigor,  Ardibishop  of  Narbonne,  and  would 
neither  kiss  the  cmcifix  offered  to  him  by  the  priest  who  rode 
with  him  in  the  tambrel,  nor  listen  to  his  words,  nor  even  loclk 
at  him.  To  a  Gray  Friar,  who  attempted  to  eonyinoe  him  that 
he  was  in  error  and  had  been  deceived,  he  replied :  "  How  de- 
ceived t  If  I  have  been  deceived,  it  was  by  members  of  your 
own  ord§r ;  tor  the  first  person  that  ever  gave  me  a  Bible  in 
French,  and  bade  me  read  it,  was  a  Franciscan  like  yoorself. 
And  therein  I  learned  the  religion  tiiat  I  now  hold^  vdiidi  is 
the  only  tme  religion.  Having  lived  in  it  ever  since,  I  wish, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  die  in  it  to-day.''  On  the  scaffold,  after 
a  touching  address  to  the  spectators,  he  recited  in  a  loud  voice 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  confession  of  which  he  protested  that 
he  died,  and  then,  ^^  having  made  his  prayer  to  God  after  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  (reformed)  religion,"  *  manfully  offered 
his  neck  to  the  executioner's  sword.' 

par  Arrest  de  la  Court,  poor  lea  conspirations  et  menees  par  lay  commiBei, 
contre  le  Boy  et  son  estat.  Qui  fat  &  Paris,  le  yingtsiziesme  de  laing,  1574. 
A  Paris,  1574.     Ayeo  priy.**    (Archives  cur.,  yiii  280--253.) 

'  Doubtless  repeating  the  words  of  the  Confession  of  Sins,  beginning : 
'*  Seigneur  Dieu,  Pdre  Etemel  et  Tout-puissant,*'  eta,  a  form  loved  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  often  on  the  lips  of  martyrs  for  the  faith. 

<  Memoires  de  Lestoile,  L  88.  Agrippa  d*Aubign6  gives  us  (ii.  181)  a  foil 
aoooont  of  Montgomery's  address,  which  he  himself  heard,  moanted,  as  be 
informs  us,  "  en  oroupe  *'  behind  M.  de  Fervaques,  to  whom  Kontgomeiy 
bade  farewell  just  before  his  death.  The  Huguenot  captain  made  bat  two 
requests  of  the  l^ystanders :  "  the  first,  that  they  would  tell  his  children, 
whom  the  judges  had  declared  to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  *  roturiers,*  that, 
if  they  had  not  virtae  of  nobility  enough  to  reassert  their  position,  their 
father  consented  to  the  act;  as  for  the  other  request,  he  conjured  them,  by 
the  resi)eot  due  to  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  not  to  represent  him  to  others 
as  beheaded  for  any  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  his  judicial  condemnation — ^his 
wars,  expeditions,  and  ensigns  won — subjects  of  frivolous  praise  to  vain  men — 
but  to  make  him  the  companion  in  cause  and  in  death  of  so  many  simple  per- 
sons  according  to  the  world— old  men,  young  men,  and  poor  women — who 
in  that  same  place  (the  Place  de  Or^ve)  had  endured  fire  and  knife. **  B^Au- 
bign^'s  narrative,  as  usual,  is  vivid,  and  mentions  somewhat  trivial  details, 
which,  however,  are  additional  pledges  of  its  aooorac^ ;  e.  g.^hn  aUudes  to 
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Bnt  the  scene  just  described  belongs  strictly  to  the  reign  of 
the  next  French  monarch.  The  capture  of  Montgomery  at 
Domfront  had  been  followed,  within  three  days,  by  the  death 
of  the  young  king  against  whom  the  count  had  been  fighting. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
physical  weakness  and  remorse  for  the  past  entered  as  ingre- 
LMt  dajB  ot  dients  of  the  malady  that  cut  short  the  life  of  Charles 
chMtesUL  ^g  Ninth.  It  may  not  be  prudent  to  accept  im- 
plicitly all  the  stories  told  by  contemporaries  respecting  the 
wretched  fancies  to  which  the  king  became  a  victim.  But  it 
would  be  carrying  historical  scepticism  to  the  very  verge  of 
absurdity  to  reject  the  whole  series  of  reports  that  come  down 
to.  us  respecting  the  strange  hallucinations  of  Charles  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life.  De  Thou,  perhaps  the  most  candid 
and  dispassionate  historian  of  the  period,  has  left  the  statement 
on  record  that,  ever  since  St.  Bartiiolomew's  Day,  Charles,  who 
at  no  time  slept  well,  used  frequently  to  have  his  rest  broken 
by  the  sudden  recollection  of  its  dreadful  scenes.  To  lull  him 
to  repose,  his  attendants  had  no  resource  but  singing,  the  king 
being  passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  poetry.*  Agrippa  d'Au- 
bigne  corroborates  the  statement,  adding,  on  the  authority  of 
high  noblemen  who  had  been  present,  that  the  king  would 
awake  trembling  and  groaning,  and  that  his  agitation  was  sure 
to  find  expression  in  frightful  imprecations  and  words  expres- 
sive of  utter  despair.' 

With  the  growing  certainty  of  his  approaching  death,  the 
mental  distress  of  Charles  proportionately  increased.  His  old 
Huguenot  nurse,  to  whom  he  talked  without  reserve,  was  the 
witness  of  the  startling  conflict  through  which  he  was  passing 
in  his  last  hours.  While  sitting  near  his  bedside  on  one  occa- 
sion, she  was  suddenly  recalled  from  a  revery  by  the  sound  of 
the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  royal  patient.  To  her  solicitous  ques- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  his  distress,  she  received  the  most  piteous 

the  fact  that,  haying  spoken  as  above  to  those  who  stood  on  the  side  toward 
the  river,  he  repeated  his  remarks  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  beginning  with  the  words,  **  I  was  saying  to  the  men  yonder,"  etc. 

*  De  Thoa,  v.  (Uv.  Ivii)  4a 

t  Hist  nniv.,  ii.  (Uv.  ii)  129. 
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tecdamstikmBi  interrdpMd  by^  wwpbig:  <*AIij  hij  mme^  my 
friend,  how  nmch  bloodl  bow  iimudj  mnrdertl  -Alt,  ^nhai 
wicked  oomttdB  Hatb  I  liad  I  My  God,  IiAte'i^  ii|Km  me  aod 
pardon  met  I  know  not  whore  t$m;  M  'patpTkmd  aad  a^ 
fated  ha^To  tfaey  made  me.  Wlia*  wiU  beocmie  of  inef  What 
ahallldot  I  am  loet ;  I  know  ft  foU  weDi^  13m  pi^ 
antfa  eanmat  exKortationB  and  eooBO&ig  worda  had  little  effiaet 
in  diqpelling  tbe=  gloom  that  had  settled  on  the  teftBinaikn  of 
a  life  86  aoqncioiiidy  begun,  fihe  mig^t  pny*  hi  his  hearing; 
that  the  Ul6od  of  the  mordeied  HngtiellofeB  rn^t  be  on  the 
heads  of  those  whb  gave  the  yoong  king'soeh  treadmrcMis  edriea. 
She  mi^  enbonrage  and  ntge  Um  to  rest  in flmotafldeaea 
!hat|  in  ^iew  of  his  penitenoey  God  would  tiot  impote  to  hidk 
his  erime,  but  oorer  him  with  the  miinile  of  Ofarisf  s  lif^teoiMK 
ness.'  Her  words  had  little  power  to  dissipate  his  extreme 
despondency. 

For  months  the  life  of  Charles  had  been  despaired  of.  'Now 
he  was  visibly  dying.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Montgomery, 
which  his  mother  came  to  announce  to  Um  with  a  delight  she 
neither  was  able  nor  anxious  to  hide,  brought  him  no  pleasure. 
He  had,  he  said,  ceased  to  care  for  these  things.  Meanwhile, 
Catharine,  if  not  altogether  devoid  of  natural  affection — if  not 
experiencing  unmingled  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  that  the 
sceptre  was  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  favorite  son,  the 
King  of  Poland — at  least  took  care  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  Charles's  speedy  death,  by  obtaining,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  letters  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
next  day  the  more  authoritative  letters  patent  conferring  upon 
her  the  r^ency  until  the  return  of  Henry  from  Poland.*  More 
sincere  in  her  sorrow,  the  young  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles's 
Di8tra«  of  bis  '^^  endeavored  to  ward  off  tlie  stroke  of  Heaven  by 
yoonvQiieeD.  golomn  processious.  For  nine  successive  days,  laying 
aside  all  tokens  of  her  royal  rank,  simply  clad,  and  with  un- 
covered fece,  she  walked  barefooted,  and  accompanied  by  a  huge 
number  of  poor  boys  and  girls,  from  the  wood  of  Yincennee^ 
where  the  court  still  lingered,  to  the  city  of  Paris.     After 


de  Pierre  de  LeBtoUe  (6d.  ICohaad  et  Pdojoohit),  L  81. 
'  De  Thoa,  ▼•  48 ;  tezfe  in  Inmbert,  Beoueil  dee  ana  loii  fr.,  xir.  tSSL 
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devoutly  praying  for  the  king's  recovery  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
and  at  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame,  she  returned  from  her 
pilgrimage  in  the  same  painful  and  humble  manner,  her  ladies 
and  the  officers  of  her  court  following  at  a  respectful  distance/ 

Upon  Sorbin,  the  king's  confessor,  devolved  the  duty  of 
administering  to  Charles  the  last  rites  of  religion — Sorbin,  who 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the 
massacre  as  tnie  magnanimity  and  gentleness.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that,  in  all  the  dark  drama  of  guilt  and  retribution 
upon  which  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall,  no  part  is  more  tragic 
than  the  scene  in  which  the  last  words  preparing  the  soul  for 
judgment  were  spoken  by  such  a  confessor  as  Sorbin  to  such  a 
penitent  as  Charles.'  Under  such  spiritual  guidance  the  un- 
happy boy-king  may  possibly  have  expressed  the  sentiment 
which  the  priest  ascribes  to  him  at  the  hour  of  death  :  that  his 
greatest  regret  was  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Reformation  wholly 
crushed." 

On  Sunday,  May  the  thirtieth,  1574,  the  festival  of  Pentecost, 
Charles  died,  late  in  the  afternoon.*  Almost  his  last  words 
had  been  of  congratulation  that  he  left  no  son  to  inherit  the 
throne,  since  he  knew  very  well  that  France  had  need  of  a  man, 
and  that  under  a  child  both  king  and  kingdom  were  wretched.* 

The  general  usage  was  not  violated  in  the  present  instance. 
Charles,  like  a  host  of  prominent  princes  and  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  currently  reported  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  poisoner's  art,  then  in  its  prime.     Nor  did  the  examina- 

>  M^moiree  de  Claude  Haton,  ii.  764. 

'  North  British  Review,  Got. ,  1869,  p.  27. 

'  Or,  «8  Sorbin  expreeeed  it,  **  qu'U  yoyoit  I'idole  Galvineeqne  n'eetre  enoorea 
da  toat  ohaaeie."  Le  yiay  resyeiUe-matin  dee  CalvinisteB,  88,  ibid.,  ubi  iupra. 
The  expression,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  a  distinctreferenoe  to  the  anagram 
upon  the  name  of  **  Charles  de  Valois" — *'ya  chasser  IMdole,*'  upon  which 
the  Huguenots  had  founded  brilliant  hopes.  Bee  anU^  chapter  xiii ,  p.  123. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  massacre,  some  Huguenot  had  discovered  that 
from  the  same  name  could  be  obtained  the  appropriate  words  ^*  ehaueur 
dHoyaL^    Beoueil  des  choees  m^morables  (1598),  606. 

^  Languet,  ii  16. 

*  Agrippa  D*Aubign6,  iL  129 ;  De  Thou,  y.  (lir.  IviL)  50.  Charles  left  but 
one  legitimate  child,  a  daughter,  bom  Oct.  27,  1572,  who  died  in  her  sixth 
year. 
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tion  made  after  his  death,  tfaongfa  clearly  proving  that  the  event 
had  a  natural  canae,  sofSce  to  dear  away  the  unhappy  imprea- 
Bion.*  The  Hugnenota  had,  perhaps,  more  reason  than  others 
to  r^;ard  the  circmnstanoes  attending  it  as  strange^  if  not  mirae- 
nlons.  That  the  king,  whose  gnilty  aoqniesoence  in  the  mnr- 
derons  scheme  of  Catharine,  Anjon,  and  Onise^  had  deluged  his 
realm  in  blood,  shonld  himself  have  perished  of  a  malady  that 
caoaed  blood  to  exnde  from  every  pore  in  his  body/  was  oeiv 
tainly  sufficiently  singular  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world, 
j^^^y^  ^  The  phenomenon  has  been  shown  beyond  all  question 
^^^"^^  to  have  many  parallels  in  the  annals  of  medicine.' 
But  the  coincidence  was  so  remaricable  that  we  scarcely  wonder 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  it  partook  of  a  snpematnral  character. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age^  a  prince 
whom  fair  natural  endowments  seemed  to  have  destined  to  play 
a  creditable,  if  not  a  reeplendent  part  in  the  histoiy  of  his 
period ;  but  whom  the  evil  counsels  and  examples  of  his  mother, 
and  the  corrupt  education  which,  designedly  or  through  an  un- 
fortunate accident,  she  had  given  him,  had  so  depraved,  that  his 
morals  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  reprobation  by  an  age  by 
no  means  scrupulously  pure.* 

The  forty  days'  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  honor  of  the 
deceased  king  with  all  the  detail  of  pomp  customary  on  such 
Thefunena  occasious.  For  forty  days,  on  a  bed  of  cloth  of  gold, 
**•**•  lay  in  state  the  life-like  eflBgy  of  Charles  of  Valois, 

dressed  in  crimson  and  blue  satin,  and  in  ermine,  with  a  jewelled 

'  Claude  Haton,  never  more  himaelf  than  when  reoonnting  the  oiroamatanoef 
of  a  case  of  murder,  whether  by  sword  or  bj  poison,  folly  credita  the  story; 
bat  the  letter  of  Catharine  to  M.  de  Matignon,  written  on  the  diet  of  Mi^, 
giyes  an  intelligible  account  of  the  results  of  the  medical  examination  estsb- 
lishing  the  pulmonary  nature  of  the  king's  disease. 

*  Jean  de  Serres,  Comment  de  statu,  eta,  iv.,  fol.  187. 

'  See  examples  giyen  by  White  (Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  480)  and 
others. 

^  De  Thou  and  others  ascribe  to  Albert  de  Gondy,  Count  of  Bets,  one  of 
Charles's  early  instructors  and  a  creature  of  Catharine  de*  Medici,  the  unen- 
Tiable  credit  of  having  taught  the  young  monarch  never  to  teU  the  truth,  and 
to  use  those  horrible  imprecations  which  startled  even  the  profane  when 
coming  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man.  De  Thou,  v.  47,  etc.  See  also  Jean 
de  Serree,  iv.,  foL  187,  and  BrantAme,  Le  roy  Charles  IX*. 
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crown  upon  its  head,  and  with  sceptre  and  other  emblems  of 
royalty  at  its  side.  For  forty  days  the  service  of  the  king's  table 
remained  michanged,  and  the  pleasing  fiction  was  maintained 
that  the  monarch  was  yet  alive.  The  gentlemen  in  waiting,  the 
cupbearer,  the  pantler,  the  carver,  and  all  the  retinue  of  servants 
who,  as  in  feudal  times,  appeared  at  the  royal  meals,  discharged 
each  his  appointed  office  with  punctilious  precision.  Courses  of 
viands  were  brought  on  in  regular  succession,  and  as  r^ularly 
removed  from  the  board.  A  cardinal  or  prelate  blessed  the 
table  before  the  empty  show  of  a  meal,  and  rendered  thanks  at 
its  conclusion.  Only  at  the  close,  by  the  sad  repetition  of  the 
De  profundis,  and  other  psalms  appropriate  to  funeral  occasions^ 
did  the  pageant  differ  materially  from  many  a  scene  of  convivial 
entertainment  in  which  Charles  had  taken  part.  When  the 
prescribed  term  of  waiting  was  at  length  over,  the  miserable 
show  ended,  the  effigy  was  replaced  by  the  bier,  funeral  decora- 
tions took  the  place  of  festive  emblems,  and  the  body  of  the 
late  king  was  laid  in  its  last  resting-place.^ 

The  courtiers  had  already  turned  their  eyes  from  the  dead 
monarch  to  the  successor  whose  speedy  return  from  Poland  all 
eagerly  awaited.  Henry  the  Third  had  already  precipitately 
fled  from  Cracow,  and  was  on  his  way  to  assume  his  ancestral 
throne.  He  was  to  find  the  kingdom  plunged  in  disquiet,  a 
Had  peneca-  pr^y  to  iutemal  discord  fostered  by  foreign  princes, 
u^ch^*  ^  Neither  Huguenot  nor  Eoman  Catholic  was  satisfied. 
~^'***^  A  full  half -century  from  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
reformed  doctrines  by  Lefevre  d'£)taples  found  the  friends  of 
tlie  purer  faith  more  resolute  than  ever  in  its  assertion,  despite 
fire,  massacre,  and  open  warfare.  No  candid  beholder  could 
deny  that  the  system  of  persecution  had  thus  far  proved  an 
utter  failure.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  king 
would  choose  to  repeat  a  dangerous  experiment. 

>  See  the  oontemporary  pamphlet,  **  Le  Trespas  et  Obedques  du  tr^-chree- 
tien  roy  de  France,  Charles  DC*,  de  ce  Nom ; "  reprinted  in  Oimber  et  Danjoa, 
Archiyea  oarieosea. 
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Abttaement  of  peoplOi  fruits  of  the,  L  15. 
**  AcoommodAting^^   the   Hagnenots   of 

Roaen.  ii.  52L 
^'Aooord,**  the  Protestrats  of  Gatean- 

Cambr«^na  olium  the  benefit  of  the,  ii. 

190. 
Acier,  Baran  d*  ( Jaoqnea  de  Graaeol),  ii 

Acier,  D*,  yoonger  brother  of  Graaflol,  ii 
290,  nota 

Adrets,  Fran9oi8  de  Beannumt,  Baron  des, 
a  merdleu  general  of  the  Hogaenota, 
ii  49;  his  vindication  of  his  coarse, 
iL  50,  note ;  his  cmel^,  ii  50,  51 ; 
deserts  the  Hognenots,  li.  100. 

Adrian  i,  Giovambatista,  the  historian,  his 
assertion  that  a  plan  for  **  Sicilian  Ves- 

Strs^'  was  to  haye  been  executed  at 
oulina,  ii.  183;  on  the  rejoicing  in 
Italy  over  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  iL  584 

Agen,  in  Cayenne,  perseontion  at,  i. 
217. 

Agenoia,  Protestantinn  in,  i  42& 

*^Agimas  a  gagntf  P^re  Etemel,"  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  i  345. 

Aigaillon,  ii.  850. 

Airvault  iL  386. 

Aix,  Parliament  of,  L  19 ;  iniqoitoas  order 
zespeoting  the  Waldenses  or  Vandois,  L 
285.    See  Vaadois  of  Provence. 

Alava^  Frances  de,  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Paris,  iL  18L 

Albi,  refases  to  admit  a  garrison,  ii.  250. 

Albigenses,  L  61 :  aocasisd  of  ManichiB- 
ism,L^ 

Albret,  Jeanne  d\  See  Kavazre,  Qaeen 
ol 

Aleander,  pspal  nnnoio,  his  hopes  re- 
specting Lra^vre  d'Etaples,  L  94. 

Aloi^n,  city  of,  saved  from  becoming  a 
■oene  of  massacre  by  M.  de  Matignon, 
iL526. 

AlenQon,  Francis  of,  fourth  son  of  Henry 
IL,  baptised  Hercales,  L  415^  to  be 
■ubatiiatad  for  Anjoo,  as  a  smtor  for 


the  hand  of  Qoeen  Eliiabeth,  iL  880; 
his  praise,  iL  898 ;  he  takes  no  part  in 
the  Massacre  of  Stw  Bartholomew's  Day, 
and  is  threatened  by  his  mother,  iL  476, 
477 ;  his  reply  to  her  attempt  to  estrange 
him  from  the  admiral,  iL  495 1  La  Motoe 
Fe'n^on  instructed  to  Pjress  his  soit  with 
Queen  EUizabeth,  ii.  606 ;  his  disfi^^e- 
ment,  iL  607 ;  he  is  offered  as  candidate 
for  election  as  Kiufjf  of  the  Romans,  iL 
606 ;  the  proposal  is  declined.  iL  609 ; 
chosen  by  the  party  of  the  *'  Politiques  ^ 
as  their  head,  iL  610 ;  his  untrustworthy 
character,  iL  619,  620 ;  his  irresolution, 
iL625. 

Alessandria,  the  Cardinal  of,  despatched 
as  legate  to  Pans,  ii.  400 ;  Charles  IX.  ^s 
assurances  to  him,  iL  400-408.  581. 

Alexander  IIL  dedicates  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain- des-Pr6s,  iL  483,  note. 

Alienor,  or  Eleonore,  last  Duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  her  charter  given  to  La 
Rochelle  in  1199,  iL  270. 

Aliens,  M  d\  L  23a 

Alva,  Duke  of,  is  one  of  the  ambassadors 
of  PhiUp  IL,  and  a  hostage  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
br^sis,  i.  325 ;  declines  the  joint  expe- 
dition proposed  by  Henry  IL  for  the 
destruction  of  Geneva,  L  327;  is  sus- 
picious of  the  proposed  conference  at 
Bayonne,  ii.  168  (see  Bayonne,  Confer- 
ence of) ;  sent  to  Netherlands^  iL  195 ; 
aljunn  caused  by  his  march,  ii.  196 ;  he 
is  invited  byCardinal  Lorraine  to  enter 
France,  iL  208 :  he  procrastinates,  ib. ; 
insincerity  of  nis  offers,  iL  212;  sends 
a  few  troops  under  Count  Arembera,  iL 
213;  is  ag|ain  called  upon  for  aidj  iL 
221 ;  his  view  of  accommodations  with 
heretics,  iL  222;  opposes  the  peace  of 
Sidnt  Germain,  iL  368;  he  receives  a 
signal  rebuff  from  Charles  IX.,  iL  890, 
891 ;  exults  over  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Day,  but  hesitates  from 
policy  to  put  the  Huguenot  prisoners  to 
death,  iL  540;  earns  the  approval  of 
Pius  v.  by  his  butcheries,  iL  o64,  565. 
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Amboise,  the  peace  of,  March  19, 1563, 
terminating  the  first  civil  war,  iL  115 ; 
its  terms  condemned,  ii.  116,  128;  Co- 
ligny^s  disappointment  at,  iL  116,  117; 
tbe  terms  in  many  places  not  observed, 
iL  128 ;  commissioners  sent  ont  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  edict,  iL  132 : 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  sternly  reproved 
by  the  king  for  its  failure  to  record  the 
edict,  iL  139,  140;  the  edict  infringed 
upon  by  interpretative  declarations,  iL 

Amboise,  the  Tumult  of,  causes  of  the,  L 
375,  seq.;  Assemblv  of  Nantes,  L  800; 
chronology  of  the  Pumult,  L  881 :  the 
plot  betrayed,  L  882;  dismay  oi  the 
roval  courts  L  887;  bloody  executions 
following,  i.  891. 

"  Amende  honorable,"  L  172. 

Amiens,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Huguenots 
murdered  at,  iL  249. 

Amnesty,  the  Edict  of,  March,  1560,  L 
885 ;  its  terms  ostensibly  extended,  but 
explained  avray,  L  390,  891. 

Anagram  of  Charles  de  Valois  (Charles 
IX),  iL  123. 

Andelot,  FranijOis  d*,  younger  brother  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  favors  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  313 ;  denounced  as  a  heretic  by 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  L  316;  his  visit  to 
Brittany,  ib.  •  he  is  summoned  by  Henry 
II.,  before  whom  he  mak^  a  manly  de- 
fence of  his  faith,  L  317,  818 ;  is  im- 
prisoned, L  818;  his  temporary  weak- 
ness, i.  319;  disappointment  of  the 
Pope  at  his  escape  from  the  stake,  L 
320,  noto ;  is  consulted  bv  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  i.  381^ ;  throws  himself  into 
Orleans,  ii.  39  ;  returns  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Gemianv,  ii.  84 ;  is  left  in 
Orleans  by  Coude,  li.  H5;  his  warlike 
counsels  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
civil  war  prevail,  iL  204  ;  sent  to  inter- 
cept Count  of  Aremberg,  ii.  214;  spirit- 
ed remonstrance  (ascribed  to  him)  ad- 
dressed to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  ii.  252, 
253;  his  escape  from  Brittany  to  La 
Rochelle,  iL  281 ;  his  death,  ii.  812;  his 
character  and  exploits,  ii.  313,  314. 

Angc,  L',  orator  for  the  tiers  etat  in  the 
States  General  of  Orleans,  L  458. 

Angers,  massacre  of,  IL  512,  513. 

Anglois,  Jacques  \\  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter, murdered  at  Rouen,  ii.  515. 

^ngoul6me,  ii.  2>>3. 

Angouleme,  Bastard  of,  ii.  456,  469,  483. 

Angonleme,  Margaret  of,  afterward  Queen 
of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  L,  i.  74, 
80;  birth  and  studies,  L  104;  personal 
appearance,  L  105;  political  influence, 
i.  100;  married  first  to  Duke  of  Alen- 
^on,  ib.;  goes  to  Spain  to  visit  her  cap- 
tive brother,  ib.;  marriage  to  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre,  i.  107 ;  corresponds 


with  Bishop  Bri^onnet,  L  108 ;  her  Hep- 
tameiron,  i.  119 ;  her  sanguine  hopes,  L 
183;  her  corresiiondenoe  with  Count 
von  Hohenlohe,  ib.;  ^vors  Piotestant 


oeesions  in  the  matter  of  tiie  placards 
of  1534,  L  168 ;  ahe  yields  to  tLe  influ- 
enoe  of  the  ''Libertinea,**  L  195,226; 
her  address  to  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, i.  226. 

"  Annats,"  L  25. 

Anjou,  Henry,  Duke  of  (afterward  Henry 
III.,  see  Henry  of  Valoia) ;  he  is  ^>- 
pointed  by  Charles  DL  lieutenanv-gen- 
eral,  and  placed  in  aupreme  oommand 
of  the  army,  iL  217;  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  Condtf  mad  tiie 
Germans,  iL  220 ;  his  forces  at  the  be- 

E inning  of  the  third  civil  war,  iL  285; 
is  army  goes  into  winter  quarten,  iL 
286 ;  his  growing  superiorily  in  num- 
bers, ii.  2^ ;  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
southern  Huguenots  from  ^infbrdng 
Conde',   iL    299;  throws  his  troops  in 
front  of  Conde,  iL  800 ;  obtains  a  no- 
tory  at  Jamac,  March  13,  1569,  ii.  801, 
302 ;    sends  off  exaggerated    bulletins 
from  the  battle-field,  ii.  307,  30W;  re- 
ceives congratulations  and  sanguinary 
injunctions  from  Pius  V.,   iL  309;  he 
furloughs  his  troops,  iL  330;   relieves 
Poitiers,  iL  325 ;  his  army  strengthened, 
ii.  332  ;  defeats  the  Huguenots  at  Moa- 
contour,  ii.  332-336 ;  loses  the  advaa- 
tages  gained,  through  the  mistake  com- 
mitted at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  iL  JWO, 
seq.;  disbands  a  great  part  of  his  arm?, 
ii.   843 ;   leaves  the  remainder  in  the 
prince   dauphin's  hands,   ib. ;  his  pro- 
icctcd  marriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  il 
377,    seq.;    machinations    to    dissnade 
him,  ii.  379 ;  indignation  of  Charles  at, 
ib. ;  his  new  ardor,  iL  381 ;  papal  and 
Spanish  efforts,  iL  382 ;  the  match  almn- 
doued,  iL  396 ;  his  confession  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Massacre  ot  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  iL  4^^  ;  his  jeal- 
ousy of  Coligny's  influence,  ib. ;  he  and 
his  mother  resolve  upon  the  death  of 
the  admiral,  ii.'  434 ;  thev  call  in  the 
help  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  and 
Henry    of    Guise,,  ib.;    he    visits    the 
wounded  admiral,  iL  441 ;  plies  Charles 
IX.   with  arguments  to  rrighten  him 
into  authorizing  a  massacre  of  the  Hn- 
guenots,  ii.  447,  448 ;  he  rides  thrcmgh 
the  streets  of  Paris  encouraging  the  as- 
sassins, ii.  472;  enriches  himself  from 
the  plunder  of  the  jeweller  Badn^re,  ii 
485;  helps  to  persuade  Charles  IX.  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  massa- 
cre, ii.  491 ;  his  letter  to  Montsoreao, 
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GoTemor  of  Samnor.  ii  906 ;  sent  to 
assume  oommand  of  ibe  army  besieging 
La  Bochelle,  u.  5b5;  issaes  stringent 
ordinanees  after  the  example  of  the 
Hngnenc^s,  ib.;  he  is  elected  Kinp^  of 
Poland,  ii  508 ;  his  reception  at  Heidel- 
bergby  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick 
the  Fiona,  ii  610,  seq. ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, ii.  610,  note ;  his  lying  asser- 
tiona  and  the  doctor's  frank  remon- 
strance, ii  611,  613. 

Antoine  de  Boarbon-Vend^me,  King  of 
KaTarre.  See  Kavane,  Antoine,  King 
of. 

AostiL  storr  of  OalTin^s  labors  at,  L  207. 

Aranae,  Michel  d\  i.  74,  96 ;  his  reply  to 
Farel,i97. 

Aremberg4  Comit,  sent  by  Alva  to  France, 
a213,il4. 

Amay-le-Dno,  battle  of,  Jane  25,  1570, 
ii  SS^seq. 

Anas,  bishop  ot  See  Granvelle,  Oar- 
dinaL 

ArraSi  ezecntion  of  Vandois  at.  i  63. 

Artols  and  Flanders,  i  66;  ii.  186. 

Assembly,  a  political,  of  the  Hngnenots, 
held  in  Nismes,  Nov.,  1562,  ii.  86;  a 
military  oiganisation  of  the  Hngnenots 
provided  for  by  the  assembly  of  Mon- 
tanban.  An^.,  1578,  ii  600;  previous 
assemblies,  li  601,  note ;  the  organiza- 
tion perfected  in  the  assembly  of  Mil- 
ban^  Dea  17, 1578,  ii.  617-619. 

Astrology,  popular  belief  in,  i  47. 

Anbeoas,  a  Huguenot  place  of  refuge,  ii 
280. 

Anbign^,  Agrippa  d\  at  Amboise,  i.  892 ; 
his  facer's  exclamation,  i.  893 ;  his  tes- 
timony as  to  Chancellor  L*Hospital's 
oomphcity  with  the  conspirators  of 
Amboise,  i  412;  his  faUier  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  pacification  of  Amboise,  ii  132 ; 
his  enlistment  in  the  Huguenot  army, 
ii  275 ;  on  the  firing  of  Charles  DL  on 
the  Hi^enots  at  the  massacre,  ii  488 ; 
on  the  magnaniroons  reply  of  the  Vis- 
count D'Orthez  to  the  king,  ii.  528, 
note ;  on  the  effect  of  the  massacre  on 
the  kine  himself,  ii  560,  561 ;  his  ac- 
count of  Rapier's  deliverance  of  Mon- 
tanban,  ii  Jl^5j  of  the  death  of  Count 
Montgomery,  ii.  684,  685.  note. 

Anbigne,  Merle  d*.    See  Merle. 

Andeberte,  Anne,  her  martyrdom,  i  278. 

Anger,  or  Ansier.  Edmond,  his  violent 
sermons  at  fiordeanx,  ii.  528. 

Amnale,  daode,  Duke  of,  i  269 ;  marries 
a  daughter  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  i  273 ; 
his  jdilouSy  of  the  Duke  of  Nerooars, 
ii  317;  pursues  the  Huguenots,  ii.  3.36 ; 
helps  arrange  the  plan  for  assassinating 
Cougny,  ii.  485;  receives  a  rough  an- 
swer from  Charles  IX.,  ii.  446;  pnrsoes 


Montgomery,  ii  482;  is  killed  before 
La  Rochelle,  March  8,  1573,  ii  585. 

AuriUac,  ii  348. 

Autun,  the  ''mice'*  of,  i  288. 

Auxerre,  assassination  of  Hugoenots  at, 
a  249.  -e  -^ 

Avenelles,  Des,  betrays  the  designs  of  La 
Renaudie  to  the  Guises,  i  882. 

"  Aventuriers,"  i  44. 

Avignon,  i  2 ;  popes  at,  i  28. 

Ayamonte,  Marquis  d*  sent  by  Philip  XL 
to  congratulate  Charles  DL  on  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  540. 
Aygnos,"  for  Huguenote,  ii  I8a 
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Babylonish  captivity,''  i  28. 

Baden,  Marquis  of,  il  298,  334. 

Baden,  the  Swiss  Diet  of,  ii.  55a 

Badufere,  a  rich  jeweller  in  Paris  and  a 
Huguenot,  great  plunder  obtained  by 
the  Duke  of  Anion  from  his  shop,  ii. 
485,  6ia 

Ballads,  Huguenot,  ii  120-125. 

Balue,  Cardinal,  i  34. 

Barbaro,  a  Venetian  ambassador,  regards 
the  conference  of  Saint  Germain  as  an 
efficient  means  of  spreading  heresy,  ii 
9 ;  on  Catharine  de'  Medici,  ii.  370. 

Barrier,  a  Franciscan  monk  and  curate  at 
Provins,  his  remarks  to  the  people  when 
ordered  to  make  proclamation  of  the 
Idng^B  tolerant  oraer,  i  477,  note ;  his 
seditious  sermon  on  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary, ii.  5,  6;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  civil  war,  ii.  279. 

Baasompierre,  ii  298. 

Battle  of  Pavia,  Feb.  24, 1525,  i  122 ;  of 
Saint  Quentin,  Aug.  10, 1557,  i.  302 ;  of 
Drenx,  Dec.  19,  1562,  ii  93 ;  of  Saint 
Denis,  Nov.  10,  1567,  u.  218-215;  of 
Jamac,  March  13,  1569,  a  301,  302;  ot 
La  Roche  Abeille,  ii  819;  of  Moncon- 
tour,  Oct  3,  1569,  u.  832-886  •  of  Ar- 
nay-le-Duc,  June  25  and  26, 1570,  ii  354. 

Baum,  Professor,  on  the  reply  of  Condo 
to  the  ^* petition"  of  the  Triumvirs,  ii. 
61. 

BajTonne,  Conference  of,  June.  1565,  ii. 
167,  seq. :  proposed  by  Catnarine  de' 
Medici,  ib. ;  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  PbiUp  11.  and  Alva,  ii  167,  168; 
carrcnt  misapprehensions  respecting  its 
object,  ii.  168,  169;  what  was  actually 
proposed,  ii  171 ;  Charles  declares  him- 
seli  against  war,  ii.  172 ;  the  discussion 
between  Alva,  Catharine,  and  iRabella, 
ii  172-175;  no  plan  of  extermination 
adopted  or  even  proposed,  iii  176 ;  fes- 
tivities and  pagoan^,  ii  176-179;  the 
assertion  of  Adriani  that  the  ^'  Sicilian 
Vespers  "  projected  at  Bayonne  were  to 
have  been  executed  at  Moulins,  ii.  188 ; 
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some  of  the  appointed  yiciims,  it  196, 
note. 

64sm,  L  108 ;  estftbliBbment  of  the  Refor- 
mation in,  ii.  148,  aec}.;  Montgomery 
takes  a  great  part  of,  11  823. 

Beaudin^,  ii  352,  475. 

Beangenov  "loaned**  by  Condtf  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  ii  63 ;  retaken  by  the 
Hugaenots,  iL  66. 

Beaavaia^ot  at,  oooasioned  by  the  ans- 
peoted  Protestantism  of  Cardinal  GhA- 
tUlon,  bishop  of  the  city,  L  474,  aeq. 

Beauvoir-la-Nocle,  a  Hngnenot  negoti- 
ator, ii.  857,  859,  863 ;  escapes  from  the 
massacre,  ii  481-483,  625. 

Be'caniB,  Vidal  de,  an  inquisitor,  i  289. 

Beda,  or  Bedier^  Natalis,  i  23,  71,  151. 

Belin,  an  agent  m  the  massacre  of  Troyea, 
ii  507,  .508. 

Bellay,  Gnillaome  dn,  i.  150;  labors  for 
conciliation,  i  160 :  his  repreeentations 
at  Smalcald  to  the  German  princes,  188 ; 
makes,  in  the  name  of  Francis  L^  a 
Protestant  confession,  i  189;  is  m- 
structcd  to  investigate  the  history  and 
character  of  the  VValdenses  of  M^rindol, 
i  239 ;  his  favorable  report,  i.  240. 

Bellay,  Jean  du.  Bishop  of  Paris,  leans  to 
the  reformed  doctrine,  i  156. 

Bellievre,  his  lying  representations  to  the 
Swiss  res|)ecting  the  admiral,  the  mas- 
sacre, etc.,  ii.  568,  559. 

Berchon,  Governor  of  Orange,  expelled, 
ii.  0:30. 

Berne,  canton  of,  intercedes  for  the  rela- 
tives of  Farel,  but  receives  a  rough  an- 
swer from  Francis  L,  i.  156;  again  ap- 
plies to  him,  with  similar  results,  i. 
V.f.i;  intercedes  for  the  Five  Scholars 
<»f  Lausanne,  i.  284  ;  other  intercessions, 
i  )im,  3(>9,  310;  sends  troops  to  the  aid 
of  the  Hu^euots,  but  atterwud  re- 
calls them,  li.  56. 

Bcrquin,  Louis  de,  i  44  ;  his  character,  i 
1:^  ;  becomes  a  reformer,  i.  129 ;  prose- 
cuted and  imprisoned,  but  released  by 
order  of  the  king,  i.  130;  becomes  ac- 
quamted  with  Erasmus,  ib.;  his  second 
imprisonment,  i  131,  and  release,  i.  132; 
intercessions  of  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
i  132;  his  third  arrest,  i.  143,  seq.;  his 
execution,  i.  145;  elegies  on,  i  157. 

Bcrthault,  an  evangelical  preacher,  i  151. 

B^thisy,  rue  de,  ii  4^:J8,  note. 

Beza,  or  De  Beze,  Theodore,  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
Paris,  i  309;  consulted  as  to  revolu- 
tion, i.  3T7  ;  dissuades  the  French  Prot- 
estants from  armed  resistance,  i  378; 
his  comment  upon  the  edict  of  amnesty, 
i  38H;  invited  by  Antoine  of  Bourbon 
to  Nerao,  i  431  ;  he  returns  to  Geneva, 
i.  435  ;  he  is  invited  to  the  Colloquy  of 
Poissy,  i.  49i ;  urged  by  the  Protestants 


of  Pkris  to  oome,  L  406 ;  bis  hentatton, 
bnt  final  consent^  L  497  ^  he  reaohM  St 
Germain,  ih.;  his  preyioos  histoiy,  i 
497.  496;  he  haa  a  nattering  reoeption, 
L  508 ;  diatmats  ChanoeUor  KHoniitel, 
ib.;  has  a  discussion  with  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine,  who  profesaes  to  be  satisfied,  i 
508,  504 ;  his  diffidence,  i  513 ;  his  vs- 
tort  to  the  sneer  of  a  cardinal,  i  514 ; 
his  prayer  and  address,  i.  514-^521:  ha 
is  intemn>ted  by  an  ontcry  of  the  toeo- 
logiana  of  the  Sorbonne,  i.  519 ;  his  brfl- 
lumt  snooess,  533 ;  his  fnuikneas  jnsti' 
fied,  i  524 ;  he  asks  a  hearing  to  answer 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  i  589 ;  hia  leidy,  i 
532,  538;  he  skilfnlly  parries  the  caidi. 
nal^s  demand  that  he  should  aubscribe 
to  the  Angsbnrg  Confeoaion,  ib.;  ha 
remarks  on  Bomish  *  location,**  i  534, 
and  a  proper  and  amicable  oonferenoe, 
i  535 ;  he  excites  the  anser  of  the  pra- 
lates,  L  536;  replies  to  Lsinec,  i  587; 
at  the  conference  of  Saint  Germain,  i 
539,  seq. ;  is  begged  by  Catharine  de* 
Medici,  Cond6  and  Coligny  to  remain 
in  France,  i  559 ;  his  anxiety  to  restrain 
the  Protestants  from  violence,  i  5G5 ; 
urges  the  Huguenots  to  obey  the  edict 
of  January,  11  4 ;  he  demands  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  authors  of  the  massacre 
of  Vassy,  ii.  27  ;  his  noble  answer  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  ii  28 ;  he  is  the 
probable  author  of  Condt^*s  reply  to  the 
**  petition  "  of  the  Triumvirs,  li  61 ;  hii 
view  of  the  practicabilitv  of  tjUcing 
Paris,  ii  88;  he  is  accusecl  by  Poltivt 
of  having  instigated  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  ii.  105;  he  vindicates 
his  innocence,  ii.  106;  he  is  moderator 
of  the  seventh  national  synod,  ii.  38S, 
note;  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  ib. ;  his  remarks  on 
Coligny^s  death,  ii.  .554 ;  his  sermon  uo 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Daj, 
ii.  555;  his  lively  sympathy  with  W»e 
persecuted  Huguenots,  li  556,  note. 

Bible,  old  translations  of,  nn^ithfnl,  l 
77,  78;  trantdation  of  Lefevre,  i.  78; 
eagerly  bought,  i  79;  sale  of  Prcnch 
translations,  i  219 ;  translated  by  Oli- 
vetanus,  i.  233. 

Birague  at  the  blood  conncil,  ii.  447. 

Biron  pursues  the  Hugaenots  after  the 
battle  of  Moncontour,  ii  336 ;  negoti- 
ates with  Coligny,  ii.  359,  363 ;  carries 
to  the  Queen  or  Navarre  the  proposal  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Kavarre  to 
Margaret  of  Valois.  ii.  894 ;  in  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii  473 ; 
sent  to  La  liochelle  as  ^vemor,  ii  578 ; 
is  not  received,  ib.;  iL  581,  582,  616, 
017:  his  new  negotiations  before  Ls 
Rochelle,  ii.  621,  622. 

Blamont,  li.  609. 
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BlasphemoTU  taunts  addretied  to  the  Ha- 
gnenota  at  Orleans  in  the  massacre,  ii 
509.    See  also,  ii.  570,  571. 

Blaye,  u.  283. 

Blondel,  executed  at  Tonlonse,  for  sing- 
ing a  profane  hymn  of  Marot  at  Corpus 
Christi,  i.  397. 

Bochetel,  Bishop  of  Bennes,  his  false  rep- 
resentations to  the  German  princes  re- 
specting the  Huguenots,  ii  :h.7. 

Boissiere,  Claude  de  la,  a  minister  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  L  509. 

Bombs,  used  b^  the  Protestant  garrison 
of  Orleans,  ii.  101. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  i  27. 

Book-pedlers  from  Switzerland,  i.  281. 

Books,  war  noon,  i  280;  not  to  be  sold  by 
pedlers,  i.  281. 

Bordeaux,  Parliament  of,  i  19 ;  sangui- 
nary action  of,  after  the  battle  of  Jar- 
nac,  ii  310. 

Boid^iux,  the  boldness  of  the  *^  Luther- 
ans "  o^  according  to  the  arohbishop  of 
the  city,  i  221 ;  oppression  to  which  the 
Protestants  were  subjected,  ii.  164; 
massacre  of,  Oct.,  1572,  ii  522-524. 

Boscheron  des  Portes,  President,  gives 
credit  to  an  alleged  admission  of  dis- 
loyal intentions  on  the  part  of  La  Be- 
nandie,  i  394-396. 

Boasnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  his  admiration 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
rarncj  i.  546. 

Botzheim,  Johann  Wilhelm  von.  his  ac- 
cxmnt  of  the  massacre  at  Orleans,  ii 
569,  seq. 

Bouchavannes,  ii  453. 

Bouchet,  Jean,  his  "  Deploration,**  i  65l 

Bonillon,  Due  de,  ii.  ^5. 

Boulogne,  edict  of  pacification  of,  July, 

157^.  ii-  508. 

Bonquin,  Jean,  a  minister  at  the  CoUo- 
qnv  of  Poissy,  i  500. 

Bonrtxm,  Antoine  of.  See  Antoine, 
King  of  Navarre. 

Bourbon,  Cardinal,  his  speech  to  the  no- 
tables, i  186 ;  exhorts  Francis  to  prove 
himself  ''  Very  Chrislian,''  i  137 ;  he  is 
made  governor  of  Paris  in  place  of  Mar- 
shal Montmorency,  ii.  88 ;  his  anger  at 
L^HospitaPs  action  in  behalf  ox  the 
scatterod  Protestanta,  ii.  18d 

Bourg,  Anne  du,  a  learned  and  upright 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  religious 
liberty  in  the  ^^mercuriale,"  i  834 ;  his 
arrest,  i  335;  his  trial  and  successive 
Mwpeals,  i  368 ;  his  officious  advocate,  i 
869  J  his  message  to  the  Protestants  of 
Pans,  ib.;  his  deportment  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  i  370;  intercession  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  his  behalf^  ib.;  his  pathetic 
and  eloquent  speech,  l  371 ;  his  death, 
i  872 ;  a  diaastrouB  blow  to  the  estab- 


lished ohuroh,  i  378 ;  account  of  Flori- 
mond  de  Raemond,  i.  373,  374. 

Bourg,  Jean  du,  a  wealthy  draper,  exe- 
cuted, L  112. 

Bourges,  captured  by  Marshal  Saint 
Andre',  ii  71,  72;  violence  at,  ii  249; 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon,  ii  344 ; 
massacre  of  Protestants  at,  ii.  511,  512. 

Bourges,  council  of,  i.  29;  provincial 
council  of,  i  139. 

Boumiquet,  Viscount  of,  ii.  230,  note. 

Bourry,  a  Protestant  captain,  ii  329. 

BouteiUer,  Abb^,  confers  with  the  Prot- 
estants at  Poissy,  i.  538 ;  his  doctrinal 
views,  i  548. 

Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of,  declines  to 
help  the  Huguenots,  ii  217. 

Brant6me,  the  Abbe  de,  his  eulogy  of 
Kenee  de  France,  i.  206 ;  on  the  massa- 
cre of  Vassy,  ii  24;  on  the  firiug  of 
Charles  IX.  on  the  Huguenots,  ii  482, 
note ;  on  the  chief  actors  in  the  Massa- 
cre of  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii  562. 

Brazil,  a  Protestant  colony  sent  to,  under 
Villegagnon,  i.  291 ;  fails  through  Ville- 
gBgnon*s  hostility  to  Protestantism,  i 

Brosse,  i  3,  66. 

Bretagne,  Jacques,  ^^vierg^  of  Autun, 
his  able  speech  for  the  **  tiers  ^tat "  at 
the  States  General  of  Pontoise,  i  489. 

Bri9onnet,  Guillaume,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
L  72 ;  invites  Lefevro  and  Farel,  i  73 ; 
his  warning,  i  77 ;  his  weakness,  i  79. 
80,  81 ;  his  synodal  decree,  i  80 ;  cited 
beforo  parliament,  i  82;  becomes  the 
jailer  oi  the  *^  Lutherans,'*  i  92 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Margaret  of  An- 
^ouleme,  i,  108. 

Bnquemanlt,  execution  of,  Oct.  27,  1.572, 
for  alleged  complicity  in  a  Huguenot 
conspiracy  against  the  king,  ii  548, 549. 

Brouage,  ii  576. 

Browning,  W.  S. ,  his  error  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  ^'Vie  de  Coligny,"  i 
418,  note. 

Brugi^re,  execution  of,  i.  276. 

Budd,  Guillaume,  i.  144. 

Burgundians,  their  intolerance  of  the 
Reformation,  ii  185. 

Burleigh,  Lord  (see  also  Cecil),  promotes 
the  match  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii  381. 

Busbeo,  his  delineation  of  the  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  ii  620. 

Bussy,  or  Bucy,  Porte  de,  ii.  483. 

Bossv  d*Amboise  murders  the  Marquis 
ae  Bend,  ii  473. 

C. 

Cabri^res,  destruction  of,  i  248. 
Caen,  in  Normandj,  Protestant  assem- 
blies in,  L  408;  loonodaim  at,  ii  44; 
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nred  from  beooming  a  Boene  of  mi 
ere,  bv  M.  de  Matignon,  ii  526. 

Gidllaud,  President,  exoeptional  &imeu 
of,  i  219. 

Calais,   oaptored   by  Franoia,   Duke   of 
Guise,  i.  312. 

Calvin,  John,  the  real  aathor  of  Rector 
Cop^s  address,  i  154;  his  flight  from 
Paris,  i  155;  his  langnsfe  respecting 
Francis  L  and  Charles  v.,  i.  1U5 ;  be- 
comes the  a{)ologist  of  the  Protestants, 
L  108;  his  birth  and  training,  ib.;  stu- 
dies at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  i 
199 ;  is  a  pupU  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  ib. ; 
translates  Seneca  **  De  Clementia,**  i 
200;  his  flight  to  Angool^me,  L  201; 
traditions  re8|)ecting  his  preaching,  'Jx ; 
he  resigns  his  benefices,  ib.;  reaches 
Basle,  I  201 ;  writes  his  "  Christian  In- 
stitutes/* i  202 ;  the  original  edition  in 
Latin,  ib.;  the  preface,  L  208,  204;  it 
has  no  effect  in  allaying  persecution, 
but  achieves  distinction  for  its  author, 
i  204 ;  he  revises  the  Bible  of  Oliveia- 
nuB,  i.  205 ;  he  visits  Italy,  ib.;  said  to 
have  labored  at  Aosta,  L  207;  passing 
through  Geneva,  is  detained  by  the 
urgency  of  ITarcl,  i.  208 ;  becomea  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  L  210 ;  his 
views  respecting  church  and  state,  ib. ; 
respecting  the  punishment  of  heresy,  i. 
21 1  ;  approves  of  the  execution,  but  not 
the  burning  of  Servetus,  1212;  his  fault 
the  fault  of  the  age,  ib. ;  he  shuns  no- 
toriety, i.  213;  his  character  and  nat- 
ural endowments,  t  214 ;  he  is  consult- 
eil  by  Protestants  in  every  quarter  of 
Europe,  ib.  :  his  constant  toils,  ib.;  he 
encounters  bitter  opposition,  but  ob- 
tains the  support  of  the  people,  ,i.  215; 
estimate  of  his  character  by  Etienne 
Pasquier,  i  216;  bis  great  influence, 
according  to  the  Venetian  Michiel,  ib.; 
writes  against  the  Nicodemitcs  and 
Libertines,  i.  225;  consoles  Protestant 
Church  of  Paris,  L  308;  and  writes  to 
stir  up  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoners,  ib.;  his  liturgy,  i.  342,  seq.; 
pseudo-Roman  edition  oip,  i.  275,  344 ; 
consulted  as  to  revolution,  i.  377 ;  dis- 
suades from  armed  resistance,  foresee- 
ing civil  war,  i.  878;  endeavors  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  iconoclasm,  L 
487 ;  why  he  was  not  invited  to  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  i.  494;  his  letter 
to  R«ne'e  de  France  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  ii.  110. . 

Cambray,  the  Archbishop  of,  ii.  187,  189, 
liH) ;  his  vengeance  upon  Cateau-Cam- 
brt*sis,  ii.  191. 

"Camisade,"  attempted,  ii  65. 

Capilupi,  author  of  **  Lo  stratagema,*^  ii. 
436,  etc. 

Caraffa,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul  IV., 


negotiateii  the  bxealdiig  of  the  truce  d 
Vaacellee,  i  298 ;  his  oharacter,  ib. 

Camavalet,  M.  de,  ii.  220. 

Caroli,  Pierre,  wearies  out  Beda,  i  118. 

Caroline,  a  strong  earthwork  thrown  iqi 
by  the  Huguenots  in  Florida,  ii  2U0l 

Caronge,  M.  de,  at  Rouen,  ii  519,  seq. 

Cartier,  iL  328. 

Castelnau,  Baron  de,  treaoherous  capture 
of,i388w 

Castelnau,  Michel  de,  Sieur  de  IfauTii- 
si^re,  the  historian,  sent  by  the  Trium- 
yirs  to  Catharine  before  the  battle  of 


march,  ii  348,  356l 

Castel-Sarrasin,  ii  575. 

Caatres  refuses  to  admit  a  garrieon,  in 
1568,  a  250;  a  Huguenot  ^aoe  of  ref- 
uge, ii  280,  578. 

Cateau-Cambr<^si8,  the  peaoe  of,  April  8, 
1559,  i  322;  its  disffraoeful  and  disss- 
trouB  oonditiona,  i.  §23 ;  a  secret  treaty 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Protes- 
tants supposed,  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  same 
time,  i  324-326 ;  the  Reformation  in,  ii 
187-191;  iconoclasm  at,  ii.  liK);  the 
Protestants  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
*'  Accord,"  ib. 

Cathari,  i  61,  62. 

Catharine  de'  Medici,  i  41  ;  credits  the 
predictions  of  NostradamuH,  i  47  ;  her 
marriage  to  Henry  of  Orleans,  aiter- 
ward  Henry  XL,  i.  148;  disMitifi faction 
of  French  people,  ib. ;  her  dream  the 
night  before  Henry  IL  is  mortally 
wounded,  i.  3o9 ;  assumes  an  important 
pjart  in  the  government,  i  34^;  her 
timidity  aud  dissimulation,  i  349;  she 
dismisses  Diana  of  Poitiers,  ib.;  her 
alliance  with  the  Guises,  i  350 ;  asks 
aid  of  Philip  XI. ,  and  receives  promises 
i.  358;  is  appealed  to  by  the  persecuted 
Protestants,  i  1^62;  she  encooragef 
them,  i  363;  her  favorite  psalm,  ib.; 
she  receives  a  second  and  more  uigeni 
appeal,  i  364;  her  indignation  at  the 
stories  of  the  orgies  in  ''la  petite  Ge- 
neve,'* i.  365 ;  she  declares  that  the  Prot- 
estants are  men  of  their  word,  i  383; 
she  consults  Coli^ny  at  the  time  of  the 
Tumult  of  Amboise,  and  receives  good 
advice,  i.  383,  384;  receives  a  letter 
from  tne  Huguenots  signed  Theophilus, 
i.  409;  consults  Regnier  de  la  Planche, 
i  410 ;  rejects  the  advances  of  the 
Guises,  just  before  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis XI.,  L  443;  and  makes  terms  with 
Navarre,  who  yields  the  regency  with- 
out a  struggle,  i.  444;  her  adroitness  in 
the  management  of  Navarre,  i  452 ;  the 
difficulties  confronting  her,  i  453 ;  her 
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leHer  to  her  daughter  Isabella,  i  454 ; 
her  determination  to  hold  the  Oolloqay 
of  Poissy,  i  490;  her  exoosea  to  the 
Pope  ana  Philip  IL,  L  500;  warns  her 
eon  Charles  against  gross  superstition 
and  against  innovation,  ib.,  note;  her 
letter  to  Pins  IV.,  i  500,  501 ;  its  effect 
at  Rome,  L  501 ;  she  is  much  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  first  interview 
between  Beza  and  Cardinal  Lorraine,  i. 
504 ;  she  consents  that  the  prelates  shall 
not  act  as  judges  in  the  oolloqny  at 
Poissy,  but  wiU  not  have  the  decree 
put  m  writing,  i  507;  she  is  resolute 
that  the  oolloqny  should  be  held,  i  506 ; 
refuses  Cardinal  Toumon^s  request  to 
interrupt  it,  i.  522 ;  her  premature  de- 
light at  the  reported  accord  in  the  Con- 
ference of  Samt  Gkrmain,  i  541;  her 
financial  success  with  the  prelates,  i 
543 ;  her  crude  notion  of  a  conf  r^rence, 
L  547;  is  compared  by  Roman  Catholic 
preachers  to  JezebeL  ii  5;  causes  the 
retirement  of  Constable  Montmorency, 
H.  18;  sends  for  the  Guises,  ib.;  after 
the  massacre  of  Vass^,  orders  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  enter  Paris,  but  invites  him 
to  come  to  court  with  a  small  suite,  ii. 
27 ;  her  anxiety,  ii.  29;  she  removes 
with  the  king  from  Monoeaux  toMelim, 
li  80;  and  thence  to  Fontainebleau,  ii. 
SI ;  Soubise's  account  of  her  painful  in- 
deoision,  ib.:  her  letters  to  Conde  im- 
ploring his  help,  ii  31,  82 ;  is  brought 
t>aok  to  Paris,  ii.  36 ;  Tavannes's  view 
of  her  inclination  to  the  Huguenots,  ii. 
80 ;  her  terror,  ii  47  *  unites  in  a  decla- 
ration that  the  king  is  not  in  duress,  ii 
54 ;  confers  with  Ckmd^y  with  a  view  to 
peace,  ii.  62 ;  her  crafty  negotiations, 
iL  64 ;  her  speech  to  Throkmorton  re- 
■peeting  the  English  in  Normandy,  ii 
To ;  delays  Conde  by  negotiations  be- 
fore Pans,  ii  89  \  her  reply  when  oon- 
•olted  hr  the  Triumvirs  as  to  Uie  pro- 
riety  of  engaging  the  Huguenots,  ii 
93;  her  exclamation  on  receiving 
se  tidings  from  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
ii  96;  her  promises  to  Condd  at  the 
peace  of  Amboise,  ii  117:  Huguenot 
■ongs  respecting,  ii  124;  ner  embar- 
rassment m  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of 
her  promisee,  ii.  187;  resolves  to  de- 
clare the  majority  of  Charles  IX.,  ti. 
188;  she  endeavors  to  seduce  Condtf 
from  the  Huguenots,  ii  144  j  her  alien- 
ation from  the  Hupuenota,  ii.  159,  160 ; 
oommands  her  maids  of  honor  to  go  to 
mass,  ii  160 ;  her  regulation  respecting 
the  deportment  of  gentlemen,  ii  160, 
note ;  propoaea  the  conference  at  Bay- 
onne,  ii  167  (see  Bayonne,  Conference 
of);  she  cippoaee  violent  measures,  ii. 
172-176;  forbids  Cardinal  Lorraine  to 


hold  communication  with  Grranvelleand 
Chantonnay,  ii  181;  she  gives  assur- 
ances to  Conde  just  before  tne  outbreak 
of  the  second  civil  war,  ii  198;  she 
favors  the  colonization  of  Florida  by 
the  Huguenots,  ii  199 ;  her  resolute  de- 
mands for  satisfaotion  for  the  murder 
of  the  colonists,  ii.  201,  202 ;  she  exon- 
erates the  Huguenots  from  disloyal  acts 
and  intentions,  ii  219 ;  her  treacheroi;s 
diplomacy,  ii  220,  221 ;  again  invokes 
Aiva^s  help,  ii.  St22;  Cardinal  Santa 
Croce,  the  papal  nuncio,  claims  the  ful- 
filment of  her  promise  to  surrender  Car- 
dinal Chatillon  to  the  Pope,  u.  228,  2.X) ; 
she  inclines  toward  peace,  ii  232 ;  she 
is  never  sincere,  ii.  237 ;  her  short-sight- 
edness, ii  238 ;  sides  with  KHospital's 
enemies,  ii  254 ;  her  intrigues,  ii.  256 ; 
entreated  by  Charles  IX.  to  avoid  war, 
ii  268;  her  animosity  against  L*Hos- 
pital,  whom  she  suspects  of  having 
prompted  her  son,  ii.  263 ;  she  receives 
congiatulations  and  sanguinary  recom- 
mendations from  Pope  Pius  V.,  after 
the  battle  of  Jamac,  li.  808 ;  n^otiates 
for  peace,  ii  356;  her  duplicity,  ii.358; 
inclines  to  peace,  ii  360 ;  was  she  sin- 
cere in  concluding  the  peace  of  Saint 
Germain  ?  ii  869 ;  her  stud^  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Queen  Blanche,  ii.  370;  her 
character,  according  to  Barbaro,  ib.; 
she  is  warned  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
ii  373 ;  she  proposes  to  substitute  Alen- 
9on  for  Anion,  as  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii  880 ;  her  vexa- 
tion at  the  fresh  scruples  of  Anion,  ii. 
8S3;  she  treate  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
with  tantalizing  insincerity,  ii.  404, 
405 ;  she  awaite  Queen  Elizabeth*s  de- 
cision, ii  413;  the  rout  of  Genlis  de- 
termines her  to  take  the  Spanish  side, 
ii  416;  she  follows  Charles  IX.  to 
Montpipeau,  and  breaks  down  her  Bon*s 
resolution,  ii  418^420;  she  is  terrified 
by  rumors  of  Eliaabeth*s  desertion  of 
her  allies,  ii  419^  her  jealousy  of  Co- 
ligny*s  influence,  ii.  488 ;  she  and  Anjou 
resolve  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  ii 
434 ;  declares  to  the  Huguenots  that  the 
attack  on  Coligny  must  be  punished,  ii 
440;  she  visits  the  wounded  admiral, 
ii  441 ;  looks  with  suspicion  on  the 
private  conference  of  Charles  and  Co- 
ligny, ii.  443 ;  she  cute  it  short,  and  on 
the  way  to  ihe  Lonvre  discovers  the 
advice  of  Coligny,  ii  444 ;  learning  that 
Coligny^s  wouna  will  not  prove  fatal, 
she  adopte  extreme  measures,  ii  446; 
she  plies  Charles  with  arguments  to 
terrify  him  into  authorizing  a  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots,  ii  447,  448  \  he  yields 
reluctantly,  ii  449;  Catharine  tekea 
the  responsibility  apon  hexaelf  fat  only 
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six  deaths^  ii  460;  goes  down  to  the 
aqnare  in  nont  of  the  Louvre,  with  her 
ladies,  to  view  the  naked  corpses  of  the 
Hngaenot  leaders,  iL  476;  persuades 
Charles  to  assume  the  zesponsihility  of 
the  massacxe,  iL  491 ;  her  unsnooessf  ul 
attempt  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  from  Gol^y,  iL  547 ; 
her  lying  representation  ox  the  massa- 
cre in  the  provinces  as  having  been  con- 
trary to  the  kind's  will,  ib.,  note ;  not 
influenced  by  religious  motives,  iL  568 ; 
spuiious  letter  of,  to  Philip  Strozzi,  iL 
577;  her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
Henry  of  Anjou,  ii.  586;  her  flight 
from  St.  Germain,  iL  636 ;  her  delight 
at  the  capture  of  Coimt  Montgomery, 
ii.  631,  6^ ;  she  obtains  from  Charles 
IX.  the  regency  until  the  return  of 
Henry  of  Anjou  from  Poland,  iL  686. 

Catnrce,  Jean  de,  executed  at  Toulouse, 
L  150. 

Caumont,  Visoount  of,  iL  330,  note. 

Cavaignes,  his  execution,  Oct.  27,  1572, 
for  alleged  complicity  in  a  Huguenot 
conspiracy,  ii.  518;  bis  magnanimity, 
ii.  549,  note. 

Cavalry,  French,  i.  10. 

Caylus,  Chevalier  de,  iL  604. 

Cecil  urges  Elizabeth  to  aid  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  plans  for  this  effect,  ii.  tti);  on 
siege  of  Poitiers,  iL  J52.5.    See  Burltigh. 

Cental,  Vaudois  villages  belonging  to  the 
noble  house  of,  i.  230,  210. 

Chailly,  M.  de,  iL  4'Ad. 

Chalons-fiur-Mame,  the  call  for  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  the  vicinity  of,  L  5d*3. 

*'Chambre  ardente,"  a  separate  and  spe- 
cial chamber  of  parliament,  to  try 
heresy,  established  first  at  Rouen,  by 
Francis  I.,  i.  274;  afterward  at  Paris, 
by  Henry  II.,  L  275;  imder  Francis 
XL,  i.  3(i6. 

Charapeaux,  M.  de,  ii.  509. 

Chancellor  of  France,  bis  oath,  L  IS. 

Chancellor  of  the  university,  L  22. 

''Change  of  religion  involves  change  of 
government,"  accepted  as  an  aphorism, 
1.  104,  12(5. 

Chantonnay,  ambassador  of  Philip  IL, 
alarmed  at  the  violence  of  the  prescrip- 
tive plans  formed  before  the  death  of 
Francis  II.,  i.  441  •  his  insolent  threats, 
ii.  29 ;  his  boast  that,  with  Throkmor- 
ton,  he  could  overturn  the  state,  ii.  181. 

Chapot,  John,  a  printer  from  Dauphiny, 
executed  at  Paris,  L  256. 

Charente,  the  river,  iL  299. 

Charite,  La,  on  the  Loire,  ii.  324 ;  siege 
of,  :J25.  8.55. 

Charles  VII.  publishes  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  i.  29. 

ChsrlcH  VIII.  confirms  the  privileges  of 
La  Kochelle,  iL  271. 


Charles  MaTimilian,  aeoond  iod  of  Henrj 
IL,  afterward  king  m»  Ghariet  IX,  l 
415 ;  his  acoession,  Dec.  5,  15«iQ,  L  440; 
transfer  of  power  oomaeqaent  upon.  L 
450 ;   financial  embarrassment  and  re- 
ligious dissension,  i.  453 ;  he  writes  to 
the  magistrates  of  (Geneva  to  stop  the 
coining  of  Protestant  ministers,  L  4^ ; 
their  prompt  and  complete  vinddcatioii, 
L  464;   he  issues  a  new  and  tolerant 
order,  L  476;  which  la  opposed  by  par- 
liament, L  477;  pablishea  the  '*  Edict 
of  July,  ^*  by  whion  all  Protestant  oon- 
ventioles  are  atUl  prohibited,  L  483 ;  his 
conversation  with  hia  mother  about  sa- 
perstition  and  innovatioiL,  1  500,  note ; 
orders  the  restitation  of  chmndies,  L 
544 ;  hopes  ^itertained  by  the  Prata- 
tants  respecting  him^  L  5£»7 ;  his  owiofr- 
ity  as  to  the  mass,  l  558 ;  hia  health, 
ib.,  note ;  issues  an  order  favorable  to 
the  Huguenots,  L  560;    publishes  ih» 
**  Edict  of   January,**    in   aooordanoe 
with  which  the  Huguenots  oeaae  to  be 
outlaws,  i.  576,  577 ;  retires  from  Mon- 
ceaux  to  Melun^  ii.  30;  and  thence  to 
Fontainebleau,  li.  81 ;  is  hurried  back 
to  Paris  by  Navarre  and  Guise,  ii.  % ; 
his  declaration  that  he  is  not  held  in 
duress,  ii.  54;  his  edict  of  April  11, 
1562,  ostensibly  re-enacting,  but  really 
annulling  the  edict  of  January,  ii  57; 
receives  reinforcements  from  (^lermany 
and  Switzerland,  ii.  70,  71  ;  issues  his 
edict  of  pacification,  Amboisc,  March 
19,  1503,  terminating  the  first  civil  war, 
iL  115;   demands  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  restoration  of  Havre,   ii.   126;  he 
proclaims  his    own    majority,   Rouen, 
Aug.  17,  1503,  iL   138;  he  sternly  re- 
proves   the    refractory   Parliament  of 
Paris,    iL    139,    140;    his   "progress" 
through  France,   ii.   157,  seq. ;  his  in- 
terpretative edicts  and  declarations  in- 
fringe upon  the  edict  of  pMusification, 
ii.    161,    1(>2;    to    Conde'^s    appeal,   iL 
162,  he  makes  a  conciliatory  reply.  iL 
164;  he  reconciles  the  inhabitants  of  Or- 
ange and  the  Comtut  Venaissin,  iL  lti5; 
he  reaches  Bayonne,  iL  167  (see  Bay- 
onne,  Conference  of) ;  forbids  the  for- 
mation of  confraternities,  iL   180;  hii 
edict  obtained  by  Chancellor   L'Hos- 

Eital,  for  the  relief  of  the  scattered 
Lugucnots,  iL  184,  185 ;  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  threatened  by  Philip  IL 
and  the  Pope,  ii.  195 ;  his  flight  from 
Meaux  to  Paris,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  civil  war,  iL  207 ;  his  sanguinary 
injunctions  to  Gordes,  iL  209,  note;  he 
is  alienated  from  the  Huguenots  by  the 
attempt  of  Meaux,  ii.  210 ;  is  moved  by 
Spain,  Rome,  and  the  Sorbonne,  to  de- 
cline further  negotiations  with  Condc, 
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iL  228 ;  be  ismei  the  edict  of  padfioa- 
tion,  Longjnmeau,  Maroh  28, 1568,  ter- 
minating the  aecond  civil  war,  ii  2ii4 ; 
his  indignation  at  a  treacherous  plan 
formed  to  violate  the  peace,  ii.  237 ;  hia 
proclamation  that  he  had  not,  in  the 
edict  of  Longjamean,  intended  to  in- 
clude Anvergne,  etc.,  ii  244;  entreats 
his  mother  to  avoid  war,  iL  262;  his 
edicts  of  Sept.,  1568,  proscribing  the 
reformed  religicni,  ii  275, 376 ;  impolicy 
of  this  action,  ii  277 ;  aUempt  to  make 
capital  oat  oi  them,  ib. ;  receives  con- 
Kiatnlations  and  sanguinary  injunctionft 
xram  Pope  Pins  V.,  after  the  battle  of 
Jamac,  ii.  908;  treats  the  Duke  of 
Denx-Ponts*  declaration  with  con- 
tempt^  ii.  816;  rewards  Maurevel  for 
the  murder  of  De  Mouy  with  the  collar 
of  the  order,  ii  888 ;  his  letter,  ib. ; 
offers  the  Hnenenots  impossible  terms, 
iL  857,  858 ;  becomes  strongly  inclined 
to  peace,  ii  860  ^  he  issues  we  edict  of 
pacification,  Samt  Grermain,  Aug.  2, 
1570,  terminating  the  third  civil  war,  ii 
868,  seq. :  his  earnestness  as  to  the  peace, 
ii  870 ;  ne  tears  oat  the  record  oi  pro- 
ceedings against  Cardinal  Ch&tulon 
from  the  parliamentary  registers,  ii 
871 ;  his  assoranoes  to  Walsingham, 
ib.;  his  gracious  answer  to  the  German 
princes,  ii.  872 ;  he  orders  the  **  Croix 
de  Gastines  "  to  be  taken  down,  ii  375, 
876 1  indignant  at  the  attempts  to  dis- 
suade Anjou  from  '  marrying  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ii  879;  and  at  the  affront 
received  from  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
ib.;  his  ^rracious  reception  of  Coligny  at 
Blois,  ii.  889;  he  intercedes  with  the 
Dnke  of  Savoy  in  behalf  of  the  Wal- 
denses  of  Piedmont,  ii  890 ;  he  denies 
that  he  has  seen  Louis  of  Nassau  at  all, 
ii.  391 ;  expresses  gratification  at  the 
progress  of  conciliation  in  his  domin- 
ions, ii  892;  enters  into  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  Apru  18, 
1572,  ii  898 ;  his  assurances  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Alessandria,  ii.  400-403;  he 
expresses  to  Teligny  his  disgust  with 
his  present  coonsellors,  ii  409;  his 
earnestness  respecting  the  Navarre 
marriage,  ii.  411 ;  publishes  anew  the 
edict  01  pacification,  ib. ;  the  tHemish 
project  inflames  his  imagination,  ii. 
411,  412;  the  more  after  the  capture  of 
Yalendennes  and  Mons,  ii  412;  his 
mother,  following  him  to  Montpipeau, 
hy  her  tears  sncceeds  in  breaking  down 
his  resolution,  iL  418-420;  he  is  thor- 
oughly cast  down,  ii.  420 ;  Coligny  par- 
tially succeeds  in  reassuring  him,  ii. 
421 ;  his  anger  at  hearing  that  Alva  had 

Snt  some  French  soldiers  to  the  torture, 
.  4SS;  hia  menacing  deportment  to- 


ward Anjou.  ii.  484 ;  he  gives  Coligny 
assurances  that  he  will  soon  attend  to 
Protestant  grievances,  iL  487 ;  his  agi- 
tation on  learning  of  Coligny^s  wound, 
ii.  439;  his  promise  of  punishment,  iL 
440 ;  be  visits  Admiral  Coligny,  iL  441 ; 
his  private  conference,  iL  443;  he  re- 
veals its  character  to  the  queen  mother, 
iL  444 ;  he  writes  to  his  governors  and 
ambassadors  expressing  his  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  the  infraction  of  his  edict, 
iL  445;  he  is  plied  with  arguments  to 
frighten  him  into  authorizing  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenota,  ii.  447,  448 ;  he 
reluctantly  consents,  iL  449 ;  but  stip- 
ulates that  not  one  Huguenot  shall  be 
spared  to  reproach  him,  ib.;  sends  Cos- 
seins  to  guard  Coligny,  ii.  452 ;  issues 
orders  to  the  pr^vdt  des  marchands  to 
seize  the  kevs  of  the  gates,  and  the  boats 
npon  the  Seine,  ii.  454;  he  commands 
Navarre  and  Cond6  to  abjure  Prot- 
estantism, iL  468 ;  fires  an  arquebuse  at 
the  fleeing  Huguenots,  ii.  482;  he  is 
waited  upon  by  the  municipal  officers. 
iL  486;  his  first  letter  to  Mandelot 
throwing  the  blame  for  the  massacre 
upon  the  Guises,  iL  490 ;  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  massacre,  ii.  492 ; 
his  speech  at  ttie  *^lit  de  justice,^*  ib. ; 
his  words  at  Montfaucon,  ii.  497 ;  he  de- 
clares that  he  will  maintain  the  edict  of 
pacification,  ii.  498 ;  change  in  his 
character  after  the  massacre,  iL  499; 
his  letter  of  Aug.  26,  1572,  to  Mondou- 
cet,  predicting  the  massacre  in  the  pro- 
vinces, iL  50*^;  the  verbal  orders,  ib.; 
his  declaration  of  Aug.  28,  ib.;  his  letter 
to  Mandelot  of  Aug.  28,  iL  502,  503; 
the  double  set  of  letters,  ii.  504;  in- 
stigates the  murder  of  French  prisoners 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  iL  589 ;  his  letters 
to  La  Mothe  Fc^n^on,  iL  542,  543;  he 
profanes  the  day  of  his  daughter's  birth 
oy  witnessing  the  execution  of  Brique- 
mault  and  Cavaignes,  ii.  549 ;  plots  the 
destruction  of  Geneva,  iL  557 ;  his  ^^t 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  ii.  559 ;  disas- 
trous efllects  of  the  massacre  on  the  king 
himself,  ii.  560,  561 ;  sends  La  None  to 
treat  with  the  Bochellois,  ii.  579 ;  his  joy 
at  the  election  of  Anion  as  King  of  Po- 
land, iL  598 ;  issues  his  edict  ot  pacifi- 
cation, Boulogne,  July,  15T3,  terminat- 
ing the  fourth  civil  war,  iL  593,  594; 
takes  part  in  the  diFgraceful  *^  affair  of 
Nantouillet,"  iL  598,  599 ;  dcclme  of  hU 
health,  iL  605 ;  his  illness  at  Vitry-le- 
Franpais,  iL  606 ;  his  last  days,  ii.  638 ; 
distress  of  his  young  queen,  iL  636; 
representations  of  Soroin,  his  confessor, 
ii.  637:  his  death.  May  30,  1574,  ii.  037, 
638  ;  his  funeral  rites,  iL  638,  639. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  youngest  son  of 
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Franoh  L,  repFeaents  hinuelf  to  the 
German  princes  as  favoring  the  Refor- 
mation, i  227.  228;  his  death,  259. 

Chariesfort,  u.  199. 

Charpentier,  Jacanes,  instigates  the  mur- 
der of  his  rival  professor,  Pierre  de  la 
Ram^e,  or  Ramus,  ii  478. 

Charpentier,  Pierre,  a  Protestant  jurist, 
who  escapes  from  the  Massacre  of  St. 
JSartholomew's  Day,  bribed  by  the  king 
to  write  a  justification  of  the  massacre 
for  oirouUtion  abroad,  iL  55S,  59Sw 

Chartres,  besieged  by  the  Hoguenots  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Gonde,  ii  281. 

Chartres,  Francois  de  Venddme,  Vidame 
o^  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  L  425l 

Chartres,  Jean  de  Ferri^res,  Vidame  of, 
il  220,  377 ;  advises  the  Huffuenots  to 
leave  Paris,  ii  445,  451,  4S3;  escapes 
from  the  massacre,  ii  481-488. 

Chartreuse,  La  Grande,  ii  821. 

Ch&saanceL  Barth.  de,  on  church  of  the 
Virgin  ^*  paritune^*'  i  59;  he  deolarea 
"  Lutheranism  "  in  France  suppress- 
ed, i  137 ;  his  defence  of  the  *  mice 
of  Autun,"  i  238;  his  clemency  to 
the  Waldcnses,  ib. ;  his  definition  of 
**  haute  justice,*'  ii.  364,  note. 

Chassetiere,  La,  ii  3.59. 

Cliafttolier-Pourtaut  de  Latour,  ii  218, 
292  ;  treacherously  murdered  at  Jamac, 
3<>4. 

Chafltrea,  M.  de  la.  CJovemor  of  Berry,  his 
noble  letter  to  the  king,  refusing  to  put 
to  death  some  captured  Huguenots,  ii 
344,  345,  note ;  ii.  597,  note ;  lays  sie^e 
to  Sancerre,  ii.  51K) ;  his  character,  li 
597,  not'j. 

Chataigneraie,  Madame  de  la,  ii  472,  474, 
note. 

Chateaubriand,  edict  of,  June  27,  1551,  i 
279 ;  its  olTects,  i  2M2. 

Chatcilain,  Jean,  of  Metz,  i.  114;  his  trial 
and  execution,  i.  115,  116. 

Chatellerault  taken  by  the  Huguenots,  ii 

:;23. 

Chatillon,  Odetde,  Cardinal,  elder  brother 
of  Admiral  Coligny,  appointed  by  Paul 
IV.  one  of  the  three  ImiuiBitors-^eneraL, 
i.  21)9 ;  his  Protestant  proclivities,  ib. ; 
riot  at  13eauvais  in  consequence  of  the 
Biispicion  that  he  in  a  ProtcRtant,  i 
474,  secj. ;  his  communion  under  both 
forms,  L  A9M ;  he  is  cited  by  the  Pope, 
ii  141  ;  the  papal  nnncio  demands  that 
the  red  cap  l^e  taken  from  him,  ii.  \S2 ; 
the  constable  aRAumes  his  defence,  ii. 
182, 183  ;  treats  with  Catharine,  ii  221  ; 
Cardinal  8anta  Croce,  the  papal  nuncio, 
claims  the  fulfilment  of  Catharine  de' 
Me<Hoi'8  promise  to  surrender  him  to  the 
Pope,  ii.  22'.» ;  his  escort  of  twenty  horse, 
ib.,  note;  his  reception  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  291 ;  his  anxiety  respecting  the 


peace,  tiaOB;  ChuleBlX.  teusonttlM 
reoord  against  him  from  the  padiames- 
tary  registers,  ii  871,  877;  death  of,  ii 

389. 

Ch&tUlon-enr-Lmre,  ii  82& 

Ghavagnao,  ii  603. 

Christaudins,  a  nickname  for  the  Fxench 
Protestants,  i  83a 

Christopher,  Dnke,  younger  son  of  the 
elector  palatine,  ii.  609,  610. 

Churches,  order  for  the  netitutioa  of  the, 
i  544 ;  the  surrender  of,  urged  by  Ben, 
ii  4. 

Gipierre  (Ren^  of  Savoy,  son  of  the  Count 
of  Tende),  ii  825;  murder  <xl  ii  iMti, 
249. 

Cities,  priviie|;ee  of,  i  91 

Glemangia,  Nicholas  de,  L  2S^  6& 

Clemency,  spurious  aooonnt  of,  ii.  509. 

Clement  Vll.,  Pope,  his  brief  and  twil 
indorsing  the  Inquisitorial  CommiMOB, 
i  126,  seq. ;  gives  lands  of  heretics  to 
first  comer,  i  138 ;  meets  Franois  I  st 
Marseilles,  i  148;  proposea  to  him  s 
crusade,  i  149. 

Clergy,  wealth  and  power  of,  i  51 ;  pln- 
rality  of  benefices,  ib. ;  non-residence.  L 
52 ;  revenues,  ib. ;  morals  of,  i  53 ; 
before  the  concordat,  i^  54,  55 ;  have  no 
regard  for  the  epirituid  wants  of  the 
people,  i.  53;  aversion  to  use  of  the 
French  language,  i.  56  ;  ignorance  of  the 
Bible,  i  57 ;  sad  straits  of,  i  459 ;  alooe, 
make  no  progress,  i  460l 

Clerici,  Nicholas,  Dean  of  the  Sorbonne, 
i  256. 

Clermont,  murder  at,  ii.  249. 

Clery,  violence  of  the  iconoclasts  at,  ii.  44. 

Cleves,  Marie  of,  danghtor  of  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  marries  Henry  of  Cond^.  it  43^ 
note ;  permits  the  Protestants  oi  Trojes 
to  worship  at  Isle-au-Mont,  ib. 

Coconnas,  a  leading  actor  in  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  his  fate,  ii 
562 ;  be  is  executed  on  the  Place  de 
Greve,  ii.  028,  029. 

Cocqueville,  expedition  of,  into  Flanden, 
and  its  fate,  li  242,  243. 

Coct,  Anemond  de,  i  83. 

Cognac  ii  283,  299,  800. 

Cognat,  or  Cognac,  village  in  Anvergne, 
near  which  the  ^^  Viscounts  "  defeat  the 
forces  collected  to  oppose  them,  ii  2a0. 

Coin,  a  strange,  i.  59. 

Coligny,  Gaspi^  de.  Admiral  of  France, 
sends  a  Protestant  colony  to  Brazil,  L 
2tU  ;  when  converted  to  Protestantism, 
i.  292 ;  opposes  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles.  i.  297  :  is  consulted 
by  Catharine  de*  Medici  at  the  time  of 
the  Tumult  of  Amboise,  and  gives  her 
sound  advice,  i  383,  384  ;  presents  two 
Huguenot  petitions  at  Fontaineblean.  i 
410,  417 ;   his  speech,  i  421 ;  Quintin 
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forced  to  apologise  to,  i.  460 ;  he  pie- 
■ente  a  Htunienot  petition  to  the  States 
General  of  Orleans,  i  461 ;  dedares 
that  the  **  Edict  of  Jolv  "  can  never  be 
executed,  1  484 ;  his  relactance  to  take 
up  amuij  ii  84;  his  wife's  remon- 
stranoe,  iL  35 ;  his  aversion  to  calling 
in  foreign  assistance,  ii  57 ;  his  re- 
marks on  the  discipline  of  the  Hugue- 
not army,  ii.  67 ;  on  the  practicability 
of  capturing  Paris,  iL  88 ;  his  success 
with  the  Huguenot  right  at  Dreux,  ii. 
ti8,  94 ;  draws  off  the  army  after  the 
defeat,  to  Orleans,  ii  05 ;  takes  a  num- 
ber of  places  in  Sologne,  ii  98 ;  returns 
to  Normandv,  ib.:  us  sncoesses,  ii  99 ; 
he  is  accused  by  Poltrot  of  having  in- 
stigated the  murder  of  Guise,  ii  1U5; 
he  vindicates  his  innocence,  ii  107 ;  his 
manly  frankness,  ib. ;  his  innocence  es- 
tablished, ii.  108 ;  his  defence  espoused 
br  Oonde  and  the  MontmorenciM,  ii 
136 ;  the  petition  of  the  Guises  aimed 
at  him,  ii  13(5 ;  the  settlement  of  the 
fend  delaved,  ii  187;  he  comes  to 
Paris,  on  Marshal  Montmorency's  invi- 
tation, ii.  167 ;  is  likened  b]r  parliament 
to  Pompey  the  Great,  ib. ;  is  reconcUed 
to  the  Guises  at  Moulins,  ii.  184;  at- 
tempt to  assassinate,  ii.  194;  remon- 
strates with  Catharine  de*  Medici,  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  second  civil 
war.  ii  197;  projects  the  Huguenot 
colonization  of  Florida,  ii  199  ;  opposes 
takinff  up  arms  at  the  outbreak  ot  the 
second  civil  war,  ii  208 ;  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Denis,  ii  214 ;  opposes  the  peace 
of  Longjumeau,  ii  285;  death  of  his 
wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  ii.  251 ;  he  re- 
tires to  Tanlay,  ii  252 ;  he  is  possibly 
the  author  of  the  spirited  remonstrance 
attributed  to  D' Andelot,  a  ^52,  258 ; 
attempt  of  court  to  ruin,  ii  256 ;  plut 
to  seise,  ii  265 :  his  flight  to  La  Ro- 
chelle,  ii  268;  his  exclamation  at  the 
ffreat  success  of  the  Hu^enots  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  civil  war,  ii.  288 ; 
his  relations  with  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
ii  804;  after  the  death  of  Cond^  at 
Jamac,  draws  off  the  cavalry  to  Saintes, 
ii  806 ;  bis  new  responsibility,  ii  814; 
his  greatness,  ii  815 ;  success  of  a  part 
of  ms  army  at  La  Roche  Abeille,  ii 
319;  his  castle  plundered,  ii  821 ; 
wishes  to  lay  siege  to  Saumnr,  ii  824 ; 
reluctantly  consents  to  lay  siege  to 
Poitiers,  ib.;  declared  infamous  by  par- 
liament, and  a  price  set  on  his  htoA^  ii 
330,  381 ;  his  remarks  upon  the  injuries 
done  to  him,  ii  331,  note;  his  army 
weakened,  ii  832 ;  starts  to  meet  Mont* 

S ornery,  ib.;  wounded  and  defeated  at 
[oncontour,    ii   882-886;    encouraged 
by  L' Estrange,  ii  847;  his  bold  plan  of 


march,  ii.  848 ;  he  sweeps  through  Gu^- 
enne,  ii  849 ;  his  wonoerfnl  success,  li. 
852;  turns  toward  Paris,  ii.  353;  his 
illness  interrupts  negotiations,  ib.;  he 
engages  Marshal  Coss^  at  Aruay-le-Duc, 
ii  354 ;  approaches  Paris,  ii.  855,  356 ; 
he  is  consulted  respecting;  the  Flemish 
project,  ii  880 ;  he  mames  his  second 
wife,  Jacqueline  d*Bntremont,  ib.;  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Louise  de  Cha- 
tillon  to  Teligny,  ii.  387 ;  he  accepts  an 
invitation  to  come  to  court  at  Blois, 
ib. ;  his  honorable  reception,  ii  389 ;  he 
receives  a  present  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Uvres  from  the  king,  ib. ;  revisits 
Chatillon-sur-Loing,  ii  408;  accepts 
the  king's  invitation  to  Paris,  iL  409; 
he  is  remonstrated  with  as  to  his  im- 
prudence, but  replies  magnanimously, 
li.  409,  410;  he  retains  his  courage 
after  the  rout  of  Gknlis,  ii.  417;  the 
memorial  on  the  advantages  of  a  Flem- 
ish war,  ib.;  his  magnanimity  under  dis- 
couragement, ii  420;  he  is  partially 
successful  in  reassuring  the  King,  ii. 
421 ;  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. iL  428 ;  his  last  letter  to  nis  wife, 
ii  430;  Catharine  and  Anjou  resolve 
to  despatch  him,  ii  434 ;  ^ev  call  in 
the  Duchess  of  Nemours  and  Henry  of 
Guise,  ib. ;  Coligny  receives  assurances 
from  the  kmg  that  he  will  soon  pay 
attention  to  the  Huguenot  complaints, 
ii  447;  be  is  wounded  by  Maurevl, 
Aug.  22,  1572,  ii  438 ;  his  intrepidity, 
ii  440 ;  he  is  visited*  by  Charles  and 
Catharine,  ii.  441-444 ;  be  dictates  let- 
ters to  his  friends,  requesting  them  to 
remain  qniet,  ii.  453 ;  nis  house  is  en- 
tered by  Cosseins  and  his  band,  ii  457 : 
he  is  stabbed  by  Besme  and  despatched 
by  others,  ii  458 :  his  body  is  thrown 
into  the  court,  woere  Henry  of  Guise 
recognizes  ana  kicks  it,  ii  459;  his 
body  is  ignominionsly  treated,  ib. ;  the 
head  is  sent  on  to  Rome^  ii  460 ;  hit 
character  and  work,  ib. ;  his  reluctance 
to  resort  to  arms,  ii  461 ;  destruction 
of  his  papers,  ib.,  note;  his  will,  ii 
462,  note ;  his  ability  as  a  general,  ib. ; 
a  remark  ascribed  to  him  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  ii  463,  note ;  his  daily  life,  ii 
463 ;  a  patron  of  learning,  ii.  464 ;  his 
integrity,  ii.  465 ;  the  attempt  of  Cath- 
arine to  inculpate  him,  ii  495;  his 
memory  declared  infamous,  his  castle 
razed,  etc.,  ii  496;  indignities  to  his 
remains,  496,  497  j  his  burial-place,  ii. 
497,  note;  Walsmgham  defends  his 
memory,  ii.  547. 

College  Koyal,  founded,   i  43 ;  opposed 
by  the  Sorbonne,  i.  44. 

Colloquy  of  Poissy.    See  Poissy,  CoUo^ 
qny  ol 
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Commisaion  to  trj  Lnthemis,  L  124;  a 
new  form  of  inqointion,  L  1^;  its 
powers^  i  126;  indorsed  and  enlarged 
Dv  the  Pope,  ib. 

Compiegne,  edict  of  July  24,  1557,  i  301. 

Comtat  V  enaissin,  i.  4 ;  history  of,  i.  231  ; 
Montbrun  in,  i.  414 ;  the  inhabitants 
of,  reconciled  by  Charles  IX.  to  those 
of  Orange,  ii.  165 ;  included  in  the  Hu- 
guenot scheme  of  organization,  iL  618. 

Concordat  of  Leo  X.  and  Franois  L,  l 
85,  36;  excites  dissatisfaction,  i.  37; 
opposed  by  parliament,  ib. ;  reluctantly 
registered,  l  39;  opposed  by  the  uni- 
versity, ib.;  advanti^eous  to  the  crown, 
L41. 

Conde,  Henry,  Prince  of,  son  of  Louis : 
he  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
are  recognized  as  |^erals-in-chief  of 
the  Hujguenots,  ii.  314;  nicknamed 
**oiie  oi  the  admiral^s  pages,"  ib.;  at 
Moncontour,  iL  834 ;  at  Paris,  ii.  428, 
439 ;  he  is  commanded  by  the  king  to 
abjure  Protestantism,  ana  threatened, 
ii.  4C8 ;  his  brave  reply,  ii.  469 ;  his 
forced  converBion,  ii.  498,  499 ;  he  es- 
capes to  derm  any,  ii.  6:^,  6:^0. 

Conde,  Louis  de  Bourlx)n,  Prince  of, 
favors  the  llcformation,  i.  313 ;  his  peril 
after  the  Tumult  of  Amboise,  i.  S'.S ; 
he  is  summoned  by  Francis  II. ,  ib.;  his 
defiance  and  Guise's  offer,  i.  olW  ;  pres- 
sure upon  him  to  come  to  Orleans,  i. 
4-S3:  his  infatuation,  i.  4ii5 ;  is  arrested 
on  his  reaching  court,  i.  430 ;  his  re- 
mark to  his  ttrothor  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourlx)n,  ib.;  his  courage,  i.  4^u  ;  his 
wife  repulsed,  i.  4.'J8 ;  he  is  tried  by  a 
commission  and  is  sentenced  to  death,  i. 
4.'i9,  440 ;  ho  is  cleared  by  parliament,  L 
465 ;  an(i  reconciled  to  Guise,  i.  406 ; 
revives  the  courage  of  the  Protestants 
at  court,  ii.  18 ;  he  demands  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  author  of  the  massacre 
of  Vassy,  ii.  2(»,  27 ;  meets  Guise  enter- 
ing Paris,  ii.  29;  receives  letters  from 
Catharine  imploring  his  help,  ii  31,  32  ; 
retires  from  Paris  to  Meaux,  ii.  iJ3 ; 
his  courw  justified  by  La  Noue,  lb.;  he 
is  too  weak  to  anticipate  the  Triumvirs 
at  Fontainebleau,  ii.  '.'A'} ;  throws  him- 
self into  Orleans,  ii.  38,  39 ;  publishes 
a  justification  of  his  assumption  of 
arms.  iL  40 ;  his  measures  to  repress 
iconoc^lasm,  iL  43,  45 ;  replies  to  the 
petition  of  the  Triumvirs,  ii.  59-(>l  ; 
eloquence  of  the  reply,  iL  61  ;  holds  an 
interview  with  Catharine  de'  Me«lici,  ii. 
62 ;  ""  loans  "  Beaugency  to  the  King  of 
Navarre,  ii.  63  ;  he  retakes  it,  and  fnr- 
lou}2^hs  a  part  of  his  army,  iL  VA't ;  he 
tak  R  the  field,  ii.  S.5 ;  is  urged  by  the 
Protestant  ministers  to  enforce  morality 
in  the  army,  iL  86  ;  captures  Pithiviers, 


ii  87 ;  appearg  befmre  Puis,  ibi  ;  hk 
delay,  iL  89 ;  saffem  himself  to  be 
amnjied  with  fmitless  conferences,  iL 
90,  91 ;  engages  the  enemy  at  Dreox,  ii 
93;  is  taken  prisoner,  iL  94;  settles 
with  the  constable  the  terms  of  peace, 
ii.  113 ;  is  deceived  bv  the  aasurances  of 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  iL  117:  he  com- 
plains of  the  insolent  speech  of  Ihk- 
mours,  iL  131 ;  he  espouses  the  defence 
of  Colign^  against  the  Gniaei,  iL  1^ ; 
he  is  enticed  by  Catharine  de^  Medioi, 
ii.  144 ;  his  amorous  intrigue  with  Isa- 
beau  de  Limueil,  iL  145 ;  death  of  his 
wife,  Eleonore  de  Roye,  ib.;  he  disap- 
points Catharine  by  remaining  stead- 
fast to  the  Huguenot  cause,  iL  146; 
remonstrates  with  the  government  jost 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  civil 
war,  iL  197;  at  St.  DenU,  iL  2i  9 ;  gives 
the  battle  of  St  Denis,  Nov.  10,  1567, 
iL  213 ;  he  is  exonerated  by  Catharine 
de*  Medici  from  the  cham  of  disloyal 
acts  and  intentions,  iL  219;  goes' to 
meet  the  Ciermans,  iL  219,  220;  meets 
John  Casimir  and  his  army,  iL  222; 
marches  towards  Orleans,  if.  2i3 ;  fa- 
vors the  peace  of  Longjumeau,  IL  235; 
retires  to  Noyers,  ii.  i;.51  ;  attempt  of 
court  to  ruin,  ii.  2ri6 ;  his  answer,  il 
2.">7;  plot  to  seize,  iL  2t^);  his  last  &\h- 
peal,  li.  267;  his  flight  to  La  Rochelle, 
ii.  2&S;  his  forces,  ii.  2b5;  goes  iuto 
winter  quarters,  iL  286;  endeavors  to 
join  the  auxiliaries  from  the  south,  ii. 
2^.f.)  ;  is  wounded  and  treacherously 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Jamac,  March 
13,  1569,  iL  301,  302;  his  cbaract-er,  iL 
3(  3,  304 ;  his  body  treated  with  igno- 
miny, iL  30ti,  307. 

Conference,  rumored,  between  Rom  .in 
Catholic  princes,  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  iL  156. 

Confession  of  faith  of  the  French  Prot- 
estant churches,  L  335. 

Confraternities,  institution  of,  iL  179; 
forbidden  by  Charles  IX.,  iL  180 ;  Ta- 
vannes  favors  the  revival  of,  ii.  L'-46 ;  the 
"Christian  and  Royal  League  "  formed 
at  Troyes,  ib. 

Contarini,  a  Venetian  ambassador,  his  es- 
timate of  Admiral  Coligny  as  a  general, 
u.  462,  46.3. 

Controversial  pamphlets  against  the  Prot- 
estants, L  311,312. 

Conty.  ii.  428. 

Cop,  Rector,  his  extraordinary  address 
before  the  university,  i.  l.''^'* ;  his  threat- 
ened arrest  and  flight,  L  154. 

Coras,  Jean,  a  Protestant  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse,  put  to  death, 
ii.  5J2. 

Cornu,  Pierre,  his  remark  on  Pauvan's 
speech,  i.  92. 
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Oorrero,  Venetian  ambftuador,  on  the 
nnmber  of  Hagaenots  murdezed  doring 
the  short  peace,  ii.  250 ;  on  Catharine 
de*  MedioL  ii.  870. 

CoM^^  Marshal,  u.  230,  289,  884;  engages 
CSohgny  at  Amay>l»-DQO,  ii.  854;  ne> 
gotiates  for  peace,  ii  856 ;  the  king's 
estimate  of,  ii  409;  thrown  into  the 
Bastile,  u.  628. 

Oosseins  sent  with  fifty  guards  ostensibly 
for  Coligny^s  protection,  ii  452. 

Cosnet,  an  agent  in  the  massacre  at 
Meaux,  ii.  505-507. 

Coney,  declaration  of,  Joly  16,  1585,  ex- 
tends a  partial  forgiveness,  i  179. 

Condray,  M.  de,  his  oourageoos  and  pions 
death,  ii  510. 

Coaranlt,  an  evangelical  preacher,  i  151. 

Court  of  France,  change  in  its  sentiments 
respecting  the  Reformation,  i  195 ;  fatal 
error  of,  ii.  889;  flight  from  Saint 
Germain,  ii  626. 

Coortenay,  the  Sieor  de,  ii  199L 

Coart^ne.  Baron  de,  decapitated,  ii  880. 

Courteviue,  or  Coortewilie,  secretary  of 
Philip  II.,  sent  on  a  secret  mission,!. 
56a 

'*  Cramp-rings,"  their  use,  i  100. 

Cirevant,  the  Frotestants  of,  attacked,  ii 
16i. 

Croc,  Dn,  French  ambassador  in  Scot- 
land, ii  550. 

Croqnetw  Nicholas,  put  to  death  at  Paris, 
for  celebrating  the  Lord^s  Supper,  ii 
829. 

Crosade,  a,  preached  at  Tonlonse,  ii  278 ; 
is  indorsed  by  a  papal  bull,  ii.  279. 

Crussol,  Antoine  de.  Count,  appointed 
by  a  political  assembly  at  Nismes,  head 
and  conservator  of  the  reformed  party 
in  Languedoc,  ii  86 ;  cl  ii.  283. 

Crussol,  Madame  d&  her  remark  to  Car- 
dinal Lorraine,  i.  505. 

Cuftiga,  Don  Juan  de,  Spanish  envoy  at 
Rome,  denies  the  premeditation  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Rartholomew^s  Day,  ii 
585. 

Cur^,  royal  governor  of  Venddme,  killed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  noblesse,  ii  162. 


Damours,  advocate-general  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Rouen,  makes  a  violent  and 
seditious  speech  before  Charles  IX.  at 
Gaillon,  ii.  181 ;  on  Cond6*s  complaint 
he  is  arrested,  ib. 

DamviUe,  Marshal,  a  255,  428,  441,  599, 
604,628. 

Dauphin,  Prince,  name  given  to  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  il  843. 

Daophiny.  orders  for  the  extermination 
of  tiie  Uuguenots  in,  sent  out  in  the 
name  of  Fxanois  IL,  i  4UG; 


and  bloodshed  in,  ii.  47 ;  troops  of,  with- 
draw from  the  west,  ii  848;  Gordes  re- 
fuses to  massacre  the  I^testants  of, 
ii.  526;  demands  of  the  tiers  tftat  of,  ii. 
608 ;  exploits  of  Montbnm  in,  ii  621, 
622. 

Dax,  massacre  in  the  prisons  of,  ii  528, 
note. 

Decemvirate,  the  bloody,  i  821. 

Declarations,  rovai    See  ESdicts. 

Dehors,  a  merchant  of  Rouen,  hung  for 
reproving  the  seditious  populace,  i  445. 

Demochares,  or  De  Mouohy,  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  an  inquisitor  of  the 
faith,  his  controversial  pamphlet,  i. 
811. 

D6sir4,  Artus,  despatched  by  the  Sor- 
bonne to  invoke  the  aid  of  Philip  IL,  i 
467,468. 

Deux  Ponte,  reinforcements  to  the  Hu- 
guenots from,  ii  71 ;  the  Duke  of, 
comes  with  Grerman  auxiliaries,  ii  815 ; 
his  declaration  treated  with  contempt 
by  Charles  IX.,  ii  816;  succeeds  m 
penetrating  France,  and  bringing  to  Co- 
ugny  reinforcements,  ii  317 ;  his  death, 
ii  818.  864. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  Duchess  of  Valentinois, 
i  2B1, 262 ;  the  infatuation  of  Henry  IL 
for  her,  262;  undertakes  to  silence  a 
poor  tailor  arrested  as  a  Protestant,  i. 
tH;  instigates  persecution  in  order  to 
secure  the  connscated  property  of  the 
Protestants,  i  282;  is  dismissed  from 
coort  on  the  aooession  of  Francis  IL,  i 
849. 

Dieppe,  Protestant  assemblies  in,  i  408 ; 
f[rc»t  Protestant  ^* temple'*  destroyed, 
lb. 

**Dieu  de  P&te,**  an  opprobrious  desif^- 
nation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  host,  li 
121. 

Domfront,  ii  6S2L 

Donen,  0.,  author  of  Clement  Marot  et  le 
Psautier  hogaenot,  ii  847. 

^  Dragonnades,**  iL  244. 

Dreux,  the  battle  of,  Dec.  19,  1562,  ii  93, 
sea. ;  mistakes  of  both  sides  at,  95,  note. 

Du  Chesne,  or  Queron,  i  23,  50. 

Duprat,  Cardinal,  i  109,  M 


Ebelini;,  F.  W.,  ii  569. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  adopted  by  the 
French  Protestant  churches,  i.  886. 

£couen,  the  maffnificent  seat  of  the  Mont- 
morency famuy^  i  858w 

Edicts,  Declarations,  and  Ordinances, 
Royal :  Edict  of  Francis  L « January  13, 
1585,  abolishing  the  art  of  printing,  i 
169;  declaration  of  Coney,  July  16, 
1685,  extending  partial  forgiveness,  i 
179;  edict  ^^hyooM,  May  Si,  1686,  i 
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198 ;  edioi  of  FontainebleMu  June  1, 
1540,  oattiiig  off  wpeal,  i.  318:  letters 
petent  of  lorons,  Aagmt  90,  1542,  en> 
fining  vigiLuioe,  i.  2A30;  ordinuioe  of 
Paris,  July  38,  1543,  defining  the  laro- 
▼inoes  of  the  lay  snd  eoclesiastical 
judges,  and  making  heresy  pnni«hahle 
as  aedition,  L  221  222:  Henry  ll/s 
edict  of  Fontainebleau,  Dec.  11^  1547, 
affainst  books  from  Greneva,  l  275; 
edict  of  Paris,  Nov.  19, 154U,  oooferring 
power  of  arrest  for  hereby  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  ludges,  i.  278;  edict  of 
Ch&teaubriano,  June  27, 1551,  removing 
appeal  from  the  presidial  judges,  i  279 ; 
edicts  establishing  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion in  Franoe,  1555:  L  287,  288;  edict 
of  Compi^gne,  July  24, 1557,  oonfirminjg 
the  papid  appointment  of  three  inquisi- 
tors-general, i.  800,  812;  Francis  XL's 
edict  of  amnesty,  Amboise,  March,  1660, 
i  385;  restrictive  edict  of  March  22, 
1500,  i  390 ;  edict  of  Bomorantin,  May, 
1560,  continuing  the  persecution,  i  410, 
411 ;  Charles  IX.*8  letters-patent,  Fon- 
tainebleau, April  19,  1561,  enjoining 
toleration  and  permitting  the  return  oi 
exUea,  i.  476,  477;  ''Edict  of  Julv," 
July  11,  1561,  forbidding  conventicles, 
etc,  L  483;  edict  for  the  restitution  of 
the  churches,  Oct.  IS,  1561,  i.  544;  royal 
letters  interpreting  previous  edicts,  L 
561 ;  ''Edict  of  January,"  January  17, 
1563,  recognizing  Huguenot  rights,  i. 
576,  577;  declaration  of  the  kiog  that 
he  is  not  in  duress,  ii.  54 ;  edict  of  April 
11,  1562,  ostensibly  re-enacting,  but 
really  annulling  the  edict  of  January, 
ii.  57 ;  edict  of  pacification,  Amboise, 
March  19,  1563,  terminating  the  first 
civil  war,  ii  115;  restrictive  declara- 
tions infringing  upon  the  edict  of  Am- 
boise, iL  164.1,  161 ;  declaration  of  Rous- 
sillon,  Aug.  4,  15(>4,  ii.  161,  162 ;  other 
declarations,  ii  162,  note ;  edict,  in 
156<J,  for  the  relief  of  the  scattered  Hu- 
guenots, ii.  184,  185 ;  edict  of  pacifica- 
tion, Longjumeau,  March  23,  1568,  ter- 
minating the  second  civil  war,  ii.  284 ; 
Charles  IX.  throws  the  edicts  of  pacifi- 
cation into  the  fire,  ii.  276 ;  proscriptive 
edicts  of  Sept.,  15(58,  ib.;  edict  of  paci- 
fication, Saint  Germain,  Aug.  8,  1570, 
terminating  the  third  civil  war,  ii.  363- 
865 ;  edict  of  pacification,  Boulogne, 
July,  1573,  terminating  the  fourth  civil 
war,  ii.  593,  594. 

Edward  HI,  of  England,  confirms  the 
privileges  of  La  Roobelle,  ii.  271. 

Bidgenossen,  explanation  of  name  of  Hu- 
guenots, i.  397. 

Elbeuf,  Marquis  of,  i.  269. 

Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  III. ,  the  Pious, 
intercedes  for  Anne  dn  Bourg,  and  de- 


nres  to  make  blm  vntmmn  of  kw  tai 
the  UniTersify  of  ItoUelbas,  i  871; 
sends  theologians  to  Franoe,  who  eons 
too  late  for  the  CoUognr  of  Poissy,  i 
544 ;  sends  his  son,  John  Gasimir,  to 
help  the  Hngnenots  in  the  seocmd  cirfl 
war,  ii.  218 ;  he  preTiooslir  sesds  Zole- 
^  to  see  the  state  of  aflmin  in  France, 
li.  218.  219;  receives  Henry  of  Anjoo, 
king  elect  of  Poland,  at  Heidelberg,  ii. 
6ia 

Elixabeth,  Qneen,  of  Bngland,  her  help 
invoked,  ii  55,  71 ;  her  hard  eonditions, 
1178;  her  declaration,  Sept.  90,  ISttLii. 
74 ;  her  aid  rather  damagea  than  far- 
thers the  Protestant  eaose,  ib.;  her  let- 
ter to  Mary  of  Scots,  ii.  76 ;  her  tardy 
rcHJognition  of  the  importanoe  of  Im 
Huguenot  struggle,  IL  117 ;  she  is  som- 
moned  to  restore  Havxe,  iL  126;  her 
misgivings  as  to  helping  the  HngiMDoU 
in  the  uiird  civil  war,  ii.  294;  her 
double-dealing  and  efboaierj.  ii  ttS- 
297;  her  coldness  after  the  Hngneoot 
defeat  at  Jamac,  ii  310*  projected 
marriage  with  the  Duke  ox  Anjoo,  iL 
377,  seq.  ^  proposition  to  substitute 
Alen^on,  li  380;  Anjou's  new  ardor, 
ib.  ;  she  interposes  obstacles,  ib  ;  the 
Anjou  match  abandoned,  396;  Akn- 
<,on  suggested  in  his  plaoe  and  duly 
lauded,  ii.  398 ;  enters  into  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  France,  April  18,  15?2,  ii 
398 ;  her  perversity,  ib.,  note ;  she  in- 
spires the  French  with  no  confidence, 
ii  414 ;  rumors  that  she  means  to  de- 
sert her  allies,  ii  419,  420;  she  toys 
with  dishonorable  proposals  from  tbe 
Netherlands,  ii.  412 ;  her  cold  reception 
of  La  Mothe  Fenelon  after  the  massa- 
cre, ii.  543 ;  declaration  of  her  council, 
ii  544;  she  censures  Charles  IX.  frir 
profaning  the  day  of  his  daughter's 
oirth  by  witnessing  the  execution  of 
Briquemault  and  Cavaignes,  ii  549, 550 ; 
she  secretly  sends  assistance  to  La 
Rochelle,  ii.  588 ;  she  disowns  the  enter- 
prise of  Montgomery  after  its  failure, 
lb.;  she  refuses  to  become  executioner 
for  the  King  of  France,  ii.  589. 

England,  divided  sympathies  of  the  Eng- 
lish, ii.  5f(;  generous  response  of  the 
English  people,  ii  292;  its  horror  at 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
ii.  541 ;  grest  irritation  in,  ii  545. 

English  rebellion,  the,  encourages  the 
I^rench  court  in  the  war  against  the 
Huguenots  ii.  358. 

Entremont,  Jacqueline  d\  marries  Admi- 
ral Coligny,  ii  U86. 

Epilepsy  cured  by  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  i  100. 

EZscars,  D'j  a  treaoh(  reus  servant  of  An- 
toine,  King  of  Navarre,  ii  9. 
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JBsDsy,  the  inhmmuuiy  of  the  monki  of, 
11517. 

Bmnae,  Claade  d\  speech  o^  at  the  Ool- 
uxmy  (rf  Poiesy,  i  582 ;  oonfers  with 
the  Protestants,  i  58& 

Espine,  Jean  de  l\  a  conyerted  Oanndite 
monx,  and  a  minister  at  the  Colloquy  of 

«  Poisey  L  509^  510 ;  in  the  Conference  of 
8aint  Germain,  5SQ ;  his  escape  on  St 
Bartholomew's  Day,  ii  477. 

Bssarta,  in  Poitou,  persecution  at,  i  218. 

Kate,  Anne  d*,  OMighter  of  Renfte  de 
France,  married  successively  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, at  the  hollow  reconciliation  at 
Moniina,  iL  184 ;  she  enters  readily  into 
the  plan  for  awsasirinating  Admiral  Co- 
llgny,  iL  4S4.  485. 

Batecnay,  M.  d',  his  residence  burned,  ii. 
289 ;  comes  to  the  help  of  the  Hu|^ne- 
nota,  ii  81& 

Estrange,  L\  encourages  Coligny,  ii  847. 

Estnpade,  an  ingenious  conteiTanoe  for 
prolonging  the  torture  of  Protestant 
martyrs,  L  177,  178. 

Atampes  captured  by  Cond6,  ii  87;  re- 
taken by  Guise,  ii.  97. 

£tienne,  or  Stephens,  Robert,  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  i  57. 

Expiatory  procession,  the  great,  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  l&Us  i  173-176. 

F. 

Faculty  of  Arts,  its  displeasure  at  the 
proceedings  against  the  rector,  Nicholas 
Con,  i  154. 

Farel,  GuiDaume,  i  68;  his  devotion,  i 
09;  invited  to  Meaux,  i.  78;  ^^oes  to 
Dauphiny,  i  88;  at  Montbeliard,  i 
117;  intercession  of  Berne  for  his  rel- 
atives, i  156 ;  probably  not  the  author 
of  the  pUusszd  of  1584,  i  164;  labors  in 
Ctaneva,  i  197 ;  urges  Calvin  to  remain 
at  Cieneva,  i  208 ;  his  recoUectionB,  i 
209;  his  efforts  for  the  persecuted  at 
Paris,  i  809;  his  Uturgy,  i  842. 

**  Fashion  of  Geneva,"  the,  i.  341,  seq. 

Fat,  human,  put  to  a  new  use  by  an 
apothecary  of  Lyons,  ii  517. 

Faur,  Du,  his  speech  in  the  **  mercuriale  *' 
of  1559,  i  884;  his  arrest,  i  885. 

Ferralz,  11  de,  ii  584 

Ferrara,  Duchess  of.  See  Ben6e  de 
France. 

Ferrara,  Ippolito  d'Este,  Cardinal  of,  sent 
as  legate  to  France,  i  548;  his  charac- 
ter, i  550 ;  his  reception  by  the  French 
people,  i  550,  551 ;  Chancellor  L'Hos- 

gital  opposes  his  recognition,  i  551, 
52 ;  his  intrigues  and  success,  i  562, 
558;  iil7. 
Feodal  system,  decline  of,  i  5. 
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Fiefs,  absorbed  in  royal  domain,  i  8. 

Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  writei 
against  Lefbvre,  i  71. 

Five  scholars  of  Lausanne,  the,  martyr- 
dom of,  i  288,  seq. 

Florida,  the  Huguenot  attempts  to  colo- 
nise, li  199;  the  first  expedition,  1562, 
ii  199;  the  second  expeaition,  1564,  ii 
199,  200;  the  third  expedition  and  its 
disastrous  dose,  ii  200;  efforts  of  the 
French  government  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion from  Philip  H,  ii  2U1,  202;  san- 
guinary revenge  of  Dinninique  de  Gour- 
gues,  iL  202. 

Flonmond  de  Raemond,  his  remarks  on 
the  effects  of  the  execution  <^  Du  Bourg 
and  others,  i  878,  874. 

Foix,  Catharine  de,  her  remark  to  John 
d^Albret,  i  107. 

Foix,  M.  de,  ii  896. 

Foix,  progress  of  Protestantism  in,  i  562. 

Folion,  Nicholas,  a  minister  at  the  Col- 
loqu^  of  Poissy,  i.  509. 

Fontame,  M.  de  la,  writes  a  lyins  account 
of  the  French  massacre,  in  or^  to  de- 
ceive the  Swiss,  ii.  558. 

Fontainebleau,  the  assembly  of  notables. 
August  21,  1560,  i  415;  speech  of 
ChanceUor  L'Hospital,  i  416;  Admiral 
Coligny  presents  two  petitions  for  the 
Huguenots,  i  416,  417;  speeches  of 
Montlnc,  i  418;  of  Marillao,  i  420;  of 
Coligny,  i  421 :  rejoinder  of  Guise,  i 
422;  speech  oi  Cardinal  Lorraine,  i 
428;  the  results,  i  424:  the  States 
General  to  be  convened,  ana,  meantime, 
all  punishment  for  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion to  cease,  ib. 

Fontainebleau,  edict  of,  given  by  Francis 
L,  June  1,  1540,  i  218;  l^  Henry  IL, 
Dec.  11,  1547.  i  275;  letters-patent  of, 
by  Charles  EL,  April  19,  1561,  i  477. 

Fontenay,  ii  861. 

FontenilJe,  ii  575. 

FooL  court,  sensible  remark  of  the,  i. 
85L 

Forouevaulx,  French  ambassador  at  Mad- 
rio,  insists  upon  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  of  the  Huguenot  colonists  in 
Florida,  u.  201. 

Fosse,  Vortf  de  la,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Mehmchthon,  i  182. 

Fnnoe,  at  accession  of  Francis  L,  i  3; 
territorial  development,  i  4;  subdivi- 
sion in  tenth  century,  i  5;  foremost 
kmffdom  of  Christenaom,  i  6;  contrast 
with  England,  i  7 ;  assimilation  of  lan- 
guage, etc.,  i  8;  military  resources,  i 
To ;  infested  by  highwaymen,  i  44 ; 
chanses  in  boundaries  during  the  six- 
teenra  century,  i  66 ;  population  of  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  li  159. 

Francis  L.  his  reply  to  Charles  V.,  i  14; 
and  to  Montmorency,  i  15 ;  his  ooncor- 
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daft  wHh  the  FdM,  L  85 ;  Imriity  d»- 
meaaor  towud  the  paimuiifl&ii,  l  881, 
and  onivwiitT.  L  89;  Ui  aoqiilrenMiiti 
oremted,  L  4S;  |Mitroiu|e  ot  art,  ih. ; 
foanda  the  CoU^  Bojal,  L  48;  faiter- 
fnrea  for  LefbTre,  L  79;  hla  peiiopal 
appearanoe,  i  90 ;  ohanofter  and  taatea, 
L  fOU,  101 ;  be  ia  aid  minuraloiidy  to 
enze  the  kmg*8  evil,  ib. :  oontzaated  with 
Oharlea  V.,  L  101 ;  hii  rdiciona  ood- 
TiotloDa,  and  fear  of  innovaaoiL  i  lOS; 
looee  mnrala,  L  108,  101;  anzlBty  for 
papal  Hipport^  L  lOi;  at  Madrid,  abdi- 
oatea  in  nyor  of  the  daaphin,  L  107; 
hia  oaptiTiW,  i  1^;  he  Tiohitea  hia 
pledgea  to  Gharlea  V.,  i  184;  hia  peon- 
idarr  itraita,  i  185;  aanmblea  the 
notablei,  ih. ;  ptomiaee  to  prove  Urn- 
■elf  '*Very  Christian,*'  L  187;  treata 
with  the  Germana,  147,  and  with  Hflnry 
VIILJ.  148;  hia  interview  with  de- 
ment Vn.,  ib.;  dedinee  the  Ptoe'a  pn>- 
pofial  of  a  omaade^  149;  refeeta  the 
mteroeaiion  of  the  Bemeee,  L  155 ;  hia 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris  ordering 
him  to  authorize  two  counsellors  of  par- 
liament to  proceed  against  the  **Tja- 
therans,"  L  150 ;  favorably  impressed  b^ 
Me1anchthon*B  pUm  of  reconciliation,  1. 
16:3 ;  his  anger  when  a  copy  of  the  pla- 
card of  15«i4  is  posted  on  his  bedchamber 
door,  i.  107 ;  which  is  enhanced  by  po- 
litical considerations,  i  l(i8;  his  dis- 
gracefnl  edict  abolishing  the  art  of 
printing,  i  169 ;  the  edict  suspended,  i 
170;  oraers  an  expiatory  procession,  i. 
173 ;  he  takes  part  in  it  with  great  ap- 
parent devoutness,  i.  175 ;  his  memo- 
rable speech  in  the  episcopal  palace,  i 
176;  his  declaration  ot  Coucy,  July  10, 
1.58.5,  extending  a  partial  forgiveness,  i 
179;  is  said  to  have  been  begged  b^ 
I'aui  III.  to  moderate  his  cruelty,  l 
180;  his  clemency  dictated  by  policy,  t 
181 ;  his  letter  to  the  German  princes 
in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  1.  1S2 ; 
formally  invites  Melanohthon,  i  184; 
acquiesces  in  the  Sorbonne^s  condem- 
nation of  Melanchthon*s  articles,  i  188; 
his  representations  through  Du  Bellav 
to  the  Grerman  princes  at  Smalcald,  i. 
188 ;  Du  Bellay  makes,  in  his  name,  a 
Protestant  confession,  i  189;  ho  does 
not  deceive  the  Germans,  i  190;  his 
eiUct  of  Lyons,  May  81,  1586,  L  193; 
rejects  the  intercession  of  Strasbourg, 
Zurich,  and  Berne,  ib. ;  his  orthodoxy 
no  longer  questioned,  L  194;  how  viewed 
bv  the  retormers  in  his  later  days,  i 
195 ;  issues  the  edict  of  Fontaineblean, 
June  1,  1.540,  cutting  off  appeid,  i.  318; 
his  letters-patent  irom  Lyons,  August 
80,  1543,  i.  290;  his  deoUration  at  An- 
gonlAme,     respectlDg     '*sacramentari- 


L  881;  Ua  adiiMUMe  of  Farii, 
July  98^  1548,  maUu;  hete^  paniib^ 
aUe  aa  timeuiB,  L  881:  givea  Ime  of 
law  to  the  Sorbomie'a  Twenty-five  Ar- 
tiidlea,  L894;  aeoda  a  letter  of  pardon 
to  the  Waldeoeea  of  Provence,  1  941 ; 
delaya  the  exeeatioa  of  the  AxrH  de 
MerJmdol,  L  848;  ia  led  by  ealamnions 
aooniationa  to  revoke  hia  order,  L  94t ; 
hia  death,  L  858;  imiiaitial  eatimates  of 
hia  ohaiaoter,  ih;  hia thvee  aona,  L  850 ; 
eonfirma  the  piivilqiea  of  Ia  BoeheOe, 
iL27L 

Fiaoeia,  the  dauphin,  eon  of  ftancis  L, 
hia  death,  L  9a£ 

Fkaneia  IL,  ddert  bob  of  Henij  IL,  and 
hnabaad  of  Maiy,  Qoeen  of  Boota :  his 
aooearion,  L  847 ;  hia  ediot  of  amBeaty, 
L  885 ;  makea  the  Doke  of  Gniae  lus 
Beotenant  geustal,  with  abaohite  power, 
L  880,  800;  eztenda  the  terma  of  the 
anuMaty,  L  800;  bat  ezplaina  it  away 
bv  another  ediBt^  L  890,  891;  he  it 
▼islbljr  affooted  by  the  exeentiona  of 
Amboise,  i  2)93;  be  is  made  to  order 
the  exterminatiao  of  the  Hngnoiots  of 
Danphiny^  i  406 ;  issues  the  edict  of 
Romorantm,  L  410 ;  nniversal  oommo- 
tion  in  his  kingdom,  i  413,  414 ;  he  con- 
vokes the  notables  at  Fontainebleau,  i 
415;  declares  that  he  takes  0»lignT*s 
presentation  of  the  Hngnenot  petitions 
in  good  part,  i  417 ;  is  urc'ca  to  stab 
Antoine,  King  of  Navarre,  but  cannot 
muster  courage  to  do  it,  i  440,  441; 
sends  for  Navarre  and  Conde',  i.  425; 
orders  the  arrest  and  trial  of  (?ondc',  L 
436 ;  further  designs  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  before  the  ter- 
mination of  his  reign,  i  444,  44:2 ;  his 
^ling  health,  L  4^;  his  death,  L  444, 
saves  the  Huguenots,  i  449 ;  reoogniied 
as  a  direct  answer  to  their  prayers,  L 
450;  hia  mean  funeral  obsequies,  *'the 
enemy  of  the  Huguenots  being  buried 
like  a  Huguenot."  ib. 

**  Franoo-Gallia,**  oy  Fran^-ois  Hotman«  a 
book  touching  on  the  royal  authority,  iL 
615. 

Francour,  Francceur,  or  Franoonrt,  goes 
with  Beta  to  demand  punishment  for 
the  massacre  of  Vass}^,  il  37,  218. 

Frederick  IIL,  the  Fiona.  See  Elector 
Palatine. 

Freer.  Miss,  on  CoIigny*s  reception  at 
Blois,  and  his  alleged  alarm,  ii  389, 
note. 

French  language,  aversion  of  clergy  for,  i 
56. 

Fribourg,  the  canton  of,  ii  557. 

**  Fribours,**  a  nickname  for  the  Protes- 
tants, i.  306. 

Froissy,  his  outrageous  oonduct  toward 
M.  cTEstemay,  u.  289. 
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Froment,  ihe  reformer,  Utbora  in  Grenera, 
L  197, 

FrontenAj,  or  Fontensy,  H  de,  eicapes 
from  the  muaaere,  ii.  481-483;  negoti- 
ates with  Biron,  ii  623. 

**  Fronts  d'sirain,^'  a  60S. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  mistakes  in  his 
acoonot  of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  i 
497,  note :  his  singularly  inaccurate  ac- 
count of  French  affidrs  about  the  time 
of  Uie  msssacre  of  Vassy,  ii  25,  'J6 ;  his 
error  respecUng  Cardinal  Ch&Ullon,  ii 
291j  note ;  his  remarks  on  the  fatal 
policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii  428L 

Gaillard,  Captain,  his  blasphemy  and 
fury  at  the  massacre  in  Orleans,  li  570, 
571. 

Gallars,  Nicholas  des,  a  minister  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  i  500;  takes  part 
in  the  Conference  of  Saint  Germain,  i 
539. 

Gallioan  liberties,  the,  i.  25. 

Garde,  Baron  de  la.    See  Poulain. 

Gamier,  11,  incorrectly  estimates  the 
Huguenots  as  constituting  nearly  one- 
thira  of  the  population  of  France,  ii 
15Q. 

Garrisons  in  Huguenot  towns,  ii  244. 

Gastines,  Abb^  de,  executed  oy  order  of 
Cond^,  by  way  of  retaliation,  ii  80. 

"  Gastines,  Croix de,*^  ii  329:  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Gastines,  put 
to  death  for  having  celebrated  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  i\ki  character  of  the 
elder  Gastmes,  ii  830 ;  the  cross  taken 
down  by  order  of  the  king,  ii.  375«  376. 

Greneva  becomes  the  centre  of  Protestant 
activity,  i  196;  secures  its  indepen- 
dence with  the  assiBtance  of  Francis  I. 
and  the  Bernese,  i  197;  according  to 
the  Venetian  Suriano,  *'  the  mine  from 
which  the  ore  of  heresy  is  extracted,** 
i  214;  war  upon  boolu  from,  i.  280; 
the  *'*'  Five  from  Gkneva  ^  executed  at 
Chamb^,  i  297 ;  danger  menacing  the 
city,  i  SSX) ;  a  joint  expedition  against 
it  proposed  by  Henry  IL^bnt  declined 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  i  &2f7 ;  character 
and  influence  of  the  ministers  from,  i 
402 ;  their  numbers,  i  403 ;  books  from, 
destroyed,  i  428 ;  the  chilaren  in  Lan- 
guedoo,  according  to  Villars,  all  know 
the  Greneva  catechism  by  heart,  i  4^: 
Charles  IX.  writes  to  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva  to  stop  the  coming  of  Protestant 
ministers,  i  463 ;  their  answer,  i.  464 ; 
sympathy  of  the  citizens  for  the  Hugue- 
nots escaped  from  the  Massacre  of  St. 
B«rtholomew*s  Day,  ii  554,  seq.;  a^t 
appointed  at,  ii  555;  its  hospitality 
and  danger,  ii  557;  good  advice  given 


to  Nismes,  ib. ;  the  dty  saved  by  the 
illness  of  Charles  IX.,  ib. 

Geneva,  Little,  a  part  of  Paris  so  called 
from  the  number  of    Protestants  in 
habiting  it,  i  361 ;  pretended  orgies  in, 
i  365. 

Genlis,  a  knight  of  the  Order,  forsakes 
Conde'  and  goes  over  to  the  enemy,  ii. 
90,91. 

Genlis,  Jean  de  Hangest,  Seigneur  de,  ii 
384 ;  rout  of,  July  19,  1572,  ii.  415 ;  he 
is  taken  prisoner,  ib. ;  lus  death,  ib., 
note. 

German  Protestant  princes  are  not  de- 
ceived by  Du  Bellay's  representations 
in  the  name  of  Francis  L,  1. 190 ;  nor  by 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  i  228 ; 
intercede  for  the  Vaudois  of  Provence, 
i  242 ;  for  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
i  313,  814;  their  aid  invoked  by  the 
Huguenots  in  the  second  civil  war,  ii 
217;  intercession  of  the,  ii  362;  i^ter 
the  massacre,  ii.  551,  seq. 

G^erman  troops,  insubordination  of,  ii  832^ 

Germany,  rumors  of  treacherous  designs 
on  the  Dart  of  France,  after  the  Mas- 
sacre oi  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii  611 , 
note. 

Grerson,  John,  i  28,  64. 

Giustiniano,  Marino,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador reports  the  reasons  Francis  L 
had  assigned  to  him  for  abating  the 
severity  of  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants, i  181. 

Glandage,  M.  de,  plunders  the  city  of 
Orange,  ii.  620 ;  declares  that  only  the 
point  01  his  sword  is  Huguenot,  ii  621. 

Grondy,  Albert  de:    See  Retz. 

Grordea,  Grovemorof  Dauphiny,  refuses  to 
allow  the  Protestants  to  be  massacred, 
ii526. 

Groudimel,  an  excellent  musician,  sets  the 
psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza  to  music  in 
several  parts,  ii  517,  note ;  he  is  mur- 
dered, ib. 

Governors,  royal,  oppression  of  Protes- 
tants by,  u.  245. 

Grandfief,  M.  de,  ii  617. 

Grand  March^  a  part  of  Meaux  inhabited 
by  Huguenots^  massacro  at,  ii  505-507. 

Granvelle,  Cardmal,  his  conference  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  i.  315. 

GraveUnes,  the  rout  of,  i.  821. 

Gre^oi^  XIIL,  Pope,  receives  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Sling  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  recognizes  the  validity 
of  thnir  marriages,  and  admits  them  to 
his  favor,  by  a  bull  of  Oct.  27,  1572,  ii 
500;  his mcredulity  as  to  the  ** pious** 
intentions  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine 
de*  Medici,  ii.  530,  564;  orders  public 
rejoicings  at  Rome  over  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants,  ii  531, 
582;  commemorative  medals,  ii  532; 
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oommemontfTe  paintiiigi  by  VMiri,  U. 
588;  hii  ezinngaiii  cgpreMioai  of 
loy,  iL  SM ;  givw  aodimoe  to  Maimvdl, 

Ongnan,  Ooantde,  Gorernor  of  PRnranoe, 
Ld45. 

GrinuMideii  Fhai^oia,  repwwentotivo  of 
the  tien  tftet  of  AnJoo,  nil  ■nathing  ox- 
poiare  of  the  monus  of  the  okzgy,  i. 

Onaltieri,  SabutiuMS  Bfabop  of  Viterbo, 
naiuao  to  Fzaaoe,  L  ft48;  hia  deapond- 
enoy  and  recalL  i  548,  540 ;  baked  by 
Caiibarme  de*  Mediei,  on  aooonnt  ol  bu 
booxiab  waja,  i  568. 

Gnaroby,  iL  817,  488;  ba  defenda  binaelf 
on  St.  Bartbolom«w*a  Day,  bat  ia  orer- 
iwweved  and  killed,  iL  478,  476. 

GmUoobe,  Jean  de,  a  Proteatant  member 
of  tbe  Ptaliament  of  Bordeaux,  kiUed, 
a584. 

Gnilloti^re,  Fuibonzg  de  Ui  at  Lyona,  ii. 
516. 

Guise,  tbe  family  of,  i  960 ;  warning  of 
Frannui  L  against,  ib. 

Guise,  Claude,  Duke  of,  i  266;  his  six 
sons,  L  268. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  i  261 ;  his  great 
credit  with  Henry  II.,  L  268,  260;  his 
character,  i.  269 ;  captures  the  city  of 
Calais^  L  81'-3 ;  his  great  power  on  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  L  851,  852 ;  in- 
dignation against  him  and  his  brother, 
{7375 ;  their  confidence  before  the  Tu- 
mult of  Amboise,  L  882 ;  the  Duke  is 
made  lieutenant-general  of  tbe  king- 
dom, i  880, 890 ;  nis  perplexity,  i  418 ; 
his  angry  rejoinder  to  Coligny  at  the 
assembly  of  Fontainebleau,  i  422 ;  he 
and  Lorraine  make  advances  to  Catha- 
rine dc*  Medici,  which  she  refuses,  i.  448 ; 
their  alarm  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
IX..  i  450;  with  Montmorency  and  St. 
Anure  forms  the  Triumvirate,  t  470, 
471 ;  his  exultation  over  the  *'  Edict  of 
July,**  i  484 ;  goes  with  his  brothers  to 
meet  ihe  Duke  of  WUrtemberg  at  Sa- 
yeme,  ii.  13;  his  lying  assurances,  ii 
15 ;  he  proceeds  to  Vassy,  ii  21 ;  where 
a  bloody  massacre  takes  place,  ii  22 ; 
pamphlets  respecting  the  massacre,  ii 
23,  *£i ;  he  attempts  to  yindioate  him- 
self from  being  the  author  of  the  mas- 
sacre, ii  24 ;  is  forbidden  by  Catharine 
de*  Medici  to  enter  Paris,  but  is  invited 
to  come  with  a  small  suite  to  oonrt,  ii. 
27 ;  makes  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
ii  28;  meets  Cond^  and  the  Protes- 
tants going  to  a  **preche,**  ii  29; 
brings  Chu-les  IX.  and  Catharine  de* 
Medici  back  to  Paris,  ii  86 ;  sends  for 
foreign  aid,  ii  54 ;  reply  of  his  adher- 
ents to  Cond^s  declaration,  ii.  58 ;  an 
intercepted  letter  of,  ii  65,  note;  bis 


food  nnendsbip  at  tooz,  iL  ^ ,  .^i- 
takea  l>ithivierB  and  Btempea,  iL«7; 
laya  alege  to  Or&eaBL  iL  W ;  eutees 
tbe  Porterean.  iL  100[ii  ahoi  I7  Pkdtrat 
Feb.  18,  im;  iL  108;  Beaa  and  06- 
ligny ,  aeooaed  of  having  inatjgatad  tbe 
moxdar.  yindioate  tiMouMlyva,  tf.  106^ 
aeq.;  bia  obaaoler,  iL  100^  IICL  I]& 
Tbe  petition  of  bia  family  aimed  at  Co- 
Ugnv,  iL  186 ;  the  aetOenMBi  of  the 
fend  delayed,  fl.  187;  the  hoObw  leeon- 
oUiatiim  at  Xouliaa,  iL  IM.    Sea  U- 


Gniae,  Ueniy,  Doke  oC,  eon  of  Fcaneia, 
throws  himself  into  Pbitiera,  ii  824: 
marriea  Catharina  of  devea,  widow  of 
Prince  PaceteD,  IL  4S8 ;  hie  aid  odled 
in  by  Oatharine  de*  Madioi  and  Anjon 
to  the  asMisBinatfam  of  OcJigny,  jL  4S4; 
he  oomea  to  take  leave  of  Oliaciea,and  re- 
oeiyea  a  roag;h  anawor,  iL  44MS;  goea  with 
a  band  to  aistssinate  Coligny,  iL  456; 
kicks  the  dead  body  of  the  adminl,  ii 
450  'j  pursues  Montffomeiy  and  his  oom- 
pamons.  ii  483;  throws  the  responii- 
bility  ot  tbe  massacre  upon  the  king, 
ii  491 ;  policy  of,  m  rescuing  a  few 
Huguenots,  ii.  401,  note;  in  making 
his  province  of  Champagne  an  excep- 
tion to  the  massacre,  ii.  525. 

Guise,  Louis,  Cardinal  of,  younger  brother 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  i.  801* ;  at 
Saveme,  ii  18;  author  of  the  maraa- 
cre  of  Sens,  ii.  46 ;  at  the  Ba^onne  con- 
ference, ii  170 ;  tries  a  heretical  onzate, 
iilfi2. 

Gnitry,  M.  de,  ii  625. 


Hans,  Jean  de,  a  seditions  preacher,  L  567. 

Haton,  Claude,  on  morals  of  clersy,  i.  53, 
54;  on  their  non-residence  and  plurality, 
i  457 ;  complains  of  Huguenot  boldness, 
i  570;  his  singular  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Vassy,  ii  28 ;  on  the  miracle  of 
the  Cimetiere  des  Innocents,  ii  48:> ;  on 
the  rosaries  in  the  hands  of  Huguenot 
ladies,  ii  525. 

"  Haute  lustice,**  ii  864,  note. 

Havre,  the  English  in,  ii  84;  aurrendei 
of,  demanded  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii 
126 ;  fall  of,  July  20,  1568,  ii.  127. 

Heidelberg,  reception  of  Henry  of  Anjou 
at,6ia 

Hennuyer,  Lc,  Bishop  of  lasienz,  apocry- 
phal speech  ascribed  to,  ii.  535. 

Henry  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.. 
married  to  Catharine  de*Medici,  i  148; 
ascends  the  throne,  March  81,  1547,  i 
258;  his  insubordination,  i  251>;  his 
ffreat  bodily  y^r,  ib.;  his  character,  i 
260;  his  inordinate  love  of  pleanure, 
ib.;  is  ruled  by  Diana  of  Pbitiera,  Oou' 
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stable  Montmorenoy,  And  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine, ib.  j  his  court,  acoordins  to  Dr. 
Wotton,  1.  261 ;  rapacity  of  tne  oour- 
tiera,  i  273,  273 ;  is  persaaded  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants  to  atone  for  his 
immoral  life,  i  274 ;  publishes  an  edict, 
Fontainblean,  Dea  11,  1547,  against 
books  from  Creneva,  etc.,  L  275;  wit- 
nesses the  execution  of  a  poor  tailor  of 
the  Kue  St.  Antoine,  L  277 :  his  edict 
oonferrinff  power  of  arrest  tor  heresy 
upon  ecclesiastical  judges,  Paris,  Not. 
10,  1549,  L  278;  he  issues  the  edict  of 
C^teaubriand,  June  27, 1551,  removing 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  presidial 
jndges^  279 ;  his  more  than  papal  strict- 
ness, 1.  286 ;  makes  repeated  attempts 
to  introduoe  the  Spanish  Idliuisition,  i 
287,  288,  298 ;  he  breaks  the  truce  of 
Vaucelles  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  and  renews  war  with  Philip 
IL,  L   297;  issues  the  edict  of  Com- 

Si^^ne,  July  24,  1567,  i  300 ;  rejects  the 
wiss  mtercession  after  the  affair  of  the 
Rae  St  Jacques,  i  310;  compels  par- 
liament to  raster  the  inquisition  edict, 
i  312;  his  indignation  at  the  psalm- 
singing  on  the  Pri  aux  Clercs,  i.  315 ; 
summons  Francois  d*Andelot^  whom 
be  orders  to  be  imprisoned,  i  317,  818 ; 
desperate  schemes  fco  obtain  money,  i. 
2121 :  makes  the  treaty  of  Gateau- Cam - 
br^is  with  Philip  ot  Spain  and  Bfary 
of  England,  L  3^;  communicates  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  own  de- 
signs and  those  of  Philip  IL  against  the 
iSfotestants,  i  8^;  proposes  a  joint 
French  and  Spanish  expedition  a^nst 
Gkneva,  i  327 ;  attends  a  mercurtale  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  i  332 ;  orders 
the  arrest  of  Du  Bourg  and  other  coun- 
sellors, i  835 ;  marriage  festivities  for 
his  daughter,  i  SsSi;  is  mortally 
wounded  by  Montgomery  in  the  tour- 
nament, June  30, 15o9,  L  339 ;  his  death, 
July  10,  1550.  i  340;  epigrams  upon 
the  event,  i.  340. 

Henry  of  Valois,  third  son  of  Henry  IL, 
afterward  king  of  France  as  Henry 
III.,  baptized  first  Bdward  Alexander, 
L  415;  is  made  Duke  of  Anjon.  See 
Anjou,  Duke  of. 

Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  L 
119,  seq. 

Heresy,  views  of  Calvin  respecting  the 
punishment  of,  i  21 1 ;  made  puniuiable 
as  treason  by  Francis  L,  i.  1^. 

Herminjard,  M.,  on  Bri9onnet*s  defection, 
i  81. 

Hesse,  the  Land^ve  of,  his  opinion  of 
the  representations  of  the  Guises,  ii.  17 ; 
declines  to  help  the  Hufuenots,  ii.  217 ; 
his  distrust  after  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Day,  it  652;  will  have 


nothing  to  do  with  the  candidatnxe  of 
Alencon  for  King  of  the  Romans,  ii 
609. 

Hen,  Gaspard  de,  his  judicial  assassina- 
tion, i.  379,  380. 

Hospital,  Michel  de  1*,  Chancellor,  L  13 ; 
rebukes  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  i  19 : 
his  character,  412 ;  little  good  expected 
of  him,  ib. ;  one  of  the  originsl  con- 
spirators of  Amboise,  ib. ;  speech  at  the 
Assembly  of  Fontainebleau,  i  416  ;  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  sentence  of  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  i.  440;  his  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  States  General  of  Or- 
leans, L  455;  declares  the  co-existenoe 
of  two  religions  impossible,  ib. ;  and 
that  names  of  factions  must  be  abol- 
ished, i  456;  Ms  strange  representation 
of  the  character  of  previous  persecu- 
tions, ib.,  note;  he  is  distrusted  by 
Beza,  i  502 ;  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  i  512 ;  he 
opposes  the  ratification  of  the  plenary 
powers  of  the  papal  legate,  i  552 ;  his 
speech  to  the  notables  at  Saint  Crer- 
main,  i  574;  entreats  Catherine  to 
throw  hersdf  into  the  arms  of  the  Hu- 
genots,  ii  81 ;  his  danger  from  the  fury 
of  the  Paris  populace,  ii.  69 ;  his  cen- 
sure of  the  Norman  parliament,  ii.  130, 
note;  his  language  to  Santa  Crooe  re- 
specting the  lives  of  French  priests,  ii 
153,  note  *  he  is  attacked  bv  Cardinal 
Lorraine  m  the  royal  council  at  Melun, 
Feb.,  1564,  ii.  154, 155 ;  sends  out,  with- 
out the  authority  of  tlie  council,  an 
edict  for  the  relief  of  the  scattered  Hu- 

Sienots,  ii  184, 185;  his  altercation  at 
oulins  with  Cardinal  Lorraine,  i.  186 ; 
envoy  to  the  Huguenots,  ii  210;  his 
striking  memorial  counselling  just  and 
pacific  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  ii 
m  233;  Catharine  de'  Medici  sides 
witn  his  enemies,  ii  254 ;  her  animosity 
against  him,  because  she  suspects  him 
of  having  prompted  Charles  IX.  to  en- 
treat her  to  avmd  war,  ii.  263;  another 
quarrel  of  L'Hospital  and  Lorraine  re- 
specting the  chancellor's  refusal  to  affix 
his  signature  to  a  papal  bull,  ii  263, 
264 ;  his  fidl  from  power,  ii  264 ;  he  re- 
tires to  Vignai,  ii  264,  265;  his  last 
days,  618;  his  farewell  letter  to  the 
king,  ii  614;  his  death,  u.  615. 

Host,  reverence  for,  i  50. 

Hotman,  Francois,  author  of  the  "  Vita 
Gasparis  Colinii,''  i  418 ;  also  of  the 
**Epistre  an  Tigre  de  la  France,"  i 
446 ;  his  escape  from  the  massacre  of 
Bonrges,  ii  511 ;  his  '*  Franco-Gallia," 
ii  615. 

Hugh  Capet,  Count  of  Paris,  i.  4. 

Hugonis,  a  violent  Bonnan  Catholio 
preacher,  ii  254. 
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Hognenotfl,  Tuioiui  explanatioDs  of  the 
origin  of  the  designation,  L  31^-4)99; 
message  of  the  escaped  prisoners  of 
Tours,  i.  390  *  thev  petition  Francis  IL 
at  Fontainebleau  for  liberty  of  worship, 
i.  417 ;  general  plans  of  extermination 
formed  by  their  enemies  before  the  death 
of  Franois,  i.  441,  442;  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Chantonna^^,  alarmed  at 
the  intemperance  and  violence  of  the 
scheme,  i.  441,  note ;  return  of  Hugue- 
not exiles,  i.  403 ;  pooular  curiosity  to 
hear  their  psalms  ana  sermons,  i.  408 ; 
their  growing  boldness,  i  478 :  they  are 
said  to  have  2, 150  churches,  L  560 ;  diffi- 
culty of  restraining  their  impetuosity,  i. 
561 ;  Romish  complaints  of  their  bold- 
ness. L  570;  immense  crowds  at  the 
grecfaes,  ii  11 ;  massacred  at  Vassy.  il 
i\  summoned  to  Meaux,  ii  34;  tney 
scuse  Orleans,  which  becomes  their 
centre  during  the  first  civil  war,  ii  39 ; 
they  justify  their  assumption  of  arms, 
ii  40;  their  stringent  artidos  of  asso- 
ciation, ii  40,  41 ;  nobles  and  cities 
that  espouse  their  cause,  ii  41 ;  their 
strict  discipline,  ii.  GO ;  cruelty  at  Pithi- 
vicrs,  ii  87;  reverses  of,  ii  101,  102; 
their  ballads  and  songs,  ii.  120-12,% ; 
they  lose  favor  at  court,  li  lo2,  IJW, 
158;  progress  of,  ii  140;  they  are  ac- 
cused of  poisoiiinK  the  wells  in  Lyons, 
ii  159  ;  number  of  Huguenots  in  France, 
ib.;  assaults  upon  unoffending  Hugue- 
nots at  Crevant,  Tours,  Mans,  and  V  en- 
dome,  ii.  Kiii;  no  redress  obtained,  ib.  ; 
various  acts  of  oppression,  ii.  103  ;  ex- 
cluded from  judicial  posts,  ii  ll>5;  prog- 
ress of,  ii.  ISI ;  Huguenot  pleasantries, 
ii  192;  they  suspect  treacherous  de- 
signs, ii  19;^  ;  alarmed  by  the  march  of 
Alva  and  the  Swiss  levy,  ii  196,  20;^; 
they  plan  to  seize  Cardinal  Lorraine 
and  liberate  Charles  IX.,  ii  2(V);  the 
sudden  rising,  ii  200 ;  they  abate  their 
demands  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
civil  war,  ii.  210;  admiration  of  the 
sultan's  envoy  for  their  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  ii  214,  note ;  they 
solicit  the  help  of  the  German  princes, 
ii  217;  they  are  exonerated  by  Catha- 
rine dc'  Medici  from  the  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, ii  219;  their  generous  sacri- 
fices, ii.  223  ;  their  imprudence  in  con- 
cluding the  peace  of  Longjumeau  with- 
out guarantees,  ii  238 ;  treatment  of 
returning  Huguenots,  ii  241;  deprived 
of  their  rights  by  interpretative  ordi- 
nances, etc.,  it  244;  admirable  organi- 
zation of,  ii.  247  ;  oath  to  be  exacted  of, 
ii  257 ;  the  plot  against  them  disclosed 
by  an  intercepted  letter,  ii.  259;  advan- 
tages at  the  beginning  of  the  third  civil 
war,  u.  274  ;  enthusiasm  of  their  youth, 


ib. ;  the  Protestant  religion  pioeoribed, 
ii  375 ;  their  places  of  refuge,  ii  3*K>; 
great  successes  in  Poiton,  Angoumois, 
etc.,  ii  283;  the  gmtanny  coUectedin 
southern  France  joins  Condi^  ii  284; 
negotiations  and  reprisals,  ii  267 ;  they 
suffer  defeat  at  Jamac,  ii  30L,  seq. ; 
they  recover  strength,  ii  312;  their 
success  at  La  Roche  Abeille,  ii.  319; 
they  send  a  petition  to  the  king,  ii  ^^^ 
322,  323 ;  their  single  pnrpoM»,  ii  321, 
822 ;  they  commit  a  aeriona  blimder  in 
la^inff  siege  to  Poitiers,  ii  324 ;  flight 
of  refugees  from  Montargia,  ii  828;  de- 
feated at  Moncontour,  ii  332-834 ;  thdr 
heavy  losses,  ii  335;  their  terms  of 
peace,  ii  357 ;  their  successes  compen- 
sate for  tkeir  defeats,  ii  361 .  The  Hu- 
guenot nobles  flock  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  ii 
426 ;  many  alarmed  by  the  king's  cor- 
diality, ii  430 ;  their  constancy  in  the 
massacre  at  Orleans,  iL  510,  oil,  etc.; 
return  of  many  who  had  apostatized,  ii 
573,  note ;  discontent  of  the  Hnguenoti 
of  the  south  with  the  terms  on  the  edict 
of  paciHcationof  Boulc^ne,  ii  599 ;  they 
obtain  a  truce  from  Marshal  Damville, 
ib.;  military  organization  of,  provided 
for  in  the  political  assembly  or  Milhau 
and  Montauban,  ii  000 ;  th«ar  bold  de- 
mands contained  in  a  petition  to  the 
king,  ii  (K>1,  (K)2 ;  demands  of  Lower 
Langucdoc  and  Nismes,  ii  (503  ;  those  of 
the  tiers  o'tat  of  Provence  and  Dau- 
phmy,  ib. ;  indignation  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici  at  their  boldness,  ii.  Om ;  they 
remain  firm,  ib  ;  th^  reassemble  at 
Milhau,  and  perfect  their  organization, 
Dec.  17,  1573,  ii.  617-619 ;  injury  to 
their  cause,  arising  from  their  alliance 
with  the  ''Politiques,"  or  Malcontents, 
ii.  620;  the  Huguenots  resume  arms, 
1574,  undertaking  the  fifth  civil  war,  ii 
622 ;  failure  of  the  conferences  b«>tween 
Biron  and  the  Huguenots,  ii  02^i,  624  ; 
their  stout  demands,  ii  024 ;  some  rea- 
sons of  their  military  successes,  ii  fkiO, 
(Wl;  failure  of  persecution,  war,  and 
treachery,  of  which  they  had  been  the 
victims,  ii  639.  See  Coligny,  Condc, 
etc. 
Huguerye,  Michel  de  la,  his  Mc^moires 
int'dits,  ii  423  ;  his  assertions  as  to  the 
premeditation  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  ib.;  his  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  ii  424. 

I. 

Iconoclosm  at  Paris,  i  141,  143;  by  a 
monk  at  Troyes,  for  a  *'  pions  "  objtct, 
i   109 ;  in  various  parts  of  France,  i 
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479 ;  at  Montaaban,  i.  485,  486 ;  can  it 
be  repressed  ?  iL  42 ;  stringent  but  in- 
effectual measures  against,  iL  43:  at 
Caen,  ii.  44 ;  at  Orleans,  ii.  45 ;  at  Va- 
lenciennes, etc.,  ii  189;  at  Gateau- 
Cambrels,  iL  190. 

Images,  whimsical  defence  of,  ii.  48. 

Impatience  with  ^*  public  idols,*'  L  487; 
repressed  by  Calvm,  ib. 

InconslBtenoy  of  the  laws  and  practice  of 
the  courts,  L  481. 

Indiscreet  partisans  of  reform,  L 168. 

Informers  against  the  Protestants,  i.  861. 

Inquisition,  the,  is  jealously  watched  in 
France,  i.  125  (see  Commission  to  try 
Lutherans);  also,  L  288. 

Inquisition,  Spani^  proposition  tb  in- 
troduce into  France,  i.  287 ;  opposed  by 
parliament  and  withdrawn,  i.  288;  a 
second  attempt^  ib.;  manly  speech  of 
President  Siguier  ajgainst  it,  l  289;  a 
third  attempt,  L  2$%  299;  the  Pope 
appoints  three  inquisitors-general,  L 
299 ;^ thepapal  bull confirmea  by  Heniy 
II.,  L  800;  the  inquisition  edict  regis- 
tered by  Henry  in  a  **  lit  de  jxistice,"*  L 
312. 

Insubordination  to  royal  authority,  ii  847. 

IntnrpretatiTO  ordinances,  iL  244. 

Isabella,  or  Elizabeth,  daug^hter  of  Henr^ 
H.  of  France  and  Catharine  de*  Medici, 
bom  April  2, 1.545,  married  to  Philip  IL 
of  Spam,  June,  1569,  i.  838;  discloses 
the  plot  to  kidnap  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  ii  151 ;  her  discus- 
sion with  her  mother  in  the  Bayonne 
conference,  iL  172-175;  again  her  hus- 
band's mouthpiece,  ii.  261. 

"Italian  Bible,*'  the,  MacchiaveUi's  D 
Principe,  ii  552,  note. 

Ivoy,  M.  d',  surrenders  Bourses,  ii.  72; 
treachery  of  his  brother  before  Paris, 
iL90. 

J. 

January,  the  Edict  of,  by  Charles  IX. 
(January  17,  1568),  a  celebrated  ordi- 
nance, i.  576 ;  marKS  the  termination  of 
the  period  ox  persecution  according  to 
the  forms  of  law,  L  577;  inconsisten- 
cies of,  ii  8 ;  the  Huguenot  leaders  urge 
its  observance,  ib.;  opposition  of  the 
papal  party,  iL  4. 

Jamac,  battle  of,  March  18, 1569,  iL  801, 
208 ;  the  loss  small  in  numbers,  iL  806 ; 
exaggerated  bulletins  of,  ii  807,  808. 

*'  Jerusalem,"  temple  de.  one  of  the  Prot- 
estant places  of  worsnip  at  Paris,  de- 
stroyed by  Constable  Montmorency,  ii. 
87. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  on  the  French  Protestant 
refugees,  ii.  298. 

John  Casimir,  son  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, comes  to  the  aasistanoe  oi  the 


Huguenots,  and  meets  Cond^  in  Lor^ 
raine,  ii  2S28 ;  letter  of  the  prinoea  as' 
sembled  at  his  marriage,  ii  868. 

John  Lackland.  King  of  England,  confers 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle 
exemption  from  the  dn^  of  marching 
elsewnere  or  reoeiying  a  garrison  from 
abroad,  ii.  270. 

Jonpitre,  Jean,  mayor  of  Bourgea,  ii  511. 

Joveuse,  Viscount  of,  ii  574. 

Julius  IL,  Pope,  his  bull  ^ving  Navarre 
to  the  first  comer,  behevea  to  be  a 
forgery,  i.  107. 

Julius  IIL,  Pope,  his  bull  permitting  the 
use  of  eggs,  Dutter,  and  cheese,  k>  be 
eaten  during  Lent^  condemned  and 
burned  h^  order  of  Heniy  IL  and  par- 
liament, L  286. 

July,  the  Edict  of,  by  Charles  DL  (July 
11, 1561^,  a  severe  measure,  prohibiting 
conventicles  for  preaching  or  celebra^ 
ing  the  sacraments,  i  4^ ;  exultation 
of  Guise,  i  484 ;  Admiral  Coligny  de- 
clares that  it  cannot  be  executed,  ib.; 
disappointment  of  Protestants,  ib. 

Jumibges,  at  the  &ir  of,  a  friar  pulled 
from  the  pulpit,  and  another  preacher 
put  in  his  place,  i  480L 

Jurieu,  Pierre,  his  remarks  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  name  **  Huguenot,"  i.  898. 

Justice,  abuses  in  administration  of,  i.  19. 

Killigrew  of  Pendennis  reaches  Rouen, 

iL?8. 
King,  the  "fons  omnis  jurisdictionis,"  i 

122 ;  emperor  in  his  own  dominions,  ib. 
King's  authority,  checks  upon,  L  15. 
King's  evil,  cured  by  the  touch  of  the 

French  monaiohs,  L  100. 
Knox,  John,  on  the  affair  of  the  Rue  St. 

Jacques,  i  808,  807,  808;  his  sermon 

on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

Day,  and  his  denunciation  of  Charles 

IX.,  iL  550. 

E.. 

La  Court,  ii  509. 

Lacretelle.  M.,  estimates  the  Huguenots 
as  numoering  1,500,(X)0  souls,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  France,  ii 
159. 

La  Force,  Jacques  Nompar  de  Caumont, 
Duke  of,  his  wonderful  escape  in  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholoxfiew  s  Day,  ii 
472,  473. 

Lagebaston,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  ii  523. 

Lainez,  secona  general  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  makes  an  intemperate  speech  at 
Poissy,  i  586 ;  compares  the  Protestant 
ministen  to  apes  and  foxes,  i.  587. 
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Lambert,  Fnn^U,  fint  monk  oonveitod, 
i.  112;  his  history,  i  118;  hi*  impm- 
dent  appealB,  i  114 ;  his  marrisge  and 
his  death,  ib. 

Languedoc,  fifteen  oities  in  this  province 
receiye  JProtestant  ministers,  i.  420; 
the  ohildroi  ieam  religion  only  from  the 
Geneva  oateohism«  ib.;  of  twenty-two 
bishops  in  Lan^edoc,  all  bat  five  or  six 
non-residents,  ib. 

Languet,  Hubert,  his  description  of  the 
penecution  under  Francis  IL,  L  866: 
of  the  confusion  after  the  TumuH  of 
Amboise,  i  S97. 

Lansac,  a  special  ^ivoy  of  Charles  IX.  to 
Germany,  his  unscrupulous  misrqire- 
sentations,  ii  217,  218. 

**  Lansquenets,*^  i  11. 

Lasohene,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  decap- 
itated at  Paris,  ii  880. 

Laudonni^re,  Ren^  de,  leads  the  second 
colonial  expedition  to  Florida,  ii.  109; 
escapes  from  the  massacre  of  the  Hu- 

fuenots,  and  succeeds  in  returning  to 
'ranee,  ii.  200. 

Lausanne,  the  ^^Five  scholars  of,"  ar- 
rested, L.  283;  tried  and  executed,  i 
284,  tJ85. 

Leclcrc,  Jean,  a  wool-carder  of  Meaux, 
tears  down  a  papal  bull,  i.  87;  he  is 
branded,  i  88,  and  burned  alive  at 
Mctz,  i.  80. 

Leclerc,  Pierre,  a  minister  and  martyr  at 
Meaux,  i.  25:3,  255. 

Le  Coq,  his  evangelical  sermon,  i.  151. 

"LeDienleFort,"iL  341. 

Lefevrc  d'Etaples,  Jacques,  i  44,  67 ;  re- 
stores letters  to  France,  i  68 ;  his 
studies,  ib.  ;  devotion,  i.  69 ;  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pauline  epistles,  i.  70; 
foresees  tlie  Reformation^  ib.  ;  contro- 
versy with  Beda,  i.  71 ;  invited  to  Meaux, 
i.  73  ;  spiritual  progress  of,  i.  75 ;  trans- 
lates the  New  Testament,  L  77 ;  his  ex- 
ultation, L  79 ;  retires  to  Strasbourg,  L 
84-93  ;  tutor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  i. 
94 ;  librarian  at  Blois,  ib.  ;  hopes  en- 
tertained by  Aleander  respecting,  i.  94 ; 
mental  sufterings  and  death,  95,  96. 

Leicester,  Earl  oi,  ii  381,  397;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  him  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Bourbon,  ii.  399 ;  on  Charles 
IX.  and  the  massacre,  iL  559,  56(X 

Le  Labourcur,  on  the  massacre  of  Vassy, 
iL  24. 

Lent,  the  Pope's  bull  permitting  ^gs, 
butter,  and  cheese  to  oe  eaten  during 
the  fast,  condemned  by  parliament,  ana 
publicly  burned,  i.  286 ;  negligent  ob- 
servance of,  in  court  of  Charles  IX.,  L 
468. 

Leo  X.,  his  concordat,  i.  35.  36. 

Lran,  Viscount  de,  wounded  and  pur- 
sued into    the    room  of   Margaret  of 


Valols,  on  Bt.  BaiihdlQmew*8  Day,  ii 
467. 

L^ry,  Jean,  goes  to  Brasil  with  Ville^ 
gnon,  ana,  on  his  retain,  writes  a  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  i  9B2 ;  it  845, 
note ;  his  account  of  the  aiege  of  San- 
oerre,  ii  500,  501,  5M-50& 

"  Lettres  de  cachet,*"  iL  511. 

Lhomme,  or  Lhommet,  MArtin,  %  book- 
seller, hung  for  haviii|^  a  oopy  of  the 
*'  Tigre  **  in  his  possession,  L  m5l 

Libertine  partv,  the,  i  10^  22&. 

lieutenant  de  la  Mareachanearfe,  his  inef- 
fectual defence  and  death  on  fit.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  iL  474$. 

Ligny,  violence  at^  ii  240L 

LimoaaixL  Protestantism  in,  i  438L 

Limneil,  Isabean  de,  her  amurons  intrigue 
with  the  Prince  of  Oond^  ii  145,  3US. 

"  Lit  de  justice,**  i  18,  312  ^  u.  492. 

Liturgies  of  Fareland  Calvin,  L  375,  27S, 
341,  seq.,  515. 

lavry,  the  hermit  of,  i  02L 

Lom^nie,  Martial  de,  a  seontary  of  the 
king.  Marshal  Retz  obtains  bla  office 
and  his  estate  of  Versailles,  and  then 
causes  him  to  be  murdered,  ii  4S5. 

Longjumeau,  edict  of  pacification  of, 
March  23,  1568,  a  2;i4;  the  peace  op- 
posed by  Coligny,  and  favored  by 
Cond(^,  iL  235 ;  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sincerity  of  the  court,  ii.  236, 
237 ;  the  edict  thrown  into  the  fire  b^ 
Charles  IX.  in  the  parliament  house,  h. 
276. 

Longjumeau,  Sieur  de,  assault  upon  his 
house,  i.  476. 

Longueviile,  Duke  of,  prevents  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  from  extending 
to  Picardy,  ii.  526. 

Lorraine,  Charles,  Cardinal  of,  i.  2^1  ; 
he  exchanges  the  title  of  Cardinal  of 
Guise  for  that  of  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
L  209  ;  various  estimates  of  his  charac- 
ter, i  270,  271 ;  his  servility  toward 
Diana  of  Poitiersj  i  278  •  hypocrisy  to 
the  Swiss  envm's,  l  310 ;  his  conference 
with  Cardinal  Granvelle,  i  315 ;  his  great 
power  on  the  accession  of  Francis  11. ,  i, 
351 ;  indignation  of  the  people  against 
him  and  his  brother,  i.  375 ;  message  he 
receives  from  the  escaped  Huguenot 
prisoners  of  Tours,  i.  399;  perplex  ;ty 
of,  i.  413;  his  oolitic  speech  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  i.  4^ ;  his  hypocritical  as- 
surances to  Throkmorton,  i.  424,  note ; 
pasquinade  a^j^ainst^  L  447 ;  a  virulent 
pamphlet  against  him,  entitled  *'  Epis- 
tre  au  Tigre  de  la  Prance,"  i.  409,  444- 
448 ;  eflfrontery  of,  in  offering  to  repre- 
sent the  three  orders  at  the  States  Gen- 
eral, L  457 ;  favors  the  holding  of  the  Col- 
loqiiy  of  Poissy,  i.  495 :  he  meets  Bexa 
and  professes  to  be  well  satisfied,  i  508, 
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604;  bat  snlMeqiieDily  boMto  that  he 
overthrew  Besa  in  the  first  interriew, 
i  SOo :  his  speech  in  replv  to  Besa,  L 
528^  589 ;  he  demands  of  the  Hagoenot 
minieters  sabscription  to  the  Anffsbarg 
Oonfession,  i  5^;  retires  in  msgast 
from  Saint  Grermain,  L  565 ;  goes  with 
his  brothers  to  meet  the  Diike  of  WQr- 
tembcug  at  Sa^eme,  iL  18;  his  lying 
assaranoes,  ii  15^  16 ;  he  deoUres  him- 
self, on  oath,  guiltless  of  the  death  of 
any  man  for  religion's  sake,  ii  16:  he 
retams  to  Franoe  from  the  Ooonoil  of 
TrenL  and  nnsacoearfolly  seeks  the  ap- 
proYal  of  the  decrees,  ii  154 ;  his  wian- 
ffle  at  Melim,  Feb.,  1564,  with  Ghanoel- 
lor  L*Hospital,  ii  154, 155 ;  his  enooon- 
ter  with  Marshal  Montmorency  in  Paris, 
ii  166 ;  forbidden  by  Catharine  to  hold 
oommonioation  with  Granvelle  and 
Chantonnay,  ii.  181  j  he  disre^rds  the 
prohibition,  ib. ;  his  altercation  with 
KHospiUl  at  Monlins,  ii  186;  the 
Hogpenots  plan  to  seize  him.  ii  205; 
hitf%ight  to  Kheims,  ii  907 ;  he  invites 
Alya  to  enter  Franoe,  ii.  908 ;  his  plot 
revealed,  ii.  25^  960;  makes  another 
attack  opon  L*Iiospital,  and  is  prevent- 
ed by  Marshal  Montmorency  from  mak- 
ing a  bodily  assault,  ii.  264 ;  his  jealousy 
of  An)ou,  ii  839  ;  retires  from  court  at 
the  peace  of  Saint  Germain,  ii  868 ;  his 
rejoicing  at  Rome  over  the  news  of  tiie 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii 
581,532. 

Lorraine,  John,  first  Cardinal  of,  i  267 ; 
his  many  ecclesiastical  benefices,  ib. 

Lorraine,  Mary  of,  married  to  James  V. 
of  ScotUnd,  i  268. 

Lone,  La,  taken  prisoner  at  Jamac,  ii.  806, 
351 ;  killed  near  Montpellier,  ii  358. 

Louis  YIIL,  of  France,  confirms  the  privi- 
leges of  La  Rochelle,  ii  271. 

Louis  IX.,  St.  Louis,  disliked  in  Pe'rigord, 
i.  6 ;  his  Pragmatic  Sanction,  i.  26. 

Louis  XT.,  his  aversion  to  assembling  the 
States  General,  i  12;  consents  to  ab- 
roffate  the  Pragmatic  Sancti<m,  i  32 ; 
suDsequentl^jr  re-enacts  it,  i  33;  con- 
firms the  privileges  of  La  Rochdle,  ii. 
271. 

Louis  XU ,  re-enacts  the  Pkagmatic  Sanc- 
tion, i  35 ;  his  motto,  ib. ;  confirms  the 
the  privileges  of  La  Rochelle,  ii  271. 

Louise  de  Savoie,  mother  of  Francis  L,  i 
50,  60 ;  encourages  reformed  preachers, 
i  74;  regent,  i.  109;  change  in  her  at- 
titude, i.  110,  128. 

Lnde,  Count  of,  ii  824 

Luns,  Philippine  de,  a  vonng  lady  of 
wealth  ana  rank,  strangled  and  burned 
at  Paris,  i.  307. 

Lnsignan,  **  la  pncelle,**  taken  by  tiie  Hn- 
goMiotSy  ii  888. 


Luther,  his  teachings  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne,  i  108;  wide  circulation  of 
his  works,  i  112;  his  books  proscribed, 
ib. ;  his  letters  respecting  Melanohthon*s 

£rojected  visit  to  France,  i.  185,  186. 
utherans,"  rage  of  populace  of  Paris 
against,  i.  302. 

Lyon,  Jacques  du.  Seigneur  de  Grandfief, 
plots  to  surrender  La  Rochelle,  ii  617. 

Lyons,  frontier  town  at  accession  of 
Francis  L,  i  8;  council  of,  140;  in- 
spection of  books  at  great  fairs  of,  i 
^l ;  m  the  hands  of  Maligny,  i  427: 
besieged,  ii  102 1  Huguenots  accused  of 
poisoning  wells  in,  ii  159;  massacre  at, 
li  518,  seq. 


Macaulay,  Lord,  a  remark  ascribed  by 
him  to  Admiral  Goligny,  ii  468,  note. 

MacchiavelH's  U  Principe,  **the  Italian 
Bible,"  ii  552,  note. 

liackintosh,  Sir  James,  receives  from 
M.  de  ChAteaubriand  important  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii.  436. 

Macon,  persecution  at,  i  217. 

Madrid,  a  royal  country-seat,  ii  259L 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  declared  null,  i  136. 

Magic,  resort  to,  i  4& 

Maigret,  Friar  Aime,  preaches  at  Lyons, 
i  118. 

Malassise,  M.  de,  Henry  de  Mesmes,  ii 
a59,  368,  866. 

Maligny  seises  Lyons,  but,  not  being  sup- 
ported, fails  to  keep  the  place,  i  427. 

Ifalot,  Jean,  a  minirter  at  the  colloquy  of 
Poissy,  i  509. 

Malta,  siege  of,  by  the  Turks,  in  1565,  ii 
181. 

Mandelot,  M.  de.  Governor  of  Lyons,  ii. 
518 1  his  perplexity,  ii  514  ^  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  massacre  in  Lyons,  ii 
517;  a  suppliant  for  the  spoils  of  the 
Hu^penots,  ii  518. 

Mangm,  a  martyr  at  Meanx,  i.  254,  255. 

Mans,  Protestants  of,  plundered  or  killed, 
ii.  162. 

Mansfeld,  Count  ol    See  Wolrad. 

Marcel,  pr6vdt  des  marchands,  ii  488,  etc. 

Ifarch^-auz-pourceaux,  i.  46w 

Maroourt,  Antoine,  probable  author  of 
the  placard  of  1534,  i  164. 

**  Mardi  Gras,"  the  rising  of.  u.  685. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  IL,  bom  May  14,  iS^  her 
hand  declined  by  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
ii.  879;  proposed  marriage  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  ii  392;  the  proposal  comes 
from  the  Montmorencies,  li  394;  ab- 
surdity of  the  story  of  a  romantic  attach- 
ment of  Margaret,  in  1571,  to  Henry  of 
Guise,  ii  896),  note;  she  is  said  to  m  at 
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fizst  indiffiBreo^  afterward  aoxloaa  to 
marry  Henry  of  Navarre,  ii  8U6,  996 ; 
described  by  Jeanne  d^  Albrei,  iL  405 ; 
the  betrothal,  ii  426 ;  the  marriage,  iL 
427 ;  the  entertainment  in  the  LmiTre, 
iL  429 ;  on  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  ii.  466. 

Marillac,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  L  418;  hia 
speech  at  Fontainebleaa,  L  420,  421. 

Marlorat,    Ao^nstin,   a  prominent  Hn- 

faenot  mimster  at  the  CoUoqny  of 
'oissy,  L  509;  in  the  Conference  of 
Saint  Germain,  i.  539;  he  is  hnn^  by 
order  of  the  Parliament  of  Ronen,  iL  80. 

Maromme,  Ijanrent  de^  a  leader  of  the 
morderers  at  Rouen,  iL  520,  521. 

Marot,  Clement,  i.  42;  his  %ht  to  Fer- 
rara,  L  179. 

Marsac,  Lonis  de,  his  words  at  the  stake, 
i.2TU 

Marshala,  remonstrance  of  the,  ii  266. 

MartignM.  Sebastian  of  Loxembnxg,  Vla- 
connt  ot,  it  841 ;  his  impietjr,  ib.,  note. 

Martin  Theodorio.  of  Beaayais,  his  de- 
gies  OD  Louis  cie  Berqain,  i.  157;  re- 
marks respecting  Barthelemi  Milon,  i. 
IT2. 

Martyr,  Peter,  or  Pietro  Martiro  Ver- 
migli,  a  native  of  Florence  and  a  re- 
former, invited  to  the  CoUoqny  of  Pois- 
sy,  i.  4m ;  his  arrival,  L  527 ;  his  speech, 
i.  5;^) ;  takes  part  in  the  Conference  of 
Saint  Germain,  i.  539;  his  candid  paper, 
i.  540. 

Martyrs,  Protestant,  constancy  of,  L  177; 
ingenious  contrivance  for  prolonging 
their  sufTeringH,  ib. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  wife  of  Francis  IL, 
i.  :i47;  ii.  146,  545. 

MaKB,  Roman  Catholic,  songs  against,  iL 
l!il,  Bcq. 

MuRHacre,  of  Protestants  in  Holy  Week, 
ir,Ol,  i.  474;  of  Vassy,  March  1,  1562, 
li.  22;  of  Sens,  April  12,  154)2,  ii.  46, 
55;  of  Orange,  Jtme  5,  1562,  iL  49;  of 
Toulouse,  ii.  52-54 ;  of  Troyes,  ii.  128, 
121) ;  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Nismes,  iL 
224,  225 ;  in  prisons  of  Orleans,  Aug. 
21,  156<»,  ii.  :.26;  of  the  garrison  of  Ra- 
hasteins,  ii.  IMM  ;  at  Paris  (see  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day)  ;  of  Mcauz, 
Aug.  25  and  26,  1572,  iL  5a5-507;  of 
Troyes,  Sept.  4,  1572,  iL  507,  508;  of 
Orleans,  iL  508  seq.;  of  Hourges,  Sept. 
12,  1572,  iL  511,  512;  of  Angers,  iL  512, 
h\',\;  of  Lyons,  iL  51^^18;  of  Ronen, 
Sept.,  1572,  ii.  51'.)^21  ;  of  Toulouse,  iL 
521,522;  of  Bordeaux,  Oct.,  15?2,  ii. 
522-524 ;  why  the  massacre  is  not  uni- 
versal, iL  524,  525;  cases  of  mercy,  iL 
526,  527. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  in 
Paris,  the  (question  of  its  premeditation, 
chapter  zvii.  passim ;   La  Huguerye's 


stfttementa,  ii.  «»,  4d4 ;  a  ligiiifioaot 
mock  oombat,  ii  431;  the  plan  as 
sketched  by  Anjov,  ii  4S8  seq.;  Sal- 
viati^s  tef>timony  respeeting  the  want  of 
premeditation  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  king,  u.  435, 496;  Coligny  wownled, 
ii  437;  Catharine  and  Anjoa  resolve 
npon  extreme  meaanrea,  ii  446;  the 
blood  oonncil,  ii  447,  aeti. ;  Chaiiea  re^ 
Inctantly  consents,  ii  44V ;  few  viciiiM 
selected  at  first,  ii  450 ;  rdiigioaa  hatred 
as  a  motive,  ii  452 ;  precaniiosia  taken, 
ib. ;  the  municipal  ofEoen  of  I^uia  called 
in,  ii  454 ;  murder  of  CaUgny,  ii  457, 
seq. ;  of  Hngnenot  leaders  in  the  Louvre, 
ii  465,  seq.;  on  the  signal-b^  from  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  iinwsa<  m  becomes 
general,  ii  470;  the  pari  taken  by  the 
courtiers  and  the  toytl  guard,  ii  471 ; 
pitiless  butchery,  ii  474 ;  ahameleoancss 
of  the  court  ladiea,  ii  476 ;  wonderful 
escanea,  ii  477 ;  the  dead  bodies  buried 
by  the  municipality  of  Paria.  ii  484; 
the  massacre  not  at  first  a  popular  move- 
ment, iL  484,  485;  pillage  of  the  nch, 

I      ii.  485 ;  action  of  the  municipal  officers, 

I  iL  486 ;  ineffectual  orders  issued  to  lay 
down  arms,  iL  487 ;  miracle  of  the  haw- 
thorn of  the  Cimetiere  d«  Innocents,  iL 

'      488 ;  number  of  the  victims  in  Paris,  ii. 

I  489;  speech  of  the  king  at  the  *"lit  de 
justice,"  iL  4\f2 ;  servility  of  parliament, 

I      iL  41W;  Coligny's  memorj'  declared  in- 

I  famous,  iL  496;  the  verbal  ordenfs  ii. 
502;  two  kinds  of  Jett<n»  i^ent  out,  iL 

I      504;    uncertain  number  of  victims,  ii. 

I     5:w. 

Masso,  an  agent  in  the  massacre  at  LvoD^ 
!      ii.  5C)4,  note,  514,  516. 
'  Matignon,  M.  de,  saves  the  Protestants  of 
I      Caen  and  Alcn^on  from  massacre,  ii. 
I      52(5. 

Maubert,  Place,  ii.  329. 
,  Maiircvel  murders  De  Mouy,  iL  387 ;   he 
j      is  rewarded  with  the  collar  of  the  order, 
iL   338;  wounds  Admiral  Coiiguy,  ii. 
I      438, 4:^0. 

I  *'  Mauvais  Carbons,"  highwaymen,  i.  44. 
!  Maximilian,  ErojM^ror  of  Germany,  styles 
I      the  French  king  ^'aking  of  asses,"  L 
I      14;  iL  360,  etc. 

May,  Dn,  attempts  to  assassinate  Admi- 
I      ral  Colignv,  ii.  194. 
Maycnne,  Cnarles^  Dnke  of.  son  of  Fran- 
cis, Duke  o£  Guise,  ii.  324 
May  net,  a  Huguenot  member  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Rouen,  ii.  519. 
Mazurier,  Martial,  L  75,  82,  90,  91. 
Medici  family,  the,  is  repute<l  to  be  des- 
tined to  be  fatal  to  Christendom,  L  .'>*iU 
Meaux,  Reformation  at,  i.  67  seq.,  74.  75, 
83,  8t),  92 ;  new  pt»rsecutions  at,  i.  25;^ ; 
the  "Fourteen  of  Meaux,"  i.  2.54;  their 
execution,  i.  255 ;  iconocJasm  at,  ii.  68 ; 
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ooDieqaent  aeyerity  of  the  Paxliament 
of  Paris,  ib.;  masaaore  at,  Ang.  25  and 
26,  1572,  ii  505-507. 

MedaU,  oommemoratiye  of  the  junction 
of  the  Huguenots  and  their  German  al- 
lies, ii  318 ;  of  the  battles  of  Jamac 
and  Monoontoor,  ii  Si6,  note ;  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii 
f;32,  5:{3,  559. 

Melanohthon,  i  43 ;  answers  the  Sorbon- 
ne*s  condemnation  of  Lather,  i  109 ; 
visited  by  a  French  a^ent,  i  160 ;  draws 
up  a  plui  of  reconciliation,  ib. ;  his  ex- 
travagant concessions,  L  161 ;  his  own 
misgivings,  i  1^;  his  plan  makes  a 
favorable  impression  on  Francis  L,  ib.; 
is  entreated  to  come  to  France,  i  l& ; 
his  perplexity,  i.  ISHx  he  is  lormall^ 
inviied  by  Francis,  and  consents,  l 
lb4;  but  fails  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  i.  185 ;  his 
chsgrin,  i  186;  his  articles  reprobated 
by  the  Sorbonne,  i  187;  approves  of 
the  execution  of  Servetus,  i  ¥12. 

Henendes,  or  Melendez,  de  Abila,  sent  by 
Philip  II.  to  destroy  the  Huguenot  set- 
tlements in  Florida,  ii  200 ;  nis  cruelty 
and  success,  ib. 

Meroenaiy  troops,  i  11. 

**Mereuriale,"  nature  of,  i  381 ;  Henry  IL 
goes  in  person  to  one  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  June  10,  1559,  332;  that  of 
June  23,  1561,  i  480,  seq. 

M^rindol,  some  inhabitants  of,  summoned 
to  Aix,  i  235 ;  the  infamous  **  Arret  de 
M.-rinJol,"  November  18,  1540,  i  236; 
preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect,  i 
237  ;  it  is  delayed  by  friendly  interpo- 
sition, i.  238;  the  place  is  taken  and 
destroyed,  i.  217. 

Merle,  d'^Auoign^,  a  singular  mistake  of, 
L  2iX). 

Merlin,  Jehan  Reymond,  a  Protestant 
pastor,  at  the  Uollo(](ay  of  Poissy,  i 
hiiO ;  counsels  moderation  to  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  ii.  149 ;  chaplain  of  Colign^, 
it  440,  457;  his  wonderful  escape,  li 
477. 

Mcru,  a  younger  Montmorency,  ii  441, 
note,6!l^ 

Me'MUgnac,  Huguenot  loss  at,  ii  384. 

Metz,  labors  of  Jean  Chatellain  at,  i.  114 ; 
anger  of  the  people  at  his  execution,  i 
116. 

*'  MicheUde,*"  the,  at  Nismes,  a  224,  225. 

Milhan-en-Bonergpe,  calls  for  ministers, 
i  479;  the  entire  population  becomes 
Protestant,  ii.  147 ;  refutes  to  admit  a 
garrison^  ii  250;  a  Hnsuenot  place  of 
refuge,  li  280 ;  noliticu  Huguenot  as- 
■embly  at,  ii.  600;  second  assembly, 
Dec.  17,  1573,  at  which  the  scheme  of 
organization  is  perfected,  ii  617-619. 

Miracles  popular,  i  57;   miracle  of  the 


hawthorn  tree  of  the  Gimeti^re  dea  In- 
nocents, ii  486. 

Milon,  Barth^emi,  a  paralytic,  executed, 
i  172;  remarks  of  Martin  Theodoric,  of 
Beaovais,  respecting,  ib. 

Minard,  President,  assassination  of,  i  370. 

Ministers,  Protestant,  the  popular  clamor 
for,  i  479 ;  their  moderation,  479,  480 ; 
the  demand  unabated  for,  ii  148. 

Mirabel,  a  Huguenot  leader,  ii  348. 

Mirambeau,  a  Huguenot  negotiator,  ii 
623. 

Miron,  the  Duke  of  Anjou^s  confession 
to,ii433. 

Mole,  La,  one  of  the  party  of  the  Poli- 
tiques,  ii.  626 ;  he  is  executed  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  ii  628,  629. 

Monastic  orders  incur  cont^npt,  i  60. 

Monclar,  Viscount  of.  ii  230,  35a 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  Oct  3, 1560,  ii  832 
seq.;  exultation  of  the  Roman  OsthoUo 
party  after,  ii  836 ;  medals  struck  at 
Home,  ib.,  note ;  extravagant  action  of 
parliamenl  ii  337. 

Money  coinea  by  the  Huguenots,  with  the 
name  and  arms  of  Charles  IX.,  ii  219. 

Mons,  capture  of,  by  Count  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, ii  412. 

Montagut,  or  Montaigu,  Viscount  of,  ii 
230,  note. 

Montargis,  the  residence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  affords  a  safe  refuge  to  the 
Hnguenots,  ii.  73,  327*  flight  of  Hu- 
^enots  from  Montaigis  to  Sanoerre, 
li.  328. 

Montauban,  the  Protestants  of,  being 
maligned,  vindicate  their  loyalty,  i.  4b0 ; 
beg  tnat  no  more  ex-monks  be  sent  in- 
to France  as  Protestant  ministers,  ib.; 
iconoclasm  at,  i  485,  486 ;  it  refuses  to 
admit  a  garrison  in,  1568^  ii  250;  a 
Huguenot  place  of  refuge,  li  280 ;  Co- 
ligny  at,  li  349;  becomes,  through 
Regnier*8  agency,  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold, ii  574 ;  poUtical  Huguenot  assem- 
bly atj  ii  600 ;  it  provides  lor  a  military 
organization  of  uie  Huguenots,  ib. 

Montb^liard,  Farel  at,  i.  117. 

Montbrun,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Toumon, 
a  Huguenot  leader,  in  the  OomtAt  Ve- 
naissm,  etc.,  i.  414 ;  ii  226,  230,  284, 
848,  526;  his  expk>its  in  Dauph^y,  ii 
621,622. 

Mont  de  Manan,  ii  851. 

Montecuccoli,  Count  of.  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  the  dauphin,  Francis,  and 
drawn  asunder  by  four  horses,  i  259. 

Mont^limart,  Huffuenots  of,  i  404. 

Montereul,  Clau^  a  curate,  active  in  the 
massacre  of  Rouen,  ii.  520. 

Montesquieu,  captain  of  Anjou^s  guards, 
treacherously  murders  the  Prmoe  of 
Cond^,  ii  302. 

Montferrand,  M.  de^  Governor  of  Bor- 
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deaox,  ii  58S ;  his  bratal  boast  before 
the  parlisment  that  he  had  lolled  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  iL 
524. 

Montgomery,  Gkibriel,  Count  of,  captain 
of  the  Sootoh  ffaard,  mortally  wounds 
Henry  IL  in  the  toomament,  L  889; 
oommands  the  Protestants  at  Rouen, 
ii  78 ;  escapes  with  D'Andelot  to  La 
Boohcdle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
civil  war,  ii  281,  S82;  throws  himself 
into  St  Jean  d'Angely,  ii  312 ;  takes 
for  the  Hngnennts  a  great  part  of  B^am, 
ii  823 ;  goes  to  Goligny*8  assistance,  ii. 
882 ;  his  raids,  ii  349,  451 ;  escapes 
from  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  ii  481-483;  obtains  help  from 
England  for  La  RooheUe,  ii  588 ;  Qneen 
Elizabeth*s  interest  in  him,  ib. :  he  lands 
in  Normandy,  ii  680 ;  takes  Uafentan, 
ib.;  is  taken  prisoner  at  Domfront,  ii 
681 ;  delight  ox  Catharine  de*  Medici,  ii 
631,  682 ;  his  sentence  and  execution,  ii 
638 ;  his  constancy,  ii  684. 

Montigny  V  remark  as  to  the  Bargundians, 
ii  1«5. 

Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  his  speech 
in  the  assembly  of  notables  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  i.  418,  419 ;  his  description  of  the 
Protestant  ministers,  i  4<X3,  418 ;  his 
evangelical  preaching,  i.  469;  confers 
with  the  Protestants  at  Poissy,  i.  588 ; 
Cardinal  Lorraine^s  reference  to  him  in 
the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  ii.  8 ;  at  the 
Conference  of  Saint  Germain,  ib.;  he  is 
erroneously  credited  with  writing  Con- 
de's  reply  to  the  Triumvirs,  etc..  i.  61, 
64 ;  he  is  sent  to  secure  the  election  of 
Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  i.  552 ; 
his  embarrassment,  i.  553,  560,  note; 
his  success,  i.  592,  593. 

Montluc,  Blaise  de,  a  cruel  general,  ii.  51, 
52 ;  at  Toulouse,  ii.  53,  54 ;  is  praised 
by  Pius  IV.  for  his  part  in  the  massa- 
cre, ii  54 ;  his  conversation  with  Alva 
at  the  Bayonne  conference,  ii  171  ; 
breaks  down  Coligny's  bridge  of  boats, 
ii.  350;  accuses  Damville,  iL  352;  suc- 
ceeds in  Btam,  iL  361,  574. 

Montmorency,  Anne  de,  Grand  Master 
and  Constable,  i.  261 ;  his  ancient  fam- 
ily and  valor,  i  263 ;  his  cruelty,  i  263. 
264  :  his  unpopularity,  i.  264  ;  disgraceti 
by  Francis  I. ,  but  recalled  by  Henry  IL 
i.  265 ;  opposes  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles,  i  297 ;  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  St  Qnentin,  i 
302 ;  favors  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bre'pis,  i.  322;  his  fall  from  power  at 
the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  L  IW7  ;  re- 
tires to  his  estates,  i  352,  35:i;  his 
wealth,  ib;  indignation  of  Catharine 
de*  Medici  with  him,  i  352  ;  his  disgust 
at  the  progress  of  Protestantism  and 


the  popular  demand  for  restitoftioii,  i 
469;  joms  in  the  triumvirate,  notwitb- 
stsnding  his  8on*s  remonstcBnoes,  i  470, 
471 ;  disappointment  of  the  Protestants 
at,  i  47U,  note ;  his  ezploits  at  Paris  m 
buming  the  Protestant  preaehiiig^>laoes 
earn  him  the  title  of  **  le  Capitaue  Brfi- 
lebanc,"  ii  9t7 ;  is  taken  pnaoner  at  the 
battle  of  Drenx,  ii  94 ;  1m  espouses  the 
defence  of  Coligny,  ii  185;  he  takes 
sides  against  Cardinal  Lorraine  at  Me- 
Inn,  ii.  155;  opposes  the  nuncio's  de- 
msnd  that  the  red  cm  be  taken  away 
from  Cardinal  Ch&tillon.  ii.  182,  188; 
at  the  Conference  of  La  Chapelle  Ssint 
Denis  declares  that  the  kinff  wiU.  not 
tolerate  two  relig^ions,  ii  211;  he  is 
mortaU]|r  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Saint 
Denis,  ii  215;  three  tameu  a  prisoner 
in  previous  wars,  ib.,  note ;  his  charac- 
ter and  exploits,  ii.  216 :  his  conduct  on 
entering  La  Bochelle,  iL  273.  See  Tri- 
umvirs. 

Mcmtmoreney,  Francis  de.  Marshal,  eld- 
est son  of  the  constable,  remonstrates 
with  his  father  on  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate,  i.  470;  he  is  temporarily 
removed  from  the  governorship  of  Paris, 
ii  3:2;  his  inability  to  check  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  turbulent  mob,  ii  97 ;  es- 
pouses Coligny 's  defence,  ii  135 ;  takes 
energetic  measures  with  the  Parisians, 
ii.  166;  his  encounter  with  Cardinal 
Lorraine,  ii  166, 167;  he  brings  Coligny 
to  Paris,  ii.  167  ;  proclaims  the  edict  of 
Amboise  by  public  crier,  ii  180;  hol- 
low reconciliation  with  the  Guises,  ii 
184;  at  Saint  Denis,  ii  214;  his  retort 
to  Catharine  de'  M'^dicL,  when  Santa 
Croce  demands  the  surrender  of  Cardi- 
nal Chatillon  to  the  Pope,  ii  22^.^;  re- 
monstrance of,  ii  255 ;  reply  to  Coligny, 
ii.  328 ;  proposes  the  marriage  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  to  Margaret  oi  Valois,  ii. 
894  ;  his  honorable  reception  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  399;  Charles's  estimate 
of,  ii  409 ;  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  ii. 
628. 

Montp^zat,  M.  de,  ii  523. 

Montpellier,  gathering  of  Huguenots  for 
worship  in  the  large  school-rooms,  i.  42S, 
429 ;  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  intro- 
duces a  garrison,  whereupon  the  Prot- 
estants rise  and  strip  the  churches,  i. 
5(53,  564 ;  the  consuls  write  to  Greiieva 
to  double  their  corps  of  Protestant 
ministers,  ii.  148. 

Montpensier,  the  Dnke  of,  at  the  Bayonne 
conference,  ii  170;  incites  the  massa- 
cre of  Protestants,  ii  476,  529. 

Montpipeau,  the  *' tears"  of,  ii  418, 
419. 

Montreal,  iL  3")9. 

Montsorean,  M.  de,  his  letter  to  Puigail- 
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lard,  ii  508 ;  he  treaoheroiuly  miizden 
M.  de  la  Biri^.  ii  512. 

Morata,  Olympia.  ner  precooityf  i  2M, 

Morel,  FFKncois  de,  a  minister  at  the  Ool- 
loqay  of  Pousy,  i  509. 

Homaa,  craelty  of  Huguenoti  at,  iL  50, 
51. 

Homier,  Andr^  an  ^ohevin,  heada  the 
marderen  of  liyons,  ii  515. 

Mortier,  Do,  a  pnvy  coancillor,  refnaet  to 
Bgn  the  sentenoe  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Cond^,  L  440. 

Morrilliere,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  a  akilfnl 
negotiator^  fail  noble  words  on  stcaight- 
forward  diplomacy,  ii  104,  note :  royal 
enToy,  ii  210,  265,  265,  868;  replies  to 
Colignr^s  memorial,  ii.  417,  note. 

Mothe  F^n^lon,  La,  French  ambassador 
in  England,  Ms  reoommendation  of  the 
Doke  of  Anjou,  ii  879;  his  perplexity 
in  defending  the  massacre,  ii.  541 ;  de- 
clares himself  ashamed  to  be  counted  a 
Frenchman,  ii.  548 ;  his  cold  reception 
by  Queen  Blizabetb,  ib. ;  confesses  that 
he  is  not  believed,  ii.  545 ;  he  is  instruct- 
ed to  press  the  suit  of  Alencon  for 
Queen  Elizabeth's  hand,  ii.  606. 

MotlcT,  Mr.  J.  L.,  a  289.  note^  587. 

Monchy,  De,  ap<^ogizes  tor  using  French 
language,  i.  56 ;  at  the  Conference  of 
Saint  Germain,  ii  7 ;  his  delight  at  its 
dismissal,  ii  8. 

Moulin,  Charles  Dn,  a  jurist,  writes  an 
able  treatise  against  the  Council  of 
Trent,  \l  155,  i5j. 

Moulins,  the  assembly  of  notables  at,  in 
1566,  ii.  188 ;  alleged  plan  of  the  ''SicU- 
ian  Vespers  **  to  be  executed  at,  ib. ;  re- 
conciliation of  Coligny  and  the  Guises, 
and  of  the  Montmorenoies  and  Guises 
at,  ii  184 ;  fresh  encounter  of  Cardinal 
Lorraine  and  Chancellor  L*Uospital  at, 
u.  185, 186. 

MouTaos,  a  Huguenot  leader  in  Provence, 
i  407;  his  message  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  i  408 ;  ii  226,  280,  284. 

Mony,  M.  de^  ii.  815,  838 ;  murdered  by 
Maurevel,  li  887. 

Mucidan,  ii  312. 

Muntz,  on  Clemangis,  i  64. 

Murderer,  the,  of  a  Huguenot  rescued,  ii 

Vi. 

Nan<^y,  captain  of  the  guard,  superin- 
tends the  butchery  of  the  Huguenot 
leaders  in  the  Louvre,  ii.  466^ 

Nantes,  the  Protestants  of,  not  to  be 
compelled  to  hang  tapestry  on  Corpus 
Chnsti  Day,  ii  164;  the  municipality 
of,  refuses  to  massacre  the  Protestants, 
ii529. 

NantouiUet,  the  aflkir  of,  ii.  508, 500,  note. 


Nassau,  Louis,  Count  of,  brother  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  enters  France  with 
the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  ii  815;  at 
Monoontour,  ii.  888,  885,  864 ;  confers 
with  Charles  IX.  and  urges  him  to 
espouse  the  oause  of  the  Netherlands, 
ii  884,  885 ;  captures  Mons  and  Valen- 
ciennes, ii  412 ;  receives  from  Charles 
IX.  assurances  of  hdp  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii  600 ;  his  death,  ii  610. 

Navarre  conquexed  by  the  Spanish,  i 
107;  Uttie  left  to  the  king,  ilOa 

Navarre,  Bastard  of,  taken  prisoner  at 
Jamac,  ii  806. 

Navarre,  Antoine  de  Bouxbon-Venddme, 
King  of,  husband  of  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
favors  the  Beformation,  i  818 ;  rejects 
Montmorenoy^s  advances^  i  852;  his 
irresolution  and  pusillanimity,  i  854, 
855 ;  wants  indemnity  for  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  i  856 ;  is  received  at  court 
with  studied  discourtesy,  ib. ;  is  deaf 
to  remonstrance,  i  857;  meets  fresh 
indignity,  i  858;  his  irresolution  em- 
barrasses Montlnrun  at  Lyons,  i  427 ; 
invites  Bexa  to  N^rac,  i  481 ;  his  short- 
lived zeal,  i  483;  pressure  upon  him 
and  Condi  to  force  them  to  come  to 
Orleans,  ib. ;  his  concessions,  i  488 ;  at 
Limoges,  the  Huguenot  gentary  offer  him 
aid,  i  484 ;  he  dismisses  his  escort  i 
435 ;  his  infatuation,  ib. ;  resches  Or- 
leans, i  486 ;  is  treated  almost  like  a 
prisoner,  ib. ;  his  danger,  i.  440 ;  makes 
an  iniominions  compact  with  Catharine 
de*  Medici  lust  before  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis II. ,  i  444 ;  his  opportunity  at  Charles 
IX.'s  accession,  i  4ol ;  his  contemptible 
character,  ib. ;  his  humUiation,  i  466 ; 
he  receives  more  consideration  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bold  demands  of  the 
ParticuUur  Estates  of  Psris,  i  467 ;  his 
assurances  to  M.  Gluck,  the  Dsnish 
ambassador,  that  he  would  have  the 
gos|>2el  preached  throughout  France,  ib. ; 
he  invites  Besa  to  the  CoUoouy  of 
Poissy,  i  494 ;  his  urgency,  i  406 ;  he 
is  plied  by  the  arts  of  the  papal  Imte, 
i  o58;  his  apostasy,  ii.  9;  his  derance 
of  Guise  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy, 
ii  27 ;  and  Beza^s  reply,  ii  28 ;  has  be- 
come **aU  Spanish  now,*'  ii.  29;  seizes 
CSiarles  IX.  and  brings  him  back  to 
Paris,  ii  86 ;  he  is  mortaUv  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Bouen,  ii.  79 ;  his  last  hours 
and  death,  ii  81 ;  his  character,  ii  82 ; 
extravagant  eulogy  of  De  Thou,  ii  {<8 ; 
monmiuK  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  ib.  * 
his  delight  at  the  prospective  marria0B 
of  his  son  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  ii.  8^. 

Navarre,  Henry  of,  son  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon-Vendfime  and  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  afterward 
Henry  Iv.  of  France,  bom  Dea  14, 155a 
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Takes  mri  in  » toomunent  at  the  B»- 
yoane  Conferenoe,  iL  ITV ;  remonstntei 
against  the  perfidy  displayed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  murder  of 
Conde  and  other  Protestants  at  Jamac, 
il  805;  with  his  cousin  Oond^  he  be- 
comes nominid  general-in-<^uef  of  the 
Hogaenots,  iL  814 ;  they  are  nicknamed 
**  the  admiral^B  pages,"  ib. ;  at  Moncon- 
tour,  ii  884 ;  proposed  marriage  of  Hen  - 
ry  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  ii  8ti0  seq. ; 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  he  becomes 
King  of  Navarre,  June  \k,  1573,  ii  408 ; 
the  papal  dispensation  delayed,  ii  410 ; 
the  be&othal,  ii  4S6 ;  the  marriage,  ii 
427 ;  a  significant  mock  combat,  ii.  481 ; 
complains  to  the  kiiig  of  the  attack  on 
Goligny,  ii  489;  his  name  not  on  the 
proscriptiye  roll,  ii  451;  he  is  sum- 
moned by  Charles  IX.  and  ordered  to 
abjnre  the  Protestant  religion,  ii  468 ; 
his  very  humble  reply,  ii.  4o0  j  nis  name 
associated  with  the  royal  family  as  hay- 
ing been  an  object  of  the  pretended 
Huguenot  conspiracy,  ii  490 ;  nis  forced 
conversion,  ii.  498,  499  ;  his  submission 
accepted  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  recognised, 
ii.  5(H> ;  he  re-establishes  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Bi^am,  ib. ;  attempts 
flight,  ii.  ()25,  627 ;  his  examination  and 
defence,  ii  6^,  028. 
Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of, 
daughter  of  Henry,  King  of  Navarre, 
and  Margaret  of  Angonlcme,  sister  of 
Francis  1.,  marrit-s  Autoine  of  Bour- 
bon-Vcndome.  i.  'A\li\  reluctantly  em- 
braces the  JJeformation,  i.  431,  43  J ;  her 
constancy,  li.  10  ;  her  letter  to  the  Car- 
dinal of  Armagnac,  ii.  S2  ;  she  is  cited 
to  Rome  and  threatened  with  deixjsition 
as  a  heretic,  Sept.  2S,  15(i3,  ii  141  ;  the 
royal  council  protestH  against  the  in- 
fraction of  national  liberties,  and  the 
insult  to  royalty,  ii.  142 ;  she  establishes 
the  Reformation  in  Beam,  ii.  14^ ;  meets 
much  oi)poMtion,  ii.  149;  Spanish  and 
other  plots  against,  ii  150;  a  plot  to 
kidnap  her  and  her  children,  li.  150, 
151  ;  goes  to  La  Rochello  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  civil  war,  ii.  281  ;  her 
spirited  letters,  ib.  ;  her  words  on  Con- 
de^s  death,  ii.  303;  her  courage  after 
the  battle  of  Jamac,  ii.  311  ;  her  offices 
after  the  defeat  of  Moncontour,  ii.  347 ; 
negotiates  with  Catharine  de'  Medici 
for  peace,  ii.  356 ;  her  letter  warning 
the  queen  mother  respecting  the  obser- 
vance of  the  peace,  li.  373,  and  note ; 
her  reply  to  the  royal  propi^sal  of  a  mar- 
riage of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  Margaret 
of  Valois,  ii  o*9.") ;  she  becomes  more  fa- 
vorable to  it,  ii.  4(i3;  her  solicitude,  ii. 
404;  she  is  treated  with  tantalizing  in- 


aiiioarity,  iK  ;  ahe  is  abooked  at  the 
morals  of  the  oonrt,  ii  405 ;  she  goes  to 
Pans,  ii  406 ;  her  Ust  illness  and  death, 
ii  406,  407;  the  story  that  she  was 
poisoned,  ii  407 ;  her  character  and  mo- 
tives tnanoed  by  the  M^moirss  inedits 
de  Michel  de  la  Ruguerre,  ii  424. 

Navarre,  Margaret  ol  cee  Angooleme, 
Margaret  of. 

Navy,  French,  i  IL 

Negotiations  lor  peaoe  of  St  Germain,  ii. 
356  seq. 

Nemonra,  Dnchess  ol  See  ESste,  Anne  d\ 

Nemonrs,  Dnke  of,  fails  to  keep  his  wotd 

E^  ^  to  the  Baion  de  Castelnaa,  i 
389:  marries  the  widow  of  the 
e  of  Onise,  and  oppresses  the  Prot- 
estants of  Lvonnais  and  Danphiny,  ii 
2>^ ;  praised  by  Pins  V .  in  a  speoial 
brief,  ib.;  his  jealousy  of  Anmale,  ii 
817. 

Nevers,  Dnke  of,  at  the  blood  oonnoiL  ii 
447. 

New  Testament,  the,  translated  by  Le- 
fcvre,  i  77. 

New  York,  Huguenot  church  of,  i  345. 

Nicodcmites,  the,  i  2^,  .538,  539. 

Niort,  ii  283,  337,  3:^,  361. 

Niquet,  Spire,  a  poor  bookbinder,  roasted 
in  a  fire  made  of  his  own  books,  in  the 
massacre  of  Paris,  ii.  474. 

NismcH,  great  concourse  of  the  Huguenots 
of,  i  407;  Huguenots  guard  the  gates, 
i.  438 ;  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics 
by  the  Protestants,  known  as  the 
"  Michelade,"  ii.  224  ;  brilliant  capture 
of,  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  third  civil 
war,'ii  345,  346;  in  Protestant  hands, 
in  1572,  ii  57: J,  574;  obtains  a  truce, 
ii  599. 

Normandy,  progress  of  Protestantism  in, 
i.  287 ;  burdens  of  taxation  in,  i.  313 ; 
popular  awakening  in,  i  408 ;  Admiral 
Colignys  successes  in  (Feb.,  15<>3),  ii. 
99.     See  Rouen. 

Non-residence  of  clergy,  Claude  Haton 
on,  i  457. 

Norris,  Sir  Henry,  English  ambassador, 
on  the  murder  of  Protestants  in  Paris, 
ii.  249 ;  on  the  condition  of  the  French 
court,  ii.  255. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  his  rebellion, 

ii  :i'>a 

Nostradamus,  predictions  of,  i  47;  ii 
(Ki6. 

Notables,  aswmblies  of,  i.  13 ;  assembly 
at  Fontainebleau,  i  415. 

None,  Franyois  de  la,  justifies  Conde*s 
military  conduct  in  evacuating  Paris, 
ii.  3:^ ;  his  description  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Huguenot  army,  ii.  6(5,  67 ;  on 
the  irresistible  desire  for  peace  in  1.568, 
ii.  235;  taken  prisoner  at  Jamac,  ii. 
306;  also  at  Moncontour,  ii  835;  his 
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■Qoceu  at  Sainte  Gemme,  iL  861,  884 ; 
he  u  sent  by  Charles  IX.  to  treat  wiUi 
La  Rochelle,  iL  579;  he  is  badly  re- 
ceived, ii.  580;  he  \»  sabseqnently 
ohosen  leader,  ii.  581 ;  he  retires  when 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  disappears, 
iL  587;  persuades  the  Huguenots  to 
enter  upon  the  fifth  leligioas  war,  1574, 
iLtf23. 

O. 

Oath  to  be  exacted  of  the  Hngnenots,  iL 
257. 

Ossais  D\  Cardinal,  u.  401. 

Obedience,  spirit  o^  pervading  all  classes, 
L  8. 

CEoolampadius,  his  correspondence  with 
Lef^vre,  i.  8& 

Official,  or  vicar,  duties  of,  L  53. 

Olaegui,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, reports  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  to 
the  provinces,  ii  505. 

Olivetanns,  or  Oliv^tan,  Pierre  Robert, 
translates  the  Bible  for  the  Vaudois,  L 
238. 

Olivier,  Chancellor,  at  first  refuses  to  seal 
the  royal  commission  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  making  him  lieutenant-general 
of  Fbnftnce,  with  absolute  powers,  L  890 ; 
his  remark  as  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  death,  L  411,  412. 

OppMe,  Jean  Meynier,  Baron  d*,  first 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  1. 
24a,  seq.;  his  death,  L  25a 

Orange,  city  and  principality  of,  L  4^  66 ; 
origin  of  Protestantism  in,  ii.  4S ;  great 
regret  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ib.  ; 
massacre  of  Protestants  at,  iL  49 ;  tiie 
inhabitants  reconciled  by  Charles  IX. 
to  those  of  the  Comt&t  Venaissin,  iL 
165 ;  infringement  upon  the  peace  at, 
iL  873 ;  included  m  the  Huguenot 
scheme  of  organization,  iL  618;  plun- 
dered bv  M.  de  Glanda^e,  iL  620. 

Orange,  William  the  Suent,  Prince  of. 
learns  from  Henry  IL  the  designs  oz 
Philip  and  himself  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  L  825 ;  attempts 
to  assist  the  Huguenots,  ii  288;  ont- 
generalled  by  Alva,  ib.^  enters  France 
and  terrifies  the  court,  iL  289;  the  in- 
subordination of  his  troops  compels 
him  to  retire,  ib.;  his  declaration,  iL 
290;  re-enters  France  with  the  Duke  of 
Denx-Ponts,  ii  815 ;  goes  to  G^ermany 
to  obtain  reinforcements  for  Coiigny, 
ii  832,  864. 

Ordinances,  royal.    See  Edicts. 

Organisation  of  the  Huguenots,  admira- 
ble, ii  247. 

Orgies,  pretended,  in  **  la  petite  Gten^ye," 
iSGft. 


Orleans,  the  "ghost**  of,  L  57,  58;  prog- 
ress of  Protestantism  at,  iL  12;  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  promise  to  at- 
tend the  Proteetant  theological  lectures, 
iL  12 ;  seized  by  Condd,  it  becomes  the 
Huguenot  centre  during  the  first  civil 
war,  ii  89;  iconodasm  at,  ii  45;  left 
by  Gondii  and  Coiigny  in  D'Andelot^s 
hands,  iL  85,  98 ;  besieged  by  Guise,  iL 
99;  capture  of  the  Portereau,  iL  100; 
use  of  Dombs  by  the  garrison,  ii.  101 ; 
massacre  of  Huguenots  in  the  prisons 
of,  Aug.  21,  1569,  iL  826 ;  the  great 
massacre  of,  1572,  iL  508,  Mq*;  a  Ger- 
man account  of  the  same,  iL  569-571. 

Oraini,  Cardinal,  iL  581. 

Orthes,  Viscount  D\  Governor  of  Bay- 
onne.  magnanimously  refuses  to  mur- 
der tne  Protestants,  ii.  528. 

Ory,  Oziz,  or  Grits,  Inquintor  of  the 
Faith,  L  224,  28& 

P. 

**  Paix  boitense  et  mal-assise,"  iL  866. 

Pamiers,  persecution  at,  iL  146 ;  Hugue- 
not commotion  at,  IL  193. 

Pamphlets  against  the  Guises,  L  409; 
Cardinal  Lorraine  has  twentj-two  on 
his  table  directed  against  himself,  L 
423;  the  "Epistre  an  Tigre  de  U 
France,"  L  444,  44& 

Panier,  Paris,  a  ooctor  of  civil  law,  put  to 
death,  L  286. 

Parcenac,  iL  226. 

Paris,  nobles  flock  to,  L  8 ;  learns  obedi- 
ence, L  9 ;  wealth  and  population.  L  1 0 ; 
persecution  at,  L  216,  i^ ;  first  Protes- 
tant church  organized,  L  204;  the  ex- 
ample followed  elsewhere,  L  296 ;  alarm 
at,  after  defeat  of  St.  Quentin,  L  302; 
progress  of  Protestantism  ii^  L  fi62, 
563 ;  immense  crowds  at  the  Huguenot 
preaching,  iL  11 ;  fanaticism  of  the 
people,  n.  87,  88 ;  their  delight  at  the 

S respect  of  war,  iL  41 ;  their  fuzy,  iL 
);  approached  by  Condd,  iL  89;  in- 
subordination and  riot  at,  iL  96,  97 ;  the 
people  disarmed,  iL  141;  the  citizen 
solaiers  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Denis,  iL 
215 ;  processions  at,  iL  325 ;  line  of  the 
walls  m  the  sixteenth  century,  ii  483  ; 
the  municipal  officers  call  the  king*s  at- 
tention to  the  massaorCj  ii  486. 

Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  i.  19. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  i.  16 ;  claims  right 
of  remonstrance,  L  17 ;  humored  by  the 
crown,  L  18 ;  protests  against  repeal  of 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  i  ^;  opposes  the 
concordat,  i  87;  reluctantly  registers 
it,  L  39;  proceeds  vigorouuy  against 
the  **  Lutherans,**  L  I'n ;  denounced  b^ 
the  Sorbonne  as  altogether  heroticai  l 
828 ;  its  inoonaiBtent  aentenoea,  i.  829 ; 
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the  menmriAle  of  1560,  i  830,  sea.;  dif- 
ferent issues  of  the  trials  of  the  five 
imprisoned  judges,  L  875 ;  the  meroa- 
risle  of  1661,  L  481,  seq. ;  diversity  of 
sentiment  in,  i  482,  483 ;  its  decision 
embodied  in  the  ''Edict  of  July,"  L 
483 ;  its  opposition  to  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary, iL  6 ;  which  it  reluctantly  registers, 
iL  7;  its  ezcessive  severity,  iL  68;  it 
affects  to  regud  Oonde'  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  ^  the  Protestant  confede- 
rates, iL  70 ;  sternly  reproved  by  Charles 
IX.  for  failing  to  record  the  edict  of 
Amboise,  ii  139,  140;  declares  Goligny 
infamous,  and  sets  a  price  on  his  head, 
il  330,  331 ;  eztravag[anoe  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Moncontonr,  iL  837 ;  its  servile 
reply  to  Charles  IX.,  iL  403 ;  it  declares 
Coligny^s  memory  infamous,  iL  406. 

Parliament  of  Rouen,  or  Normandy,  pats 
to  death  Augustin  Marlorat,  iL  80. 
See  Rouen. 

Parliaments,  provincial,  L  17. 

Parma,  Duchess  of,  R^^nt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, sets  a  price  on  the  head  of  Theo- 
dore Bcza.  iL  388,  note. 

Partenay  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, ii.  282. 

Paaqnier,  Eticnne,  on  barbarism  at  the 
university,  L  43;  his  estimate  of  Calvin, 
i.  210-  on  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  civil  war,  ii.  41. 

Paa<]^iiinade  against  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, i.  447. 

Patriarche,  the,  a  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  i.  571,  573. 

Paul  IEL,  Pope,  his  alleged  intercession 
for  the  Protestants,  i.  180 ;  grounds  of 
doubt  respecting  it,  L  181. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  his  disappointment  at  the 
escape  of  Andelot  from  the  stake,  L 
320 ;  ii.  568 ;  believes  that  no  heretic 
can  be  converted,  ib. 

Paulin,  Viscount  of,  ii.  230,  note;  600. 

Pauvan,  Jacquc.**,  i.  80;  his  theses,  i.  90; 
burned  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  L  91. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  Feb.  24,  1525,  L  122. 

Peace  of  Amboise,  March  19,  1563,  ter- 
minating the  first  civil  war,  iL  115; 
peace  of  Longjumean,  or  **  short"  peace, 
after  the  second  civil  war,  ii.  234  j  num- 
ber of  Protestants  murdered  during,  ii. 
250;  peace  of  St  Germain,  after  the 
third  civil  war,  ii.  301^. 

People,  rights  of,  overlooked,  L  11;  *' in- 
comparable kindness  of,"  i.  14;  submis- 
sion to  nobles,  L  15. 

Pe'rigord,  Protestantism  in,  i.  428. 

Perry,  Mr.  G.  G.,  his  remarks  on  Whit- 
tingham,  ii.  293. 

Persecution,  failure  of,  L  220 ;  more  svs- 
tematic,  l  224 ;  severity  of,  i.  296,  3^9. 

Petit,  GuUlaume,  the  king*s  confessor,  L 
72. 


Petition  of  the  Triomnn.  iL  5& 

Peyrat,  M.  du,  a  514. 

P^z^naa.  in  Langoedoo,  L  428.         

Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Bonifaoe  VIIL, 
L  27. 

Philip  IL,  King  of  Spain,  offers  aid  to 
Catharine  de*  Medico  L  858 :  coposed 
to  a  French  national  oooneil,  i.  426; 
plots  with  the  Pope,  ib.  ;  his  aid  in- 
voked by  the  Sorbonne,  L  467,  468 ;  his 
threats  of  invasion,  L  555 ;  his  messsge 
to  Catharine  de*  Medici,  L  567;  heu 
oommended  by  the  Pope,  i.  568;  he 
sends  Courteville  on  a  secret  *»*f*^**»^ 
ib. :  hesitates  to  aid  the  French  Boman 
Catholics,  iL^  54 ;  his  offecs  on  paper, 
ib. ;  looks  with  suspicion  on  the  pro- 
jected conference  at  Bayonne,  iL  167; 
IB  said  to  have  threatened  Charles  IX., 
ii.  195;  he  approves  AlTa*a  procrasti- 
nating policy  respecting  assistwice  to 
the  Guises,  ii.  208 ;  offers  200,000  crowns 
if  Charles  will  oontinae  the  war  against 
the  Hu^enots,  iL  2S&;  recalb  his 
troops,  u.  342;  opposes  the  peace,  iL 
360,  365;  his  amoaseador  leaves  the 
French  court  in  disgust,  after  giving 
away  the  silver  plate  Charles  had  given 
him,  li.  391  ;  his  delight  at  hearing  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
iL,  536  aeq. 

Philippe,  M.,  an  inconsiderate  minister  at 
Cateau-Cambr^is,  leads  the  icono- 
clasts, iL  190;  he  is  executed,  iL  191. 

Philippi,  ii.  603. 

Pi  brae,  avocat-gcne'ral,  iL  493. 

Picardy,  the  Duke  of  Longueville  pre- 
vents the  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
from  extending  to,  il  .526. 

Pierre-Gourde,  M.  de.  ii.  284. 

Piles,  M.  de,  ii.  812  ;  nis  brave  defence  of 
St.  Jean  d'Angely,  ii.  340 ;  rava^  the 
Spanish  county  of  Roussillon,  iL  351, 
35.5,  439 ;  his  murder  at  the  Louvre  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  ii.  4G7. 

Pinartj  ii.  623. 

Pithiviers,  or  Pluviers,  captured  by  Conde, 
iL  87 ;  retaken  by  Guise,  iL  97. 

Pius  IV.,  Pope,  his  solicitude  respectice 
France,  i.  548;  sends  the  Carainal  of 
Ferrara  as  legate,  ib.  ;  commends  Philip 
II.,  i.  .568;  praises  Blaise  de  Montluc, 
by  a  brief,  for  his  part  in  the  masaacre 
of  Toulouse,  ii.  bii  his  bull  sgainst 
princely  heretics,  April  7,  1568,  iL  141. 

Pius  V. ,  Pope,  is  said  to  have  threatened 
Charles  IX.,  iL  195 ;  hin  nuncio  tries 
to  prevent  peace  being  concluded  with 
the  Huguenots,  ii.  228 ;  praises  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  for  his  severity,  iL 
245  *  approves  by  a  bull  the  crusaue  at 
Toulouse,  iL  279;  his  sanguinary  in- 
junctions after  the  battle  of  Jamac, 
iL  308,  309 ;   severely  reproves   Santa 
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Fiore  for  sparing  any  heretics,  ii.  885, 
568;  his  oongrainlstory  letters  after 
the  battle  of  Monoontoar,  ii  886 ;  re- 
o«11b  his  troops,  ii  342;  his  boll  against 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  it  350;  opposes  the 
peace,  ii.  860,  865,  869;  alarmed  at  the 
prospects  of  the  Hagaenot  ascendancy 
in  France,  he  deraatches  his  nephew, 
the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria,  as  legate, 
to  Paris,  il  400 ;  the  king's  assurances, 
iL  400-403 ;  the  conditions  reqoiied  for 
granting  a  aispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of 
Valois,  li  410.  note ;  gives  no  dispen- 
sation nntil  alter  the  marriage,  his  Dull 
bemg  dated  Oct  37,  15rj,  u.  427;  his 
letters  to  Charles,  Catharine,  Anjou, 
etc,  instigating  them  to  exterminate 
the  heretics,  ii.  56^,  seq. ;  his  thirst  for 
Hagaenot  blood,  iL  567,  568 ;  redeems 
the  Haguenot  captives  of  Momas  in 
order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  order- 
ing their  public  execution,  ii  568. 
Placard,  the,  of  1534.  Feret  sent  to 
Neufchatel  to  have  it  printed,  i  164; 
ito  authorship,  ib. ;  ito  publication 
opposed  by  Courault  and  other  prudent 
rerormers,  i  165 ;  ite  contents,  ib.  ;  it 

froduoes  great  popular  excitement  in 
^aris,  i.  l^ ;  a  copy  posted  on  thedoor 
of  the  king^a  bedchamber,  ib. ;  auger  of 
Francis  L,  ib. ;  barbarous  execations 
consequent  upon  it,  i  171,  177 ;  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Hugue- 
nota,  i  193. 

Placard,  the  year  of  the,  i.  164,  eto. 

Placards  and  pasquinades,  both  for  and 
against  the  reformed  doctrines,  i  163. 

Plsice,  Pierre  de  la.  President  of  the  Cour 
d* Aides,  and  a  historiui,  murdered  in 
the  massacre  at  Paris,  ii  479. 

Plague,  the,  in  Paris  and  Orleans,  ii  85. 

Planche,  Regnier  de  la,  consulted  by 
Catharine  de^  Medici,  i  410. 

Pleasantries,  Huguenot^  ii  193. 

Plessis  Momay,  Philippe  do,  writes  for 
Coligny  a  memorial  on  the  Flemish  pro- 
ject, ii  416. 

Poissy,  the  prelates  at,  i.  498 ;  Besa  and 
other  French  Protestante  invited  to  a 
conference,  i  494;  wrangling  of  the 
prelates,  i  499 ;  their  demanc^  L  542 ; 
their  character,  i  547. 

Poissy,  the  CoUoqay  of,  the  Hu^enote 
petition  for  fair  treatment  at,  i  505; 
vexatious  delay,  i  506 ;  the  Huj^enote 
detennine  to  leave  unless  their  peti- 
tion is  granted,  i.  507;  an  informal 
decree  in  their  ^vor,  ib. ;  the  last 
efforte  of  the  Sorbcnne  to  prevent 
the  conference  prove  abortive|.  i.  508 ; 
the  Hugaenoi  ministers  and  delegates 
of  churches  proceed  horn  St.  Geimain 
to  Poissy,  L  509;  list  of  the  former, 
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ib. ;  the  aaaembly  in  tiie  nuns*  refeo* 
tory,  i  510;  the  prelates,  i  511 ;  diffi- 
dence of  Besa,  i  513;  Chancellor 
L*Hospital*s  oration  at  the  opening,  ib.; 
the  Huguenoto  are  summoned,  i  518 ; 
a  cardinal^s  sneer  and  Beza*s  retort,  i 
514 ;  Beza^s  prayer  and  address,  i  514- 
521 ;  he  is  interrupted  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Sorbonne  with  cries  of 
''  Blasphemy !  *'  i  519 ;  Cardinal  Tour- 
non  tries  to  cut  short  the  conference,  i 
521,  but  Catharine  declines  to  permit 
ito  interruption,  i  523;  advantages 
gained,  ib.;  the  prelates*  notion  of  a 
conferenoe,  i  5:^6 ;  arrivid  of  Peter  Mar- 
tvr,  i  537 ;  Cardinal  Lorraine  replies  to 
Besa,  i.  5:^ ;  Cardinal  Toumon*s  new 
demand,  i  ^9;  Besa  asks  a  hearing, 
ib. ;  he  replies,  i  582,  583 ;  speeches  of 
Claude  D*Espense  and  Claude  de 
Sainctes,  i  533;  Cardinal  Lorraine's 
demand  that  the  Huguenot  ministers 
should  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, i.  533 ;  Beza's  reply,  i  533-4^ ; 
anger  of  the  prelates,  i.  536 ;  speeches 
of  Martyr  ana  Laines,  i  586 ;  close  of 
the  coUoquv,  i.  587 ;  is  followed  by  a 
private  conference,  i  588 ;  and  the  arri- 
val of  live  Protestant  theologians  from 
Germany,  i  544 ;  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  colloquy,  i  546. 

Poitiers,  demands  of  the  dernr  at,  i  481 ; 
captured  by  the  king,  ii  71 ;  siege  of, 
by  the  Huguenots,  ii.  834,  835. 

Poland,  news  of  the  massacre,  how  re- 
ceived in,  ii.  558;  Henry  of  Anjou 
elected  king,  ii  593 ;  ambsssadors  from, 
come  to  France^  ii  598 ;  their  magnifi- 
cent reception,  ib. 

*^  Politiques,*'  or  Malcontents,  the  party 
of  the,  ii  615 ;  their  unsuocessful  ris- 
ing, ii  625. 

Poltrot,  Jean,  de  Mtfrey,  assassinates 
Francois  de  Guise,  ii  108 ;  his  historpr, 
ii  104;  his  torture  and  execution,  li 
105^  accuses  Beza  and  Coligny  of  hav- 
ing instigated  the  murder,  ii.  106. 

Pononer,  Bishop  of  Paris,  i  71. 

Pons,  ii  283. 

Pont,  Baron  du,  ii  476. 

Popinoourt,  a  Protestant  place  of  worship 
at  Paris,  destroyed  by  Constable  Mont- 
morency, ii  87. 

Populace,  cruelty  of,  i  866. 

Porcien,  the  Prmoe  of,  ii  198;  attempt 
to  assassinate,  ii  194. 

Poulain,  Poulin,  or  Polin,  otherwise  called 
Baron  de  U  Garde,  i  246;  ii  861,  576. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  i  36; 
of  Bourges,  i  29,  80;  anger  of  the  Pope 
at,  i  81 ;  abrogated,  i.  82 ;  re-enacted,  i 
83,  35 ;  abrogated  by  Francis  L,  i  86 ; 
still  recogniMd  by  parliament,  L  40 ;  ito 
restoration  demanoed,  L  459. 
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Pr^  anz  Clerot,  the  pnblio  grounds  of  the 
atiiveniity,  psiUm-flingingon  the,  i  314. 

PrelatcsB,  French,  cited  to  Rome  and  con- 
demned, ii.  141. 

Prerogative,  royal,  booka  upon,  ii  015, 
616. 

Presidial  jndgea,  no  appeal  from  their  de- 
cisions in  cases  of  heresy,  L  879. 

Primacv  of  France  divided  between  the 
Archbishops  of  Lyons  and  Sens,  i.  118. 

Princes,  scanty  revenues  of,  i.  8. 

Pnor,  the  Grand,  of  France,  L  369;  at 
Saveme,  ii  13. 

Privas,  a  Huguenot  place  of  refuge,  ii 
280. 

Ptocessions,  indecent,  L  59 ;  expiatory,  i 
142,  and  especially,  i.  173,  etc.;  to 
intercede  for  help  in  the  war  against 
La  Rochelle,  ii  5&. 

Profane  oaths  a  test  of  Catholicity,  ii 

luY,  OoO. 

Profligacy  of  the  court,  the,  ii  182,  note ; 
alienation  of,  from  the  Hoguenota,  ii 
183. 

Protestants  of  France,  appeal  to  the  Swiss 
and  Germans,  i  101 ;  persecuted  in 
various  places,  i  216,  217;  the  tongues 
of  the  victims  cut  out,  i.  217;  or  iron 
balls  forced  into  their  roooths,  i  257; 
place  a  remonstrance  in  the  chamber  of 
Henry  H.,  i.  o(W;  they  appeal  to  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  i  .'>62 ;  a  second  and 
more  urgent  appeal,  i.  3(»4.  See  Hugue- 
nots. 

Protestantism,  causes  of  its  sudden  de- 
velopment in  the  last  years  of  Henry 
II.  and  the  reign  of  Francis  II.,  i  399*- 
40ii. 

Provence,  Huguenots  of,  under  Mouvans, 
i  407;  disorders  and  bloodshed  in,  iL 
47;  saved  from  witnessing  a  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  in  1572  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Count  de  Tendo,  ii. 
527 ;  demands  of  the  tiers  etat  of,  iL 

Provins,  preaching  of  friars  at,  ii.  5,  6, 
279  ;  intolerance  at  ii.  191,  241,  242. 

Psalms,  versified  by  Marot  and  Beza,  sung 
on  the  Pr<'  aiix  Clercs,  i.  314 ;  indigna- 
tion of  Henry  II.  at,  i.  315;  set  to 
music  for  worship  by  Bourgeois  and 
others,  especially  by  Goudimel,  in  sev- 
eral parts,  it  517,  note. 

Puigaillani,  ii.  5aS,  5(H,  512,  513,  617. 

Punishments,  barbarous,  i.  45 ;  especially 
I'or  heresy,  46. 

Puyroche,  M.,  his  monograph  on  the  mas- 
sacre at  Lyons,  ii  513,  note. 

Qucrcu,  or  Dc  Chesne,  i  23,  50. 
Quintiu,  Jean,   orator  for  the   clergy  in 
the  States  General  of  Orleans,  makes  a 


speech  of  insoffiBnble  arroganoe,  i  468 ; 
he  pictures  the  sad  straits  of  tiie  do^, 
and  asks  for  the  restoration  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  i  459 ;  his  word  for  iht 
down-trodden  people,  i  460 ;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  apologize  to  Admiral  Ooligny, 
lb. 


Babasteina,  massacre  of  the  nxriaon  ol 
ii  861.  e  -, 

Ram^   Pierre  de  la,  or  Rami 
ainated  at  the  instuntion  of 
tier,  11.  478. 

Bapin,  a  Protestant  gentleman  sent  bf 
toe  king,  judicially  murdered  by  the  Pur- 
liament  of  Toulouse,  ii  230. 

^'Kapin,  Vengeance  de,"  ii.  351. 

Rapin,  Viscount  of,  ii  230,  note. 

Read,  M.  Charles,  i  446;  ii  56». 

Rector  of  the  university,  i  22. 

Reform,  abortive  efforts  at,  i.  61. 

Reformation,  the  French,  becomes  a  popa« 
lar  movement,  i  196. 

R^nier,  a  Huguenot  gentleman  of  Queicy, 
spared  in  the  massacre  at  Paris,  thrtmgh 
the  magnanimity  of  his  p>ersonal  enemy 
Vezins,  ii  480  ;  by  his  bravery  and  de- 
termination saves  Montauban  for  the 
Huguenots,  ii  .574,  575. 

*'Reiters,"i  11. 

Rehcs,  reverence  for,  i  49  ;  great  variety 
of,  50. 

Renaissance,  era  of  the,  i.  41. 

Renaudie,  Godefroy  de  Barry,  Seigneur 
de  la,  leader  in  the  Tumult  of  Amboise, 
i  379;  assembles  the  malcontents  at 
Nantes,  i  380;  is  betraved  by  Des 
Avenelles,  i.  382 ;  his  death,  i  389  ;  his 
body  hung  and  quartered,  i.  392;  in- 
scription over  his  remains,  ib.  ;  an  al- 
leged admission  of  disloyal  intentions 
on  his  part,  i.  394. 

Rene'e  de  BVance,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  her 
hospitality,  i,  179;  her  court,  i.  205; 
her  eulogy  by  Brantome,  i  20G ;  on  her 
return  to  France,  rebukes  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  i  437 ;  affords  a  safe  asylum  to 
the  Huguenots  at  Montargis,  ii'T*'^  110, 
111,  327;  her  letter  to  Calvin  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  iL  109 ;  her  answer 
to  Malicome,  ii  111  ;  her  aversion  to 
war,  iL  327,  note. 

Renel,  Marquis  de,  murdered  by  Bussy 
d' Amboise,  ii  472. 

R'^ntigny,  Madame  de,  courageously  re- 
fuses a  pardon  based  on  recantation, 
and  is  executed  as  a  Protestant,  i  311. 

Renty,  ii  ;^2. 

Representative  government,  long  break  in 
history  of,  i.  13 ;  demandefi  by  the 
'*  tiers  etat"  at  Pontoise,  i.  492. 

Rescue  of  Protestant  prisoners,  i  liGl. 
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Beti,  De,  Coimt  and  Marshal  (Albert  de 
Gondy),  ii  339,  448 ;  at  the  blood  conn- 
oil,  iL  447,  448,  449;  obtains  the  office 
and  property  of  Lome'nie,  including 
VeraailleB,  and  then  causes  him  to  be 
pot  to  death,  ii  4a5.  5i$7^W8. 

Re-onion  of  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
hopes  of,  long  entertained,  i.  159. 

Rhinegrave,  the,  ii  71,  298,  834. 

Ribanlt,  Jean,  leads  the  first  expedition 
to  colonize  Florida,  ii.  199 ;  returns  to 
Florida  in  command  of  the  third  ex- 
pedition, ii  200;  flayed  and  quartered 
hj[  the  Spaniardsj  ib. 

RiTi^re,  M.  de  la,  first  Protestant  pastor 
of  Paris.  L  295;  he  is  treacheroasly 
murderea,  at  Angers,  by  M.  de  Mont- 
soreau,  ii.  512. 

Roanne,  la,  the  commonprison  of  Lyons, 
ii  515 ;  butchery  ol.  Huguenots  in,  ii 
516. 

Roche  Abeille,  La,  Huguenot  Tictory  at, 
ii  810. 

Rochefort,  De,  orator  for  the  noblesse  in 
the  States  General  of  Orleans,  i  457. 

Rochefoucauld,  Count  de  la,  escapes  into 
Germany,  hearing  of  the  proscriptive 
pUns  of  the  court,  i  442 ;  ii  349,  428, 
439.  451  ;  he  is  murdered  on  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  ii  470. 

Rochelle,  Lik  the  city  of,  secured  for  the 
Prince  of  Oond^  by  the  skill  of  Fran- 
cis de  la  None,  ii  22R^  seq.;  the  alleged 
payment  to  Catharine  de*  Medici,  in 
order  to  be  &ee  from  a  garrison,  ib., 
note;  execution  of  Ihx>te8tants  at,  in 
1552,  ii  227,  272;  refuses,  in  1568,  to 
receive  a  garrison,  ii.  250;  its  govern- 
ment and  privileges,  ii  270-373 ;  icono- 
clasm  at,  iL  272 ;  places  for  Protestant 
worship  in,  accorded  by  Charles  DC, 
ib.;  Constable  Montmorency's  rough- 
ness, ii.  278  ;  becomes  a  city  of  reft^e, 
ii  280 ;  strengthens  its  works,  ii.  8^ ; 
the  tidings  of  the  massacre  at  Bordeaux 
determine  it  to  refuse  to  admit  the 
emissaries  of  Charles  IX.,  ii  524;  in 
Protestant  hands,  ii  578 ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  refagees  in,  ii  576;  refuses  to 
receive  Biron,  who  is  sent  as  royal  gov- 
ernor, ii.  578 ;  first  skirmish  before,  ii 
579 ;  mission  of  La  None  to,  ib. ;  he  is 
badly  received,  ii.  580 ;  the  Rochellois 
reject  the  royal  proposals,  11.  581 ;  they 
make  advances  to  La  None,  ib. ;  de- 
scription of  La  Rochelle,  ii  5^  583  ; 
resoluteness  of  the  Rochellois,  ii.  588 ; 
their  military  strength,  ii.  584;  they 
fight  and  pray,  ii  585  ;  bravery  of  the 
women,  ii  586;  determination  of  the 
inhabitants,  ii  587;  La  None  retires, 
ib.;  the  promised  aid  from  England 
miscarries,  ii.  588 ;  jg^eat  losses  of  the 
royal  army  before,  ii.  591 ;  treacherous 


'  attempt  ui>on,  Deo..  157!{,  ii  616 ;  the 
severe  punishment  for  it  approved  by 
Charles  IX..  ii  617;  resumes  arms,  at 
the  persuasion  of  La  Noue,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  religious  war,  1574,  ii 
622. 

Boche-sur-Yon,  La^  Prince  of,  his  warn- 
ing respecting  the  danger  impending 
over  the  Huguenots  from  the  designs 
adopted  at  Bayonne,  ii  197. 

Bochetti,  Louis  de,  an  inquisitor,  becomes 
a  Protestant  and  is  burned  aUve  at  Tou- 
louse, i  289. 

Roma,  De,  a  Dominican  monk,  his  threat, 
i  76 ;  his  cruelty,  i  285. 

Roman  Church,  how  far  responsible  for 
the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Day,  ii  562,  seq. 

Romans,  the  Huguenots  of,  i  404. 

Rome,  quarrels  of  France  witii,  i  279 ; 
Protestants  never  more  exposed  to  dis- 
aster than  when  such  quarrels  exist,  ib. ; 
the  couriers  going  to,  stripped  of  their 
dispatches  on  the  frontiers,  i.  495;  rejoic- 
ings at,  over  the  news  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  in  France,  ii  59M3. 

Romorantin,  the  edict  of,  May,  1560,  i 
410. 

Ronsard,  the  poet,  takes  the  sword  against 
the  Huguenots,  ii  68. 

Roquefort,  ii  851. 

Rouen,  capital  of  Normandy,  persecution 
at,  i  2l7 ;  rescue  of  a  Protestant  book- 
binder at,  i  367 ;  Protestant  assemblies 
in,  i.  408 ;  seven  thousand  gather  in  the 
new  market-plaoe  and  sin^  psalms,  i 
480;  besieged  by  the  king,  ii.  77 ;  makes 
a  brave  oefcnce,  ii.  '49 ;  its  faJl,  ib. ; 
vexatious  delays  in  publishing  the  edict 
of  Amboise  at,  ii  129 ;  partiality  of 
parliament,  ii  180;  its  protest  against 
the  return  of  Protestant  exiles,  ii  181 ; 
it  meets  with  a  decided  rebulT,  ii  181, 
132 ;  riot  when  the  edict  of  pacification 
of  Longjumeau  is  published  at,  ii.  241 ; 
troops  quartered  ui>on  the  Huguenots, 
ii  244 ;  violence  at,  ii  249:  Protestants 
attacked  at,  March  4,  1571,  ii  874; 
massacre  of,  ii  519->^1. 

Roussel,  G6rard,  i  74,  75,  83,  150,  161 ; 
retires  to  Strasbourg,  i  84 ;  his  exoes- 
sive  cautioxi.  i  85;  his  theology  and 
fortunes,  i.  97 ;  his  death,  i  98. 

Roussillon,  county  of,  Spanish,  ravaged  by 
M.  de  Piles,  ii  851. 

Roussillon,  declaration  of  Auff.  4,  1504, 
infringing  upon  the  edict  of  pacifica- 
tion^of  Amboise,  ii  161,  1G2. 

Roy,  Etienne  le,  a  singer,  ii  429,  431. 

**  Royal  council,**  the  name  given  to  meet- 
ings at  which  the  king  is  not  present,  ii 
33. 

Rove,  El^onore  de,  wife  of  Louis  de  Con- 
a4f  her  grief  and  death,  iil45, 303,  note 
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Rove,  y*^^"»<»  de,  mother-in-law  of  Con- 
de,  arrected,  L  437  ;  but  sobMqaontly 
declared  innooentj  L  465. 

Ruble,  Baron  de,  bia  remarks  respecting 
La  Huguerye^s  miarepreaentation  of  the 
character  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  ii 

425. 
Rabys,  an  agent  in  the  maaaacre  at  Lyons, 

u.  504,  note,  514. 
Raasanges,  De,  a  goldsmith,  betrays  the 

Protestants  of  Paris,  L  860. 


Saoramentarians  excepted  from  the  par- 
don extended  in  the  Declaration  of 
Coney,  i.  179. 

Sadolet,  Bishop,  his  kindness  to  the  Wal- 
denses  or  Vaadois  of  Provence,  i  243. 

Sague,  an  a^nt  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
arrested,  i.  434. 

Sainotes,  Clande  de,  his  speech  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  L  ^^^^^  complains 
of  Huguenot  boldness,  L  570 ;  a  violent 
advocate  of  persecution,  ii  254. 

"  Saint,"  the  prefix  of,  insisted  upon  by 
the  Sorbonne,  L  223. 

Saint  Andr<f,  Jacques  d^Albon,  Marshal 
of,  i.  266;  his  rapid  advancement,  L 
272 ;  makes  terms  with  the  Guises,  i. 
354  ;  his  influence  with  Conntable  Mont- 
morency, i.  469 ;  becomes  one  of  the 
triumviri,  i.  470,  471  ;  he  returuH  a  de- 
fiant answer  to  Catharine  de*  Medici, 
when  ordered  to  go  to  bis  government, 
ii.  27  ;  lays  siese  t<>  and  takes  Bourges, 
il  71,  72;  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  ii.  95 ;  enmity  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici  toward,  ii  97.    See  Triumvirs. 

Saint  Denis,  battle  of,  Nov.  10,  1567,  ii. 

Saint  Etiennc,  il  353. 

Saint  Germain,  Conference  of,  1561,  L  539; 
its  article  on  the  eucharist  rejected  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  L  541 ; 
assembly  of  notables  at,  i.  574 ;  con- 
ference of,  January  28,  1562,  ii.  7;  its 
profitless  discussions,  ii.  8 ;  delight  of 
Mouohy  and  his  companions  at  its  close, 
ii  8,  9  ;  fli^jht  of  the  court  from,  ii.  626. 

Saint  Gerinam,  the  edict  of  pacification 
of,  ending  the  third  civil  war,  Aug.  8, 
1570,  ii  36:3;  dissatisfaction  of  the 
clergy,  ii.  365 ;  sincerity  of  the  peace, 
ii.  367. 

Saint-Germain-cles-Pres,  the  old  abbey 
of,  li.  483,  note. 

Satnt  Germain  I'Anxerroia,  church  of,  i 
174;  bell  of,  ii  455,  470,  note. 

Saint  Goard,  ii.  537,  53a 

Saint  H  ran,  Governor  of  Auvergne,  his 
reported  magnanimity,  ii.  527. 

Saint  Hippolyte,  Wolfgang  Schuch  at,  L 
116. 


Saint  Jaoqnea,  Roe,  tJhat  of,  Sept  4 
1557,  L  908,  804;  aavace  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  i  805 ;  inalioioiis  mmon 
reaMoting  Inrotestanta,  L  808;  triab 
ana  executions,  L  807. 

Saint  Jean  d*Angely,  iL  813 ;  disastroos 
siefreof,  by  the  Bcunan Cathdlio  army, 
ii  S39,  seq. 

Saint  L^,  in  Normandy,  L  406 ;  ii  CU, 
683. 

Saint  Medaid,  the  '^tamuH*'  of,  i  571, 
seq. 

Saint  Michael*s  Day,  thf»  Hogoenois  to 
rise  upon  (Sept  Sfo,  1567),  iT  205;  the 
secret  leaks  out,  il  806. 

Saint  Paul,  Francois  de,  a  miniateratthe 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  L  509. 

Saint  Quentin,  defeat  of,  Aug.  10,  1557, 
i  802. 

Saint  Rtfmy,  Nicole  de,  a  mistress  of 
Henry  ILj  and  a  Spanish  spv,  suggests 
the  marriage  of  Cardinal  JBonrbon  in 
the  contingency  of  the  death  of  all 
Catharinede^Mediora  aona,  iL  180,  181. 

Saint  Remain,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  cited 
by  the  Pope,  ii.  141,  161. 

Saint  Romain,  M.  de,  ii,  600. 

Saint  Thomas,  M.  de,  ii  511. 

Sainte  Chapelle,  founded  by  Saint  Louis, 
its  relics,  i.  174. 

Sainte  Foy,  De.  or  Amauld  Sorbixi,  a  vio- 
lent Roman  Catholic  preacher,  ii.  254  ; 
instigates  the  massacre  of  Orleans,  ii 
508 ;  acts  as  confessor  of  Charles  IX. 
before  his  death,  ii  637. 

Sainte  Gemme,  La  Noue*s  success  at,  ii 
361 

Saintes,  ii  283,361. 

Salc^de,  sentenced  to  be  boiled  alive  for 
counterfeiting,  i.  46. 

Salic  law,  the,  a  bit  of  pleasantry,  ii.  208. 

Salignac,  Abbe,  confers  with  the  Protes- 
tants at  Poissy,  i.  538;  his  professed 
sympathy  with  the  Reformation,  and 
tils  timidity,  i  538,  539. 

Salviati,  papal  nuncio  in  France,  his  tes- 
timony respecting  the  want  of  premedi- 
tation of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  and  the  king's  ignorance, 
a  435,  436,  531,  535,  5(>4. 

Sancerre  refuses  to  admit  a  garrison,  in 
1568,  ii  250 ;  ford  near,  ii.  269 ;  a  Hu- 
guenot place  of  refuge,  li  280 ;  fruitless 
siege  ot,  by  Martinengo,  ii.  297;  si(^e 
of,  in  1573,  ii  589 ;  incipient  famine  in, 
ii.  590  ;  terrible  straits  of,  ii  595,  506  ; 
capitulation  of,  ii  597. 

Sansac,  ii.  825.  344. 

Santa  Croce,  Cardinal,  sent  as  nuncio  to 
France,  i  548 ;  his  reluctance,  i.  549 ; 
his  alarm  at  the  time  of  the  assembly  of 
notables  at  Saint  Germain,  i  575  *  he 
claims  the  surrender  of  Cardinal  ChA- 
tillon  to  the  Pope,  ii  228,  229. 
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Sftota  Fiore,  pontifical  general  in  Fnnoe, 
hif  in§traoiionB,  ii.  819,  note ;  WTerely 
reproved  by  Pins  V.  for  haring  apared 
any  heretics  that  fell  into  bis  hancUf  iL 
885,  568;  recalled,  842. 

Sapin,  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  executed  by  order  of  Cond^,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  ii.  80. 

Saamar,  ii  824,  508,  504,  512. 

Saanier,  or  Saulnier,  Matthieu,  L  90. 

Saveme,  conference  of,  between  the  Dnke 
of  W&rtemberg  and  the  Guises,  iL  18- 
17. 

Savoy,  Duke  of.  intercession  of  Charles 
IX.  with,  in  behalf  of  the  Waldenses, 
or  Vaudois,  of  Piedmont.  iL  890 ;  col- 
lects an  army  to  overwhelm  Geneva,  iL 
557. 

Saxonv,  the  elector  of,  refuses  to  let  Me- 
lanohthon  go  to  France,  L  185;  his 
severe  language  to  the  reformer,  ib. ; 
refuses  to  help  the  Huguenots,  iL 
217. 

Schism,  the,  i.  28. 

Schmidt,  Profeeaor  C,  on  Ronssel^s  mys- 
ticism, i.  97. 

Schomberg,  Gaspard  de,  a  negotiator,  iL 
71,  290^5a  551,  60a 

Schuoh,  Wolmng,  tragic  end  of,  L  116. 

Sebastian,  ^ng  of  Portugal,  afironts 
Charles  DL  by  declininir  the  hand  of 
Maigaret  of  Valois^  ii.  879. 

S^bevule,  Pierre  de,  l  88. 

S^^uier,  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  makes  a  manly  speech  against 
the  introduction  of  the  ^Mnish  uiqui- 
sition,  L  2S9,  290 ;  his  leaning  to  Pro- 
testantism, L  829. 

Senlis,  the  bishop  of,  translates  the 
'*  Hours  '^  of  Mai^ret  of  Angouldme  in 
a  Protestant  fashion,  i.  151. 

Sens,  provincial  council  of,  L  188 ;  its  de- 
crees against  heresy,  L  189 ;  persecutiou 
at,  L  2i56 ;  massacre  of,  ii  46,  55. 

SerbeUoni,  Fabrizio,  cousin  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.,  massacres  the  Protestants  at  Or- 
ange, ii.  48,  49. 

Senium,  Viscount  of,  iL  280,  note. 

Sermons,  seditious  and  fsnatical,  iL  5, 
240,279,52a 

Serres,  Jean  de,  the  historian,  ii.  573, 
note,  et  al. 

Servetus,  Michael,  burned  contnoy  to  the 
desire  of  Calvin,  L  212 ;  his  execution 
approved  by  Melanchthon  and  other  re- 
formers, ib. 

Sevyn,  Pierre  de,  a  Protestant  member  of 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  killed,  iL 
524. 

Shakerlej^  Thomas,  organist  of  the  Car- 
dinal ox  Ferraxa,  papsl  legato :  he  is  a 
spy  in  the  pay  of  Throkraorton,  L  566, 
noto :  his  account  of  the  Frsnoh  oonrt, 
ib. 


Sigismnnd  Angnstoa,  IQng  of  Poland. 
iBttor  of  Pius  v.  to  him,  iL  564. 

Sismondl,  M.  de,  on  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  a  24. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  his  account  of  the 
riotous  conduct  of  the  Parisianmob,  ii. 
96,  97;  his  tribute  to  the  linke  of 
Guise,  IL  1 12 ;  his  remonstrance  against 
the  edict  of  pacification  of  Amboise,  ii. 
116;  his  altercation  with  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton,  ii.  128^  his  words  as  to 
the  Prince  of  Cond^,  li.  145,  noto;  his 
view  of  the  design  of  the  '* progress'* 
of  Charles  IX.,  u  158 ;  on  the  nowth 
of  Protestantism  in  France,  ii.  182 ;  his 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  iL  821,  noto ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  offer  of  a  ring  by  Charles 
IX.  to  the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria,  iL 
400.  noto:  his  plea  for  Queen  Eliza- 
betn,  iL  422,  noto ;  hislettor  respecting 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  iL  546. 

Soldan,  Professor,  his  view  respecting  the 
cities  offered  by  the  king  to  tne  Hugue- 
nots, iL  858,  noto ;  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  edict  of  Boulogne,  iL  594,  not& 

Soleure,  the  canton  of,  iL  557. 

Sommiferes,  brave  defence  of,  iL  589. 

Sorb'm.    See  Sainto  Foy,  De. 

Sorbonne,  or  theolcgical  faculty,  L  23 ;  ito 
ipreat  authority,  L  28 ;  ito  intolerance^ 
L  34;  declaration  of^  i.  71;  condemns 
Luther's  teachings  l  108;  its  recom- 
mendations, L  110;  reprobates  Me- 
lanchthon's  articles,  L  187;  publishes 
twenty-five  articles  of  faitii,  March  10, 
1648,  L  238 :  denounces  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  as  neretical,  L  828 ;  despatohes 
Artus  DMr^  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
PhiUp  IL,  L  467,  468;  declares  it  im- 

Sossiole  to  have  two  reiig[ions  in  a  king- 
om  without  confusion,  iL  228w 
Soubise,  M.  de,   entreats  Catharine   to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Hn- 

Eaenota,  iL  81 ;  at  Lyons,  ii.  102 ;  his 
umani^,  ib. ;  taken  prisoner  at  Jar- 
nao,  ii.  806. 

Sonillac,  Huguenot  reverse  at,  iL  d48i 

Spanish  ambassador's  house  in  Paris  the 
centre  of  intrigue,  iL  181. 

Spanish  troops  recalled,  iL  842. 

States  General  an  object  of  suspicion,  L 
11 ;  rarely  convokeid,  ii.  12;  compen- 
satinff  advantages.  L  18. 

Stotes  General  of  Orleans,  elections  for, 
L  430 ;  complaints  inserted  in  the  **ca- 
hiers,"  ib. ;  demands  of  clergy  at  Poi- 
tiers, L  481 ;  opening  of,  Dec  18,  1560, 
i.  454 ;  the  chancellor's  address,  L  455 ; 
Cardinal  Lorraine's  effrontory,  L  456; 
De  Rochefort's  address  for  the  no- 
blesse, ib. ;  L' Ange  for  the  tiers  itot,  L 
468 ;  Jean  Qointin's  arrogant  speech  for 
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the  oiem,  ib. ;  Adminl  Coliakj  pre- 
■ents  a  Huguenot  petiticm,  i.  401 ;  the 
States  prorogued,  io. ;  meanwhile  per- 
■ecution  to  oease,  i.  4($2 ;  meet  at  Pon- 
toiae,  L  488 ;  speech  of  Bretagne,  pierg 
of  Antun,  for  the  tiers  ^tat,  i.  489; 
demands  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  i  490; 
representative  government,  religious 
toleration  and  an  impartial  counoil  in- 
sisted upon,  L  4D2;  the  prelates  at 
Poiasy,  i  493 ;  an  invitation  extended  to 
Beza  and  other  Frenchmen,  i.  494. 

Strasbourg,  intercedes  for  Protestants  of 
France,  L  191  ^  but  receives  an  unsatis- 
factory reply,  l  192. 

Strozzi,  Philip,  u.  319,  570,  583,  584,  628. 

Stuart,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  said  to  have 
shot  the  constable  in  the  battle  of  Saint 
Denis,  ii  215 ;  murdered  in  oold  blood 
at  Jamac,  it  304. 

Sturm.  John,  lecturer  in  Paris,  and  after- 
ward rector  of  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg, writes  to  b^  Melanohthon  to 
come  to  France,  i  182. 

Sully,  Maximilien  de  B^thune,  Duke  of, 
hi8  escape  in  the  massacre  of  Paris,  ii 
477. 

Surcau  du  Rosier,  Hugucs,  an  instrument 
in  the  forced  conversion  of  Navarre  and 
Condt',  ii.  41H). 

Soriano,  Michol,  a  Venetian  ambassador, 
his  account  of  the  Protestant  ministers, 
i.4C)3 ;  his  lugubrious  account  of  (France, 

i.  m*x 

Swiss,  hesitation  of  the  Protestant  can- 
tons to  seem  to  countenance  rebellion, 
ii.  56 ;  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  ii. 
m  ;  levy  of  six  thousand  men  sent  for, 
ii.  1%;  causes  (IJRtrust  among  the  Hu- 
guenots, ib. ;  they  escort  Charles  IX.  to 
Paris,  ii.  207  ;  after  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Day,  iL  558. 

Sympathy  of  the  judges  with  the  Prot- 
estants, i.  300. 

Synod,  the  first  national,  held  in  Paris, 
May,  1 559,  L  835-itt7 ;  the  second,  Poi-  i 
tiers,  March   10,  1501,  ii.  G:i,  note;  the  } 
third,   Orleans,  AprU  25,  1502,  ii.  01 ;  i 
the  seventh.  La  llochelle,  April  2-11, 
1571,  iL  3b7. 

X. 

Tadon,  ii.  580. 

Tailor  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  his  bold 
speech  and  execution,  i.  270,  277. 

Talaize,  ii   510,  note. 

Tanqucrel,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc,  de- 
clares that  the  Pojkj  can  depose  hereti- 
cal kings,  i.  ."lOO. 

Tavannes,  Gaspard  de.  Marshal,  remon- 
8trat«»B  against  the  p'-ace,  an<l  favors  the 
revival  of  the  confraternities,  ii.  245 
24^6 ;  author  of  plot  to  seise  Conde  and 


Ckdigny,  iL  306,  88B;  the  Idiw'a  „ 
mate  of  his  oharacter,  iL  409 ;  his  blunt 
advice,  iL  429,  note ;  at  the  oonncil  of 
blood,  iL447, 448,  note ;  he  rides  throaeh 
the  streets  of  Paris  encouraging  the 
**  Wood-letting,"  ii  476. 

Teil,  a  Protestant  captain,  iL  329. 

Teligny,  iL  256,  857,  3.59,  363.  384,  mar- 
ries Louise  de  Chatillon,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Goligny,  ii.  387;  a  conTersatifln 
with  Charles  IX..  a  408,  400 ;  oppoKS 
the  proposition  of  the  Vidame  de  Chsi- 
tres  to  leave  Paris,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
trust of  the  king,  ii.  446,  453;  be  is 
among  the  first  viotims  of  the  massacre, 
iL471. 

Tende,  the  Count  of,  iL  298 ;  he  refuses 
to  massacre  the  Protestants  in  Prov- 
ence, ii.  527 ;  his  speedy  death  attrib- 
uted to  poison,  ib. 

Terrides^  a  captain  of  Anjou,  iL  828. 

Tessier.  iL  509. 

Theatrical  effects,  L  5a 

Theophilus,  letter  signed,  to  Catharine 
de' Medici,  L  409. 

Thionville,  brilliant  capture  of,  i.  821. 

Thore,  a  younger  Montmorency,  iL  441, 
452,  025,  628. 

Thou,  Christopher  de.  First  President  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  member  of  the 
commission  that  condemned  Conde  to 
death,  i.  438 ;  his  son^s  attempt  to  clear 
the  memory  of,  L  440 ;  ii.  ii71 ;  his  un- 
manly speech  at  the  "  lit  de  justice," 
when  Charles  IX.  a>isumc8  the  nsiton- 
sibility  of  the  massacre,  ii.  41=3 ;  j-re- 
sides  at  the  trial  of  La  Mole  and  Cocon- 
nas,  i.  629. 

Thou,  Jacques  Aug uste,  de,  the  historian, 
eon  of  Christopher,  ii.  8^^,  note  ;  at  the 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Navaire  to  Mar- 
garet of  Valoia,  iL  428 ;  on  his  father's 
part  in  the  action  of  f»arliament  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  li.  493,  note. 

Thouars  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, iL  282. 

*'Three  Bishoprics,"  the  L  6a 

Throkuiorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  Elnglish  am- 
b:i8sador,  his  account  of  the  wound  of 
Henry  II..  i.  340 ;  of  the  dismay  after 
the  Tumult  of  Amboise,  i.  387 ;  of  the 
perplexity  of  the  Guises,  L  413  :  his  in- 
formation respecting  plans  of  Piiilip  II. 
and  the  Pope,  i.  42t),  427;  r- sheeting 
the  illness  oi  Francis  II.,  i.  443  ;  his  ac- 
count of  matters  at  the  French  court, 
February  10,  1502,  iL  17,  18;  urges 
Cecil  to  induce  Queen  EHizalx  tli  to  put 
away  the  candles  and  cross  fiom  the 
altar  in  her  royal  cha|)el.  ii.  WH ;  re- 
gards the  Huguenots  as  the  stronger 
party,  ii.  42 ;  entreats  Queen  Elizal^th 
to  inspirit  Catharine  de'  Medici,  ii.  47  ; 
invokes  her  aid  for  the  Huguenots,  ii. 
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55 ;  is  captured  by  the  Hujpenots  and 
remains  with  them,  ii  72 :  ib  hatod  by 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  ib. ;  nis  frankness 
with  Queen  EUizabeth,  ii.  74 ;  he  asks 
her  to  help  heartily,  u.  75 ;  his  alterca- 
tion with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  iL  128 ; 
Chantonnay*B  boast  that  witn  his  as- 
sistance  he  could  overturn  the  state,  ii. 
181.^ 

Tien  Etat,  its  patient  endurance,  L  18 ; 
its  radical  demands  at  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  Pontoise,  i  490  seq. 

"Tiger,  Letter  to  the,  of  France,"  a  viru- 
lent pamphlet  against  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine, i.  444-448 ;  written  by  Fran^ds 
Hotman,  i  446. 

Title-pages,  deceptive,  L  275. 

Toledo,  Don  Frederick  of^  routs  Genlis 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  ii.  415. 

Toleration,  religious^  demanded  by  the 
tiers  ^tat  at  Pontoise  L  492. 

Toulouse,  execution  of  Jean  de  Caturce 
at,  i  150 ;  character  of  the  city  accord- 
ing to  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
authors,  ib. ;  massacre  of  Huguenots  at. 
May,  1562,  ii  52-54 ;  commemorated  in 
17w.  but  the  commemoration  forbidden 
by  the  French  government  in  1862^  ii. 
54 ;  the  parliament,  instead  of  publish- 
ing the  edict  of  Amboise,  forbids  the 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  ii. 
l28 ;  the  parliament  of,  murders  judi- 
oiaJlyM.  Hapin,  a  Protestant  gentleman 
sent  by  the  kin^,  iL  239;  reluctantly 
registers  the  edict  of  pacification  of 
1568,  il  240 ;  a  ''  crusade  "  preached  at, 
ii.  278;  massacre  of,  in  1572,  ii  521, 
522. 

Tour,  Jean  de  la,  a  minister  at  the  Collo- 
quy of  PoiBSVj  i.  509. 

Toumon,  Cardinal  of,  i  189 ;  his  ar^- 
ments  to  dissuade  Francis  I.  from  in- 
tercourse with  heretics,  i  188;  insti- 
gates the  persecution  of  Protestants,  i. 
282 ;  his  reported  bad  faith,  i  285 ;  tries 
to  cut  short  the  Collo<|uy  of  Poissy,  i 
521 ;  his  new  demand,  i  529. 

Tours,  the  Protestants  of,  attacked  while 
at  worship,  ii  162. 

Tourtray,  M.  de,  executed  on  the  Place 
deGr^ve,ii62a 

Tonssain,  Pierre,  on  the  timidity  of  Le- 
f^vre  and  GU^rard  Boussel,  i.  86. 

Trade  despised,  i  15. 

Traps  for  neretics,  i  867. 

Treacherous  diplomacy,  ii  220. 

Treaty  of  amity  between  Charles  IX.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  April  18, 1572,  ii  398. 

Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  i  922. 

Trent,  the  Council  of,  closes  its  sessions, 
Dec.,  1563,  ii  152  ;  confirms  the  abuses 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
renders  indelible  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  religions,  ii.  158,  154 ; 


Cardinal  Lorraine  makes  a  fmitleBs  at-^ 
tempt  to  have  the  decrees  received  in 
France,  ii  155:  able  treatise  of  Du 
Moulin  against  tnem,  ii  155,  156. 

Triumvirate,  the,  formed  by  Montmor- 
ency, Guise,  and  St  Andr6,  i  470, 471 ; 
a  spurious  statement  of  its  objects,  i 
471-478;  it  retires  in  disgust  from  Saint 
Germain,  i  556. 

Triumvirs,  petition  of,  ii.  58 ;  they  amuse 
Cond^  before  Pans  vnth  n^otiationB 
until  reinforcements  arrive,  li  90^  91 ; 
they  consult  Catharine  de'  Medici  re- 
specting the  engagement,  ii  92,  98. 

"Trivium"  and  *^quadrivium,"  i  20. 

Tronillas,  an  advocate,  pretended  orgies 
in  the  nouse  of.  i  865 ;  he  insists  on  oe- 
ing  put  on  trial  for  these  orgies,  and  not 
for  neresy,  and  is  tardily  released,  i 
865,866. 

Troves,  progress  of  Protestantism  in,  i 
5d3 ;  grreat  crowds  at  the  Huguenot  ser- 
vices, ii  11 ;  massacre  of  Huguenots  in 
the  prisons  of,  ii  128L  129;  formation 
of  the  **  Christian  ana  Royal  Lesfuc** 
at,  ii.  246 ;  violence  at,  ii  249 ;  Prot- 
estants returning  from  worship  attack- 
ed, ii.  482,  483 ;  massacre  of,  Sept.  4, 
1572,  ii  507,  508. 

Truchares,  a  political  Hngnenot,  mayor  of 
La  RocheUe,  u,  227. 

Truchon,  a  judge,  much  edified  by  the 
signs  of  concord,  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  second  civil  war,  ii  197. 

Tuileries,  new  palace  of  the,  built  by 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  ii  598. 

Turenne,  ii  625. 

Turks,  French  civilities  to,  ii  181. 

Tytler-Frasor,  Mr.,  ii.  291,  note. 

U. 

University  of  Paris,  i  20;  the  four  na- 
tions, i  21 ;  the  faculties,  ib. ;  chancel- 
lor and  rector,  i  22;  number  of  its 
students,  i  24 :  gives  name  to  a  <^uartcr 
of  the  city,  i.  24 ;  barbarism  at,  i.  42. 

Unlettered  persons  forbidden  to  diflcu£a 
matters  of  faith,  i.  281. 

Uz^,  Duke  of,  ii  604. 

T. 

Val,  Du,  Bishop  of  S^ez,  confers  with  the 
Protestants  at  Poissy,  i  588. 

Valence,  Huguenots  of,  seize  the  church  of 
the  Franciscans,  i  404 ;  a  public  assem- 
bly of  the  citi»9ns,  i.  405 ;  progress  of 
good  morals,  ib.  ;  orders  sent  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Protestants,  i 
406 ;  treacherous  treatment  of,  i  407. 

Valenciennes  cwtured  by  Count  Louis  of 
Nassau,  ii  412. 

Val^ry,  iL  208. 


TMd,  Fan  d^w«qB«nd  favBMMt  !•  IB?* 

*^  Ta  mill  It.**  otinM  o^  L  flBl 

jHd  b  ItemMMM  of  Th9«,  Cam, 

Tudoii,  wwwittot  of,  at  AdK  1  6& 
Tandoia,  or   WaUoiMa,   (d  Piedmont, 
uiHionat  tlw  fooT  "«»»agilii»l"  <»n- 


TenaiUw,  tb*  titla  hov  obtained  by  the 

king,  ii.  405. 
Virlneil,  tho  King  of  Nbt&itc  dinaim 

hii  uoort  at.  L  lai 
"Vei7  Chriitbo  King."  title  of,  i.  S5. 
VLWIaj,  birthplBCe  of  Tboodote  Bow.  L 

4VT 1    rcfocai  to  adniit  a  garriaan  is 

1508.  iL  S60 ;  a  place  of  refuge,  iL  Sffi; 

itistuas  B  ainsociMful  aicge.  it.  3^  »1, 
TodaH,  a  Kflmaa  Catholio  gentlemaii  ol 

Quorcy.  magnuiiiDoualj  B&i^efl  the  life 

of  his  wrKiiuU  tvems,  the  Huffatnol 

Hcgaiei,  iL  4M0.  481. 
Vialu-'i,  Pteiideut,  •(  Rouen,  iL  Slg. 
YtcillcriLIe,   ManhjU  nf,  lUAgiiauiiiHrtutT 

refnseB  Co  take  adiaDUge  of  a  xoyii 

etODt  giTing  him  a  sliare  of  the  coa- 
Dated   property  of  haretiea,    L    SSi; 
sent  a*  etimy  to  the  Hiij{ainioU.  ii.  310; 
reoiolutraace  of.  ii  J55 :  the  klAir^a  »- 
tiaj-to  ot  ii.  40ft 
''VwTs,"  the  deBigmitioti  of  an  officer  at 

Aotnn,  I  4Sa. 
Tbor,  Arohbiiihop  uf  SarboDiui.  a  violeat 
Boman  Cathotm  preacher,  iL  1^  375, 


tateroedain  thdr  babalf  vkoi  the  Duke 
ef  Savoy,  iL  SOa 
Taudoia,  or  Waldetuea,  ot  ProTcnoa.  L 
830 ;  their  indaatry  and  thrift,  ib.  ; 
their  Tilla^pw  in  the  Comtat  Vmaiaain, 
L  231;  they  Mud  delcgatea  to  the  Swiia 
and  Oeiman  refennen,  L  SSI ;  tlini  | 
dootrinei  aad  praatioea.  ib.;  came  the 
Bible  to  be  tiansUbed  hy  OlivetaiiDa,  i 
213 ;  prelimiDary  peraecutioiu  ot,  L  I 
234;  iDiquitooa  order  of  the  Parlia- ' 
ment  of  Aii  againat,  1.  23I>:  fallowed 
by  the   'I  '-=•  ^ -"         " 


Yillaia,  Coonl  de,  banu  booV*  from  Ge* 
neva  at  Pont  &t.  ^priL,  L  428;  iuen- 
CDcea  Conatable  Montruorenoy,  i.  4C8 : 
Bpuoiuted  admiral  after  the  death  of 
Caligny,  iL  533,  S24. 

ViUcgagnoa,  Vioe-admital  of  Brittaor, 
I.,.),  ^ti.  aProteatantcolonjto  •*—• ■' 

e^tanta,L 
mia  on  the  npediiion, 
mal  enmity  to  tho  Hd~ 
1    wnLea  to  Bende  •>{ 


t  de  M^riodol,"  : 


charaoter  and  biitoi?,  1  lUO ;  pudoned 
by  Fnncii  L,  L  341 :  are  uaia  hidi- 
moued  by  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  ib. ; 
they  publiah  a  new  contomon,  L  a^ ; 
■tcalthy  oraaoiiation  of  an  expedition 
(gainat,  L  34S ;  viUagea  bnmed,  and  the 
inhabitanU  batoherod,  L  StB,  347:  de- 
atruction  of  Me'rindol,  i.  S4T :  dentHM- 
tion  of  CabritrcB,  i.  348 :  of  La  Coate, 
L  Sie ;  the  reaulta,  t.  350 :  Franci*  led 
to  give  his  approval  to  tho  mawMwre,  L 
SSI ;  an  inveatigaUon  ordered,  ib.;  im- 
punity of  moat  ot  the  oalpiitn,  L  SKL 
VenaiBin,  ComtaL    See  Comlit  Venaii- 


Venetian  ambaaaadon,  opiniona  ot. 
Verbal  orders  rcapeoting  the 
the  provinoee,  iL  603, 611. 
Terbclai.  iL  3S6. 
Vcrei,  De,  thron  himaelf  into  Oenera 
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Fnmoo,  IL  837, 
Tillemadon'a  let 

Catharine  de'  Hnlioi,  i,  Sli3. 
Villoniongja,  L  .SUi 
Villcnenve,  capture  of,  by  the  Uagacnotf, 

iLSHft 
Viole,  Claude,  hia  ipeech  in  the  "  morco- 

riale  "  of  1550.  L  334. 
Vird,  Joan,  a  mioitter  at  the  Culloqoy  of 

Poiaay,  i.  509. 
Tiret,  the  reformer,  intorcedea  for  the 

poor  Don-oombatanta  at  Lyona,  iL  10:1 
Vi^nte,  alTair  in  the  bonne  of.  i.  SGI, 
"Vierounta,"  the  army  of  the,  iL  2%; 

they  marob   to  meet  Cooile,  and  defi«t 

Ihe  troope  oolleetod  by  the  Governor  of 
"  Co^nao.  or  Cutpat.  IL  "" " 

Kii'aw-, 

Jho.ta.ii 

Titelli,  Chiappin,  ronla  Clenb*  and  takei 

bim  priaooer,  iL  415. 
Tivarei,  Hontbnui'a  exploita  in,  ii.  C3I, 
Vore  de  la  FoaHi  aeat  to  Helaiicbbhnn,  L 
Ii«2:  bit  interriewi  with  him,  anil  bia 

iitt«(,  L  isa. 
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Viilc»b,  Bf.  do,  French  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  550. 

Waldenaes.   See  Vandois. 

Walsingham,  Francis,  on  the  peaoe  of 
Saint  Germain,  ii.  368 ;  receives  the  as- 
surances of  the  king  as  to  his  intention 
to  observe  the  peac^  ii  371 ;  on  the  at- 
tempts to  dissuade  Anjou  from  marry- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  879;  onlhe 
English  maniaffe  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
Ho^enots,  ii  382;  his  enthusiastic  de- 
Bcnption  of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  ii 
884,  note :  ur^es  Queen  Elizabeth  to  ad- 
vocate tne  invitation  of  Coligny  to 
court,  ii  388,  note ;  he  seto  forth  the 
critustl  nature  of  the  situation,  ii  416 ; 
he  mentions  rumors  of  Elizabeth^s  de- 
■ertiun  of  her  allies,  ii  430 :  he  praises 
Goligny^B  magnanimity,  ii  421 ;  nis  re- 
ply to  Catharine  de*  Medici  respecting 
Coligny^s  loyalty,  ii  485,  547;  on  the 
forced  conversions  of  Navarre  and 
Gond^,  ii  409;  his  conversation  with 
the  queen  mother  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  edict  of  paoifioation,  ii 
647,54a 

War,  the  first  civil,  or  religions,  April, 
1562,  to  March  19,  1563,  u.  84-115;  ite 
resultR,  ii.  118;  it  prevente  Franoe  from 
becoming  Huguenot,  ii.  119 ;  the  second 
oivU  war,  Sept.,  1567,  to  March  23, 
1568,  a  203-§34 ;  the  third  dvU  war, 
Sejpt,  1568,  to  Aug.  8,  1570,  ii  274- 
366;  the  fourth  ci^  war,  Dec.,  15721, 
to  July,  1573,  ii  58^-503;  meagre  re- 
sults of,  ii.  594 ;  beginning  of  the  fifUi 
civil  war,  1574,  ii  €02, 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  his  rebellion,  ii 

a'ia 

White.  Henry,  Dr.,  the  remark  respecting 
Cardinal  ijorraine  which  he  ascribes  to 
Beza,  i  529;  cl  also  ii  46,  252,  427, 
note,  527,  note. 

Wbittingham,  Wm.,  Detfn  of  Durham,  ii 
292,  note. 


Winter,  severity  of  the,  1568-1569,  ii  286, 
297. 

Winter,  Admiral,  carries  monev,  cannon, 
and  ammunition  to  La  Rochelle,  ii.  296. 

Wolmar,  Melchior,  i  43;  a  tesioher  of 
Calvin,  i  199. 

Wolrad,  Count  of  Mansfeld,  succeeds  the 
Duke  of  Deux-Ponte  in  command  of 
the  GSerman  anziliaries  of  the  Hugue- 
note^  a  318,  385,  864. 

Worship,  Protestant  places  of,  assi|ped  at 
the  most  inconvenient  distances,  li  163, 
164,  note ;  432,  not& 

Wotton,  Ihr.,  his  view  of  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  i  261. 

Wringle,  Pierre  de,  or  Van,  the  printer 
of  Serri^res,  near  NenfchAtel,  i  233. 

Wiirtemberg,  Christopher,  Didce  of,  sends 
theologians  to  Poissjr,  who  come  too 
late  for  the  colloquy,  i  544 ;  meete  the 
Guises  at  Saveme,  ii  13;  he  remon^ 
strates  with  them  respecting  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots,  ii  14^  his 
iudement  on  the  whole  matter,  ii.  17 ; 
le  declines  the  olTer  of  the  post  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  king,  li  118. 

Y. 

Year,  the  old  French,  begins  at  Easter,  i 

276. 
Yolet,  ii  603. 
Yvemy,  Madame  d*.  butchered   in  the 

massacre  at  Paris,  ii  474. 

Z. 

Zuleger,  a  councillor  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, sent  to  France  to  see  the  stete  of 
affairs  at  the  time  of  the  second  civil 
war,  ii.  218 ;  he  reporte  &vorabIy  to  the 
Huguenote,  ii  219. 

Zurich,  intercedes  for  the  French  Protes- 
tante,  i  191 ;  but  receives  an  unsatis- 
factory reply,  i.  192;  intercedes  with 
Henry  IL,  alter  the  afiair  of  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  with  little  suocesa,  i.  309, 
810. 
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